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Pbeface. 


*HE  Bible,  though  not  given  to  teach  plij-sical 
sok'iice,  yet  h  closely  <X)iiJieoted  with  it  in  all  it« 
branches.  Its  revelations,  narratives,  lyrcKlictioiis 
an<l  lesson*  traverse  every  province  of  nature,  and 
are  more  or  less  interwoven  with  nearly  all  its 
farts  and  plicnomena.  This  sacred  book,  therefore, 
h  ttiK'ft  JiJul  exposed  to  scientific  scnitinicsi,  test^ 
ami  criticisnis  on  every  bide,  and  of  every  character; 
and  it  Ijiis,  la  faet,  ah'cady  jKisfeed  IJxrough  ordeals  of  tlu&  sort  of 
(Stieh  s*cverity  as  no  other  book  in  cxisitoncc  hji^  encountered. 

The  means  and  method  of  assailing  the  Bible  have  chang<>d 
with  the  changes  of  time.  With  the  progress  of  light  and  investi- 
gation, old  grounds  and  oUl  weapons  have  again  find  agsiin  Ijoi'n 
aliandoned,  and  new  otiea  taken  np.  Such  a  chuiiige  of  arms  and 
taeties  has  taken  place  in  our  own  day ;  and  the  coming  on  of 
tills  new  order  of  warfare  was  long  since  forewen  by  those  wise  to 
discern  the  drift  of  the  human  mind.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
Hugh  Miller  vciiMirotl  the  assertion :  "  The  battle  of  the  Evidences 
will  have  as  certainly  to  be  fougjlit  on  the  field  4>f  phyfiifSil  science, 
as  it  was  contested  Jn  the  last  ag2  on  that  of  the  metaphysics." 

Tint  prediction  was  true;  it  is  now  being  fulfilled.  The 
conflict  on  this  ground  has  already  for  a  length  of  time  l>een 
waged  with  persistent  energy'.  Every  object  antl  element  on  the 
fieh!  of  science,  which  learning  and  ingenuity  ci>uM  convert  into 
an  ally  or  a  weapon  agauut  the  Sacred  Volume,  lias  been  seized. 
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The  developments  of  geology  have  been  arrayed  against  the 
Moeaic  account  of  the  creation.  Tlie  facta  of  natural  history  ha\'e 
been  marshalled  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  mau's  creation  in 
the  likeneas  and  image  of  God.  Anatomy  and  physiology  have 
been  employed  to  destroy  belief  Id  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  to  establish  for  its  different  branches  so  many  distinct  origins. 
Arcliseology  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  to  bring  up  from 
caves,  or  mounds,  or  raitaconibs,  relics,  no  matter  of  what  sort,  if 
they  couhl  be  employed  to  undermine  or  to  oppose  the  statements 
of  holy  writ.  Philology  has  been  tasked  to  its  utmost  ability  to 
carry  back  to  an  immeasiirably  distant  past  the  origin  of  mankind, 
by  attempting  to  prove  that  the  languages  they  speak  arc  the  slow 
growth  of  many  tens  of  thonsantls  of  years.  The  laws  of  nature 
bave  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  against  the  providence  and 
even  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world.  In  short,  nothing  has 
been  passed  by  that  promised  in  anywise  to  aid  in  the  overthrow 
of  "  the  Old  Book." 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  perpetually  hear  it  affirmed,  in 
private  conversation  and  public  lectures,  and  see  it  printed  in 
daily  journals  and  monthly  magazines,  that  the  discoverica  of 
science  are  in  cofHmon  with  the  statements  of  Scripture.  Isolated 
facta,  facts  imperfectly  studied,  facts  misinterpreted,  and  facts 
invested  with  fictitious  significance  and  importance,  are  paraded 
under  the  imposing  name  of  science,  and  boldly  put  forth  as  con- 
clusive evidences,  for  the  discomfitui'e  of  Christians.  Every 
difficulty  connected  with  the  Bible,  real  or  imaginary,  is  loudly 
proclaimetl,  often  magnifietl,  Tlie  doubtful  inferences  of  biased 
criticism,  and  the  mere  theories  of  sjjcculative  philosophy  are 
delivered  with  assurance  as  so  many  ostablLshcd  truths.  And  the 
attempt  is  industriously  made  to  crciite  the  impression  that  "  the 
world  "  is  gone  after  these  errors. 

The  ojnsequencea  of  all  this  are  but  too  obvious.  It  has  had 
its  effects.     As  the  continual  dropping  of  water  will  wear  away 
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the  stone,  so  tJie  conatant  application  of  such  influence  does  tell, 
hits  told^  not  only  on  mindg  less  vigorous  or  less  cultivated,  but 
also  on  those  more  active  and  iutelli^nt.  It  lias  Bervetl  to  awaken 
doubts  where  do  mi^ivhigs  existed  before.  It  has  mode  errors 
faiiiiliar,  and  their  jiL-oeptanf-e  croniparativejy  easy,  where  fitriuerly 
tiiey  would  have  sUookwl  and  Ixjeti  rejielle<J.  Many  liaN'e  been 
tnovwl  frotu  the  simplicity  of  their  early  faith  in  the  Seriptur«», 
aud  now  follow  their  guidantxj  witli  faltering  steps.  Many  others 
have  be€D  rudely  shaken  from  their  onoe  cherishe*!  coiivictions, 
and  live  on  in  a  Kid  mixture  of  doubts,  hopes  and  feara;  their 
\vout'Od  j)oace  has  Ixhmi  tlciitniyfd,  tliough  their  faith  may  not  have 
bocn  altogether  overthrown.  While  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  been  brought  to  setlle  down  in  hopeless  scepticism.  And 
this  leaven  of  iniquity  \-a  daily  extending  its  jjerniciotis  influences. 

The  present  volume  has  been  written  to  meet  this  state  of 
things,  Encourageil  by  the  reeeption  hi-s  late  work  on  a  kindred 
subjt?<!t,  '^Science  and  tite  Htbl^"  has  met  with — ^ten  large  eiUtions 
having  been  ealle<l  for  within  three  years  from  its  publication — 
the  author  undertook  the  preparation  of  this  work  from  the  desire 
and  witli  the  hojKj  of  fumishing^  thou;r!itful  and  inquiring  raiders 
with  an  anti<lote  to  thei^e  prevailing  crn>i"s,  of  calming  down  the 
anxieties  of  Christian  pcH)pl€j  and  of  rea^isuring  those  who  have 
been  disquieted  that  the  Ibundatlon  of  their  faltli  still  standetU 
strong. 

This  the  writer  nndertakes  to  do,  not  by  denying  or  ignoring 
the  sound  deikictions  of  science,  fnr  he  awepts  them,  but  by  the 
llj^lit  of  established  facts  and  tlie  for<-e  of  upcontroverted  truth. 
He  attempts  not  to  offer  any  apologies  for  the  Bible,  for  it  does 
not  need  them.  He  appeals  for  no  leniency  at  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  for  that  were  vain.  He  seeks  not  to  shichl  it  from  the 
investigations  of  science,  for  that  w<iuM  Ik*  equally  futile  aud 
unwise.  He  l)elievcs  that  this  Book  is  able  to  bear  all  tlw  light 
that  luimao  science  can  conc«utmtc  and  make  to  fall  upon  it,  aad 
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t"lmt  the  stronger  that  light  is  the  more  manifestly  will  its  Divinity 
ahijie  forth.  He  therefore  bids  science  God-speed  iu  its  noble 
Studies,  assiire<l  that  tlie  Works  of  God  will  never  be  found  in 
conflict  wIlli  \\iA  Word. 

It  will  be  notic«d,  and  perhaps  made  a  point  for  criticiBm^  that 
the  ii^.  given  to  tlie  work  is  not  in  harmony  with  this  {Sentiment, 
but  stands  opposed  to  it  and  to  the  drift  of  the  whole  volume. 
ThrSj  in  a  sense,  \a  true.  But  as  The^  dfufitdt-  of  Science  mlOi 
Religion  Jias  l>eeonie  a  ciiri^ent  expi-esaion  for  the  vital  question  of 
the  day,  it  lias  been  judged  that  this  title  correctly  seta  forth  the 
subject  to  the  discussion  of  wtiieh  the  book  is  devoted,  whilst  the 
sub-title  .sufficiently  indicates  on  which  side  of  the  question  the 
author  stands. 

The  main  points  of  difficulty  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
Bible,  on  sclcntilic  grounds,  are  here  presented,  and  dli^uisjed  in 
tlieir  raost  recent  aspects. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  the  author  has  all  along  eon- 
eulted,  on  both  sides  of  the  questions,  the  leading  authorities,  not 
only  in  America,  but  also  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  varioas  subjects  that  come  under 
consideration  are,  in  every  case,  brought  do^vn  to  the  present  day. 

In  eom posing  the  work  it  was  found  impracticable,  without  a 
burdensome  multiplication  of  words,  to  avoid  altogether  the  use 
of  scientific  tcrnw.  As  these  may  prove  in  some  degree  an  embar- 
rassment to  plain  readers,  a  list  of  them,  with  their  significations, 
hofi  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Of  tlie  need  and  Jmiwrtanoe  of  such  a  work  as  the  writer  has 
here  undertaken  lie  has  no  doubt  whatever;  but  how  sucoeasful  he 
him  been  In  accomplishing  it  he  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  his 
rcttdcrs. 
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Unity  of  Creation 


AND 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


*'/  am  <ome  a  L^ht  into  the  world.**  He  tame  forth  from  the  tosom  of  the 
JUtther,  as  the  Word,  the  Revealer  of  that  Infinite  Mind  in  which,  from  eternity. 
Jit  had  surveyed  the  Arthatype  and  idea  of  all  truth ;  and  He  spohe  with  the 
authority  of  a  divine  oracle. — Dr.  John  Harris. 


I.  The  Gods  many  and  the  Lqkds  many  of  the  ancient  Heathen: 
Their  Ideas  of  the  Origin  and  Government  of  the  World. 

II.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proclaims  the  Existence  of'  OKb  only  TrOe 
AND  Living  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  All. 

III.  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  confirmed  kv  modern  Science:  Evidences 

THAT  THE  EaRTH    AND  THE    WHOLE    UNIVERSE    ARE    THE  WORK    OF 

One  Supreme  Omnipotent  Being. 


Unity  of  Creation 


AND 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus  of  NiVZAHEm 


,IGIITEEN  hundred  years  have  rolled  by 
since  the  eystem  of  truths,  emlxxiied  and 
preserved  in  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, was  proclaimed  to  the  -world  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  chosen  disciples. 
The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  man- 
kind, at  that  period,  was  truly  deplorable ; 
in  every  region,  and  under  every  rule,  they  wei^  fettered 
and  held  in  melancholy  bondage  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  most  degrading  character.  Darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  nations.  The  most 
favored  and  the  most  enlightened  among  them  groped,  aa 
the  blind  for  the  wall,  after  the  truth  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  world,  the  powers  that  ruled  over  it,  find  the  des- 
tiny of  the  race  inhubtting  it.  Earnest,  and  often  heroic 
was  the  struggle  of  natural  intellect  for  the  Ught;  but 
all  their  inquiry,  observation  and  philosophy  lelt  them  in 

fatal  error,  or,  at  beat,  in  painful  obscurity,  on  all  these 
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momentous  questions.  Evoii  a  Plato  was  constrained  to 
begin  his  dificourse  of  tlie  gods,  and  the  generation  of 
the  world,  with  the  caution  to  his  disciples,  "not  to 
expect  anything  beyond  a  likely  conjecfure  concerning 
these  things."  And  a  Ctcero,  after  ages  more  of  investi- 
gation and  subtle  reasoning,  wa-s^  forced  to  the  confession, 
"All  these  things  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,"*  The 
last  and  highest  effort  of  Grecian  philosophy  was  to  erect 
an  altar  to  the  *•  unknown  God."  Thus  tlie  ivorld  by  all 
its  wisdom  failed  to  attain  to  any  clear  or  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  and  living  God. 

Equally  ignorant  were  they  concerning  fhe  ongia  of 
iJte  world  in  which  they  dwelled.  The  isages  and  philos- 
ophers of  antiquity,  without  an  exception,  believed  that 
the  earthj  as  to  the  materials  composing  it,  at  least,  was 
eternal.  Creation,,  or  the  originating  of  anything  from 
notliing,  appeared  to  them  an  absurdity — au  act  incon- 
ceivable, and  impossible  even  to  the  gods.  They  held 
it  as  an  indisputable  axiom  that  "out  of  nothing  nothing 
could  be  made."  Hence  some  of  them  taught  that  deep 
in  darkness,  far  beyond  the  refulgent  expanse,  the  abotle 
of  deities,  matter  had  ever  lain,  a  rude  and  undigested 
and  opaque  mass,  agitated  by  turbulent  and  irregular 
motions  of  its  own  provoking,  and  nurturing,  as  in  a 
seed-bed,  the  rudiments  of  plants,  birds,  beasts  and  man, 
and  even  of  every  species  of  vice  and  evil.  Others 
maintained  that  the  universe  arose  out  of  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  eternal  atoms;    these,  moving  at  hazard. 


*  Compare,  Dt  JTuiwrd  Dtorum^  Lib.  I, 
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produced  by  their  constant  meeting  a  variety  of  sul>- 
stances,  and  finally  organized  forms.  Others  still  held 
that  the  world  both  aa  to  matter  and  form  had  exiated 
without  beginning,  as  they  then  beheld  itj  "The  imi- 
verse,"  they  said^  ^-is  an  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal 
cause." 

As  to  the  govemmenij  or  prov'uJeiwe  tliat  was  over  the 
world,  the  general  belief  was,  that  all  things  were  sub- 
ordinate tu  an  association  of  powerfid  spirits,  which  were 
called  gmh.  One  of  these,  their  detm  maximus^  was  sup- 
l)osed  to  excel  the  rest  in  dignity,  and  to  ixjssese  euper- 
eminent  authority,  and  assigned  to  the  inferior  ones  their 
dominions  and  olFices.  His  rule  over  them,  however, 
was  regarded  as  little  more  than  nominal,  as  he  could 
not  legitimately  invade  their  provinces,  nor  effectually 
frustrate  their  designs.  Though  this  idea  of  associated 
gods  was  common,  yet  every  nation  held  not  to  the  same 
gods,  but  each  had  its  particular  deities,  differing  more 
or  less  from  those  of  other  countries,  not  only  in  their 
names,  but  in  their  nature,  attributes  and  actions,  Rome, 
indeed,  claiming  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world,  became 
iduo  the  pantheon  of  the  world,  and  the  asylum  of 
dejjoaed  and  fugitive  gods  from  among  all  nations.  Thus 
there  were  "  goda  many,  and  lords  many/'  even  j>ast  all 
enumeration. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  named  their  chief  deity 
Juplfey,  Vi'ho^c  empire  was  in  the  aerial  regions;  while 
Xcpfune  ruled  over  the  seas,  and  rivers,  and  fountains  j 
Vutcan  over  burning  mountains  and  fires;  JBk>hj^  over 
the  winds;  Baochiis  over  the  trailing  and  fruitful  vines; 
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Ihn  over  the  hills  and  pastures,  herds  o-nd  flocks  and 
beee;  Cere^  over  grain,  harvests,  etc.  Hence,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  those  who  would  ensure  protec- 
tion, puccess  and  happiness,  religiously  to  cultivate  the 
patronage  of  every  separate  dcity^  and  assiduously  to  pay 
that  homage  to  each  of  them  which  they  respectively 
claimed.  Yet  sometimes  the  gods  would  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  tlic  worshipper  in  propitiating  one  would 
incur  the  displeasure  of  another,  equally  or  more  power- 
ful. Hence  incertitude,  timidity  and  gloom  oppressed 
the  common  mind,  and  not  unfrequcntly  rendei-ed  life 
a  burden.* 

The  Celts  selected  for  the  objects  of  their  adoration 
a  set  of  ancient  Hemes  and  Leaders,  whose  memory,  so 
far  from  being  illustrious  for  virtue,  came  down  to  them 
disgraced  with  vice,  and  loaded  with  infamy.  Their 
fictitious  history  was  a  tissue  of  superhuman  abomina- 
tions,  and  the  rites  of  their  woi'ship  for  the  most  part 
I'cvoltingly  unclean. 

The  Egyptians,  wlio.se  civilization,  arte  and  sciences 
an  bcdate  recorded  history,  made  similar  characters  their 
gods,  such  as  Omria,  tSci'apt\  Ti/phon,  Lts,  and  others ; 
with  the  worship  of  these  was  joined  that  of  the  Con- 
ftfelhUhm,  the  Sim,  the  Mcjo}i^  the  Dogeinr,  Animah  of 
every  kind,  even  voracious  and  venomous  Rejyiiks,  And 
the  woi'«liip  tliey  paid  such  deities  was  absurd,  corrupt- 
ing and  disgraceful  to  the  la.st  degree,  f 

The  Chaldeans  and  Persians  believed  in  one  supreme 

*  Cninp.  both  the  llimJ  nf  Ilonicr,  and  tho  ^neid  of  Virgil,  paasim. 
t  See  JabJonski'a  Fanlhmn  u^jptiorum. 
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divinityj  Mifhrn,  under  whom  were  two  others  of  inferior 
(jrder,  Oromascles  aiid  Ariman^  the  former  the  author  of 
hght,  intelligence  and  all  good ;  and  the  hitter  of  dark- 
ness, and  of  whatever  is  gross,  or  the  cause  of  evil. 

The  Hindoos  from  very  remote  antiquity  embraced 
the  system  of  religion  called  Brahmtmm,  involving  the 
worship  of  their  three  principal  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  It  waa  in  form  and  in  essence  nn  enormous 
IKjlytheism,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  rather  true  Rtntlmani; 
fcr  it  taught  that  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa  (forma- 
tion) all  things  are  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  and  that 
at  a  stated  time  tlie  creative  power  would  again  Ije  called 
into  action. 

The  Chinese,  and  other  nations  of  eastern  Asia,  fol- 
lowed ^m^-^^Mwh,  their  principal  god  l^eing  Buddha;  it 
woB  in  effect  little  else  than  ffheer  Atheism.  Its  highest 
reward  of  piety,  and  its  objt'ct  of  most  earnest  desire  and 
pursuit,  WiUi  extinction  of  U-iu]!^,  or  annihihuion. 

•Such,  in  brief,  were  the  prevuiUng  reUgtons  of  the 
mo^it  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  8  lulvent.  And  these  were  the  vicw3  and  creeds, 
not  of  the  unietlecting  and  ignorant  only,  hut  also  of  the 
most  intellectual  and  enlightened — of  poets,  philosopliers 
and  leginlaton? — of  those  who  were  the  pride  of  their 
time,  and  the  boast  of  their  species.  Siicrnte^,  while  he 
uttered  ninny  f<ub]ime  sentiments  of  a  moral  and  religioua 
nature,  yet  iK'Ueved  in  a  plurality  of  objects  of  worship, 
and  expreSi.^ed  it  m  his  conviction,  timt  a  wise  and  good 
man  ought  to  worship  the  gods  recognized  hy  the  country 
to  wh.ich  he  belonged.     Hit*  disciple  and  intimate  friend 
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Xenophon  declares  of  liim,  that  he  never  untlcrtook  any 
work  without  first  inking  counsel  of  the  gotls.  And 
his  last  request  was  that  an  ofleruig  he  had  vowed  to 
Esculapius  might  he  paid  for  him  by  his  friends,  The 
illustrious  names  of  Zeuo^  Cleanfhes,  EpictefnSj  and 
3/«rctf»  Antmiimm.,  stand  connected  with  a  religious  f^ys- 
tem,  Stoicism,  which,  while  it  recoj^iizcd  in  some  sense 
a  Supreme  Being,  drew  no  intelligible  distinction  between 
God  and  matter;  which  made  Fate  a  prime  article  of 
faith,  and  affirmed  that  "when  death  is  we  are  not," 
The  religious  Hentiments  of  Seneca  were  of  no  higher 
type:  "whatever  that  be,"  he  said,  "which  has  deter- 
mined our  lives  and  our  deaths,  it  binds  the  gods  also 
by  the  same  neces.sity ;  humfin  and  divine  things  alike 
nvQ  carried  along  in  an  irrevocable  course."  Epicitruftj 
though  a  man  of  most  vigorous  intellect,  find  the  nutlior 
of  many  wise,  excellent  and  exalted  sentiments,  nmin- 
taincd  that  the  universe  accidentally  arose  from  a  cloud 
of  dust,  that  the  gods  were  indiflerent  as  to  human  afiairs, 
or  rather,  entirely  unacquainted  with  them.  And  Aris' 
itAle  taught  that  "the  chief  deity  resides  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  and  observes  nothing,  and  cares  for  nothing  be- 
yond himself."  * 

From  all  this  we  plainly  see  that  even  those  individuals, 
who  were  endowed  with  a  superior  degree  of  intellectual 
power,  and  who  occasionally  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  right  path,  were  unable  to  proceed  in  it, 
but  ever  and  anon  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  doubts 
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and  errors,  and  disfigured  what  little  they  had  acquired 
of  sound  wisdom,  by  an  admixture  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  absurd  opinions.  Left  to  its  unaided 
struggle,  helpless  and  forlornj  indeed,  was  the  condition 
of  our  race. 


II. 


From  this  dark  and  desolate  aspect  of  mankind,  which 
presents  itself  to  us  alike  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
on  the  plains  of  India,  amid  the  temples  of  Greece  and 
the  palaces  of  Borne,  let  us  now  turn  to  another  field — - 
a  field  to  which  the  great  Names,  whose  sentiments  we 
have  now  reviewed,  would  have  scorned  to  look  for  light, 
or  wisdom,  or  anything  else  great  or  good.  It  is  the 
small  and  impoverished  province  of  Judea,  occupied  by 
a  subjugated  and  despised  people.  Here  we  behold  a 
man,  plain  and  lowly,  reared  amid  the  toil  and  poverty 
of  an  obscure  village,  going  forth  and  discoursing  to 
delighted  multitudes  on  the  profound  subjects,  which  all 
the  wisdom  of  sages  had  failed  to  illumine  or  relieve. 
This  is  Jmim  of  NazaretJi,  Let  us  listen  to  a  few  of 
his  sublime  enunciations.  Without  wealth,  power,  or 
pre>«tige  to  support  him,  we  hear  him  proclaim  to  the 
world  with  the  calmness  of  assured  knowledge  and  of 
conscious  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  philosophies 
and  H'ligions  of  all  nations,  that — 

TJyere  in  none  ffoorj  hid  One^  that  w  God. 

AU  fhmgs  were  made  by  Him  ;  and  wlthmd  Sim  wa» 
not  anything  made  ihut  tms  made. 
a 
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He  uphokleth  all  things  hij  the  word  of  his  powers  aiid 
hy  Htm  all  ihimjs  (•onsisi. 

He  maiceth  kia  aun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  (lie  good, 
and  semldh  rain  on  the  just  and  on  tlie  uj\fust. 

He  /eedeth  tite  fowls  of  die  air  ;  He  arrays  tlie  lilies  of 
Uiejidd  as  teas  not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

A  sparrow  sliall  not  fall  on  the  ground  imthout  your 
Father  ;  tlte  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered. 

He  is  die  God  and  Father  of  all ;  in  Him  all  live^  and 
move^  and  have  their  being. 

He  is  the  King  etemalf  immortal^  Invisible  ;  the  only  wise 
Godj  7chom  7io  man  hath  seeitf  nor  can  see: 

Of  Hiniy  and  tkrovgh  Him^  and  to  Himy  are  all  things: 
to  ichom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen. 

Thus,  in  all  places,  throughout  his  nunistry,  and  by 
all  his  apostles,  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hoary  idolatries  of  the 
earthj  that  thei-e  ii*  but  one  God,  true  and  living  and 
wise  and  i)owcrful ;  that  none  shared  with  Him  at  the 
first  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  that  none  nmo  share 
with  Him  in  its  government;  that  He  hath  made  all 
things,  and  that  for  his  pleasure  they  arc  and  were 
created.  This  was  a  doctrine  that  was  new  and  surpria- 
ing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth — a  doctrine  such  as  was 
never  broached  in  the  Academies  of  Greece,  never  heard 
ill  the  Forum  of  Rome,  never  whis|)ered  by  the  oracles  of 
Arcadia,  Dtilphos  or  Dodona — a  doctrine,  indeed,  far  in 
advance,  and  far  above  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  lu 
Hiisy  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stood  alone  in  his  teaching.  No 
other  instructor  had  ever  put  forth,  or  ever  conceived 
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such  exalted  views  of  God>  or  of  creation^  or  of  provi- 
dence. 

And  now  the  great  question  is.  Was  He  right?  Ai-e 
we  to  receive  his  testimony,  single  and  alone,  agaiUBt 
the  sentiments  and  practices  of  the  whole  world?  Was 
his  teaching  according  to  fact  and  truth?  la  it  sus- 
tained and  confirmed  by  the  light  of  this  nineteenth 
century? — We  answer,   Yes;    completely  and   in   all 

PAHTICULABS. 

No  fact  has  been  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  modern 
research,  than  that  the  Creation  is  one  in  its  origin,  one 
in  its  govern  men  1^  and  one  in  its  end.  The  heathen,  wc 
have  seen,  placed  a  separate  god,  of  distinctive  character 
and  aims,  to  preside  over  every  particular  province  and 
element  of  nature;  but,  as  the  Great  Teacher  utterly 
discarded,  so  the  light  of  modern  Bcience  has  wholly  diBsi- 
patcd  these  phantoms,  by  revealing  one  general  plan,  and 
the  iitime  general  laws,  running  througliout  every  region 
and  department  of  the  universe.  And  now  to  the  proof 
of  this. 


III. 

Let  us  take  a  general  survey  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 
And  what  do  we  find  in  evidence  that  all  its  parts  and 
elements  are  tlie  productions  of  one  hand,  and  under  the 
government  of  one  mind?  The  same  s;un  illumluea  the 
day,  and  the  name  moon  cheers  the  night,  in  every  land. 
The  same  atmosphere  envelopes  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  same  ocean-waters  begirt  and  beat  upon  its  thousand 
Kinuous  sliores.     The  tides  rise  and  fall,  and  the  rivers 
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form  and  flow  after  the  same  manner  wherever  we  go. 
Seed-time  and  harvcstj  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
and  day  and  night,  pursue  their  unwearied  rounds  for  all 
nations,  and  for  all  time.  Nowhere  do  we  find  or  feel 
ourselves  to  have  passed  into  the  dominion  of  another 
and  a  diiforeut  god. 

The  grand  elements  of  nature  move  and  operate 
according  to  the  same  uniform  laws,  the  world  over. 
Whether  we  traverse  the  plains,  climb  the  mountains,  sail 
upon  the  seas,  dive  into  caverns,  or  ascend  into  the  clouds, 
we  find  these  laws  in  undeviating  operation.  Not  an 
element  moves  capriciously,  not  an  atom  floats  at  random. 
Gravitation  exerts  its  power  according  to  the  same  rule, 
gases  combine  in  the  same  proportions,  metals  fuse  and 
liquids  boil  at  the  same  points  of  heat,  light  is  reflected 
and  refracted  at  the  same  angles,  heat  is  radiated  and 
the;  air  is  condensed  or  rarefied  after  the  same  hiwi*,  and 
dfjw  and  rain  and  snow  are  produced  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  according  to  the  same  process — whether 
wc  stand  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  globe. 

The  electric,  magnetic  and  vital  forces  are  likewise 
invariable  in  their  action.  The  Needle  elects  its  posi- 
tion* the  fiery  fluid  of  the  clouds  recovers  its  equilibrium, 
and  life  puts  forth  its  powers,  in  the  same  way,  wherever 
we  go.  Atoms  cohere  to  atouxs,  and  unite  to  form  the 
crystal,  or  coalesce  to  produce  the  green  blade,  or  aggre- 
gate to  build  the  lordly  tree,  or  blend  to  put  forth  the 
painted  and  perfumed  flower,  or  combine  to  yield  the 
luscious  fruit — ^under  the  impulses  of  the  same  myste- 
rious lawsj  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
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In  like  manner,  one  vast  and  magmficent  plan  runs 
and  ramifies  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Wiiile 
ten  thouaand  varieties  and  innumerable  minor  distinc- 
tjona  prevail,  all  animated  beings  belong  to  this  one 
pystem,  and  nre  relat^^d  one  to  another  aa  are  the  various 
member8  uf  one  animal  body.  So  uniformly  is  this  plan 
of  animal  utructure  followed  that^  give  to  a  Cuvier  or  an 
Owen  a  single  bone,  a  single  tooth,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  to  what  class  of  animals  the  owner  belongedj  ami 
even  what  its  character,  its  food,  and  its  general  habit» 
were.  The  fowl  and  the  fish,  the  carnivorant  and  the 
ruminant,  the  quadruped  and  the  biped^  retain  and  cx- 
liibit  their  dietinctive  ])ccuUarities  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Modei-n  investigation  has  gone  still  further,  and  proved 
that  every  province,  element  and  agency  of  creation  are 
connected  with  tivtry  other  province,  element  and  agency, 
that  nothing  stands  isolated  or  alone,  but  that  all  form 
one  grand  and  complete  whole.  Sea  and  land  and  air 
arc  closely  related  and  mutually  dependent.  The  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean  has  been  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  the  continents,  while  the  atmosphere  has  been  con- 
stituted to  form  a  medium  of  direct  and  ceaseless  com- 
munication between  them.  The  waters  of  the  deep 
ascend  in  perpetual  exhalations  into  the  atmosphere,  the 
atmosphere  collects  these  into  clouds,  the  clouds  are 
borne  along  by  the  winds  and  condensed  by  the  cold 
into  rain,  the  rain  descends  in  showers  on  the  plains  and 
the  mountains,  part  of  it  is  retained  to  nourish  their 
vegetation  and  living  tenants,  and  part  flows  together 
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and  returns  bj  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  to  commence  t 
game  circuit  again.    Such  are  the  connections  and  mutu 
adaptations  of  all  these  elements  and  agencies,  fitting 
as  wheel  into  a  wheel,  and  pursuing  their  magnifice 
round  of  operation  without  waste,  or  weariness,  or  ce 
fiation. 

A  thousand  other  bonds  of  relation  and  adjuslracu 
rxist  between  the  ground  under  our  feet  and  the  Arma- 
ment over  our  heada.     Every  plant  and  tree  and  blade 
of  grass  is  such  a  bond ;   each  of  these  with  its  root» 
takes  hold  of  the  soil,  and  draws  from  it  its  food,  while 
with  its  leaves  it  maintains  communication  with  tl; 
atmosphere.     Every  bird,  and  beast,  and  human  bein 
ia  also  a  similar  bondj  while  these  derive  their  nourish 
ihcnt  from  the  ground,  thej  inhale  the  vital  fluid  from 
the  air.     Add  to  all  this,  their  lungs,  tlieir  ears,  thei 
organs  of  smell,  their  organs  of  speech,  and  even  th 
pores  of  their  skins  are  made  for  the  atmosphere,  and  tin 
atmosphere  is  made  for  them,  being  so  constituted 
ever  to  serve  the  purposes  and  meet  the  necessiti 
all  these  with  promptness,  facility  and  pleasure. 

Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  the  unity  of  i 
tion  them  the  balancings  of  its  different  department 
thcBC  depend  upon  the  most  skilfully  arrange 
meuts.     Of  this  many  striking  instances  at  one 
themselves.     The  ground  is  constituted  to  ah 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  to  retain  it  till  nig 
when  it  gives  it  out  again,  and  thiuj  itii 
most  admirably  equalized.     Again :    the 
^avca^  absorb  heat  dflring  thcja^jy^nd 
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into  the  clear  atmosphere  at  night,  till  Ihey  are  so 
reduced  in  tcmpeniture  as  to  condense  the  moisture 
floating  in  the  air  into  the  dew-drops  necessary  to  refresh 
and  nourish  them.  And  again  :  animals  breathe  oxygen, 
and  in  their  exhalations  set  carbonic  acid  free  for  the 
use  of  plants;  and  plants  through  the  pores  of  their 
leaves  imbibe  this  carbonic  acid,  and  in  return  set 
oxygen  free  for  the  benefit  of  animals.  Thus  animals 
and  plants  balance  one  another  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
by  the  preservation  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  purity. 
And  when  both  the  plant  and  the  animal  have  run  their 
course,  and  die,  the  soil  stands  ready  to  receive  their 
grosser  materials,  and  the  atmosphere  to  resume  their 
more  ethereal  substances,  which  they  had  before  respec- 
tively contributed  to  rear  their  organizations  5  andj  hav* 
ing  renovated  them,  each  is  prepared  to  bestow  tliem 
again  on  other  and  new  plants  and  animals.  In  this  way 
the  Great  Ruler  of  all  unfolds  and  carries  on  that  beauti- 
ful round  of  beings  in  which  every  link  maintains  its 
pliLce  and  importance,  and  the  happiness  of  every  part 
flowa  from  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

*■''  Look  round  the  world !  behold  the  ctiain  of  lov« 
Cotnbining  all  below  tuid  all  above. 
See  jilastic  nature  workiog  to  tbi3  end; 
Atoms  to  atoms — clods  to  crystals  tepd. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain ; 
Bee  life,  dissolving,  vegetate  again. 
All  served,  all  serving,  nothing  stands  alone, 
The  cb&in  holds  on,  and  where  It  endB  unknown." 

Nothing,  therefore,  like  the  diversity  of  plan,  or  tho 
divided  dominion,  or  the  conflicting  authority  of  different 
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gods,  such  as  heathen  poets  and  philosophura  vahily 
imaginedj  appears  in  all  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the 
atina<^pherG. 

But  our  chain  of  evidence  to  the  unity  of  creation 
docs  not  terminate  with  our  own  globe.  Thougli  the 
earth  is  a  separate  and  distinct  world,  yet  it  has  its  con- 
ncctioud  and  relations  with  other  worlds ;  and  we  now 
advance  to  contemplate  these  evidences  in  the  loftier 
realms  of  the  universe. 

The  earth  is  a  dependent  satellite  of  the  sun  j  it  could 
not  have  existed  before  the  sun,  any  more  than  the  eye 
before  the  headj  nor  could  it  now  continue  to  exist 
without  him  save  as  a  mass  of  cold  and  dark  and  dead 
materials.  The  welfare  of  our  world — the  welfare  and 
existence  of  all  terrestrial  plants  and  aniiualH  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  seasons,  and  the  alternation  of  light 
and  darkness ;  but  these  again  are  dependent  u^xju  the' 
earth's  twofold  revolution  in  reference  to  the  sun;  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  sun's  gravitation  its  yearly 
circuit  is  accomplished.  And  from  the  sun  comes  down 
to  us  our  light  and  heat  and  other  essential  forces. 
Whatever  of  tides  or  currents  tliere  are  in  the  ocean  j 
whatever  flowing  streams  or  gushing  fountains  there  are 
on  the  dryland;  whatever  rain,  or  wind,  or  moisture 
there  may  be  in  the  atmosphere ;  whatever  of  beauty  in 
form  or  color  there  is  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom ;  what- 
ever of  activity  or  happiness  there  is  found  among  ani- 
mated beings — all,  ull  result  from  the  manifold  and 
benign  influences  of  this  glorious  luminary.  What  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  that  the  action  of  the 
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Bun  is  to  the  earth ;  it  is  the  motive  power  of  all  its 
varied  activities.  The  water  and  the  air,  the  vegetable 
productions,  ami  the  animated  beings  of  the  whole  earth, 
have  been  constituted  with  s[)ecific  reference  to  the  light 
and  lieat  and  actinism  of  tlie  sun  ;  and  the  sun  has  been 
made  the  depository  and  dispenser  of  such  light  and  heat 
OS  are  specifically  ada[)ted  to  produce  tlio  niotions.  to  sup- 
ply the  stimuli,  and  to  afl'ard  the  conveniences,  which 
all  these  require.  In  view  then  of  such  a  concourse  of 
esBcntial  relations,  and  striking  aduptatious,  wo  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  lie  M'ho  made  the  earth  made 
the  Buu  also. 

Being  thus  I'clatcd  to  the  sun,  we  find  our&clves  related 
likewise  to  a  family  of  a  hundred  other  worlds — planets, 
planetoids  and  satellites — ^that  revolve  with  us  around 
him  as  a  common  centix?.  What  the  sun  is  to  our  world, 
lie  iiJ  to  each  of  these.  All  are  governed  by  the  same 
gravitating  jiowcr,  all  ai*e  illumined  by  the  fsame  light, 
all  pur&ue  the  same  rounde,  all  exhibit  the  same  formsr, 
all  enjoy  BimiUir  changes  of  seasons  and  of  day  and 
night,  while  all  constitute  together  one  complete  and 
hunnonious  system.       ^ 

That  the  members  of  this  great  family  of  worlds  are 
of  one  origin,  are  the  works  of  one  and  the  same  omnipo- 
tent Being,  we  have  various  evidences  of  a  still  moi'e 
direct  nature.  The  solar  system  is  a  complete  whole; 
all  it,H  paiiij  are  related,  and  mutually  influence  one 
another;  and  so  nicely  are  their  respective  attnictions 
balanced,  that  not  a  member  could  be  struck  out,  or 
removed,  without  destroying  the  equilibrium  and  cndan- 
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gering  the  safety  of  all.  Again :  tinder  the  tolescopo 
the  moon  exhibits  a  surface  diversified  like  that  of  the 
earthj  with  plains  and  hills  and  valleys ;  it  abounda, 
moreover,  with  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  having  forms 
that  are  well  illustrated  by  some  of  the  earth's  volcanoes, 
although  of  immense  size.  The  principles  exemplified 
on  the  earth  are  but  repeated  in  the  moon.  The  tele- 
scope reveals  on  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  also  clear  in- 
dications of  arrangements  strikingly  analogous  to  those  on 
our  own  globe — such  as  land  and  water,  mountain  ridges, 
agitated  atmasphores,  floating  clouds,  .summer  heat,  and 
winter  snows,  ( See  the  accompanying  Map  of  the 
Planet  Mars.)  And  that  instrument  of  recent  invention 
but  marvellous  powers,  the  spectroscope,  has  proved  that 
many  of  the  very  materials  composing  our  globe  are 
found  also  in  the  composition  of  the  sun.  IhjdroQcn 
abounds  in  it,  and  sodium  has  been  discovered  there ; 
besides  these,  the  sun's  atmosphere  contains  the  vapors 
ofcalcium^  magneamm^  and  chromium;  'iron,  copper^  zhic^ 
and  other  metals  appear  also  to  exist  in  die  sun.  Here, 
then,  we  have,  not  similarity  only,  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  but,  in  a  great  measui'c,  kindred  and  iden- 
tity of  composition.  And  the  same  obviously  holds 
equally  true  of  all  the  other  planets  and  the  sun.  Add 
to  all  the  above  the  interesting  fact,  that  we  have  sent 
down  to  U3  from  the  heavens  ftpecimens  of  these  celestial 
bodies  in  the  meteoric  stones  that  have  frequently  iivllen 
to  the  earth.  It  is  now  regarded  as  proven  that  these 
proceed  from  the  inter-planetary  spaces.  Now  these 
meteoric  bodies,  which  have  been  found  of  all  slzes^  from 
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a  few  ounces  to  maiiy  tons  in  weight,  exhibit  the  opera- 
tion of  precisely  the  same  chemical  and  crystallographic 
laws  as  the  rocks  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  lliem  has  been 
discovered  no  new  element,  no  new  principle  of  any  kind. 
Now,  all  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations  constitute 
a  complete  demonstration,  that  the  sun,  the  earth,  and 
alt  the  other  planets  are  the  contrivance  of  one  Mind, 
the  work  of  one  Hand,  and  under  the  dominion  of  one 
wise  and  almighty  Being.  \ye  can  discover  nothing  on 
the  earth  below,  or  in  the  heavens  above,  that  lends  the 
shadow  of  countenance  to  the  idea,  that  these  great  orbs 
are  under  the  rule  of  diflcrcnt  deities;  nothing,  indeed, 
that  indicates  the  existence  of  such  fabulous  beings. 

The  solar  system,  numerous  and  diversified  as  are  the 
globes  composing  it,  is  but  a  member  of  a  pystcm  still 
higher — a  Sidereal  System.  As  the  planet  Jupiter 
carries  along  with  it  its  four  revolving  moons  in  its 
circuit  round  the  eun,  so  the  sun  itself,  with  all  its  vast 
and  magnificent  rettnuo  of  planets  and  satellites,  has 
been  discovered  to  advance  and  revolve  around  a  fixed 
centre,  situated  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the 
depths  of  space.  This  centre  is  said  to  be  the  beautiful 
star  named  Alcyone,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  Other  suns 
(fur  such  the  fixed  stars  arc  believed  to  be),  carrying 
with  them  equally  large  and  splendid  retinues  of  worlds, 
have  been  observed  to  revolve  in  a  similar  manner,  along 
orbits  of  incalculable  dimensions.  In  short,  all  the  stars 
of  heaven,  countless  as  they  may  be,  there  are  reasons 
to  believe,  are  in  like  manner  in  incessant  revolution 
througli  the  trackless  voids  of  immensity.     Thus  globe 
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is  linked  to  g'o'jc^  and  system  chained  to  syetemj  while 
the  whole  amazing'  universe  Is  fast  bound  to  the  invisible 
and  eternal  Throne  of  Jeiiovaii. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  our  argument,  ivhere 
we  aj'C  prepared  to  contemplate  yet  higher  and  raore  gen- 
eral evidences  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  vast  creation, 
both  as  to  its  origin  and  its  government.  There  are 
found  in  the  universe  certain  laws  and  forcca,  which  are 
observed  to  prevail,  and  to  be  in  unilbnii  operation, 
throughout  all  worlds,  and  all  systems  of  worlds,  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  telescopic  power ;  which  laws  and  forces 
may  be  regarded  as  the  common  bonds  of  the  whole 
material  creation.     Of  these  we  notice, 

Firstj  G}'avUaiio)}y  or  that  property  of  matter  by  which 
paiiicle  is  attracted  by  particle,  and  mass  by  mass.  In 
all  material  things  this  force  is  ever  present  and  over 
active.  It  is  by  its  all-pervading  inftiience  that  the 
glittering  dew-drop  is  held  together  a  crystal  sphere 
upon  the  bonding  blade — that  the  apple  loosened  from 
the  tree  descends  to  the  ground — that  the  river  flows 
and  leaps  to  form  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract — that  the 
moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  in  its  course  round  the  sun.  And  throughout  na* 
turc  it  operates  undeviatingly  according  to  the  same  law, 
«io  that  the  astronomer  by  means  of  it  can  poise  the  nia.sa 
of  one  planet  against  that  of  another,  and  tell  with  abso- 
lute exactncKS  and  certainty  tlicir  comparative  weights. 
Throughout  the  universe  the  balance  of  gravitating  force 
IS  unerringly  sustained.  If  the  smallest  asteroid  in  the 
eygtenij,  or  the  minutest  twinkling  star  in  the  vault  of 
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heaven,  were  blotted  out  of  existence,  or  even  removed 
out  of  its  proper  pUice,  the  balance  of  gravitation  would 
be  disturbed,  and  the  event  felt  through  all  the  created 
pystems  of  worlds.  A  slight  iremhlmg^  produced  by  an 
unknown  influence,  in  the  motion  of  the  planet  Uranus, 
actually  offered  sufficient  data  to  calculate  both  the 
position  and  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  cause ;  and 
upon  directing  the  telescope  to  that  point  in  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  Calculator  in  his  study,  behold  the 
cauae  in  the  lonely  Neptune,  a  planet  lying  more  than 
a  thousand  miUions  of  miles  beyond,  and  never  beheld 
by  mortal  ej'e  before  1  So  firmly,  yet  so  evenly  and 
delicately  lies  all  nature  in  the  embrace  of  this  infinite 
power,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  blow 
that  sounds  forth  the  midnight  hour  upon  the  city  Bell,  is 
conveyed  by  successive  impulses  to  everyone  of  the  myriad 
orbs  of  heaven.  From  the  imperceptibly  small  to  the  im- 
mensely large — from  the  centre  of  creation  to  its  utmost 
Ixiundii — gravitation  exerts  its  force.  It  pervades  and 
embraces  and  holds  together  the  whole  material  universe. 


The  amiilleat  dust  which  floata  apon  the  wind 
Bears  Um  strong  iroprces  of  the  Eternal  Mind. 
In  mystery  round  it.  eubtle  forces  roll ; 
And  gravitation  binds  and  guides  the  whole. 
In  every  Band  before  the  tempest  hurled 
Lie  locked  the  iHiivera  which  regwlitte  a  world, 
And  from  each  atnra  Imman  thought  may  rise 
With  might  to  pierce  tlie  mysteries  of  the  skies-* 
To  try  eacli  force  which  ndeg  the  niiglity  plan, 
Of  moving  planets,  or  of  breathing  man ; 
And  from  the  secret  wondera  of  each  sod, 
Evoke  the  truths,  iuid  leara  the  iKiwer  of  God.'* 
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A  second  general  bond  of  the  universe  is  found  in  the 
all-pervading  Eflier.  The  existence  of  such  a  medium 
was  long  suspected;  and  now  has  been  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  scientific  men  generally.  This  ether 
18  supposed  to  be  an  elastic  mediura  of  extreme  tenuity, 
pervading  all  space,  not  even  excepting  what  is  occupied 
by  material  bodies,*  and  extending  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  the  universe.  All  substances,  all  planets,  all 
By  stems,  are  enveloped  in  it,  and  suffused  with  it.  Now, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  day,  Utjht  con- 
sists in  a  vibratory  movement  excited  and  propagated 
tlirougli  this  ether  by  the  sun,  the  stars,  or  other  Inmi- 
noMa  bodies.  It  therefore  resembles  sound,  which  is 
produced  by  undulations  in  the  air.  In  neither  ca.se 
is  tliure  a  transfer  of  substance,  or  travelling  entity,  but 
simply  a  propixgated  motion,  analogous  to  the  waves 
generated  by  the  wind  across  a  field  of  wheat,  in  which 
there  is  no  actual  movement  of  the  growing  stems  from 
their  places,  but  only  the  advancing  forms  of  waves. 
Tlic  vibratioJis  in  the  luminiferous  ether,  by  wMch  light 
is  produced,  are  supposed  to  be  Bomewliat  similar  to 
these ;  or,  what  is  a  better  illustration  still,  to  the  vibra- 
tions propagated  along  a  stretched  chord.  In  this  ether, 
therefore,  we  have,  not  simply  a  l>ond  of  connection,  but 
a  most  marveUous  medium  of  communication  between 
all  world.s,  and  all  systems  of  worlds.  On  its  swift- 
winged  vibrations,  consignments  of  light  and  heat  are 
perpetually  despatched  from  the  sun  to  all  his  encirclnig 


*  Herscbd's  Sckti'  Lccts,^  No.  VII. 
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planets  and  satellitoa,  and  from  those  again  into  sur- 
rounding space.  Through  its  ethereal  pulsations,  every 
visible  star  in  the  heavens  reveala  its  existence^  and 
accurately  announces  ita  every  change  of  position  or  of 
brightness,  to  every  other  visible  star.  By  its  mysterioua 
agency  messages  of  light  perpetually  come  and  go  be- 
tween the  innumerable  orbs  of  heaven,  traversing  t!ie 
voids  of  immensity  in  all  conceivable,  in  all  possible 
directions.  Thus  all  regions^  all  provinces,  all  parta  of 
the  universe  are  in  perpetual  and  infallible  commu- 
nication. 

Theae  eth^r  messages  are  not  transmitted  instanta- 
neously, but  occupy  time  according  to  distance.  Light 
travels  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  per  second.  Hence 
the  light  of  the  sun,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  sun's 
picture,  with  all  his  dark  sij>ots  and  bright  facultc,  comes 
to  us  in  eight  and  a  quarter  minutes;  the  picture  of 
Jupiter  arrayed  in  his  shifting  belts,  when  at  hia  mean 
distance,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  that  of  Nep- 
tunCj  the  remotest  of  the  planets,  in  four  hours.  From 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  a  Centauri,  the  passage  of  light 
occupies  full  three  years ;  from  61  Cygni,  ten  years ; 
from  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  twenty  years ; 
from  the  Pole  Star,  forty-six  years;  from  the  serene 
Capc'lla,  seven ty-two  years;  from  the  Pleiades,  seven 
hundred  years;  from  others  as  many  thousand?,  and 
from  others  still  probably  as  many  millions  of  years. 
Hence  when  we  direct  our  telescope  to  these  stars,  we 
see  them,  not  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment,  but  as 
they  were  so  many  yeara  or  so  many  centuries  ago. 
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From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears,  then^  that  from 
every  star,  every  planet^  every  satellite,  there  flows  out 
in  all  directions  a  distinct  and  perfect  picture  of  what- 
ever scene  or  aspect  its  surface  presents  at  every  passing 
hour,  every  passing  moment;  and  this  picture  continues 
its  outward  flight  forever  into  the  depths  of  infinite  space. 
The  mariner  takes  observation  of  the  star  of  the  Pole,  and 
his  eye  receives  a  picture  of  it  that  left  its  disc  nearly 
fifty  years  since.  The  astronomer  peers  at  Alc^'one,  and 
receives  an  image  that  took  its  flight  from  that  orb  full 
seven  centuries  ago.  The  same  holds  true,  of  courae,  of 
the  planet  upon  which  we  dwell.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
those  stars  (supposing  such  inhabitants  to  exists  and  to  be 
endowed  with  the  requisite  power  of  vision),  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  requires  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
for  the  flight  of  light,  the  scene  of  the  Pilgrims'  Landing 
is  just  now  becoming  visible.  To  the  dwellers  of  worlds 
at  seven  and  a  half  times  that  distance,  the  sad  and  tragic 
deed  of  the  crucifixion  on  Calvary  is  a  present  scene  trans- 
piring  in  all  its  reality  as  under  their  eyes.  The  occu- 
pants of  still  remoter  spheref?,  that  are  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance, are  now  gazing  upon  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
breaking  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  opening,  to  sweep 
away  the  incorrigible  antediluvians.  Thus  at  some  point 
or  other,  in  the  boundless  expanse,  every  visible  event  in 
the  history  of  our  globe,  and  of  all  other  globes,  may  be 
seen  at  any  particular  moment.  And  as  the  Infinite 
God  is  present  at  all  such  points,  every  deed  and  every 
event  that  has  ever  transpired  must  be  still  present  be- 
fore his  view.     This  luminiferonsi  ethers  therefore^  may 
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be  regarded  as  an  illimitable  Volume^  receiving  and  pre- 
Bcrviiig  on  its  m^'stic  pages  the  full  record  of  the  universe. 
A  third  general  bond  we  have  in  Magneilmn,  The 
Bim  not  only  sways  the  whole  planetary  system  by  his 
gravitating  force,  and  cheers  and  animates  it  by  his  light 
and  heat,  but  pours  forth  also  a  subtle  yet  powerful  mag- 
netic influence  upon  its  every  member.  Careful  and 
prolonged  observation  of  the  vibrations  of  the  Needle 
has  demonstrated  a  uniform  coincidence,  both  in  time  and 
in  intensity,  between  the  changes  that  take  place  on  the 
sun's  eurface,  and  the  changes  observed  in  the  magnetism 
ef  the  earth.  When  the  spots  on  the  sun's  disc  are  most 
numerous,  then  the  vibration  of  the  magnet  is  most  ex- 
tensive; and  when  his  face  is  least  obscured  by  these 
ejx>ts,  then  the  Needle  vibrates  over  the  least  ai'c.  Un- 
usual agitations  upon  the  solar  surface  produce  what  are 
called  **  magnetic  storms"  on  our  globe.  Some  of  these 
Btorras  have  been  very  notable.  In  the  year  18j9,  two 
immense  bright  spots,  resembling  vast  luminous  clouds, 
suddenly  burst  into  view  on  the  sun  &  surface  \  instantly 
upon  this,  magnetic  instruments  were  everywhere  thrown 
into  extraordinary  agitation ;  *'  telegrapliic  communica- 
tion was  interrupted ;  and,  in  some  cases,  telegraphic 
oflices  wei*e  set  on  fire;  auroras  appeared  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres  during  the  night 
that  followed ;  and  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth  seemed 
to  thrill  responsively  to  the  disturbance  which  had 
aflccted  the  great  central  luminary  of  the  solar  system."  * 
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If  our  planet  be  thus  affected  by  the  sun's  magnetic 
influence,  then  all  the  other  planets  also.  Mercury  and 
Venua  much  more,  aa  they  are  much  nearer.  But  be- 
yond our  carthj  and  beyond  the  orbit  of  ruddy  Mare, 
tlie  magnetic  impulse's  speed  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
The  vast  sphere  of  Jupiter  and  its  four  dancing  moona 
are  thrilled  in  every  partj  as  the  magnetic  wave  rolls  in 
upon  them;  then  Satnrn  feels  the  shock,  then  Uranus, 
then  Neptune ;  and  etill  onward  in  lessening  forcCj  but 
ever-widening  circles,  sweeps  the  mystic  power — and  who 
tihall  tell  where  it  ends ! — In  this  magnetic  influence  of 
the  6un,  exerted  with  every  passing  instant,  we  Bee 
another  important  bond  of  union  between  the  orbs  com- 
posing the  mighty  universe, .and  another  proof  that  they 
are  the  product  of  one  creative  Mind. 

From  all  that  hai*  now  been  stated,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  same  general  forces  which  operate,  and  the 
same  general  laws  which  rule  on  the  earth,  prevail  also 
in  the  heavens.  So  lar  as  human  science  has  been  able 
to  investigate,  there  is  a  unity  in  the  composition^  tlic 
construction  and  the  government  of  the  whole  univer&o* 
Olobee  of  matter  are  strewn  tliroughout  inunensity. 
Motion  is  everywhere  obsers^ablc;  nothing  is  at  absolute 
rent.  Gmrikdloii  is  omnipresent,  and  exerts  its  power 
alike  upon  the  little  and  the  great,  the  near  and  tlie 
remote;  by  the  pamc  law  it  moulds  the  tear  and  rounds 
tlic  planet ;  by  the  same  force  it  brings  the  one  to  the 
ground  and  carries  the  other  on  in  its  orbit.  Llijhfy  too, 
ipanifest:!  its  presence  everywhere  j  and  whether  it  comes 
from  the  sun,  from  the  moon,  or  from  the  most  distant 
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star,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  transmitted 
through  the  same  medium,  Heaiy  and  Electrtmty^  and 
Magnetism^  also,  are  present,  and  do  their  wondrous 
duties  alike  throughout  all  material  existences.  "  Hence 
the  pliilosopher,"  says  Humboldt,  "arrives  at  last  at  an 
intimate  persuasion  of  one  indissoluble  chain  of  affinities 
binding  together  all  nature." 

St.  Paul  says  of  the  humau  frame,  "  If  one  member 
Buffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  and  if  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  This,  in 
a  certain  sense,  is  equally  true  of  the  frame  of  Nature  j 
all  its  parts,  likewise,  are  in  sympathy;  not  a  change, 
not  a  movement  can  be  Inade  but  it  is  felt  throughout, 
I  strike  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  or  cast  a  stone  from  my 
hand,  and  iu  so  doing  I  create  a  current  in  the  air;  that 
current  slightly  varies  the  temperature  in  the  space 
around;  this  may  lead  to  chemical  changes,  and  these 
aga'm  may  excite  electric  and  magnetic  currents,  that 
shall  take  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  even  of  the  uni- 
verse, without  being  lost.  All  creation  is  a  uuit.  And 
"this  unity  of  Nature  is  the  reflectiou  of  the  unity  of 
that  Supreme  Reiuson  and  Intelligence,  which  pervades 
and  rules  over  Nature,  and  from  whence  all  reason  and 
all  Bcionco  are  derived."'-'  Thus  the  unity  of  the  visible 
creation  carries  us  up  to  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
of  which  it  is  both  a  proof  and  an  illustration. 

Creation,  one  in  its  origin,  and  one  in  its  government! 
This  sublime  conclusion,  reached  by  human  science  after 
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80  many  ages  of  observationj  research  and  study,  is  but 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago-  One  Qod^  One  Creator  and  Ruler  o/allj  was 
the  truth  he  proclaimed  in  the  sjuagogue  and  in  the 
temple,  by  the  searghore  and  on  the  mountain's  side. 
And  the  commission  with  which  he  sent  forth  his  dis- 
ciples was  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  call  men  from 
dumb  and  senseless  idols  to  worship  and  serve  this  true 
and  living  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  osid  who 
giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things. 

When  all  nations^  civilized  as  well  as  savage;  and 
all  clasacSj  from  the  legislator  and  the  sage  down  to  the 
menial  and  the  slave,  were  wholly  given  to  the  worship 
of  a  pantheon  of  monstrous  and  corrupting  divinities^ 
Jesus  Christ,  wise  above  all  hia  predecessors,  and  far  in 
advance  of  all  his  contemporaries,  announced  and  por- 
trayed God  in  a  character  worthy  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. Unlike  the  locul  deities  recorded  in  classic 
mythology),  or  those  dressed  and  described  by  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  or  those  adored  by  Egyptian  priests  or  Per- 
sian magi,  fabulous  in  their  nature  and  origin,  and 
incongruous,  corrupt  and  contemptible  in  their  character, 
tho  Gkeat  Teacuer  revealed  a  God  worthy  the  eternal 
iulrniration,  confidence  and  love  of  all  rational  creatures 
— a  God  wise,  holy,  just,  pure,  and  merciful;  in 'whom 
the  intellect,  the  aiTcctions  and  the  conscience  of  man 
may  calmly  and  safely  repose. 

The  chanicter  of  the  Great  Creator  as  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  iierfod  character.  Since  the  time  of  hi» 
Kojcium  upon  earth,  mankind  have  made  great  advances 
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in  knowledge  and  civilization^  in  arts  and  sciences;  but 
the  increased  light,  while  it  has  exhibited  both  the 
deities  and  the  religions  of  the  heathen  of  his  day,  as 
being  wicked,  absurd  and  abominable,  has  served  only 
to  prove  the  character  of  the  God  of  the  New  Testament 
to  be  immaculate  and  faultless.  Here  we  have  all  that 
can  enter  the  mind  in  the  conception  of  God — a  Being 
uncreated,  infinite,  all-wise,  and  almighty  j  the  Maker 
and  Ruler  of  all  things  j  true  and  just  and  pure  in  all 
hia  ways;  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity. 
Nothing  in  all  the  compass  of  modern  light  and  progress; 
no  principle  established  hy  the  Moralist,  no  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Metaphysician,  no  discovery  made  by 
the  microscope  of  the  Naturalist,  or  by  the  crucible  of 
the  Chemist,  or  by  the  telescope  of  the  Astronomer — 
demands  the  change  of  a  term,  or  the  modification  of  a 
feature,  in  the  Divine  Character,  as  given  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  It  is  a  perfect  character;  it  neither  re- 
quires nor  admita  of  any  emendation.  It  is  verily  the 
Supreme  Being,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  is  set 
before  us  in  the  Gospel.  And  we  are  filled  with  awe 
and  reverence  in  his  presence.  We  instinctively  how 
down  before  the  measureless  heights,  the  unfathomable 
depths,  the  illimitable  possessions,  of  this  Uncreated 
Intelligence.  We  feel  that  worship  is  not  simply  be- 
coming, but  a  bounden  and  sacred  duty,  a  necessary 
tribute,  which  we  cannot  reasonably  withhold  from  puch 
a  Being.  We  are  prompted,  we  arc  constrained  to  join 
in  the  angelic  chorus,  **Thou  art  worthy,  O  I^ord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power;  for  Thou  hast 
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created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  arc  and 
were  created," 

How  different  the  view  presented  by  Christ  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  God  from  that  given  by  Grecian 
philosopherB,  or  Jewish  Rabbins,  or  Oriental  Gymnoso- 
phists.  He  describes  Him  as  a  Being  of  a  purely  Bpirit^ 
ual  nature,  which  no  material  images  can  i-cprcscnt; 
and^  raising  Illm  to  an  infinite  height  above  all  that 
man  ever  conceived*  declares  that  He  stands  alone  in 
absolute  and  unapproachable  perfection.  He  presents 
Him  as  reigning  sole  over  all  the  universe  of  matter  and 
of  mind.  Drawing  aside  the  veil  which  hid  His  glory  from 
human  view,  he  reveals  Him  in  his  high  and  holy  place, 
not  in  a  state  of  silence  and  solitude,  but  surrounded  by 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  holy  and  happy  beings, 
ever  waiting  and  delighted  to  do  his  bidding;  not  in  a 
state  of  listless  repose,  but  in  active  communication  with 
every  part  of  his  vast  dominions;  not  in  a  state  of 
apathy*  regardless  of  the  world  and  all  its  concerns,  but 
»»  presiding  over  it  with  a  Father's  loving  care — observ- 
ing the  actions,  listening  to  the  cries,  and  providing  for 
.the  wants  of  every  living  thing;  yea,  even  shows  Him 
to  us  in  the  astonishing  act  of  raising  up  the  fallen  and 
prostrate  children  of  men,  and  putting  them  in  the  way 
of  reaching  bis  own  blessed  abode. 

"  From  whence,  then,  had  this  Man  these  things?" — 
this  plain  and  poor  Man  of  Galilee,  who  never  listened 
to  the  discourses  of  philosophers,  never  sat  at  the  feet 
of  a  Rabbi  ?  Whence  had  he  this  knowledge,  this  sur- 
passing knowledge,  which  enabled  him  to  deliver  instruc- 
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tions  that  should  survive  all  the  progress,  inventions, 
and  discoveries  of  future  generations  %  Whence  had  he 
this  superior  wisdom  which  empowered  him  to  rise  im- 
measurably above  all  other  teachers,  and  to  harmonize 
all  his  instriictiona  with  the  facta  of  the  universe,  as 
understood  in  these  last  daj^s,  and  proved  by  the  most 
recent  and  reliable  deductions  of  science?  Whence,  we 
ask,  this  knowledge,  this  wisdom  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  enabled  him  thus  to  announce  truths  that  should 
be  found  in  advance  of  the  science  of  all  successive  ages  ? 
But  one  answer,  true  and  reasonable,  can  be  returned — 
tiiat  returned  by  himself, — "  I  am  from  above,  and  ajc 

DOME   TO  BE   THE   LIGHT   OF   THE   WORLD." 

Yes;  the  truth  Christ  delivered  to  men  flowed  from 
the  fountain  of  hie  own  mind,  as  from  its  native  home. 
His  was  the  wisdom  of  God,  He  had  all  the  knowledge, 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  universe  at  his  command. 
The  key  of  all  mystcriea  hung  at  his  girdle.  And  had 
he  seen  fit,  he  could  have  forestalled  all  the  boasted  di». 
coveries  of  our  day,  and  have  opened  the  gate  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge  for  man,  and  permitted  him  to  feast  on  iU 
golden  fruit,  without  the  toil  of  study,  experiment,  or 
investigation.  "  In  Him  were  hid  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge."  "  Never  man  spake  like  this 
man:"  "Hear  ye  Him." 


The  Laws  of  Nature 

AND  THE 

DoaRiNES  OF  Providence  and  Prayer. 


You  may  i$tierrogate  the  Aumam  race,  in  ail  timet  and  in  aO  pla<a,  in  all 
states  of  society  and  in  alt  grades  of  eiviliMation,  and  you  wilt  find  them  every- 
where, and  ahvays,  believing  in  facts  and  cauus  beyond  this  sensible  world 
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L  The  tkvx  import  op  ths  phrase,  "Laws  op  Nature:"  The  thrm^ 

DIFFERENT  SENSES  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  USED. 

II.  The  relation  of  Physical  Laws  to  Providence. 

III.  The  bearing  op  Physical  Laws  on  answer  to  Prayer:    PranUI. 
FOR  Sustenance,  for  Protection,  and  for  the  Sick. 


The  Laws  of  Nature 


AND    TUB 


Doctrines  of  Proyidekce  and  Piuyer. 


'N  tlie  New  Testament  Scripturea,  God  ia 
reprcsentod  as  being  not  only  present  in 
every  region  and  province  of  Lis  vast  domin- 
ions, but  in  active  cominunication  with  every- 
thing that  lives,  or  moves,  or  exists — work- 
ing in  all  and  through  all  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will.  He  is  revealed  to  ua  as 
ruling  universally  and  unremittingly  over  the  world  of 
mind  and  the  world  of  matter,  being  interested  in  every 
creature,  ordering  every  vicissitude,  concerned  in  every 
event.  Is  the  earth  illumined  by  the  sun,  or  watered 
by  the  clouds  ?  It  w  He  tcho  v^alceth  that  ftun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  ajid  on  tite  good ;  and  sendeth  His  rain  on  the  jmt 
and  on  the  unjust.  Are  the  hills  clothed  with  verdure, 
and  the  valleys  adorned  with  flowers?  It  is  God  thai 
maketh  the  grass  to  grow^  and  arrays  e\i€ry  llhj  of  the  Jicld 
a*  tm«  not  Solomon  in  all  Ms  glory.  Does  a  kernel  of 
wheat|  or  Bome  other  grain^  sink  into  the  furrow  and 
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decay  in  the  soil  to  spring  forth  again  and  i*eprocluce  ita 
kind  ?  It  is  God  ^iat  qukkeneihf  and  giteih  to  every  seed 
his  own  hody.  Is  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  rewarded 
hy  the  harvest  of  the  field  and  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard  1 
It  is  He  that  giveth  vs  fruit/id  seasons,  fdling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness.  Are  we  startled  with  the  sudden 
crash,  or  dazzled  with  tlie  fierce  glare  of  the  fiery  bolts 
that  leap  among  the  clouds?  It  is  (he  Lord  that  thun- 
deretk  with  tJie  voice  of  his  excellenci/,  and  directcih  the 
Vifjhtnings  under  the  whole  heaven.  Does  the  little  bird 
rise  to  sing  among  the  branches,  or  does  it  flutter  and 
fall  and  perish  ?  By  God's  help  it  soars,  and  only  with 
hie  consent  it  is  brought  low  :  Are  not  tijoo  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing  ?  yet  one  of  (hem  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground 
ictthoid  your  Father.  Is  the  earth  divided  among  the 
children  of  men  ?  Arc  its  continents  and  islands  peopled 
by  races  differing  in  their  forms  and  complexions  and 
capacities?  It  is  God  that  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  (o  dwell  on  all  the  face  oftlie  earthy  and 
that  hath  determined  the  dmca  before  appointed ^  and  the 
hounds  of  their  habitations.  —  Thus  this  sacred  Book 
ascribes  all  that  takes  place  in  the  firmament  and  on  the 
earth,  in  the  history  of  man  and  in  the  varied  lots  of 
living  things,  directly  and  explicitly  and  emphatically 
to  Cod.  Nowhere  does  the  Great  Teacher,  or  do  those 
whom  He  inspirodj  stop  at  second  or  instrumental  causes. 
Nowhere  do  they  devolve  on  the  tool  the  honor  which 
belongs  to  him  who  handles  it.  In  the  New  Testament, 
throughout,  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause  of  all  that 
takes  place  under  the  whole  heaven.     He  is  declared 
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to  be  the  original  fountain  of  all  force,  of  all  life,  and  of 
all  intelligence.  Of  Him^  and  throwjh  Himj  and  for 
Him  are  aU  tJdnffs, 

Very  diiferent  from  all  this  are  the  sentiments  not 
infrequently  put  forth  in  the  present  day.  Among  the 
votaries  of  Natural  Science  we  discover  a  class  that 
mftnifest  a  constant  disposition  to  remove  God  from  all 
connection  with  His  worksj  and  to  deny  Ilim  any  partici- 
pation in  the  government  of  the  world  His  handa  have 
made.  By  these,  the  association  of  God's  agency  with 
any  of  the  operations  of  nature,  if  not  openly  denied,  is 
studiously  avoided.  This  is  notably  tite  case  throughout 
the  Cosmos  of  the  distinguished  Humboldt.  Others  of 
this  class,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  clioose,  or  seem  to 
choose,  to  Ignore  the  Divine  Being  under  such  vague 
{ihrases  as  ihc  nnknoitm,  and  the  inJmofvable,  Natural 
phenomena,  of  whatever  kind,  these  tell  us,  are  to  be 
ascriljed  to  physical  laws,  or  the  properties  of  matter. 
Having  reached  these,  we  are  to  push  our  inquiries  no 
further,  we  are  to  look  no  further ;  all  beyond  is  "  the 
unknown."  And  any  attempt  to  go  behind  these  laws 
and  properties  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  humble 
intellect,  defective  education,  or  religious  superstition. 
All  things,  we  are  perpetually  reminded,  are  under  '*  the 
reign  of  Law."  Hence,  if  we  inquire  after  the  origin  of 
this  arrangement,  or  the  agent  in  that  combination,  or 
the  cause  of  yonder  revolution,  we  are  promptly  met 
with  the  decisive  answer  that  the  one  is  due  to  the  laws 
of  magnetism,  the  other  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity, 
and  the  third  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.     With  this  wc 
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are  required  to  be  satisfied ;  here  we  are  bidden  to  stop. 
"  It  is  useless  to  inqaire  after  any  cause  beyond  these,'* 
we  are  told ;  "  all  we  can  ever  attain  to  Is  the  observa^ 
tion  and  registry  of  constiint  laws  of  phenomenal 
sequence;  phenomenon  succeeds  to  phenomenon,  event 
to  event,  according  to  certain  rules^  which  are  all  we 
have  any  business  to  inquire  into."  Thua  Natural  Laws 
have  come  to  cast  out  Nature's  Creator,  and  the  Propcr- 
tieB  of  Matter  to  aasume  all  the  functions  of  Ills  divine 
attributes. 

The  light  in  which  this  class  of  men  would  have  us 
view  the  operations  and  productions  of  nature,  and  the 
whole  government  of  the  world,  therefore,  is  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Divine  Teacher  instructs 
us  to  regard  them.  This  difference,  which  must  be  to 
every  devout  mind  a  moat  serious  and  important  one, 
we  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  chapter.  And  in 
order  to  a  clear  understaiiding  of  the  Bubject,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first,  to  inquire  in  w*hat  sense  the  term  Law, 
or  Laws,  can  be  properly  applied  to  material  things; 
and  then  to  consider  the  more  immediate  bearing  of 
these  Laws  on  the  matter  of  Beligion — ^particularly  Provi- 
dence and  Prayer. 

'] 

I.  Laws  op  Nature — Their  True  Import* 


The  study  and  application  of  physical  science  consti- 
tute  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
We  cannot  read  a  periodical  or  enter  a  lecture-room 
without  meeting  with  some  reference  to  it.     Yet  while 
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we  thus  perpetually  hear  and  read  of  physical  hivvs — the 
laws  of  nature,  the  laws  of  matter — nothing  can  be  more 
inaccurate  than  the  conceptions  of  many  concerning 
these  laws;  nothing  more  vague  or  meaningless  than 
the  language  they  employ  in  speaking  of  them.  For  the 
want  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  special  and  limited 
sense  in  which  Law  can  be  predicated  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  ideas  essentially  distinct  arc  often  con- 
founded under  common  terms. 

The  Laws  of  Nature  are  often  represented  and  referred 
to  as  if  tliey  were  agents^  or  ejjklent  cauees.  To  see  the 
absurdity  of  this,  we  need  but  consider  what  Law  implies. 
Law,  in  the  proper  and  primary  sense  of  tlie  word,  is 
f/w?  c^prc^sion  of  tlie  will  of  Infelligetice  to  hemgs  thai  fuive 
tite  capacity  to  uutJerstand  and  the  power  to  abet/  it.  A 
law,  in  this  the  proper  sense  of  the  terai,  therefore,  can- 
not be  addi-cssed  to  nature,  or  lifeless  and  unconscious 
matter;  for  matter  is  wholly  incapable  of  It.  Matter 
cannot  hear  laws,  matter  cannot  understand  laws,  matter 
cannot  obey  laws;  it  can  no  more  move  and  form  itself 
into  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  than  a 
dead  man  can  write  a  book  or  build  a  house.  And  not 
only  this — a  law  is  simply  a  rnle^  and  not  an  agent,  or  a 
cause,  or  an  instrument,  A  law  is  not  a  doer,  but  a 
mode  of  doing.  A  law,  whether  human  or  divine,  tloca 
nothings  but  simply  prescribes  how  this  or  that  shall 
be  done.  To  say,  thei*efore,  that  this  is  done,  or  that  is 
effected  by  a  law  of  nature,  is  to  use  words  ivithout 
meaning. 

Again :  we  are  frequently  told  that  matter  operates 
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thus  and  so  in  Yirtue  of  a  law  impressed  ujxm  it.  But 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  this?  "What  truth  or 
meaning  can  we  extract  from  such  an  expression  ?  None 
whatever.  The  idea  of  the  Almighty  impressing  laws 
upon  material  pubstances  at  their  creation,  under  w!iich 
they  of  themselves  must  forever  continue  to  act,  ia  a 
pure  fancy,  imposing  upon  us  by  sounds,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, are  found  to  have  no  significance.  If  by  theae 
**  impressed  laws,"  we  are  to  understand  the  announced 
will  or  purpose  of  God  (for  what  else  can  be  intended  ? ) 
then  we  say  that  neither  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  ocean, 
nor  the  solid  substance  of  the  globe,  is  capable  of  under- 
standing the  announcement,  or  of  retaining  the  knowl- 
edge of  it.  They  cannot  receive  the  command,  and  they 
cannot  obey  it.  The  volition  or  purpose  of  the  Divine 
Mind  cannot  be  contained  within  them,  and  cannot  be 
imparted  to  them.  This  can  be  true  of  a  person  only — 
of  unconscious  matter  never.  Besides,  a  law,  impressed 
or  unimpressed,  being,  as  before  stated,  simply  a  Rule, 
and  not  an  agent,  can  of  itself  exert  no  force,  effect  no 
change,  produce  no  result. 

From  the  foregoing  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  world  in  which  we  live  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  some  as  a  self-acting  macJtinc.  The  concep- 
tion of  those  wito  entertain  this  theory  is,  that  at  some 
very  remote  period,  which  cannot  now  be  defined,  God  by 
an  act  of  omnipotence  called  into  being  the  elementary 
materials  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  universe ;  that  lie  in 
that  hour  impressed  all  the  various  substances  created 
with  their  respective  self-acting  properties  and  laws — 
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that  He  then  withdrew  Ilia  agency,  leaving  them  to 
pursue  their  fixed  and  inevitable  course  of  aelf-develop- 
ment  into  a  well-ordered  world,  that  in  time  should 
abound  with  displays  of  oixier,  objects  of  beauty,  and 
ecenes  of  grandeur;  and  finally,  with  all  the  forma  and 
activities  of  happy  life — -and  that  He  has  continued  ever 
since  a  mere  spectator  of  the  works  of  His  hands.  "  There 
is  no  more  need  of  His  power,"  it  is  said,  "  for  all  things 
in  the  universe  are  bo  constituted,  so  governed  by  law,  so 
fitted  into  one  another j  that  by  mutual  action  and  reaction 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  world  is  kept  in  unceasing 
motion,  aeli-guided,  self-adjusted,  self-energized."*  This, 
assuredly,  is  to  make  creation  an  independaii  existence. 
After  the  primary  act,  according  to  this  view,  the  Creator 
might  have  ceased  to  be,  as  far  as  the  creatct  univci'se 
Is  concerned  ;  for  it  could  proceed  to  all  eternity  without 
Him.  But  then.  He  is  allowed  the  credit,  and,  what 
ia  called  '"the  greater  honor/'  of  having  contrived  a 
machine,  a  universe  of  clock-work,  that  ever  winds  itself 
up  as  fast  as  it  runs  down,  and  so  keeps  in  perpetual  and 
self-sustained  motion.  Thus  the  Most  High  is  cour- 
teously deposed,  and  complimentally  dismissed  from  IIIk 
own  dominions.  Since  the  hour  of  creation  He  has  had 
no  connection  with  His  works;  His  personal  agency  has 
never  been  put  forth  among  them.  He  has  remained  in 
complete  inactivity;  His  wisdom,  power  and  goodness 
have  lain  dormant.  He  simply  exists — a  mere  spiritual 
passivity — a  philosophical  abstraction !     In  this  manner 


•  Wariiigloii's  TFecJt  n/  CVcuitc»)i,  p.  01. 
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this  class  of  "our  men  of  science,'*  instead  of  leading  us 
fonvani  to  more  exalted  and  worthy  views  of  the  Divine 
chiiriicter,  carry  us  hack  to  the  religion  of  the  Brahmin, 
which  teaches  that "  God  is  a  spirit  existing  in  a  state 
of  eternal  repose.'*  Surely  herein  we  have  "Atheism 
with  a  Goir"!* 

What  then  are  the  Laws  of  Nature^  correctly  ex- 
pressed, and  rightly  understood  ?  The  term  Law  is 
used  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  three  senses,  which  are 
to  Ije  carefully  distinguished. 

First.  Iahq  is  employed  to  denote  a  umform  order 
of  /(Wt8 :  such  as  that  all  birds  are  oviparous;  that  the 
right  and  left  tiides  of  all  vertebrate  animals  correspond 
in  their  membcnj  and  organs ;  that  all  the  leaves  on  any 
particular  tree  are  formed  after  the  same  pattern ;  that 
the  oftspring  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  parent;  etc. 
Such  an  order  of  facts  as  either  of  these  is  called  a  Gen- 
eral Law.  Now,  when  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense, 
we  cannot  speak  of  the  action  of  Law,  or  that  it  pro- 
duces any  result  J  for  it  does  not  include  the  idea  of 
force,  or  cansali ty ;  but  simply  expresses  an  established 
order  of  facts.  Yet  "  the  mere  ticketing  and  orderly 
a.sportment  of  such  fticts,*'  nnder  the  name  of  Law,  "  is 
<onstantly  npokcn  of  a.*?  if  it  were  in  the  nature  of  expla- 
iuifion,  and  as  if  no  higher  truth  in  respect  to  euch 
natural  plienomona  were  to  be  attained  or  desired." f 
Whereas,  in  such  cases,  the  facts  give  the  Law,  and  not 


*  Deus  sine  dr»niiiui>,  pmviileiitin,  et  caiisis  nnalibus,  niliU  aliud  tst 
qiiiiin  X-'atutn  H  Kutuiit.    Newtou'a  Pma'ijjia,  Sdiol.  injine. 
t  Argjira  Iiciy\i  nj  Lau-,  p.  3. 
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the  Law  the  facts.  Law,  therefore,  in  this  sense  effects 
nothing,  accounts  for  nothing,  explains  nothing,  but  is  a 
mere  statement  of  what  the  condition  of  nature  is. 

Second.  The  term  havi  is  used  in  natural  science 
to  denote  the  PropcrtleH  of  Matter,  There  are  in  nature 
some  sixty*  simple  or  elementary  substances ;  and  all 
things  on  the  earth  are  a  corahination  of  more  or  less  of 
these,  as  all  tlie  words  in  our  language  are  a  combina^ 
tion  of  a  greater  or  le,ss  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  These  substances  are  so  constituted  as  to 
afiect  or  influence  one  another  variously.  The  power 
which  one  substance  has  of  changing  another,  or  its 
susceptibility  of  being  changed  by  another,  is  called  a 
property  of  that  substance;  and  all  substances  have 
their  definite  and  fixed  properties.  Gravitation  is  such 
a  property  of  matter  j  all  matter  attracts  all  other 
matter  with  a  force  that  is  in  proportion  "  directly  aa 
the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;" 
and  this  is  called  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  The  exact 
numerical  proportions,  in  which  the  several  gases  com- 
bine, are  properties  of  those  gases,  and  are  called  the 
Law.9  of  AfBuity.  Light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism 
have  their  respective  properties,  working  according  to 
precise  and  uniform  rules,  and  which  arc  termed  the 


"  The  number  of  what  have  been  reganled  as  eJernentary  substances 
has  varied  with  tho  progress  of  science  %  at  present  they  are  put  down 
at  Kiirty -three.  Of  these  oxygen  alone  forma  ouo-ha,!!  the  ixuvsa  of  the 
wholo  globe;  ailicon,  one-fonrth  ;  aluminum,  magnesium,  calcium, 
potosRiitm,  BOdhim,  iron,  carhcn,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen 
make  up  nearly  the  other  one-fourtli ;  the  remaining  fifty -two  elements 
du  uot  couatilutt:  iiltogcther  moro  th^n  oue-buudredth  part  of  tU«  globe. 
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La.ws  of  these  elements.  Now,  this  class  of  laws,  like 
the  former,  cannot  be  said  to  eflfect  anything,  or  to 
account  for  anything.  Law  in  this  sense  is  simply  a 
generalized  statement  of  the  forces  or  susceptibilities 
which  belong  to  different  substances. 

All  the  properties  of  any  given  substance  have  a  refer- 
ence or  adaptation  to  those  of  some  other  substance  or 
Rubstanees,  otherwise  no  change  could  be  effected  or  sus- 
tained. In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  constitutional 
Illation  between  the  properties  of  different  substancts 
■Vi'hereby  they  are  capable  of  affecting  others,  or  are  sus^ 
oeptible  of  being  affected  by  them.  Without  this  no 
change  or  eombinatiou  can  take  place.  Oil  and  water, 
for  example,  will  not  mix,  for  the  relation  of  mutual 
affinity  does  not  exist  between  them  ;  but  between  spirits 
and  water  this  is  found,  and  they  will  readily  combine. 
All  action  or  change  originates  in  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  two  or  more  material  substances,  and  irapUea  a 
relation  between  their  properties  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
mutual  action.     And  this  brings  us  to 

A  TiiiRD  sense,  in  which  Law  is  used,  namely,  To 
denote  tJte  action  of  tivo  or  wore  substances^  so  i^elated  and 
adjusted  as  to  produce  effect.  This  is  the  most  common 
end  also  the  most  important  sense  in  which  Law  is  used 
in  natural  science. 

Each  elementary  substance,  as  already  stated,  has  its 
own  properties,  its  own  combining  proportions,  to  which 
it  is  bound  with  mathematical  precision ;  so  that  except 
in  these  proportions  no  chemical  union  con  take  place 
at  all.  The  proportions,  by  weight,  in  which  the  ga-ses 
combine  are  as  follows : 
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3, 

4. 

5, 

et£. 

12. 

18. 

24, 

30, 

etc. 

16, 

24, 

32. 

40. 

etc. 

28, 

42, 

66, 

70, 

etc. 

Bydrogen 1, 

Carbon.,...,,.,.,.,  G, 

Oiygen 8, 

NJtrogeD 14, 

Tliat  isj  1  ounce  of  hydrogen  will  combine  with  6  ouncets 
of  carbon,  or  with  8  of  oxygen,  or  with  14  of  nitrogen. 
Or  agiiin,  6  oimces  of  carbon  will  combine  with  8  of 
oxygen,  or  with  14  of  nitrogen.  Or,  8  of  oxygen  will 
combine  with  14  of  nitrogen.  And  so  of  the  other 
figures.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner 
in  which  this  order  of  combination  ia  regulated.  For 
illustration ;  to  form  xvaier  it  is  necessary  to  have  1  part 
of  hydrogen  and  8  parts  of  oxygen ;  and  if  there  be  tt 
different  proportion,  say  1  part  of  hydrogen  and  10  parts 
of  oxygen,  then  there  will  be  only  8  parts  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed  in  joining  one  part  of  hydrogen  to  make  water, 
and  2  parts  will  remain  free  and  unchanged. 

Again  ;  oxygen  will  unite  with  14  parts  of  nitrogen, 
by  teeiffhfy  in  the  following  proportions,  and  yield  the 
Jbllowing  results : 


KmiMiit. 

Oxiotir. 

PaoTiucra. 

14 

+ 

8. 

= 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

14 

+ 

U 

= 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

U 

+ 

M 

— 

Hyponitrous  »cid. 

14 

+ 

32 

= 

Nitroua  acid. 

14 

+ 

40 

^ 

Nitric  acid. 

Equally  simple  and  unifomi  is  the  law  of  combination 
by  voiitme.  Take  for  example  the  five  compounds  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  above : 


4  1  =  Protoxide  of  nitrofao. 

+  2  =  Dsiitoxide  of  nitrogen. 

+  3  —  nypotiilrou»  acid, 

-f-  4  =  NitrouB  dcjd. 

+  5  =^  Nitric  acid. 
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Again ;  it  is  a  general  Law  that  wlieu  comi)oimd 
bodies  combine  iu  more  than  one  proportion,  that  every 
additional  union  represents  a  multiple  of  the  combining 
proportion  of  the  first.     This  will  be  illustrated  by  the 


fylluwiug  Table : 

Water , 

Nitroas  oxide.. .... 

Oxide  of  cblorioe, . , 

Potash.. 

Oxide  of  platinmn . . 
Oxide  of  aitver. .••• 
Oxide  of  mercury. . 


8  p.  oxf .    + 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1  p.  hyd. 

14       nit. 


In  them  proportionsj  or  la  multiples  of  them,  and  in  no 
others,  will  these  bodies  unite  with  the  acids  or  other 
compounds. 

Once  more :  the  composition  of  bodies  ia  fixed  and 
invariable  j  that  is,  they  consist  of  the  same  clemcnta 
united  in  the  same  proportions,  wherever  found  or  how- 
ever produced*  For  example,  Chalky  whether  formed  by 
nature,  or  by  the  chemist,  is  composed  of  43-71  parts  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  66-29  parts  of  lime.  Again :  the 
Mitat  of  Lxiiif  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  as  in- 
variable in  ita  composition,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  by 
the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  weight,  by  the  most 
accurate  chemist,  laeing  2S  parts  of  iron,  and  12  parts  of 
oxygen.  Again,  take  iScilt ;  if  we  mix  23  ounces  of 
podium  and  35-5  ounces  of  chlorine,  they  will  exactly 
unite;  the  whole  of  both  elements  will  disappear,  and 
become  merged  in  the  compound,  which  is  our  common 
salt.  But  if  we  bring  together  24  ounces  of  sodium,  and 
35'5  ounces  of  chlorine,  the  extra  ounce  of  sodium  will 
be  left  aside,  while  the  rest  will  unite  as  before.     Thus 
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the  composition  of  material  bodies  is  fixed  and  invariable. 
Numerical  exactitude  lies  at  the  root  of  all  things  in 
nature,  so  that  it  is  literally  a  scientific  truth  that  *'  the 
inountaina  have  been  weighed  in  ecalea,  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance," 

Such  are  a  few  samples  of  the  exact  and  beautiful 
Laws  of  combination  which  exist  between  the  elementary 
substances  which  compose  our  globe  and  all  its  furniture. 
According  to  these  Laws  all  the  combinations  which  we 
discover  in  nature  take  place*  All  the  substances  com- 
posuig  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  all  the  various  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world — their  woody  fibres  and  diverse 
juices — their  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds — the  acids,  the 
gums,  the  resinsj  and  the  sugar  which  plants  produce ; 
and  those  yet  more  complicated  animal  eubstanccs — 
bone,  muscle,  blood  and  bile — ^albumen,  caseijic,  milk  ; 
are  all  produced  in  strict  accordance  with  these  Laws. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  question  under  discus- 
aion^ — Can  Law  in  thla  third  sense,  as  above  illustrated, 
be  said  to  produce  or  effect  any  result?  Can  we,  in  any 
proper  or  intelligible  sense  of  the  term,  ascribe  to  it  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  their  producing  cause  ? 
Wc  answer,  No.  In  all  these  and  similar  combJuationsi 
an  acdonj  indeed,  takes  place — a  union  is  formed  between 
diflerent  elements,  often  giving  birth  to  a  body  altogether 
dissimilar  fmm  them  all.  But  the  Law  does  not  give  u« 
these  combinations,  but  the  combinations  give  the  Law ; 
and  apart  from  the  combinatiouii,  the  Law  has  no  exist- 
ence. Instead  of  the  Law  producing  these  phcuomena, 
it  may  be  more  truly  said  that  the  phenomena  produce 
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the  Law;  just  as  a  sum  iii  arithmetic  gives  the  answer 
ratbor  than  the  answer  tlie  sum.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
in  any  correct  or  truthful  sense  of  language,  Ije  said  that 
these  Laws  do  anything,  or  account  for  anything. 

What,  then,  is  the  force^  the  mysterious  impulse  by 
which  atoms  and  molecules  are  moved  and  guided  so 
unerringly  in  their  combinations?  Science  calls  it  e^ec- 
tive  affisuftf.  But  what  is  affinity  ?  A  name,  which,  in 
our  ignorance,  we  are  compelled  to  give  to  an  miknoicn 
patoer — a  power  that  eludes  and  defies  all  our  attempts 
to  investigate  it.  *'  We  habitually  speak  of  the  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  of  the  aflinity  and  non-affinity  of 
Ixjdies,"  says  Robert  Hunt,  **  and  write  learnedly  upon 
the  laws  of  these  forces.  After  all  it  would  be  more 
honest  to  admit,  that  we  know  no  more  of  the  secrct 
impulses  which  regulate  the  combinations  of  matter, 
than  did  those  in  days  gone  by  who  satisfied  themselves 
by  referring  all  phenomena  of  these  kinds  to  ^i/mpaifues 
and  antipathies"  * 

"Affinity  and  gravitation  are  both  primary  laws,  and 
for  these  as  for  every  other  physical  law,  no  cause  can 
be  assigned,  except  the  Divine  Will."-|-  The  laws  of 
affinity,  or  the  rules  according  to  M'hieh  elementary  sub- 
stances combine — their  proportions,  their  arithmetical 
series,  their  undeviating  multiples — tlo  most  clearly  and 
forcibly  point  to  an  intelligence  Ix^hind  them,  by  which 
they  have  been  arranged  and  established,  and  to  a  power 
over  them,  by  which  they  are  thus  ever  maintained.    The 

*  Foetrtj  of  Science,  p.  218. 

t  Murray's  Habit  and  latcUigencCt  Vol.  1.  p.  43. 
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eye  no  sooner  f\ills  upon  the  very  figures,  expressing  such 
remarkable  relations  and  quantities,  than  tlie  convictian 
flashes  irresistibly  through  the  mind,  that  they  must  be 
the  arrangements  of  ^visdom,  and  that  the  resultn  which 
fill!  out  infallibly  aeconiing  to  these  figures  must  bo  the 
eflects  of  a  presiding  and  elReient  Will.  Indeed  we  feel 
that  to  deny  that  Mhid  must  I>e  concerned  in  them,  that 
they  express  will  and  intelligence^  we  must  deny  our  own 
reason  and  consciousness.  Thus  Natural  Laws,  when 
rightly  understood,  conduct  us  directly  to  a  Being  be- 
yond and  above  nature — its  Author,  its  God.  Even  the 
author  of  Tim  Ymiifjm  of  Creathn  is  forced  to  this  ac- 
knowlcdement — "  The  laws  of  nature  is  but  another 
phriMie  for  the  action  of  the  ever-present  and  sustain- 
ing fiod."* 

"All  our  science,"  says  Dr.  Carpcnterj  "  is  but  an 
investigation  of  the  mode  in  wdiich  the  Creator  acts ;  its 
highest  laws  are  but  expressions  of  the  mode  in  which 
He  manifests  his  agency  to  us.  He  is  the  efficient  cause 
ftlike  for  the  simplest  and  most  minute,  and  of  the 
most  complicated  and  most  majestic  phenomena  of  the 
universe."  •\ 

This  groat  truth  will  be  further  evident  from  a  con- 
Kideration  of  a  more  fundamental  nature.  The  various 
mati^rial  siib.'^tances,  which  compose  the  earth,  have  not 
only  IxMi'n  creat^^d  by  God,  but  are  every  raonient  depend- 
ent upon  his  power  for  their  continuance  in  being.  As 
material  things  did  not  come  into  existence  of  thcm- 

*  VtsiUgff,  p.  10,  tenth  edition. 

t  Gtntral  and  C'omjiarad'i'e  Phi/eiohgy,  p.  1080. 
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selves,  so  neither  can  they  contmue  in  existence  of  their 
own  power.  No  thing,  no  being,  save  God,  can  be  self- 
existent  for  an  instant.  The  Ahnighty — ^we  speak  with 
reverence — could  not  have  created  such  a  thing  or  being. 
He  could  not ^  have  communicated  the  attribute  of  self- 
existence  ;  this,  like  his  omniscience  and  omnipotenctj, 
belongs  exclusively  to  his  own  eternal  and  mysterious 
Being.  His  attributes  are  a  unitive  perfection,  and  in- 
communicable. Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  ground 
of  the  existence  of  every  clement,  and  every  atom  of 
matter,  is  not  in  itself,  but  wholly  and  only  in  the  will 
and  sustaining  power  of  the  Creator.  Matter  continues 
in  being  because  He  wills  that  it  shall  continue.  Under- 
neath it,  and  in  it,  sustaining  it,  entirely  causing  it,  are 
the  Ahnighty  will  and  power.  Let  these  be  withdrawn 
for  a  second,  let  there  be  no  present  divine  volition,  no 
present  emanation  of  divine  power,  and  that  moment 
it  is  nothing;  that  moment  it  sinks  into  annihilation, 
or  vanishes  as  doth  a  man's  image  from  a  min*or,  when 
he  withdraws  from  before  it,  for  the  sole  ground  of  iti 
being  is  gone.*  "  He  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  power;  and  by  Him  all  tilings  consist."  His 
active  omnipotence  each  moment  floods  all  nature.  The 
whole  order  of  the  universe  is  simply  the  effect  of  His 
infinite  power  and  wisdom. 

It  is  gratifying  to  every  devout  mind  to  observe  that 
the  most  recent  advances  of  natural  science  have  been 
steadily  converging  toward   this   scriptural  view.     We 
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refer  more  particularly  to  what  is  called  "  The  doctrine 
of  the  Conservation  and  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces," 
Matter  and  force  ore  alike  indestructible.  Matter  can 
neither  be  produced  nor  destiT)yed  ;  its  form  or  conditioii 
may  vary  endlessly,  but  its  amount  remains  the  same. 
Wood  may  be  burned,  and  water  may  be  evaporated, 
and  become  invisible,  but  they  are  not  lost;  both  still 
exist  in  the  condition  of  gases.  Not  a  grain  of  matter 
has  been  lost  from  the  world,  and  not  a  grain  has  been 
added  to  it,  isince  the  day  of  its  creation.  The  same  is 
true  of  force  or  energy.  The  sum  of  force,  actual  and 
potential,  in  the  whole  uni verse,  is  always  one  and  the 
le ;  it  cannot  be  increased,  and  it  cannot  be  dimin- 
'ished.  But  while  the  forces  of  nature  are  indestructible, 
they  are,  like  matter,  changeable.  One  force  is  trans- 
missible into  another  force.  In  other  words,  as  a  particu' 
lar  force  disappears  under  one  character,  it  reappears 
under  another.  A  railroad  train  is  stopped  by  the  action 
of  the  brake  j  in  that  case  the  force  of  motion,  which  haa 
lisappeared,  is  transformed  into  heatf  which  manifests 
itself  along  every  inch  and  at  every  point  of  friction.  So 
light  nins  into  heat,  heat  into  electricity,  electricity  into 
iniignetism,  magnetism  into  mechanical  force ;  and  me- 
chanical force  again  into  light  and  heat.  Uence  it  ia 
held  that  all  thc^e  are,  substantially,  one  and  (he  same 
force.  "The  more  we  know  of  natui'e,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  **  the  more  certain  it  appears  that  a  multi- 
plicity of  separate  forces  does  not  exists  but  that  all 
her  forces  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  but  modificar 
tioiiB  of  some  One  Forcc^  which  is  the  source  and  centre 
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of  the  rest."*  This  is  now  regarded  generally  as  an 
establiBhcd  truth.  And  how  sublime  is  the  thought : 
but  One  Power  in  the  whole  vast  and  complicated  uni- 
verse !  manifesting  itself  now  in  gravity,  now  in  electric 
flashes,  now  in  chemical  afTmity,  now  in  heat  and  motion, 
now  in  magnetism,  now  in  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals.  This  stands  among  the  grandest  of  all  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

Now,  the  profoundest  minds  of  the  present  day  regard 
this  One  Force,  not  as  a  general  property  of  matter,  not 
as  something  apart  from  God  or  indepemlent  of  Him, 
but  as  iltB  very  poicer  of  God  himffelf.  That  earnest 
Christian,  and  prince  of  chemists,  Faraday,  at  the  close 
of  a  life  of  profound  study  and  niost  splendid  discoveries, 
came  to  believe  that  all  foi"ce  is  wiU-fort'c ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  whole  imiverse  is  not  merely 
dependent  on,  but  is  actuated  in  every  part  and  particle 
by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  foremost  of 
modern  astronomers.  Sir  Jgliu  Ilcrschel,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  "  it  is  but  reasonable  to  regard  the  force 
of  Gravitation  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  Con- 
sciousness or  a  Will  existing  somewhere."  f  And  Pro- 
fessor William  Whcwell,  no  less  distinguished  as  a 
raathomattcian,  says,  "The  agency  of  the  Divine  Being 
pervades  every  portion  of  the  universe,  producing  all 
action  and  passion,  all  permanence  and  change."  | 
President  McCosh,  si)eaking  of  this  doctrine  of  '■'One 
Force,"  says^  "It  furnishes  a  more  striking  manifestation 


•  Mdffn  of  Jmu),  p.  276.  t  Outlines  of  Astrfnwmytf  p,  281. 

X  IVth  Bridtficaler  Treatise^  p.  185. 
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than  anything  known  before  of  the  One  God,  with  his  in- 
finitely varied  perfections — of  his  power,  his  knowledge, 
his  wisdom^  his  love,  his  mercy;  it  bids  us  see  that 
mie  2^w^  blowing  in  the  breeze,  sparkling  in  the  stars, 
qnickoning  us  as  we  lx>und  along  in  the  felt  enjoyment 
of  health,  eiHorescing  in  every  form  and  line  of  beauty, 
and  showering  down  daily  gifts  upon  us."  * 

Thus  the  most  recent  and  the  grandest  achievements 
of  modern  investigation  carry  us  directly  back  to  the 
plain  and  simple  teachings  of  that  priceless  book^  the 
New  Testament.  And  thus  true  ."science  ascribes  to  the 
great  God  the  honor,  which  to  Ilira  alone  belongs,  but 
which  perverted  reason  would  thrust  ujjon  what  it 
vaguely  terms  the  "  laws  of  nature."  Always,  and  ever}'- 
rhere,  did  the  Divine  Instructor  proclaim  to  men,  that 
"it  ii*  God  who  makes  everything,  plans  everything,  gov- 
erns everything — that  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise,  the 
wasoiifl  to  revolve,  and  food  to  spring  out  of  the  earth — 
tliat  His  active  and  unfailing  providence  is  over  every 
living  man,  every  blushing  lily,  every  fluttering  sparrow, 
every  falling  hair.  And  now,  after  bo  long  a  time,  wc 
Ifehold  the  great  masters  of  modem  science  come  to 
\ni6  feet,  and,  in  willing  response,  say,  *'Amen :  even  so, 
Imt<1  Jesus." 

Beautifully,  indeed,  do  all  the  statements  and  allu- 
Kious  of  the  Go.<?pul,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
harmonize  with  the  discoveries,  and  even  the  refinements 
of  science.     Had  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived  in  the  present 


CkrUtianUij  and  PoeHinam,  p.  14. 
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dny,  and  been  familiar  with  all  the  disco  verier  of  Newton 
Olid  Hcrschel,  Davy  and  Faraday,  Owen  and  Agassiz, 
he  could  not  have  chosen  happier  termsj  or  employed 
language  more  strictly  and  philosophically  correct,  for 
public  instruct  ion  J  than  he  actually  did.  Nothing  that 
is  contradictory,  nothing  that  is  at  variance  with  the 
established  facts  of  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
sentiments,  or  illustrations,  or  inimitable  parablee.  No 
candid  eye  however  keen,  no  honest  mind  however 
Bcarching,  has  ever  detected  a  single  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  record  of  science  and  the  record  of  the  evan- 
gelists. This  is  what  cannot  be  said  of  the  sacred  writ' 
inga  of  any  other  religion  than  Christianity.  "The 
Shastera  of  the  Hindoos  contain  false  astronomy,  as  well 
as  false  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and  the  Koran  of 
Mohammed  distinctly  avows  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
heavenly  lx)dies;  and  so  interwoven  arc  these  scientific 
errors  with  the  religionssof  theae  sacred  books,  that  when 
you  have  proved  the  former  you  have  disproved  the 
latter.  But  the  Bible,  stating  only  facts,  and  adopting 
no  system  of  human  philosopliy.  has  ever  stt>od,  and 
ever  shall  stand,  in  sublime  simplicity  and  undecaying 
Btrength  ;  while  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  conflicting 
human  opinions  roar  and  dash  harmlessly  around,  and 
the  wrecks  of  a  thousand  Mse  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion  are  strewed  along  its  base."  * 


•  Hitchcock ^s  lliijfust  Use  of  Learning^  p.  36. 
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FnoM  the  numerous  quotatioiis  made  in  the  preceding 
part  of  tills  chapter,  it  i^j  siifFicicntly  evident  that  the 
New  Tefstament  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  Great 
Creator  exercises  a  I^yju'Uhuce,  a  controlling  and  direct- 
ing power,  a  care  and  FuiK'rintendence,  over  all  that 
exists  or  takes  phicc  in  the  workl,  and  in  the  universe. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  contained 
in  them,  and  is  set  forth  clearly,  repeatedly,  and  in 
almost  every  varied  form  of  expression.  No  fact  or 
truth  could  be  stated  more  definitely  and  emphatically. 

It  i»  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  provi- 
dence is  not  Biraply  to  be  found  among  other  things  in 
thia  sacred  volume,  but  is  a  component  and  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  truth  uliich  it  sets  forth.  It  is 
iiitenvoven  with  that  sjstem  throughout.  It  underlies 
it«  predictions  and  promises,  it  is  i-ecognized  in  its  ad- 
Kioiiitious  and  encouragements,  it  enters  into  the  duties 
it  enjoins?  and  the  hopes  it  inspires;  it  stands  in  vital 
connection  with  the  ofTering  of  prayers  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  answer  to  those  prayers.  So  that  with  this 
doctrine  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Religion  must  stand 
or  fall. 

Now,  few  readers  need  Ixi  inforaied,  that  the  Mate- 
rialists of  the  present  day,  a  class  of  men  who  deiiy  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  bold  that  the  universal  nud  immutable 
reign  of  tliese  laws,  observed  throughout  the  universe, 
adiuit«  not  of  the  e.vercise  of  any  such  providence  or 
government  on  the  part  of  God.     Divine  ngency  or  inter- 
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|X>sition  ill  the  government  of  the  world,  such  as  provi- 
dence implies,  it  is  assumed,  must  necessarilj  l>e  in 
conflict  with  natural  lai^s — must  occasionally,  at  least, 
interrupt  or  suspend  their  uniform  operation.*  But  as 
no  such  interruption  or  suspension  ever  appears  in  any 
department  or  province  of  creation,  it  is  inferred  and 
boldly  as6>ertcd  that  there  can  be  no  such  providence  a^ 
that  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  silent  and 
undeviating  march  of  natural  order,  discovered  by  science, 
we  are  told,  leaves  no  room  for  personal  agency ;  physical 
laws  are  unalterable  in  their  action,  and  neither  change 
nor  bend,  nor  yield,  either  to  accomplish  or  to  defeat  any 
result  in  which  the  interests  of  mortals  may  be  involved. 
Accordingly  we  hear  perpetually  from  this  class  of  teach- 
ers of  the  fixed  pmperties  of  matter — of  the  immutable 
forces  of  nature — of  rigid  and  universal  sequence,  neces- 
sary, in\'ariable — uf  unbroken  chains  of  cause  and  effect, 
no  link  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be  severed 
or  dispensed  with.  Thus  they  can  allow  no  place  for 
Divine  Providence,  no  room  for  prayer,  no  hope  or  com- 
fort for  the  suppliant.     Stoically  it  is  asked — 

"Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince, tlie  Eternal  Cause, 
Prontj  for  Ijia  favorites  to  reverse  liis  laws; 
6liaU  burning  Etna,  if  a  sape  requires. 
Forget  to  tlimider,  and  recall  her  fires ; 
Oti  air  or  sea,  new  motioiie  be  impressed. 
Oh,  UlamoleBS  Bethel,  to  relieve  thy  bre^iat ; 
"Wben  tlie  loose  mountain  tremljles  from  on  high, 
Shall  gravitation  cease  if  you  %<i^  by  ?  "  t 


*  See  Comt-e^a  PkiJos&phy  of  the  Stiiences^  by  Lewes,  pp.  IflS,  108. 
t  Pope's  E99aif  on  Man,  V.  121-12S. 
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Hence  we  see,  that  according  to  this  school  of  cold  and 
comfortlcBs  philosophy  nothing  is  left  but  for  all  to 
accept  their  inevitable  fate  as  determined  by  the  relent- 
less Laws  of  Nature. 

Such  views  and  Bentiments  as  these  are  obTionsly  in 
plain  and  direct  opposition  to  those  taught  by  the  Great 
Master.  And  no  true  disciple  of  Ins  can  bear  them 
announced  without  experiencing  a  painful  shock  through 
all  Uie  most  sacred  sensibilities  of  his  eouL  But  do  the 
established  conclusions  of  science  bind  us  to  accept  them  ? 
Do  the  demonstrated  facts  of  nature  all  array  themselves, 
as  materialists  would  have  ua  believe,  against  the  doc- 
trine of  providence  ?  Are  we  brought  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  day  whoi-e  we  must  unresistingly  yield  to  be  thus 
stripped  of  what  we  have  ever  fondly  believed  to  have 
been  over  us — the  care  and  protection  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  ?  Are  we  hopelessly  shut  up  to  this  dreary 
conclusion,  that  we  are  after  all  left  to  the  mercy  of 
inexorable  laws,  the  helpless  sport  of  blind  and  resistless 
elements?  In  the  answer  that  may  be  given  to  these 
vital  questions,  every  reflecting  mind  mus^t  feel  an  interest 
the  most  profound.  And  this  is  the  point  to  the  con- 
Hideration  of  which  we  now  advance. 

It  is  true,  indeed  J  that  what  are  called  the  properties 
or  forces  of  matter  act  according  to  uniform  and  invaria- 
ble laws.  Gravitation  acts  always  and  everj^wherc  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rule.  Chemical  combinations  take 
place  always  and  everywhere  in  tlie  same  inflexible  pro- 
portions. The  forces  of  light,  heat  and  sound  work 
always  and  everywhere  after  the  same  fixed  and  definite 
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modes.  Magnetism  and  electricity  operate  always  an4 
everywhere  in  strict  conformity  to  the  same  regulations. 
The  searching  investigations  of  philosophers  have  never 
detected  one  of  these  elements  acting  at  variance  with 
its  established  law;  nor  have  eeientific  experiments  been 
able  to  torture  one  of  them  for  an  instantj  or  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  depart  from  its  fixed  rule.  Each 
individual  force  of  nature  works  under  the  same  meaa* 
uree,  weights,  numbers  and  restrictions,  in  the  deep  sea 
and  in  the  solid  ground,  in  the  rocky  mountain  and  in  the 
dancing  mote,  in  the  dew-drop  and  in  the  sand-graiuj  in 
the  waves  that  restlessly  rise  and  sink,  and  in  the  clouds 
that  are  riftedj  or  woven^  or  scattercd  before  the  wind. 

All  this  is  true;  but  it  is  oidy«jxxri  of  the  truth. 
While  all  this  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  there  is  another 
fact  quite  as  prominent  and  quite  as  certain,  and  which 
is  this — that  these  individual  forces  or  laws,  according 
as  they  are  combined,  or  opposed,  or  balanced  one  against 
another,  in  their  operations,  are  capable  of  producing 
results  Infinite  in  number,  and  infinitely  diversified.  No 
one  law  or  force  determines  anything  that  we  see  take 
place  or  done  around  us.  Every  production,  every  result 
tluit  we  behold  in  nature  is  the  effect  of  different  forces 
nicely  balanced  against  each  other.  And  the  least  dis- 
turbance, in  which  any  one  force  is  allowed  by  other 
forces  to  tell  in  an  operation,  produces  a  total  change  in 
tlie  result.  While  it  is  entirely  true  that  every  law  or 
force  is,  in  its  own  nature,  invariable;  yet  it  produce!* 
the  same  effect  only  when  it  works  under  the  same 
conditions  in  reference  to  other  laws  or  forces.     When 
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these  conditions  arc  clianged,  tlie  effect  ia  like  manner 
will  be  changed.  And  as  these  conditions  are  actually 
susceptible  of  endless  vtiriations,  the  rcmilt  may  be  end- 
lessly varied. 

It  should  l>o  carefully  observedj  and  ever  bo  remem* 
berodt  therefore,  that  there  is  only  one  sense  in  winch  it 
is  true  that  any  Law  of  nature  is  immutable,  and  that 
is  the  sense  in  which  law  ia  employed  to  designate  an  in* 
dicidmtl  force.  In  all  other  senses  in  which  the  term 
h  usedj  Laws  are  not  immutable;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  unceasing  instruments  of  change.  '*  No  one  of 
tlie  agents,  such  as  light,  heat,  the  elasticity  of  vapors, 
and  electricity,  which  perform  so  important  a  part  in 
the  aerial  ocean,  can  exercise  any  influence  without  the 
result  produced  being  Bpcedily  mollified  by  the  stmultar 
ncous  intervention  of  all  the  other  agents."* 

*'  WheUj  therefore,  scientific  men  speak,  as  they  often 
do,  of  all  phenomena  l>eing;  governed  by  invariable  law8» 
they  use  language  which  Is  ambiguous,  and  in  most  cases 
they  use  it  in  a  sense  which  covers  an  erroneous  idea  of 
the  facts.  There  are  no  phenomena  visible  to  man  of 
which  it  is  true  to  say  that  they  are  governed  by  any 
jvariable  ybfoe.  That  which  does  govern  them  is  always 
pome  variable  combinations  of  invariable  force.i.  But 
this  makes  all  the  difTcrcnce  in  reasoning  on  the  relation 
of  Will  to  Law,  of  providence  to  physical  affairs;  ihi;* 
is  the  one  essential  distinction  to  be  admitted  and  ol>. 
served.    There  is  no  observed  Order  of  facts  which  is  not 
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due  to  a  combination  of  Forces ;  and  there  is  no  combina- 
tion of  Forces  which  is  invariable — none  wltich  are  not 
capable  of  change  in  infinite  degrees.  In  these  senses — 
and  these  are  the  common  senses  in  which  Law  is  used 
to  express  the  phenomena  of  nature — Law  ia  not  rigid, 
H  is  not  immutablej  it  is  not  invariable,  hut  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  pliable,  subtle,  various."  * 

Here,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  variable  results  that  may  be  cfTccted  by 
mvariahle  latcSj  operating  in  different  combinations.  The 
number  of  elementary  substances,  as  before  stated,  is 
Bome  sixty  only,  yet  by  different  combinations  of  the 
fixed  propertiea  of  this  comparatively  small  number,  all 
the  vast  variety  of  organized  and  unorganized  existences, 
T^diich  diversify,  and  furnish  and  adorn  the  whole  world 
have  been  produced.  All  the  Forces  of  nature  ojierate 
uniformly  according  to  tlie  same  Laws  throughout  the 
year ;  yet  by  different  combinations  of  these  Forces,  wo 
have  the  ice  and  snow  and  barrenness  of  winter  at 
one  period,  and  the  glory  and  luxuriance  of  summer  at 
another.  The  clouds  which  overspread  the  face  of  the 
sky  are  perpetually  changing  their  forms  and  positions 
and  colors,  but  no  Law  of  nature  is  violated  or  sus- 
pended t  all  is  the  result  of  different  and  shifting  com- 
binations of  those  Laws.  The  state  of  the  weather  is 
in  continual  fluctuation;  to-day  it  is  wet,  or  cloudy,  or 
windy;  to-morrow  it  may  be  dry,  or  warm,  or  calm; 
yet  all  the  individual  Forces  of  nature  are  in  uniform 
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operation ;  the  change  is  simply  owing  to  different  bal- 
ancings of  those  forces.  It  \t  the  common  course  of 
nature  that  like  produce  like;  yet  occasionally  from 
perfect  animals  and  perfect  vegetablesj  monstrosities  of 
organizations  do  occur;  in  the  production  of  these  no 
miracle  is  wrought,  no  physical  Law  is  perverted;  but 
the  conditions  under  which  Laws  ope  rate,  in  some  par- 
ticular or  pr^rticulars,  differ  from  the  ordinary  eonditiona. 
Human  beings  generally  are  so  constituted  that  if  cer- 
tmti  BuhstauceSj  called  poisons,  be  introduced  into  their 
gystcma,  they  will  be  destroyed ;  but  now  and  then  God 
pruduces  a  man  who  Buffers  no  harm  from  them,  and  is 
even  nourished  by  these  agents  so  fatal  to  others ;  thia 
impunity  is  not  owing  to  any  miraculous  suspension  of 
the  poisonous  properties  of  those  substances,  but  to  some 
peculiar  physical  conditions  of  such  individuals.  It  has 
long  been  the  course  of  this  world  that  "  seed  time  and 
harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night,'*  have  returned  to  mankind  in  regular  and  benefi- 
cent recurrence;  yet  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
general  deluge,  produced  by  a  deep  and  widespread  con- 
vulsion of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe; — yea,  if  we  may 
credit  Geology,  many  repetitions  of  such  a  catastrophe; 
still  there  was  in  all  these,  our  enemies  being  judges,  ijo 
miracle,  no  contravention  or  suspension  of  established 
physical  Laws;  they  were  the  necessary  results  of  cer- 
tain ccmibinations  of  the  unchangeable  Forces  of  nature. 
The  planet  on  which  we  live,  under  the  moulding  hand 
of  God,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  was  one  molten  and 
glowing  mass  enveloped  in  a  vast  and  fearful  atmosphere 
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of  seetliing  steam ;  at  another,  encased  in  icy  glacic 
and  lasting  snows  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  at  the  prcsci 
period  we  find  it  enjoying  every  pleasing  diversity  bot 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  aJxiunding  in  scenes  of  lovclinea 
«md  grandeur;  yet  in  all  these  marvcllovis  revolntioi 
there  has  been,  Materialists   themselves  being  our 
tliority,  no  departure   from   the   regular  operatimiB  o 
physical  Laws. — Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  \vh 
ranable  result's  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action 
invariable  Latca^  when  acting  under  difierent  conditio! 
From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  oa: 
and  the  sea  and  the  air  might  be  made  to  pass  throu^ 
almost   any  imaginable   changes ;  and    that  the   livi 
inhabitants  of  the  world  might  be  subjected  to  any  aoi 
or  amount  of  physical  evil,  or  be  favored  with  any  kin 
or  degree  of  material   gotxl — ^might   be  visited  with  a 
drought  or  a  deluge,  with  fruitful  seasons  or  bhgh 
fiiilJs,  with  an  atmosphere  thnt  is  salubrious  or  j>estile 
tial — without  the  slightest  interference  with  the  unifo 
0I)eration  of  any  one  Law  of  nature.     The  fixedness  of 
physical  Laws,  therefore,  does  not,  as  JIaterialists  bo^^ 
forth,  necessarily  exclude  Divine  interposition.     All  th^| 
Providence  which  the  Scriptures  teach  may  be,  and  is  ^ 
exercised  by  the  adjustment — by  the  crossing,  or  the 
balancing,  or  the  opposing,  of  fixed  Laws,     So  for  are 
the  fixed  and  invariable  Laws  of  nature  from  cxchidii 
divine  direction  and  control,  tliat  they  demand  it, 
:iro  the  very  instniments  which  God  neoda  and  einph 
to  work  out  hia  sovereign  will  toward  our  whole 
and  toward  every  living  thing.     In  the  endless  oorabi 
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tionj9  of  whicli  the  established  Laws  of  creation  arc 
Busceptible,  God  has  ready  to  his  hand  suitable  and 
ftbundiint  resources  to  bring  about  whatever  change  or 
vicissitude  his  infinite  wisdom  may  see  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  world,  without  recourse  to  any 
mirttculous  interposition. 

All  the  conceptions  we  can  form  of  God,  as  an  omni- 
present, omniscient,  and  omnipotent  Being,  bind  us  to 
believe  that  he  is  present — present  in  his  entire  God- 
head— at  each  point  of  space,  and  through  each  instant 
of  time;  that  He  momentarily  stands  in  immediate  and 
active  connection  with  every  particle  of  matter  in  tlie 
universe — as  immediate  and  active  as  in  the  moment 
He  created  it.  He  may,  thereforej  interpose  among 
physical  agents,  for  their  mutual  adjustment,  beyond 
the  reach  of  man's  vision  or  sagacity ;  may  determine 
their  balancings  where  human  science  can  neither  trace 
nor  human  instruments  detect  the  influence  of  his  power, 
where  all  the  workings  of  Laws  known  to  man  are  loet 
and  vanish  in  the  Divine  volition,  whence  all  Laws  and 
ail  Forces  are  derived.  And  all  this  interposition  may 
be  carried  on,  not  arbitrarily  or  irregularly,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  Law^  but  a  higher  Law  than  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man  to  reach,  a  Law  that  has  its  field  of 
operation  among  "  the  hidings  of  God's  power."  In  this 
loHy  and  impenetrable  sphere,  therefore,  Divine  Provi- 
dence niay  hold  its  empire  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  itj*  purposes.  From  this  hidden  and  inexhaustible 
tnti/jftt^HM^  of  combinations^  the  Governor  of  the  world  can 
draw  with  infallible  skill  Uie  agencies  of  his  dispenaa- 
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tioiiB  toward  every  human  being  and  everything  that 
hath  life.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  God  can  thus  exer- 
cise, as  the  Scriptures  emphatically  declare,  a  special 
providence  over  the  interesta  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
of  each  individual  in  it,  m  perfect  harmony  with  all  the 
hnofwn  Laics  of  Nature,  Nor  has  science,  among  all  its 
accumulated  discoveries,  a  single  fact  to  offer  that  is 
opposed  to,  or  at  variance  with  this  view;  and  more 
than  thig,  neither  will  science  ever  be  able  to  adduce, 
whatever  its  future  triumphs  may  prove,  a  single  such 
fact,  for  the  matter  lies  wholly  and  forever  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  investigations. 

The  argument,  drawn  against  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence  from  the  fixedness  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
therefore,  is  without  weight  or  power,  and  falls  harmlessly 
to  the  ground  ;  like  a  spent  ball,  it  loses  all  its  force  long 
before  it  reaches  the  mark  it  was  designed  to  strike. 

All  the  deep-seated  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  all 
the  profoundest  researches  of  philosophy,  alike  point  to 
the  Eternal  Mind  as  the  one  and  only  source  of  power. 
The  notion  that  the  world  is  a  self-adjusting  and  self* 
regulating  machine  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  unphilosophical. 
The  mechanic  constructs  his  little  engine,  and  can  leave 
it  to  work  at  its  intended  purpose  j  and  hence  some  have 
leaped  at  the  conclusion  that  God  has  done  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  world.  But  there  is  no  parallel,  no 
relation,  between  the  two  cases  to  offer  the  slightest  foot- 
hold for  the  comparison.  The  two  contrivances  and 
the  two  contrivers  are  both  essentially  diflerent  in  their 
nature.     Man  leaves  his  machine  to  be  conducted  by 
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the  Laws  of  nature — by  tlie  force  of  gravitation,  or  the 
pressure  of  steam,  or  the  currents  of  the  air,  that  is,  by 
the  agency  of  the  Creator  \  but  if  God  should  leave  his 
work,  there  is  no  other  God  by  whoso  agency  it  will 
be  carried  on.  Let  II im  withdraw  his  power,  and  all 
motion  on  the  eai'th  and  in  the  heavens  comes  to  an  end ; 
or  let  Ilim  suspend  his  governance,  and  the  universe 
rushes  into  ruin.  As  it  required  omniscience  and  om- 
nipotence to  produce  the  world,  bo  it  requires  the  un- 
remitted exercise  of  the  same  Divine  attributes  to  pre- 
serve and  govern  it.  And  the  real  philosopher  no  less 
than  the  true  Christian  rejoices  that  tlie  Lotxl  God 
omnipotent  reigneth  over  all.* 


•  Tlie  distiiiguislipd  Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  late  Prfsident  of  ''  Tlie 
BrilUh  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Sctcnee,"  in  liis  mjtsterly 
address  on  retiring  from  tlie  chair,  »dminist«red  a  severe  but  just  rebuke 
tA  those  who  seek  to  army  the  facts  of  t>cieDce  against  tlie  truths  of 
Kcvelrttion.  Among  otlier  thi(ig3j  he  said— "Wlieti  science,  pussing 
Lpyond  its  own  lirnits,  asauraps  to  take  the  place  of  Theology,  and  sets 
up  [tu  own  conception  of  the  order  of  nature,  as  a  sufficient  account  of 
its  causCf  it  is  invading  n  province  of  tbouglit  to  which  it  has  no  claim, 
...  To  set  up  these  Lawa  .-^s  self-acting,  and  as  either  excluding  or 
rendering  unnecessary  the  power  which  alone  can  gire  them  effect,  ap- 
pean  to  me  as  arrogant  as  it  is  unphilosophical.  To  speak  of  aiir^  Law 
n'mgolating*  or 'governing' phenomena,  is  only  permissible  on  the 
tKumptiuti  Uiat  the  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  'mmlit&  operandi  nf  tliG 
fOveriHitg  power.  ,  .  .  Those  who  set  up  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
orderly  sequence  which  they  discern  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  aa 
fljced  and  detenninnte  Laws,  by  whieh  thoso  phenomena  not  only  are 
withia  all  human  experience,  but  always  hare  ficen  and  alwiiys  viutft  be, 
jnA*anul)ly  governed,  are  really  guilty  of  the  intellectual  arrogance  tliey 
condemn  in  the  isyMems  of  the  ancients,  and  place  theui9t-]vea  in  disw 
metrjeal  antagonism  to  those  real  philosophers  by  wliose  cumprehenBlve 
gta&\i  aud  ^Kuetratiug  ioaight  that  order  ha3  been  so  far  discloi»ed.  .  ,  . 
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The  history  of  the  globe,  as  deciphered  by  the  science 
of  geology,  presents  numerous  unquestionable  evidences 
of  a  superintending  and  diiHjeting  Providence,  tImiugU 
all  those  vast  successive  periods  of  ita  formation  ivhich 
preceded  the  creation  of  man.  This  history  exhibita 
./fecfe,  which  cannot  be  acfeountcd  for  by  the  action  of 
Law,  facts  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  superntitural 
wisdom  and  power.  Of  these  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
notice  but  a  few,  and  that  briefly. 

(1.)  The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  this  material  world 
is  not  eternal,  but  had  a  beginning;  and  natural  philoso- 
phy has  now  demonstrated  this  to  be  true.  It  is  a  crea^ 
tion,  effected  in  time.  In  the  existence,  then,  of  the  very 
globe  upon  wliich  we  stand,  we  behold  the  direct  exor^ 
cise  of  God's  wisdom  and  power. 

(2.)  Nature  has  its  lawsj  is,  we  are  told,  under  "the 
reign  of  laws;*'  but  laws  are  not  self-originated,  nor  self- 
sustained  ;  they  must  have  had  a  Law  Maker.  In  tho 
very  in^stitution  of  these  laws,  then,  again,  wc  witness 
the  presence  and  agency  of  the  same  divine  wisdom  and 
power. 

(3.)  The  inorganic  substance  of  the  earth  oflers  similar 
evidences.  Wc  know  of  no  law,  or  laws,  that  will  ac- 
count for  that  wonderful  aimpositton  and  exquisite  texture 
of  the  rocks,  which  made  them  store-houses  of  the  very 
food  whicli  ftUure  plants,  plants  to  be  created  after  tho 


That  Ortkf  «if  iwtnni  *»  ^wr^hippttX  as  it»t\f  « <joA  by  Ihe  cIiibs  nf  intpr- 
profovm  wlxMW  dnctrino  I  call  in  qnration.  .  .  .  The  rtul  phlloflopher 
li  oo«  wIm  nlirnT*  lovM  tri  '  '  i  than  lils  BysU'in."  This  tidilncaa 
^^ddiictvd  to  Um  snmin*  > 
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lapse  of  ages,  would  require.  In  the  armnf^ement  of  the 
strata  of  rocks  also^  an  ai'raugement  carried  on  through 
uumeasured  periodsj  we  behold  in  every  advancing  step 
Buch  an  obvious  regard  to  the  constitution  and  wants  of 
coming  man^  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  blind  action 
of  unintelligent  laws^  without  doing  violence  to  Reason. 
No  law  or  lawa  can  be  pointed  out  whose  action  would 
have  determined  the  place,  the  thicknesa  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  strata  so  admirably  as  we  find  them.  No 
law  can  be  indicated  which  will  explain  how  the  iron, 
the  silver,  tlie  gold,  the  coal,  and  the  lime,  all  so  impoi"^ 
taiit  to  man,  have  been  placed  just  where  ihey  are^  so 
accessible  to  his  hands.  No  action  of  law  will  rationally 
account  for  these  adjustments  and  provisions.  Every 
force  and  every  substance  in  nature,  as  with  an  audible 
\'oice,  disclaiui  the  credit,  and  bid  us  look  away  from 
iltem  to  that  presiding  intelligence  and  controlling  power, 
which  all  along  ordcrqd  these  things  according  to  the 
oounsel  of  the  eternal  Will, 

(4.)  When  the  earth  in  its  process  of  preparation  had 
reached  the  proper  stage,  the  Divine  agency  becomes  still 
more  man'fest  in  tlie  introduction  of  Phmt-U/e.  In  tliia 
we  have  a  product  altogether  above  all  physical  law8. 
In  tliis  we  have  a  new  power  on  the  earth — vital  force^ 
ft  thing  which  no  combination  of  materials,  and  no  co-iip- 
eration  of  forces,  before  in  existence,  could  produce.  No 
physicist  cun  pretend  to  show  that  it  was  evolved  from 
pre-existing  materials,  "All  that  chemistry  has  achieved 
amid  transformations  which  often  startle,  and  always 
Instruct  us,  has  failed  to  organize  a  single  form  in  which 
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life  may  take  up  its  abode.  Life  makes  its  own  fornij 
and  plies  its  own  force.  Plant-life  was  a  new  thing  in 
our  world/*  It  was  a  superuatural  production — it  was 
from  God. 

(5.)  At  a  later  period,  tlie  agency  of  the  Creator, 
never  absent  from  the  forming  world,  displayed  itself 
more  conspicuously  still  in  the  creation  of  Animal-li/e. 
This  again  was  totally  distinct  from,  and  hi  essential 
respects  far  above,  plaut-life.  Alike  in  its  lowest  and 
highest  forms,  life  had  its  origin  in  God.  He  is  the 
Giver  and  the  Lord  of  all  life.  The  idea  of  "  spontaneous 
generation,"  once  so  boldly  put  forth,  has  been  ex* 
tinguishcd  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  whose 
investigations  of  tliis  subject  even  Huxley  has  pro- 
nounced "  models  of  experimentation  and  logical  reason- 
ing/' And  Darwin  himself  admits  that  "  life  was  first 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  two  or  three  simple  forms/' 
In  the  introduction  of  life,  therefore,  we  again  behold 
the  working  of  the  Divine  Hand. 

(G.)  Descending  still  with  the  flow  of  time,  we  witness, 
fts  we  approach  the  period  of  man,  a  series  of  changes 
and  adjustments  in  the  vegetation  and  among  the  living 
tenants  of  the  sea  and  land,  gradually  preparing  the 
world  to  be  a  fit  habitation  for  him.  Nature,  in  all  her 
provinces,  seems  moved  into  co-operation  for  this  end* 
Many  of  the  old  animals  and  many  of  the  old  plantal 
growths  that  are  unfit  to  be  his  contemporaries  fade  out 
of  existence,  and  the  earth  is  stored  with  new  plants, 
and  animals,  such  as  are  more  suitable  to  meet  his  wants 
and   to    administer   to   his  comfort,  are   brought  forth. 
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Fruit-bearing  trees,  such  ns  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
cherry,  etc.;  and  grain-giving  plants,  such  aa  wheat, 
barley^  oats,  etc.,  are  now  introduced.  Many  of  the 
gigantic  and  destructive  quadrupeds  of  former  perioda 
are  weeded  out,  and  others  more  suitable  for  the  service 
of  man  take  their  place,  and  notably  among  these  ia  the 
sheep,  which  would  serve  to  supply  him  with  both  food 
and  clothing.  And  even  in  the  waters,  a  corresponding 
change  takes  place ;  not  until  this  comparatively  recent 
period  did  the  sea  become  the  home  of  fishes  whose  Uesh 
would  prove  tasteful  and  wholesome  to  man ;  now  it  is 
that  "the  nutritious  cod,  the  savory  herring,  the  rich* 
flavored  salmon,  and  the  succulent  turbot"  make  their 
appearance,  and  multiply  and  displace  many  of  those 
species  which  were  coarse  and  unfit  for  food.  These 
new  vegetable  growths,  and  these  new  living  creatures, 
all  so  necessary  and  so  valuable  to  man,  do  not  appear 
until  close  on  to  the  era  of  his  creation, — Now,  no 
known  law,  or  combination  of  laws,  can  account  for 
ib«&e  marked  changes  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  at 
this  particular  period.  Nothing  but  the  purpose  and  the 
power  of  the  Creator  can  offer  any  explanation  of  them. 
So  botli  Agnssiz  and  Hugh  Miller  viewed  them.  And 
ID  them  we  cannot  but  see  and  recognize  the  exercise  of 
a  ceaseless  and  all-embracing  Providence. 

(7.)  The  earth  having  t>een  thus  fitted  and  furnished, 
we  presently  again  witness  the  most  wonderful  and  the 
mmi  convincing  evidence  of  the  immediate  presence  and 
direct  agency  of  God  in  the  creation  of  Man  himself- — 
a  being  immeasurably  above  all  that  preceded  him — a 
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being  possessing  an  immortal  spirit,  and  endowed  with 
a  reasoning  mind  and  a  directing  conscience,  capable  of 
knowing,  loving,  and  serving  his  Glorious  Creator. 

Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  Facts  which  offer 
incontestable  proof,  that  throughout  the  whole  vast  - 
period  of  the  earth's  geological  history,  God  exercised  a 
ceaseless  and  all-controlling  Providence  over  all  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  globe — that  11  is  hand  and 
counsel  were  concerned  in  every  arrangemen  t  and  every 
product  that  contributed  toward  ita  completion  as  a 
habitation  for  man.  And  if  so,  what  ground  or  reajson 
can  there  be  to  suppose;^  that  He  has  discontinued  or 
suspended  that  Providence  in  the  present  far  more 
interesting  and  important  period  of  it^  history  ?  When 
God  had  finished  this  beautiful  world,  whose  formation 
and  furniture  occupied  his  mind  and  hands  for  so  many 
ages,  is  it  credible  that  lie  then  at  once  cast  it  aside,  as 
a  thing  neglected,  and  no  longer  worthy  his  care  or 
attention  ?  That  were  a  most  unworthy  and  derogatory 
notion  indeed — that  were  to  sink  the  All-wise  Being 
beneath  the  conduct  of  a  rational  ci-eature.  Nay — now 
that  the  earth  is  freighted  with  both  the  temporal  and 
immortal  interests  of  all  humanity,  for  whom  the  world 
was  made,  have  we  not  infinitely  greater  rtjuons  to 
'  believe  in  a  providence  that  is  unslumbcring  and  un- 
remitting in  its  car§  over  all  ? 

A  world  without  Divine  Providence!  what  would  it 
be?  to  what  would  it  come?  When  we  contemplate 
the  multiplicity  of  elements  and  agencies  that  are  in  the 
world  i  the  diversity  of  potent  Forces  that  perijctually 
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combine,  or  cross,  or  oppose  oce  another ;  all  of  which 
must  be  kept  in  their  due  and  fitting  exercise  without 
fail  or  cessation,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  and  to 
meet  the  wants  of  its  countless  living  tenants — and  when 
we  further  consider  that,  as  a  defect  in  one  tixith  of  the 
smaliest  wheel  of  a  chronometer  will  derange  the  motion 
of  all  ita  other  parts^,  so  a  failure  or  error  in  the  working 
of  one  force  or  one  element  in  the  complicated  machin- 
ery uf  the  world  might  propagate  derangement  and  de- 
struction to  its  utmost  bounds — one  trembles  at  the  very 
thought  of  the  Ahnighty  suspending  or  withdrawing  for 
au  liour  his  providential  care  and  rule  over  it. 

How  numerous  and  varied  arc  the  relations  and  ad- 
rjustments  of  inorganic  elements  to  the  functions  of  lifel 
'How  delicate  are  these  relations,  and  yet  how  tremen- 
dous are  the  issues  depending  upon  their  right  and 
iiduiiible  management!  Thia  will  be  readily  perceived 
from  a  few  facts.  The  same  elements  combined  in  one 
proportion  are  sometimca  nutritious  food,  or  grateful 
ititnulaut,  soothing  and  sustainmg  the  powers  of  life; 
whiUt  in  another  proportion,  they  may  be  a  deadly 
poi^ioa,  paralyzing  the  hcLrt,  and  carrying  agony  along 
every  fibre  and  nerve  of  the  body.  Take  Tea  and  Strych- 
nia— the  active  principle  of  these  two  substances,  Theine 
.and  Strychnine,  are  identical,  so  far  as  their  elements 
arc  concerned,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
proportions  in  whicli  they  are  combined.  Take  again 
Sugar  and  Oxalic  Acid — the  first  is  a  pleasant  condi- 
ment, the  second  a  destructive  poison  \  yet  they  are 
composed  of  the  very  same  elcmcntsj  and  sugar  may 
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readily  be  converted  mto  this  deadly  acid.  Again,  let  hy- 
drogen gas,  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  water 
we  drink,  become  mixed  with  chlorine,  and  tlic  mouieut 
the  influence  of  Light  falls  upon  themj  they  unite  with 
explosive  violence.  Again,  if  nitrogen  gas,  which  oon- 
etitutes  four-Gftha  of  the  atmosphere  we  hourly  breathe, 
be  mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  the  pungent  Ammo* 
nia;  with  carbon,  and  it  gives  the  poisonous  Cyanogen, 
which  forms  the  base  of  Prussic  Acid ;  with  chlorine,  and 
it  yields  a  Huid,  which  when  touched  by  an  unctuous 
body  explodes  more  violently  tlian  any  other  knowTi  sub- 
Btance ;  and  combined  with  other  materials,  it  producoa 
fulminating  compoirads  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
What  misery,  what  havoc,  then,  in  this  world,  now  so 
full  of  life  and  happiness,  if  »uch  elements  as  Uicse  were 
left  to  combine  and  act  by  chance  or  accident! 

Once  more :  Let  us  devote  a  moment  to  contemplate 
the  constitution  of  the  air  we  inhale.  This  is  composed 
of  one  part  of  oxygen  to  four  parts  of  nitrogen ;  and 
upon  the  maintenance  of  this  exact  proportion  of  these 
gases  depends  the  life  of  every  creature  that  brcathes. 
Let  this  proportion  be  changed  but  a  trifle  one  way  or 
another,  or  let  the  relative  weights  of,  the  tvvo  gases  be 
but  slightly  varied,  and  wo  have  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  changed 
in  one  particular,  or  in  any  degree,  without  fatal  results 
to  all  animals,  and  even  to  all  plants.  But  what  vast 
and  varied  agencies  there  arc  in  constant  activity,  all 
af  which  are  calculated  to  derange  and  corrupt  tli©  wholo 
constitution  of  the  air  round  about  ub — the  immense  and 
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ceaselesB  exhalations  from  sea  and  land,  from  pestilential 
marshes,  from  tliousianda  of  crowded  cities,  and  millions 
of  rotting  carcases;  the  hot  and  sulphurous  funics  of 
four  hundred  active  volcanoes  that  are  day  and  night 
bceathed  into  it;  the  blaze  and  rush  of  lightning  that 
rift  and  agitate  it ;  the  smoke  and  i^team  that  arise  from 
tlie  hearthstones  of  all  human  habitations ;  the  corrupted 
breaths  of  our  whole  race  and  of  all  the  brute  creation — 
if  all  these  were  left  to  blind  chance,  left  to  accumulate 
and  flood  thick  and  heavy  at  random  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  then  the  glory  of  this  terrestrial  abode  had 
departed,  all  life  bad  been  extinguished,  and  all  beauty 
faded  out  of  existence,  Ichahod  might  l>e  inscribed  on 
all  the  scenes  that  now  delight  our  eyes  and  gladden  our 
hearts ! — What,  then*  less  than  everprefient  and  almighty 
Power  can  perpetually  watch  over  and  carry  all  tliese 
through  new  and  renovating  combinations,  and  thus 
maintain  the  constitntion  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  in- 
tegrity and  purity,  through  every  season  of  the  year 
and  over  every  region  of  the  globe? 

To  all  the  above,  we  may  add  another  fact  of  interest, 
bearing  directly  on  the  point  before  us.  The  atmosphere 
18  pervaded  by  an  element  called  Azone,  which,  as  the 
recent  experiments  of  Schonbein  have  proved,  is  dcvel- 
opetl  by  the  processes  of  combustion,  respiration,  and  par- 
ticularly electrical  discharges.  This  is  an  active  agent 
in  removing  from  the  atmosphere  organic  poimns,  to 
which  many  forms  of  pestilence  are  traceable.  The 
prevalency  of  A^one,  unlike  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  varia- 
ble ;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  that  a  deficiency 
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of  atmospheric  Azone  marks  the  prevalency  of  (Iholera, 
ami  an  excess  dustinguiBbes  tlie  reign  of  Iciiuc'tua.  Here, 
tben^  is  another  element,  which,  left  to  its  own  guidance, 
might  now  oscillate  to  one  extreme,  and  generate  a  class 
of  diseases  that  might  in  a  Bingle  season  decimate  the 
human  family  j  aiid  then,  like  the  pendulum,  swing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  bring  on  other  pestilential 
scourges  that  would  again  fill  the  habitations  of  the 
residue  with  lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe.* 
,i  tmdd  wlthmt  Dlmis  Providence!  what  would  it  bet 
ft)  what  leouhl  it  come  f 

"There  are  certain  philosophers,"  says  President 
McCosh, ''  who  are  ever  talking  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
ita  if  they  could  accomplish  all  that  we  sec  in  the  earth 
and  heavens,  wiiliout  the  necessity  of  calling  in  any 
Divine  skill  to  arrange  them.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  it  might  be  an  appropriate  punishment  to 
deal  with  such  persons  as  Jupiter  did  with  those  who 
eoraplained  to  him  of  the  way  in  which  he  regulated  the 
weather.  We  would  give  the  philosophers  referred  to 
a  world  of  their  own.  with  all  the  substances  of  nature, 
and  their  properties  labeled  upon  them,  and  arranged 
according  to  humau  science,  much  like  the  articles  in 
a  museum,  or  an  apothecary's  shop.  We  would  place 
the  Mineralogint  over  tlie  metnlH,  and  the  AnatomiKt 
over  the  animals,  and  the  Botanist  over  the  vegetable 
sulystancea;  we  would  give  the  Meteoroloiiist  char;2re  of 


*  Koi  Miaoy  otlipr  interesting  and  in«tructivc  VHtlimlUfi  cuuiKctcJ 
with  the  comtHiflHioit  of  t)je  atmosphere,  the  reaftur  is  refmieJ  to  a 
work  of  the  author,  enlitk'd  Sckrm  atid  tite  liihh,  pp.  I01-1I/7. 
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the  atmosphere  and  rain,  and  we  would  furnish  the 
Astronomer  with  those  nebulee,  out  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  stars  are  formed  as  webs  arc  formed  out 
of  fleeces  of  wool.  Having  called  these  philosophers 
together  in  cabinet  council,  we  would  there  commit  to 
them  these  principia  of  worlds.  Taking  care  to  retire 
to  a  respectful  distance  for  safety,  it  might  Ije  curious  to 
listen  to  their  disputes  with  one  another;  and  then, 
when  they  had  arranged  their  plans  of  operation,  to  find 
the  Chemist  blown  up  by  his  own  gases,  and  the  Min- 
eralogist sinking  in  the  excavations  which  he  had  made, 
and  the  Anatomist  groaning  under  disease,  and  the 
Botanist  pining  for  hunger,  and  the  Weather  Regulator 
deluged  with  his  own  rain,  and  the  Astronomer  driven 
ton  thousand  leaguea  into  space  by  tlie  recalcitration  of 
eome  refractory  planet,  We  may  be  sure  that  these 
philosophci"s  would  be  the  first  to  beg  of  III m  who  is  the 
Dispoeer  as  well  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  resume 
the  government  of  hia  oivn  world;'  * 

Well  may  Dr.  Carpenter  charge  this  class  of  men  with 
arrogance.  The  assertion  that,  because  what  are  called 
the  Laws  of  Nature  are  fixed  to  us,  the  Divine  Fatlier 
cannot  exercise  through  those  Laws  a  special  providence 
townrd  his  children,  can  proceed  only  from  a  presump- 
tnons  imagination  of  the  most  unworthy  kind.  What 
qualiiieation  can  the  wisest  among  men  claim  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision  so  positive  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Infinite  and  Mysterious  Being  ?    To  compare  great 

•  TKt,  Method  qf  tAs  Bidne  Oaitmmtntf  p,  110. 
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things  with  small — A  Graramarian  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  sounds  of  all  the  lettei-s  and  the  mcaniug  of  all 
the  words  in  a  language ;  but  would  this  qualify  or  enable 
him  to  state  confidently  all  the  possible  ideas  and  all  the 
fihades  of  meaiiiiig  that  a  master-mind  might  set  forth 
with  those  letters  and  words  ?  Any  pretence  to  do  such 
a  thing  we  should  put  down  as  simply  foolish.  E<iua!ly 
absard  is  it  for  men,  from  their  elementary  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  properties  or  forces  of  matter,  to  assert 
that  under  the  all-comprehending  control  of  the  Almighty 
they  may  not  be  combined  and  directed  to  minister  spe- 
cifically to  the  wants  and  welfare  of  every  human  being. 
Nay,  more  absurd  is  it — for  the  foremost  naturalists  of 
the  day  have  not  yet  mastered  even  the  alphabet  of  the 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  nature.  Who  among 
tliem  all  can  tell  us,  What  is  Light?  What  is  Matter? 
What  is  Magnetism  ?  What  is  Gravitation  ?  What  is 
Heat?  What  is  Life?  What  and  how  many  are  the 
Original  Elements  of  matter?  Whut  is  that  Afhnity 
which  holds  them  in  combination  ?  AVhat  ia  the  Dura^ 
tbn  of  our  globe  ?  When  and  how  was  it  mouhletl  ? 
To  what  physical  destiny  does  it  tend  ?  Who  can  answer 
these  questions?  Who  will  pretend  to  answer  them? 
On  not  one  of  these  questions  arc  the  views  of  scientilic 
men  settled.  The  same  holds  true  of  numerous  other 
subjectn. 

Wliat  humbling  confessions  have  efforts  ever  baiHetl 
wrung  from  the  keenest  and  most  vigorous  intellects  of 
living  physicistH!  Here  ik  Herbert  Sjiencers — "After 
DO  matter  how  great  a  progress  in  the  colligation  of  fact«. 
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and  the  establishment  of  generalizations  ever  wider  and 
wider — after  the  merging  of  limited  and  derivative  truths, 
in  truths  that  are  larger  and  deeper,  has  been  carried  nd 
matter  how  far ;  the  fundamental  truth  remains  as  much 
beyond  reach  as  ever.  The  explanation  of  that  which 
is  explicable,  does  but  bring  out  into  greater  clearness 
the  inexplicableness  of  that  which  remains  behind. 
Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal  worlds,  the  man 
of  science  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  change?^ 
of  which  he  can  discover  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end.  ...  In  all  directione  his  investigations  eventually 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  an  insoluble  enigma;  and 
he  ever  more  clearly  perceives  it  to  be  an  insoluble 


enigma. 


•'  To  assume,"  says  Lyell,  "  that  the  evidence  of  the 
beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme  lies  within  the 
reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or  even  of  our  specu- 
lations, appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimattt 
of  the  rclatioua  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers 
of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Being."  t 

Prof.  Tyndall  is  compelled  to  use  similar  language  • 
"  If  you  ask  mc,"  says  he,  "  whether  science  has  solvedj 
or  ia  likely  to  solve,  the  problem  of  this  universe,  I  must 
shake  my  head  in  doubt.  We  have  been  talking  of 
matter  and  force ;  but  whence  came  matter,  and  whence 
came  force  f     Who  made  all  these  starry  orbs  ?     Science 

makes  no  attempt  to  answer.     As  far  as  I  can  see,  there 

p — -^ 

*  Fir  a  Principlesy  I,,  3,  3  21, 

\  PHf\Hplei  of  QcoloQtf,  Vol.  II.,  p.  618,  tenth  edition. 


is  no  quality  in  the  human  intellect  which  is  fit  to  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  phenomena 
of  mcatter  and  force  lie  within  om*  intellectual  range, 
and  as  far  as  they  reach  we  will  at  all  hazards  push  our 
inquiries.  But  behiudj  and  above,  and  around  all,  the 
real  mysteries  of  this  universe  remain  unsolved ;  and 
here  the  true  philosopher  will  bow  his  head  in  humility, 
and  admit  that  all  he  can  do  in  this  direction  is  no  more 
than  what  {>>  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  child."  * 
"We  see,  then,  that  the  bold  and  undevout  denial  of 
Divine  Providence,  made  by  certain  men  of  science^  is 
etamped,  by  their  own  confession  of  ignorance,  as  pre- 
sumptuous and  arrogant  in  the  highest  degree.  Wliat^ 
ever  authority  their  names  may  carry  with  them  in 
Bcientitic  circles,  they  weigh  not  a  feather  against  this 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  should  their  learned 
and  imposing  vocabulary  move  any  for  a  moment  to  the 
disuse  of  the  terms  and  similitudes  in  which  it  is  therein 
get  forth — terms  and  similitudes  simple  yet  beautifully 
true.  Nothing  that  Natural  Science  has  yet  brought  to 
light  demands  the  slightest  modification  of  one  exprea- 
gion  employed  by  the  Saviour  to  teach  us  the  watchful 
care  of  our  Father  in  heaven  over  nn.  His  utterances 
were  not  notions,  not  theories,  not  opinions— but  Truths. 
And  it  is  with  satisfaction  unspeakable  that  we  now 
return  to  the  feet  of  this  meek  and  wise  and  holy 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  to  whose  mind  the  Laws  and 
Forces  of  nature^  in  all  their  endless  intricacy  of  action 
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and  reaction  were  clearly  seen  and  fully  understood  at 
each  passing  moment.  And  it  is  with  feelings  of  joy 
and  devotion  that  we  take  our  place  among  the  multi- 
tude that  He  is  leading  abroad  into  the  open  fields  of 
nature,  where,  on  touching  their  eyes.  He  Burprises  them 
with  the  sight  of  the  Hand,  which  upholds  the  universe, 
employed  in  piiinting  the  lily  of  the  field,  feeding  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  adjusting  and  succoring  the  descent 
of  the  falling  sparrow  I  Never  man  spake  as  the  man 
Christ  Jeaus. 

"What  life  and  beauty,  when,  in  all  that  breath e3» 
Or  moves,  or  grows.  His  Uand  is  viewed  at  work  I 
When  It  Is  vieived  uufolding  every  bud, 
Ench  blossom  tinging,  sl)«i>iijg  every  leaf, 
iVnfting  each  cloud  that  iiaasea  o'er  the  sky, 
lioItiDg  each  billow,  moving  every  wing 
Ttut  fans  the  aii*,  and  every  warbling  throat 
Heard  ia  the  tuneful  woodlands  I  "—Wilcox. 

in.  Laws  of  Nature — Their  Beaeing  ok  Anstteb 

TO  PRAVER. 

No  duty,  no  reli^ous  exercise,  occupies  a  larger  or 
more  prominent  place  in  the  Christian  system  than 
Prayer.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  throughout 
abound  with  precepts,  examples,  fonns,  pi-omises,  and 
cncounigemcnt.s  in  regard  to  the  ohligation  and  benefit 
of  thus  devoutly  addressing  the  Father  of  Mercies. 
Indeed  this  Sacred  Volume  may  be  regarded  as  the 
'^Oornmon  Pra3^r  Book"  of  the  human  family.  It 
teftchea  us  both  how  to  pray  and  what  to  pray  for  \  and 
aasuros  us  in  tho  most  express   terms  and  emphatic 
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manner  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  means  of  obtainiiig 
from  God  blessings  both  temporal  and  gpirituaL  The 
broad  command  and  uuqiialifled  promise  given  are,  "Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  j  knocks 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

To  engage  and  establish  men  in  the  exercise  of  prayer, 
our  blessed  Ix)rd  delivered  the  several  parables  of  The 
Whlow  and  the  Unju»t  Judge^  of  The  Phat'isee  and  tlie 
Pitbliam  in  the  Temple,  and  of  The  Frknd  cominff  to  a 
Fnend  at  midnight  And  to  convince  us  of  God's  loving 
readiness  i<S  hear  and  answer  the  prayers  of  his  earthly 
offspring.  He  appeals  to,  and  reasons  from  the  tenderesfc 
and  strongest  affection  of  the  human  heart — jKireufal 
Love.  *''  If  a  sou  ttak  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father, 
will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  or,  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  lie 
for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ?  or,  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg, 
will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ?  If  ye,  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  Him  ?"  And  in  harmony  with  all  this 
it  is  added  that,  **  Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint,"  seeing  ''  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  Him." 

Thus  plainly  do  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  teach 
U3  the  duty  and  l>enefit  of  Prayer — that  by  means  of  it 
a  process  of  real  antl  actual  interchange  between  c\'cry 
«oul  of  man  on  earth  and  God  in  heaven  may  be  estab- 
lished, a  process  of  ascending  petitions  on  the  one  side 
and  of  descending  mercies  in  answer  to  them  on  the  other. 
In  short,  the  Gospel  enjoins  and  fosters  the  belief,  that 
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by  prayer,  heUeving  prayer^  we  may  graap  the  hand  of 
Omnijwtence,  and  hang  on  the  neck  of  Infinite  Love,  in 
full  assurance  that,  whatever  we  a«k  according  to  hie 
will,  shall  be  given  us. 

PuArER  roB  Food,  Pkotection,  and  Success. 

Plain  and  positive  as  the  above  teachings  are,  and 
coming  to  UB  with  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Mas^tcr 
as  they  do,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  in  these  days  men 
bold  enough  to  cast  their  own  individual  authority  into 
the  scales  against  His,  and  to  question  and  qualify  and 
limit  the  statements  which  lie  has  made,  and  to  tell  us 
that  so  far  as  "any  material  or  physical  benefits,"  at 
least,  are  concerned,  prayer  has  no  euch  power  with  Gbd, 
and  results  in  no  such  advantages  to  man.  They  scruple 
not  to  assert,  that  human  supplications,  however  earnest 
or  pensevering,  can  have  no  influence- in  the  "visible 
universe,"  can  procure  no* 'material  benefit,"  can  ward 
off  no  "  physical  danger  " — in  brief,  can  in  nowise  change 
or  affect  man's  earthit/  hi.  Prayers  offered  to  be  saved 
from  the  ravages  of  disease  or  famine,  or  to  be  favored 
with  food,  Jjealth  and  security  they  smile  at,  as  none 
other  than  the  effusions  of  ignorance  and  su|jerstition. 

In  order  to  show  both  plainly  and  fairly  the  position 
taken  by  tliese  sceptics,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
one  that  is  regarded  a  leader  among  them.  Professor 
John  Tyndall,  speaking  of  the  ancient  devout  custom 
•observed  among  the  Tyrolese,  of  offering  annually  a 
Bpecial  prayer  for  favorable  weather  and  a  fruitful  sea- 
son, iayg,  "  Year  by  year  the  Highest  waa  entreated  by 
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official  intercessors,  to  make  such  meteorological  arraiige- 
meiita  as  should  insure  food  and  shelter  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  ...  In  this  the  Priest  did  not  deem  that  he 
asked  the  Creator  to  perform  a  miracle,  but  to  do  some- 
thing which  ho  manifestly  thought  lay  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  the  natural  and  non-miraculous.  .  ,  .  But 
Law  teaches  us  that  the  Italian  wind  gliding  over  the 
crest  of  the  Matterhom  is  as  firmly  ruled  as  the  earth 
in  its  orbital  revolution  round  the  sun;  and  that  the 
fall  of  its  vapor  into  clouds  is  exactly  as  much  a  matter 
of  necessity  aa  the  return  of  the  seasons.  The  disper- 
sion, therefore,  of  the  slightest  mist  by  the  special  volition 
of  the  Etemalj  would  be  aa  much  a  miracle  as  the  rolling 
of  the  Khone  over  the  Grimsel  precipices  and  down  Haa- 
lithal  to  Brient?,.  ,  ,  ,  Science  asserts  that  without  a 
disturbance  of  natural  Law  quite  as  serious  as  the  stop- 
page of  an  cclipsCj  or  the  rolling  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of  humiliation,  individual  or 
national,  could  call  one  shower  from  heaven,  or  deflect 
toward  us  a  single  beam  of  the  sun.*'* 

Theae  assuredly  are  bold  assertions,  and  that,  what- 
ever else  may  distinguish  their  author,  reveal  a  mind  in 
this  instance  at  least,  far  enough  from  the  modesty  of 
true  science  and  from  the  humility  which  usually  char- 
acterizes real  greatness.  Here,  instead  of  a  Newton  com- 
paring himself  to  "  a  little  child  gathering  a  few  pebbles 
on  the  shore,  while  the  vast  ocean  of  truth  lay  un- 
explored before  him,"  we  have  an  individual  speaking 
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apparently  with  the  confidence  and  authority  of  one 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  Pi^ntiraVm  of  the  upper 
eanctuary,  and  to  whose  mind  the  whole  agency  of  God 
together  with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  were 
familiarly  present.  Here  is  a  man  Ikjerolc  enough  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  operations  of  the  Infinite,  and  to  pronounce 
the  clear  developments  of  his  word  inconsistent  with 
those  of  his  works.  The  undevout  assurance,  not  to 
say  arrogance,  underlying  &uch  assertionSj  forcibly  re- 
minds us  of  the  familiar  lines — 

•'As,  if  upon  a  full-proportioned  dome, 
Oa  swelling  columns  beaved,  the  pride  of  art ! 
A  critic  fly,  whose  feeble  ray  scai'ce  spreads 
An  inch  around,  witli  blind  presumption  bold, 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole." 

Most  deliberately,  because  most  safely,  we  may  say, 
that  tliere  is  not  a  man  living,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
complicated  and  mysterious  operations  carried  on  in  the 
vast  laboratory  of  Nature  is  so  complete,  or  whose  under- 
Btauding  of  Gods  connection  with  those  operations  is  so 
clear  and  certain,  as  to  warrant  or  juistify  him  in  the 
naked  assertion,  that  the  Almighty  God,  who  upholdeth 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  and  by  whom  all 
things  consist,  cannot  answer  the  prayer  of  faith  for 
timely  rain,  or  fruitful  seasons,  without  disturbance  of 
the  established  laws  of  nature,  Man  cannot  iiiUik  bo- 
yond  what  God  can  do. 

On  what  ground  does  Mr.  Tyndall  hold  prayer  for 
material  blessings  to  be  a  delusion,  and  an  answer  to 
such  prayer  a  thing  incredible?     la  it  on  account  of 
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Knne  inherent  tmreasomablenees  in  the  act  of  pmjer?  or 
because  eupplicatioti  to  the  Most  High  is  incomdxtent 
with  eotne  aclf-cviclent  truths  or  fundanicntAl  principled? 
No;  be  faa0  no  such  ground  on  which  to  base  his  objeo- 
tiwi ;  on  the  contrarj,  he  is  constrained  to  make  thiM 
lidmiMion — *'  The  theory,"  says  he,  "  that  the  system  of 
Bfttore  is  under  the  control  of  a  Being  who  changes  phe- 
nomena in  compliance  with  the  prayers  of  men,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It  may  nf  course 
be  rendered  futile  by  Ijeing  associated  with  conceptions 
which  contradict  it^  but  such  conceptions  form  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  theory.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  an  earthly  father,  who  i&  at  the  same  time  both 
wise  and  tender,  listens  to  the  requesta  of  his  children, 
and,  if  they  do  not  ask  amiss,  takes  pleasure  in  granting 
their  requests.  We  know  also  that  this  compliance 
extends  to  the  alteration,  within  certain  limits,  of  the 
current  of  events  on  earth.  With  this  suggestion  offered 
by  our  experien^,  it  is  no  departure  from  scientific 
method  to  place  behind  natural  phenomena  a  universal 
Father,  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayore  of  hia  children, 
alters  the  currents  of  those  phenomena.  Thus  far  Tlics 
ology  and  Science  go  hand  in  hand.  The  conception 
of  an  ether,  for  example,  trembling  with  the  waves  of 
light,  is  suggested  by  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  wavo- 
mot'oii  in  water  and  in  air  j  and  in  like  manner  the  con- 
ception of  personal  volition  in  nature  is  suggested  by 
the  ordinary  action  of  man  ujwn  earth.  I  therefore  urge 
no  vrnpornxUlUxcn  *  I  do  not  even  urge  inconsistency; 
but,  on  the  contrary-,  frankly  admit  that  you  have   ais 
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good  a  right  to  place  your  conception  at  tlie  root  of  phe- 
nomena as  I  have  to  place  mine.  But  without  'oerifwa- 
tion  a  theoretic  conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
intellect,  and  I  am  eorry  to  find  ua  parting  company  at 
this  point.  The  region  of  theory,  both  in  science  and  the- 
ology, lies  behind  the  world  of  the  Benses,  but  the  verifi- 
cation of  theory  occurs  in  the  sensible  world.  To  check 
the  theory  we  have  simply  to  compare  the  deductions 
from  it  with  the  facts  of  observation.  If  the  deductions 
be  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  we  accept  the  theory : 
if  in  opposition,  the  tlicory  is  given  up."* 

Professor  Tyndall's  position  then  is  plain :  he  denies 
the  eJBicacy  of  prayers  for  any  material  or  physical  favors 
simply  on  the  ground  that  be  has  no  sensible  evidence 
or  verification  that  they  are  answered  ;  and  the  evidence 
or  verification  which  bo  looks  for  and  demands  is,  to  use 
bis  own  words,  **  the  disturbance  of  natural  Law."  But 
as  no  puch  disturbance  is  ever  ob-served  to  take  place,  be 
concludes  that  no  such  prayer  is  ever  answered.  With 
this  scientist  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  tlie 
case  is  nothing.  The  testimony  of  inspired  Praphets, 
though  cnnfirmed  by  the  most  signal  fulfilment  of  their 
predictions,  is  altogether  ignored.  And  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  whose  Divine  Commission  ia  estab- 
lished by  evidences  varied,  numerous,  and  most  conclu- 
sive, are  allowed  no  weight,  no  place,  in  the  settlement 
of  this  point.  And  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  good  men 
in  all  ages  and  of  all  countries — many  of  them  in  acute- 
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new  «id  TigcM*  of  intellect  not  a  wiiit  inferior  to  himself 
— »/>eiirv  sKn  with  one  voice  from  their  pergonal  exi»erionoe 
ih-i  ii>e«  hear  ami  answer  prayers  for  such  blessings. 

He  TDost  have  hi*  own  chosen  evidence,  and  none  other. 
Like  one  of  old,  he  has  selected  his  test,  and  except  hu 
shall  ((ee  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put 
hr«  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrwst  his 
hand  into  his  fide,  he  will  not  believe.  By  "disturbance 
of  natural  Law  "  onlyf  in  his  eatimationj  can  sueli  prayers 
be  aoBirered,  and  such  digturbance  he  must  witness,  or 
he  will  not  believe. 

Such  is  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Tyndall  and  others. 
The  bearing  of  these  materialistic  views,  not  on  prayer 
only,  but  alw)  on  Irvine  Providence,  and  indeed  on  the 
whole  fiyRtem  of  the  Christian  Religion,  is  sufficiently 
evident:  if  these  views  are  true  and  correct,  then  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  Apoftlcs  cannot  be  so;  the 
doctrinctj  they  have  delivered  us  are  vain,  and  our  hopes 
and  devotions  founded  on  them  arc  vain  also.  Hence* 
forth  onr  worship^  as  another  ma.*<ter  of  this  school  inti- 
mates, must  be  'Mbr  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort,  at 
the  altar  of  the  unfmotm,  and  mihwwahle*'' *  We  are 
happy  in  the  belief,  however,  that  no  developments  that 
have  yet  been  made  by  these  or  any  other  i^cientista 
force  iw  to  accept  auch  views  or  to  occupy  so  cheerless 
a  position.  "They  worship  they  know  not  what:  we 
know  whom  we  worship.'* 

When  we  pray  for  such  material  or  physical  blessings 


aa  we  need,  we  do  not  admit — ^facts  do  not  require  us  to 
odiDtt — 38  the  scientific  sceptic  would  have  us,  that  we 
ask  God  to  perform  miracles ;  and  if  God  hear,  and  see 
fit  to  grant  such  requests,  we  do  not  believe  that  He 
must  necessarily  disturb  the  order  of  Nature  to  do  so. 
If  with  an  humble  and  believing  heart  we  offer  the 
petition  taught  ub  by  the  Great  Teacher,  Give  m  this  day 
our  tiatlf/ htcful  ;'^  or  with  the  Apostle  James  offer  ihe 
pmt/t'f  of  faUh  for  tJie  h&illng  of  the  slck;\  or  With  St. 
Paul  make  retpimi/or  a  stt/e  Jofiirney  ;  J  or  with  the  Church 
of  Corinth  nsk  to  be  prospered  in  htisinem  ;  \\  or  with  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  pray  lor  deliverance  from  the 
invasion  and  aamiidts  of  armies ;\  or  with  the  Philippiaus 
look  on  high  for  the  mpply  <f  aU  our  need^\ — we  believe 
that  God  can  grant  any  or  all  of  these  favors,  and  that 
without  the  violation  or  disturbance  of  any  Law  of 
Nature. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  every 
change  or  pi-oduction  observed  in  Nature  is  the  result, 
not  of  any  one  particular  Law  or  Force,  but  of  a  number 
of  Forces  suitably  balanced  in  regard  to  one  another — 
that  while  every  Law  or  Force  is,  in  its  own  nature  and 
operation^  fixed  and  invariable,  it  produces  the  same 
effect  only  when  it  works  under  the  same  conditions  in 
reference  to  other  Laws  or  Forces — ^that  as  these  con- 
ditions are  susceptible  of  endless  variation,  results  may 
be  endlessly  varied  without  the  violation  or  suspension 
of  the  operation  of  a  single  Law  or  Force ;  and  from  the 
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series  of  examples  tiiere  adduced  of  the  raruibte  results 
actually  efTected  m  st'a  and  land  (ind  air,  in  soil  and 
climate  and  produetton,  by  tlie  action  of  mvariahie  and 
infiexihle  LaicSj  we  can  readily  understand  liow  God.  in 
answer  to  prayer,  can  grant  any  material  bleesing  nr 
physical  benefit  without  the  sltjiihtest  disturbance  of  any- 
natural  Law.*  By  simple  adjustment  or  balancing  of 
the  Forces  of  Nature,  the  Great  Ruler  of  all,  when  Im 
people  cry,  can  send  or  withhold  rain,  can  restore  health 
or  ward  off  diseasOj  can  grant  ftivoring  winds  to  the 
mariner  or  fruitful  seasons  to  the  husbandman,  withrtut 
disturbing  in  the  slightest  degree  the  established  order 
of  Nature.  All  Forcej  all  Energy,  in  operation  in  the 
universe,  lieing  none  other  than  the  Force  or  Enei*gry 
of  His  owvt  omnipotent  Will,  manifcstiug  itself  under 
different  phases,  He  can  interjKtm  among i>fitpkal  affrnii* 
far  (heir  undiial  (itljitstment  Itet/omi  fhc  ran-h  of  mann 
riftion  or  satjacitf/ ;  ran  fifitvrmine  thdr  halttntinffH  v^here 
human  science  cannot  frace,  tmr  human  inftfruin^nta  defeci 
the  influence  of  his  ]X)ii'er — irhcrc  all  the  vorkiufjs  of  Imum 
known  to  man  are  lost  and  vanish  in  the  Divine  Vt^ition, 
tchenr£  all  Imws  and  all  Forces  are  derived.  In  this  way 
God  may  answer  the  prayers  of  his  children  without  the 
intervention  of  what  we  call  a  miracle,  and  in  iMtrfect 
harmony  with  all  the  known  and  unknown  Iaw«  of 
creation. 

Here  is  an  humble  and  believing  snppliant^an  event 


*  The  rea<lcr  is  requested  to  turn  l«ick,  and  review  pogee  &t-66,   and 
consider  the  aevccal  facts  there  mi  fartb  in  their  bearing  on  Antvetr 
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tAkes  place,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  Nature, 
that  brings  to  hira  the  very  fuvor  for  which  he  had  niside 
request;  now  wc  affirm  that  it  docs  not  He  within  the 
power  or  reach  of  human  ecience,  as  sceptics  assume,  to 
determine  whether  the  Divine  Volition  was  or  was  not 
directly  concerned  in  Buch  an  event,  and  that,  fur  the 
simple  reason  that  man  cannot  trace  back  the  chain  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  concerned  in  bringing  it 
tabont,  but  a  very  few  links  only;  the  profoundest  scientist, 
after  he  has  taken  less  than  half  a  dozen  steps  in  thi» 
direction,  finds  himself  out  of  his  depth.  He  witnesses 
an  event  A^  transpiring  before  him ;  Z^  we  will  say,  is 
\\»  ultimate  cause :  he  may  be  able  to  discern  that  A  was 
produced  by  i?,  and  that  B  in  some  way  resulted  from 
the  influence  of  C,  and  that  D  in  connection  with  un- 
known agent*  had  something  to  do  in  the  bringing  about 
^of  C I  here  he  is  brought  to  a  stand,  while  all  the  long 
jries  of  agencien  and  canncctions  beyond  running  np 
to  iTarc  to  him  alt^^gethcr  unsearchable,  "Observation," 
says  a  late  writer,  himself  a  dij§tinguished  philosopher — 
*'  observation  may  conduct  us  a  certain  length  backwards 
in  the  train  of  causes  and  efFectp;  but,  after  having  done 
its  uttermost,  we  feeU  thatt  above  and  beyond  its  loftiest 
place  of  ascent,  there  are  still  higher  steps  in  the  train 
which  we  vainly  try  to  reach,  and  find  them  inaccessible, 
*■  It  is  even  st>  throufrhout  all  philosophy.  After  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  rpmottist  cause  which  man  can  reacli 
his  way  to,  we  shall  over  find  there  are  liigher  and 
remoter  causes  still,  which  distance  all  his  powers  of 
research,  and  so  will  ever  remain  in  deepest  concealment 
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from  his  view.  Of  this  higher  part  of  the  train  he  has 
no  observation.  Of  these  remoter  causefl,  and  their  mode 
of  siicccJ?siont  he  can  positively  say  nothing.  For  aught 
he  knowSj  they  may  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
higher  beings  in  the  universe;  or,  like  the  up^ier  part 
of  a  chain,  a  few  of  whose  closing  links  are  all  that  is 
visible  to  us,  tht-y  may  be  directly  appended  to  the 
throne,  and  at  all  times  subject  to  the  instnnt  plejusure 
of  a  prayer-hearing  God.  And  it  may  be  by  a  responsive 
touch  at  the  higher,  and  not  the  lower  part  of  the  pro- 
gression, that  He  answers  our  prayers.  It  may  be  not 
by  an  act  of  intervention  among  those  near  and  visible 
causes,  where  intervention  would  be  a  miracle ;  it  may 
be  by  an  unseen,  but  not  less  eflectual  act  of  interven- 
tion, "among  the  i-eniote  and  therefore  the  occult  causes, 
that  lie  adapts  Flimsclf  to  the  various  wants,  and  meets 
the  various  petitions  of  His  children.  If  it  Ix!  in  the 
latter  ^vny  that  lie  conducts  the  affaire  of  His  daily  gov- 
ernment— then  may  He  rule  by  a  proviilence  as  special, 
ae  are  the  needs  and  the  occasions  of  Ilis  family;  and, 
with  an  car  open  to  every  cry,  might  He  provide  for  alb, 
and  administer  to  all,  without  one  infringement  on  the 
uniformity  of  viflible  nature. 

"  It  in  not  by  a  vi.sible  movement  within  the  ifgton  of 
human  observation,  but  by  an  invisiible  niovement  in  the 
transcendental  !"egion  al>ove  it,  that  -the  prayer  is  met 
and  ix'sponded  to.  The  Supernal  Power  of  the  Universe, 
the  mighty  and  unseen  Being  who  sits  alofl,  and  has 
been  significantly  styled  the  Cau.^e  of  ciuLses — He,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  upper  extremities  of  every 
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progression,  there  puts  fortli  an  over-ruling  influence, 
which  tells  and  propagates  downwards  to  the  lower 
extremities;  and  sOj  by  an  agency  placed  too  remote 
either  for  the  eye  of  sense  or  for  all  the  instruments  ol' 
eeionce  to  discover,  may  God,  in  answer  if  He  choose  to 
prayer,  fix  and  determine  every  series  of  events — of 
which  nevertheless  all  that  man  can  see  is  but  the  uni- 
formity of  the  closing  footsteps — a  few  of  the  last  causes 
and  cilect^  following  eacli  other  in  their  wonted  order. 
It  is  thus  that  we  reconcile  all  the  experience  whicli 
man  has  of  nature's  uniformity,  with  the  effect  aud 
Bigmficancy  of  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  nature.  It  is 
thus  that  at  one  and  the  same  time,  do  we  live  under 
the  care  of  a  presiding  God,  and  among  the  regularities 
of  a  harmonious  universe. 

"  God  hath  in  wisdom  ordained  a  regimen  of  general 
laws ;  and,  that  man  might  gather  from  the  memory  of 
tlie  past,  those  lessons  of  observation  which  serve  for  tlie 
guidance  of  the  future,  He  hatli  enacted  that  all  those  suc- 
cessions shall  be  invariable,  which  have  their  place  and 
fulfilment  within  the  world  of  sensible  experience.  Yet 
God  lias  not,  on  that  nccountn^  made  the  world  independ- 
ent of  Himself.  lie  keeps  a  perpetual  hold  on  all  its 
events  and  processes  notwithstanding.  He  does  not  dis- 
sever Hiniself,  for  a  single  instant,  from  the  government 
and  the  guardianship  of  His  own  universe;  and  can  still, 
notwithstanding  all  we  see  of  nature*s  rigid  uniformity, 
adapt  the  forthgolngs  of  His  power  to  all  the  wants  and 
all  the  prayers  of  His  dependent  family.  For  this  pur- 
pose;  Ho  docs  not  need  to  stretch  forth  His  hand  on  the 
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inll'rior  and  visible  links  of  any  progression,  po  aa  to 
t«lijit  the  known  successions  of  expcrioncu ;  or  ill  all  to 
intermeddle  with  the  lessons  and  the  laws  of  this  great 
school tiiaster.  He  maj  work  in  eecret,  and  yet  i>erfonn 
all  His  pleasure— not  by  the  achievement  of  a  miracle 
on  nature's  open  platform ;  but  by  the  touch  of  one  or 
other  of  those  master  springs,  which  lie  within  the 
recesBCs  of  her  inner  laboratory.  There,  and  at  His 
place  of  supernal  command  by  the  fountain  heads  of 
influence,  He  can  turn  whithersoever  He  will  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  world,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
human  eye  detecting  the  least  infringement  on  any  of 
its  processes — at  once  upholding  the  regularity  of  visi- 
ble uaturej  and  the  supremacy  of  nature's  invisible  God.'** 
In  the  physical  world  the  connection  between  a  par- 
ticular cause  and  its  immediate  effect,  in  general,  may 
he  clearly  traced  and  established  ;  but  in  the  providen- 
tial and  spiritual  worlds,  from  the  nature  of  things,  this 
iii  not  so  easily  done.  The  connection  between  prayer 
and  its  answer,  not  being  visible  or  tangible,  we  may 
not  Ix^  able  to  trace  and  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  sceptic,  while  'at  the  same  time  it  may  be  as  real, 
and  to  tlie  believing  soul  iw  certain,  as  that  between 
the  attracting  moon  and  the  heaving  tide.  It  will  be 
in  place  hci"e,  tiierefore,  by  way  of  illustration  to  intro- 
duce a  few  instances  of  pi-ovidential  occurrences,  in 
which  pious  minds  iiave  ever  recognized  the  hand  of 
God  working  out  liia  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith. 
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Ab  upon  the  safety  of  the  acorn  sprout  depends  the. 
growth  and  strength  and  value  of  the  future  oak,  go 
upon  the  early  safety  of  the  little  Plymouth  Colony 
depended  the  springing  up  of  the  gmat  Tree  of  America  it 
Liberty ;  and,  we  may  say,  the  existence  of  the  vast  and 
happy  nation  which  spans  this  continent  to-day.  And  wc 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  if  the  groat  God  interests 
Himself  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  He  has  been 
interested  in  the  formation,  character,  and  destiny  of 
such  a  nation  as  this.  Now  in  an  early  day,  the  spring 
of  1G23,  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  finding  that  supplies  from 
the  old  country  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon,  set 
themselves  to  plant  more  corn  than  they  had  ever  done 
before  J  but  by  the  time  they  had  done  planting,  their 
stock  of  food  was  spent.  They  daily  prayed,  *■  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  broad,"  and  in  one  way  or  another 
their  wants  continued  to  be  supplied.  In  the  month  of 
June,  their  hopes  of  a  harvest  were  nearly  blasted  by 
a  drought,  which  withered  up  the  corn,  and  made  the 
gross  look  like  hay.  All  expected  to  perish  with  hunger. 
In  their  distress,  these  godly  people  set  apart  a  day  for 
humiliation  and  prayer,  and  continued  their  worship 
for  eight  or  nine  hours.  "God,"  eaya  the  historian, 
"heard  their  prayers,  and  answered  them  in  a  way 
which  excited  universal  admiration."  Although  the 
morning  of  that  day  was  clear,  and  the  weather  very 
hot  and  dry  during  the  whole  forenoon,  yet  presently 
clouds  were  seen  to  form  and  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  before  night  it  began  to  rain,  and  refreshing' 
tjhowcra  continued  to  fall  for  many  days,  so  that  the 
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giouiid  became  thoroughly  soaked,  and   Uie  drooping 
corn  revived. 

At  a  later  date  in  our  history,  1740^  the  French  fitted 
out  a  powerful  armament  for  the  destruction  of  ^e«r 
England-  This  fleet  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  ^var.  oiid 
to  all  hunuui  judgment  seemed  a  sufficient  f{}rce  to  render 
tliat  destruction  eertain.  It  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  resolute  and  experienced  Duke  d'Anville,  and  «?t 
sail  on  its  terrible  eiTand  from  Clicbucto  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  meantime,  our  pious  foi'efathers,  apprised  of  their 
danger,  and  feeling  that  their  only  safety  was  in  God, 
appointed  a  season  of  fawting  and  prayer  to  he  obsK^rved 
in  all  their  churches.  Wlulc  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  was 
officiating  in  "  Old  South  Church,"  on  this  fast-day,  auil 
praying  most  fervently  to  God,  to  avert  the  dreadeii 
calamity,  the  wind  suddenly  rose  (the  day  liad  till  now 
been  jwrfectly  clear  and  calm),  and  hecame  so  powerful 
mi  to  rattle  violently  all  the  windows  in  the  building. 
The  man  of  God,  startled,  for  a  moment  paused  in  this 
prayer,  and  cast  a  look  round  ujwu  the  congregation ; 
rlje  then  resumed  his  supplication^  and  bci^ought  Almighty 
God  to  cause  that  wind  to  frustrate  the  object  of  their 
enemies,  and  save  the  country  from  conqucHt  and  Poi»ery. 
The  wind  hicn'tised  into  a  tein|x.*st,  and  that  very  night 
the  greater  i>art  of  the  Fi-ench  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the 
cotu*t  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  d'Anville,  the  principal 
Gmieral,  and  the  second  in  command,  both  committed 
fcuieide.  Many  died  with  diseaeet  and  thou^andn  were 
couHigned  to  a  watery  grave.  The  ?mnU  iiumher  that 
rmnained  alive  retunted  to  France,  without  health  and 
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f^rouud   became   thoroughly  soaked,  and   the   drooping 
corn  revived. 

At  a  later  date  in  our  history,  1746,  the  French  fitted 
out  a  powerful  armament  for  the  destruction  of  New 
England.  This  fleet  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war,  and 
to  all  human  judgment  seemed  a  sufficient  force  to  render 
that  destruction  certain.  It  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  re&olute  and  experienced  Duke  d'AnvillCj  and  set 
pail  on  its  terrible  errand  from  Chebucto  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  meantime,  our  pious  forefathers,  apprised  of  their 
danger,  and  feeling  that  tlieir  only  safety  was  in  God, 
ftppoiuted  a  treason  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  he  observed 
in  all  their  churches.  While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince  was 
oflBciating  in  "  Old  South  Church,"  on  this  fast-day.  and 
praying  most  fer\'ently  to  God,  to  avert  the  dreaded 
calamity,  the  wind  suddenly  rose  (the  day  had  till  now 
been  perfectly  clear  and  calm),  and  became  so  powerful 
as  to  rattle  violently  all  the  windows  in  the  building. 
The  man  of  God,  startled,  for  a  moment  paused  in  this 
prayer,  and  cast  a  look  round  upon  the  congregation  j 
he  then  resumed  his  supplication,  and  besought  Almighty 
God  to  cause  thai  wind  to  frustrate  the  object  of  their 
enemies,  and  save  the  country  from  conquest  and  Poperj'. 
The  wind  increased  into  a  tempest,  and  that  very  night 
the  greater  part  of  the  French  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  dAnville,  the  principal 
General,  and  the  second  in  command,  both  committed 
suicide.  Many  died  with  disease,  and  thousands  were 
consigned  to  a  w^atery  grave.  The  small  number  that 
remained  alive  returned  to  France,  without  lieulth  and 
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wilbout  spirits.  And  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  uxid 
uever  again  reeumed. 

The  learned  and  philosophical  Dr.  Dwight,  President 
of  Yale  College,  referring  to  the  foregoing  and  similar 
events  in  the  early  histojy  of  this  country,  says  :  "  I  am 
bound,  as  an  inhahitunt  of  New  England,  solemnly  to 
declare,  that,  were  there  no  other  instances  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country,  the  l)le.ssings  comnRniicated,  to 
this  would  furnish  ample  satisfaction  that  God  answers 
prayer,  to  every  sober,  nujch  more  to  every  pious  man. 
Among  these,  the  destruction  of  the  French  armament 
under  the  Duke  d'Anvillc  ought  to  he  remembei-ed  with 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  by  every  inhabitant  of  thie 
country,  lui pious  men,  who  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands,  may  refuse  to  give 
Gwl  the  glory  of  his  most  merciful  inter^xwition.  But 
our  Ancestors  had,  and  it  in  to  l>c  hoped  tlieir  dcscend- 
aiit»  ever  will  have,  Ixjth  piety  and  good  sense,  sufiicient 
to  ascribe  to  Jeuovaii  the  (/reatnesa  ami  the  jxMvei\  and  the 
victory  and  the  majefiiy ;  and  to  hle^  the  Lord  God  of 
Iftrael  for  ctrr  and  enr." '" 

The  eventful  history  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  pre- 
sent many  striking  instances  of  what  we  bclic%'c  were 
direct  answers  to  prayers.  Alexander  Pcden,  with  some 
otherH,  having  bt^en  pursued  for  a  long  distance,  on 
ascending  a  hiU,  found  themselves  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  go  no  farther,  when  Peden  said,  "  Let  us 
pray  here,  for  if  the  Lord  doth  not  save  ua,  we  are  nil 
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dead  men,"  He  then  fell  upon  his  knees  land  prayed, 
saying,  "O  Lord,  this  is  the  hour  and  power  of  thine 
enemies  :  send  them  after  those  to  whom  thou  hast  given 
Btrength  to  flee,  fur  our  strength  is  gone.  Twine  them 
(iliout  the  hill,  0  Lord,  and  cast  the  lap  of  thy  cloak 
over  thy  poor  servantB,  and  save  us  at  this  time,  and 
we  will  keep  it  in  remembrance,  and  tell  to  the  cum' 
mendation  of  thy  goodness,  thy  pity  and  compassion, 
what  thou  didst  for  us  at  sucli  a  time."  And  in  this  he 
was  heard,  says  the  historian,  for  a  cloud  of  mist  imme- 
diately intervened  between  them  and  their  persecutors; 
and  ere  it  cleared  away  the  pursuers  received  orders 
from  head-quarters  to  go  in  pursuit  of  others. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  reached  a 
crisis,  the  most  momentous  doubtless  in  the  history  of 
that  country.  Roman  Catholic  Euroi^e  and  Reformed 
Europe  were  struggling  for  death  or  life.  The  English 
Government  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest ; 
at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party  was  the  mightiest 
prince  of  the  age,  a  prince  who  ruled  over  Spain,  Por- 
tugalj  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
of  whom  the  leading  powers  of  the  day  stood  in  respect- 
ful awe.  This  prince,  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  a  morose  and 
cruel  bigot,  urged  and  supported  by  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
detf  nnined  upon  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England, 
and  devoted  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  the  building  of 
ships,  raising  armies  and  purchasing  stores  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  all  this  was  going  on,  England  was  not 
idle,  but  made  all  possible  preparation  to  meet  and  repel 
the  Invader.     The  Protestants  of  all  Europe  regarded 
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with  intenfie  interest  the  approaching  contest,  ivhlch 
would  decidCj  not  only  the  liberties  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  fate  of  their  own  religion  also.  Prayers, 
therefore,  from  the  firstj  were  offered  to  God  w^ithout 
ceasing  in  the  churches  and  famiUca  and  closets  of  the 
Protestiints  for  the  safety  of  England  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  "The  PuritanSj  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
prisons  to  which  the  Queen  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and 
with  no  simulated  fervor,  that  she  might  be  kept  from 
the  danger  of  the  assassin,  that  rebellion  might  be  put 
down  under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  l^e  victo^ 
rious  by  sea  and  land.'*  '^  And  these  fervent  prayers,  as 
the  issue  proved,  were  not  offered  in  vain.  At  length, 
the  fleet  of  Philip,  The  Invmcihh  Aifnada^  as  it  was 
proudly  styled,  sailed  forth  from  the  Tagus.  It  pro- 
ceeded up  tiiu  English  Channel  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
of  which  the  horns  were  seven  miles  asunder.  Tlie 
motion  of  this  fleet,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  ploughed 
the  ocean,  was  slow  though  every  sail  was  spread ;  "  the 
winds,"  says  Camden,  the  chronicler  of  the  times,  "  being 
as  it  were  tired  with  carrying  them,  and  the  ocean  groan- 
ing under  their  weight/'  It  was  a  force  indeed  that  might 
well  have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  any  people ; 
but  the  English  had  committed  their  cause  to  God.  And 
iK'hold  now  tlie  resuU— not  an  individual  of  the  mighty 
armament  was  permitted  to  sot  foot  on  British  soil. 
Foiled  plans,  daring  assaults,  and  destructive  storms 
overtook  them  in  quick  succession  ;  and  disaster  followed 
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disastcrj  until  there  remained  of  this  vast  ami  vaunting 
force  but  an  iusignificant  and  phattered  remnant  to 
return  to  Spain  to  tell  the  tale.  So  complete  was  the 
defeat  on  the  one  side,  and  so  happy  was  the  deiiveranoe 
on  the  other,  that  the  result  was  marvellous  alike  in  the 
eyes  of  friends  and  ftxia.  Thetj  vrkd  ttiUo  die  Lord  in 
their  ti'ouhkj  and  he  mved  (hem  out  of  their  f?wrfrp**e». 
Whatever  the  sceptics  of  this  day,  standing  in  safety 
and  at  a  distance,  may  say  to  this,  all  those  engaged  in 
the  learhil  struj^f^le  devoutly  acknowledged  (he  Hand  of 
God  in  the  issue — and  significant  and  iniprcssive  are  the 
mcinorablc  words  in  which  they  did  so — 

The  people — Inriacihle  to  ^min,  hut  dmiroycd  iaj  the  Jjard. 

The  Queen — Goil  breathixl^  and  they  tctrt  ditf/ferstni. 

Kuig  PhiU|i — Ihna  to  the  decrefJi  of  Ileamn. 

Kxactly  one  hundred  yeara  after  the  alx)ve  event,  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  were  again  in  jeopanly, 
when  King  James  II.  covertly  attempted  the  Buhversion 
of  the  Government  and  the  re-establishment  of  Catholi* 
cism.  Discovering  his  aimf,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
carry  them,  great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Pniies- 
iants.  Conscious  of  the  King's  power^  and  of  their  o^vn 
danger,  "divers  lords  Bpiritual  and  temporal"  united  in 
a  request  to  Prince  Willinm  of  Oran<^e  to  come  over  Iwim 
Holland  to  help  them.  This  prince,  thoroughly  in  nym- 
palhy  with  their  cause,  accetled  and  at  once  set  himself 
to  raise  an  nnny,  and  collect  a  fleet  for  their  tran^iwrlft- 
lion.  At  length  the  time  set  for  emhjukation  arrived; 
but  the  wind  continued  contrary.  A 'solemn  fiwt  wrb 
obsers-ed,  and  public  prayers  to  Heaven  were  offered  for 
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the  safety  and  succesa  of  an  expedition  that  "went  forth 
to  secure  ends  so  important.  The  "Protestant  windj" 
as  it  was  called,  came,  and  the  expedition  sailed  fmrn 
HelvoetsUjys.*  The  weather  at  every  tuni  proved  most 
favorable;  the  wind  that  blew  hriskly  fixim  the  east 
dettdned  the  King*B  vessels  of  war  helplessly  in  the 
Thamesj  while  it  caiTied  the  fleet  of  the  prince  prfjsper- 
ously  down  the  channel — it  turned  to  the  soutli  wlicn 
he  wished  to  enter  Torbay — it  sank  to  a  calm  during 
the  disembarkation^and  as  soon  as  the  disenibarkatioii 
wa«  completed,  it  rose  to  a  storm,  and  met  the  pursuers 
in  the  face.  So  remarkable  was  all  this — so  timely  and 
favorable  was  each  particular  change — that  pious  men 
naturally  regarded  it  as  nothing  less  than  the  interposi- 
tion of  God  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  \ 

But  we  need  not  further  uiuUiply  instances  of  this 
kind. — Now,  those  immediately  concerned  and  most 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  foregoing  events,  as  we  have 
seen,  devoutly  recognized  the  Hand  of  God  in  them. 
The  gotlly  men  of  Pljniouth  Colony  believed  that  the 
timely  rain  %vluch  saved  at  once  their  crops  and  their 
lives  was  sent  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  The  gootl 
people  of  New  England  believed  that  the  storm  which 
delivered  them  from  the  violence  and  oppression  of  the 
French  was  raised  by  God  in  answer  to  their  united 
cries,  and  thai  while  they  were  yet  speaking.  The  pant- 
ing CJoven  an  ters  believed  that  in  the  advancing  cloud  of 
mist  they  saw  the  very  hand  of  God  drawing  as  a  curtain 

•  Keiglitky'a  llhXw^j  of  EngUml,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  382. 
fMacuulay's  llislori/  of  Eprjland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  373. 
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his  skirts  round  about  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
godly  iiuiong  Ucr  jjeople  believed  that  in  answer  to  their 
earnest  supplications  tlie  Ahnighty  breatlied  upon  and 
disi>ersed  the  great  Aniiadiw  The  pious  Protf-stantei,  in 
the  reign  of  James,  who  had  ix^Fought  the  Lord  witli 
tears  for  their  beloved  country,  Ijelicved  their  prayers 
were  answered  in  tlie  favoring  winds  that  brought  the 
Deliverer  to  their  shores.  All  these  prayed,  all  believed 
their  prayers  were  answered.  And  wiiat  reason  have 
toe,  of  the  present  day,  to  doubt  this?  Wliat  light  do 
we  possess  that  warranto  us  to  say  that  they  were  mis- 
taken ?  What  is  there  among  all  the  developments  of 
modern  science  that  justifies  us  in  the  assertion,  that 
such  prayers  were  not  and  could  not  have  lx?en  answered  ? 
Not  anything.  There  if*  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  nothing  in  the  operation  of  phynical  Law**, 
as  understood  to-day,  to  forbid  implicit  lx»Hef  that  these 
several  deliverances  might  have  come  in  answer  diifct 
to  tbe  prayers  of  faith,  Ciod  might  have  sent  the  timely 
rain,  the  de^^tructive  storm,  the  slicltering  raist  and  the 
favoring  winds,  at  his  people's  cry — not  by  suspending 
or  perverting  the  usual  operations  of  phj'sical  forces,  or 
by  reversing  any  of  the  established  suceessions  thai  are 
known  to  take  place  in  the  ever-restless,  ever-heaving 
atmosphere; — l>ut  by  so  adjusting;  or  balancing  the  forces 
of  nature  as  that  in  their  wonted  mode  and  order  of 
operation  they  produced  tliose  precise  results  at  the 
needed  time;  which  adjustment  or  balancing  might  have 
been  efTectecl  by  Ilim,  from  wliom  all  force  emtinate«i,  im 
by  a  breatli,  among  the  deep  workings  of  materialism, 
far  beyond  the  search  or  science  of  man. 
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3m  Him  proceed  all  the 
energies  manifested  in  the  material  creation ;  and  at  a 
[joint  so  near  the  Divine  Source  as  to  be  unapproocha- 
lile  to  human  philosophyj  each  energy  or  force  may 
receive  from  the  Biviiie  Will  such  an  impression  as  that 
their  combined  influence  shall  result  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  place,  in  a  direct  and  complete  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  faith.  While  all  things  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
liuman  test  or  observation  may  proceed  according  to 
their  established  order,  yet  an  unseen  influence  behind, 
and  far  behind  the  utmost  limit  of  man's  research  or 
diBcovery*  may  have  decided  their  mutual  bearings,  and 
«),  the  final  result  in  which  they  shall  issue — and  that 
unseen  influence  may  have  been  put  forth  at  the  impor- 
tunity q{ prayer — the  power  that  moves  Him  who  moves 
the  universe;  and  who,  without  violence  to  the  known 
ivgnlarities  of  nature,  can  send  rain  or  sunshine,  pesti- 
lence or  salubrity,  foster  or  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandman, and  rouse  or  assuage  the  storm  for  or  against 
the  mariner,  at  His  pleasure.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  such  is  the  comforting  persuasion 
of  Christian  Faith,  and  all  the  new  light  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  has  revealed  nothing  to  invalidate  it. 


Prayer  for  the  Sick. 

Among  the  favors  for  which  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures specifically  warrant  and  encourage  us  to  pray  is 
the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  sick.  "  Is  any  among  you 
afflicted?  let  him  pray,"  says  the  Apostle  James.  And 
again,  *' Is  any  Bick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
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elders  of  tlie  cliurch,  and  let  them  pray  for  him,  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and .  the  Lord  shtill 
rtvise  liim  up."  Prayer  is  ever  nlikc  our  duty  and  our 
privilege ;  but  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  more  appro- 
priiite  or  necdfalj  tlian  by  the  fx^d-side  of  the  nick. 
When  health  has  tied — when  strength  has  failed — \vht»n 
vain  haa  become  the  lielp  of  man — wfien  death  ap- 
proaclicR — to  whom  can  we  look  for  succor  but  to  AI- 
iniijbty  God?  Nature  itself,  in  such  circunistances,  both 
teaches  and  prompts  ug  to  call  upon  Him.  And  the 
prayei's  then  offered  have  brougtit  relief  and  inspired 
hope  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  when  every 
eartlily  source  had  failed.  There  i.%  indeed,  real  and 
availing  comfort  to  the  helpless  suffenT  in  pouring  hi» 
complaints  into  the  ear  of  the  Father  of  mercies.  Tlie 
last  resource,  the  last  hope  of  afflicted  millions^  would  be 
taken  away,  if  men  were  denied  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  And  yet,  heartless  and  unnatural  as  it  is,  tJie 
attempt  is  made  by  materialists  to  strike  even  thia  last 
plank  from  under  the  blinking  sufferer.  They  would 
sever  the  connection  of  the  human  spirit  with  its  God, 
and  leave  it  a  helpless,  l>ewildered  and  cheerless  wan- 
derer amid  the  workings  of  cold  and  inexorable  laws, 
witli  no  Comforter  in  the  time  of  trouble,  no  Helper  to 
whom  the  fainting  heart  can  turn,  no  Hope  to  which  tho 
sinking  soul  can  cling. 

Atnoug  the  devotees  of  science,  in  the  present  day,  ij« 
a  clni«,  to  whom  the  Deity  has  become  nothing  mom, 
nothing  else  than  the  play  of  a  set  of  blind  unconficioiw 
forces.     Those,  as  mere  physicists,  holding  that  all  tJie 
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chemical  processes  and  all  the  physical  Laws  of  our  being 
iiilhlUbly  and  inflexibly  work  otit  their  results,  engage  to 
assure  us  that  prayer  for  the  sick,  tliercfore,  can  change 
nothing,  can  effect  nothing  cither  to  mitigate  the  severity 
or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease.  In  short,  they  plainly 
tell  us  that  all  such  prayers  are  useless,  and  therefore 
thrown  upon  the  air.  Thus  Mr.  Tyndall,  speaking  of 
Cholu:ra  cases,  says :  "  To  alter  by  prayer  the  conse- 
quences of  tliis,  or  any  similar  litct — to  deprive  by  peti- 
tion a  single  molecule  of  miasmatic  matter  of  its  proper- 
tiea — would,  in  the  eye  of  science,  be  as  much  a  miracle 
aa  to  make  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still.  For  one  of 
these  results  neither  of  us  would  pray;  on  the  same 
grounds  I  refuse  to  pray  for  either."  * 

Another  individual  of  this  sceptic  seliool,  evidently 
with  more  assumption  than  devotion,  proposes  nn  actual 
experiment  on  the  Throne  of  Grace,  to  test  the  value  of 
prayer  for  the  pick.  **  I  ask,"  he  says,  '^that  one  single 
ward  of  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  first-rate  physicians 
and  surgeons,  containing  certain  numbers  of  patients 
afflicted  with  those  diseases  which  have  been  best 
studied,  and  of  which  the  mortality  rates  are  best  known, 
whether  the  diseases  arc  those  treated  by  medical  or  by 
surgical  remedies,  should  be,  during  a  period  of  not  less, 
say,  than  three  or  five  years,  made  the  object  of  special 
prayer  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithftd,  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  mortality  rates  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  past  rates,  and  also  with  that  of  other 
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leading  hospitals  simikrly  well  managed,  during  the 
same  period.  Granting  that  time  is  gi^en  and  numbers 
are  sufficiently  large,  .so  as  to  ensure  a  ininiraura  of  error 
from  accidental  disturbing  causes,  the  experiment  will 
te  exhaustive  and  coinplete. — I  might  have  propo!«^d  to 
treat  two  sides  of  the  Bame  hospital,  managed  by  the 
pame  men ;  one  side  to  be  the  object  of  special  prayer, 
the  other  to  be  exempted  from  all  prayer.  It  would 
liave  been  the  most  rigidly  logical  and  philosophical 
method.  But  I  shrink  from  depriving  any  from — I  had 
almost  said — ^his  natural  inheritance  in  the  prayers  of 
Christendom.  Practically,  too,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible; the  unprayed-for  ward  would  have  attracted 
the  prayers  of  believers  as  surely  as  the  lofty  tower 
attracts  the  electric  fluid.  The  experiment  would  be 
frustrated.  But  the  opposite  character  of  my  proposal 
will  commend  it  to  those  who  are  naturally  the  most 
interested  in  its  success;  those,  namely,  who  conscien- 
tiously and  devoutly  believe  in  the  efficiency  against 
disease  and  death  of  ppecial  prayer.  I  open  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  devotion.  I  offer  an  occasion  of 
demonstrating  to  the  faithless  an  imperishable  record 
of  the  real  power  of  prayer."  '=■ 

This  proposal,  throughout,  indicates  in  its  author  an 
utter  misconception  of  toth  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  true  prayer;  and  Christian  people  cannot  become 
parties  to  such  a  scheme  without  renouncing  the  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  their  religion,  and  thus  render  every 
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prayer  ivluch  they  may  offer  utterly  worthlesB.  Against 
this  scheme  of  Test  there  He  the  following  fatal  ob- 
jections : 

(1.)  Such  a  Test  is  «o<  anthorhed^  vot  accedetl  iOf  hy 
the  fimt  and  highest  Pat'tif  concerned,  and  w  therefore  rain. 
To  be  of  any  value  or  avail,  it  should  have  the  approval 
of  God ;  nay,  should  have  proceeded  from  God,  as  in  tlie 
contest  of  Elijah  with  the  priests  of  Baal.  It  is  not  for 
man  thus  to  propose  terms  or  tests  to  his  Maker.  With- 
out the  Divine  sanction  no  human  being  has  a  right 
either  to  make  or  to  accept  puch  a  proposition, 

(2.)  Thia  experiment  is  iit  contradiction  to  the  ve7y 
fijufit  of  prat/er  i  for^  to  carry  it  out,  requires  the  violation 
of  a  Christian  principle^  and  the  neglect  of  a  commanded 
duty.  Love,  Bympathy  and  prayer  for  all  men  is  an 
essential  element  of  Christian  character.  Prayer,  there- 
fore, from  a  heart  that  wilfully  Umits  its  sympathies,  as 
here  projjosed,  is,  by  the  act,  worthless.  No  man  of 
godliness  could  designedly,  as  tliis  scheme  requires,  con- 
fine his  sjinpathies  and  prayers  for  a  day,  much  less 
"from  three  to  five  years/'  to  the  inmates  of  a  single 
ward,  or  a  single  hospital,  to  the  exclusion  and  neglect 
of  all  others.  To  do  so  would  at  once  disqualif3f  him  to 
oflfer  any  acceptable  prayer, 

(3.)  In  the  word  of  God,  answer  is  promised  only  to 
Btncere  and  singleminded  prayer;  but  this  proposal 
necessarily  involves  insmeeriti/  and  doublefmndednesft ; 
since  what  is  nominally  asked,  namely  the  recovery  of 
the  patients,  is  not  the  real  and  ultimate  object,  but  the 
proving  of  their  influence  with  God  through  prayer. 
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(4.)  The.  experiment  is  ttnprnctictihh,  "The  whole 
body  of  the  faitljfiil "  ciui  never  Im  brought  to  agree  hi 
»uch  a  thing.  The  wardi^  and  hospitals  eiccluded  and 
neglected — mid  it  is  propojted  to  exclude  and  neglect 
jiJl  8ave  one — would  fi)r  that  very  rea*oti  (as  the  writer 
weniy  to  apprehend)  all  the  more  engage  the  sympathies 
and  pniy^T**  oi'  all  true  believers*,  "aj^  surely  im  the  Jofly 
tower  attracts  the  electric  fluid;' 

(5.)  This  pro|)08ed  Test  is  arwt/tmi  (ttul  impioufty  as  it 
would  tiike  judgment  and  decision  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme.  In  answering  prayer  God  exercises  sov- 
ereign wisdom,  which  weighs  all  the  relations  to  himpclf 
of  both  the  t^iippliant  and  the  object  of  his  prayer,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  all  coucerned^^ — a  sovenugnty  not 
to  be  interfered  \\ith  by  any  proposal  from  maa^-thottgh 
mmh  liff  a  member  of  thv  Atltennuiti  Chth! 

(G.)  The  selected  Ward  or  Hospital  having  been 
prnyed  for  through  the  ^jwcified  term,  it  i»  proposed  to 
eompai*c  i\s  rules  of  recoverieB  xmA  deaths  with  thoise  of 
a  former  period  of  the  same  length ;  but  this  would  bo 
to  compare  them  with  the  rateg  of  a  period  that  liad 
been  prayed  for  in  precisely  the  same  way;  for  thcro 
never  %vfts  a  time  when  **  the  body  of  the  hiithful  *'  did 
not  pray  for  all  that  were  sick  and  aiUicted.  So  thnt 
this  great  Test,  pixjinised  with  such  pomp  of  diction  and 
array  of  seieutilic  technicalities,  after  all,  muomitu  only 
to  the  very  simple  thing  of  com^Kirhig  like  tciih  /iXv^ 
whereby  nothuig  is  gained. 

Wlicn  the  unlxjlievers  of  our  S»\'iouf»  time  required 
of  Him  a  sign,  Uc  told  them  that  tliey  had  evidence 
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enough  already,  and  declared  that  if  they  believed  not 
MoBea  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead — a  declaration  that  was 
fully  verified  when  a  short  time  after  He  rose  Himself 
fitjm  the  dead,  and  those  Jews  continued  as  incredulous 
as  ever.  The  same,  there  is  room  to  apprehend,  would 
hold  true  of  those  who  desire  this  test,  even  were  they 
to  see  every  patient  in  a  hospital  rise  together,  take  up 
their  beds,  and  walk  away  to  their  liomes — they  would 
ascribe  the  event  to  any  influence  rather  than  to  that 
of  prayer. 

The  materialist  would  have  us  establish  a  truth  or  a 
duty  of  religion,  after  the  same  manner  that  he  does 
a  fact  in  nature.  But  the  demand  is  unreasonable — 
indeed,  absurd.  Moral  evidence  and  material  evidence 
differ  in  their  very  nature,  yet  the  fonner  may  con- 
stitute a  proof  as  conclusive  as  the  latter.  And  the 
Christian  has  as  unquestionable  proof  that  Gotl  answera 
prayer,  as  tlie  physicist  has  that  cold  condenses  atmos- 
pheric moisture  into  a  shower,  or  that  heat  evaporates 
that  sliower  again  from  the  ground.  We  maintain,  and 
shall  now  undertake  to  demonstrate  that — 

Pi'mjer  mat/  secure  to  tlie  Sick  jihi/sical  hcnejifs  of  the 
most  important  nature^  and  that  itithoiit  miracle^  and 
teUhout  in/nnfjemimi  of  mry  natural  Lav). 

We  might  argue  this  from  general  principles.  It  is 
said,  and  rightly,  that  the  voice  of  nature  is  the  voice 
of  God — it  proclaims  what  God  has  done,  and  what  He 
hxua.  ordained.  Now  prayer  is  the  voice  of  nature,  is  the 
instinctive  cry  of  creature  weakness   and  dependence. 
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\u  pressing  ueed^  iu  imminent  (lunger,  or  helpless  suflbr- 
iagf  tJbe  deepest  and  the  Htrunge»t  feeliugs  of  the  Lumtm 
heart  prompt  to  prnyer.  When  earthly  comforts  Uee, 
when  liclp  from  mmi  fails,  when  hope  from  the  world 
M  vanishing,  the  mind  of  its  own  promptings  rises  uhovo 
every  creature  relation,  and  goes  out  beyond  all  that  ia 
visible,  for  the  succor  which  it  needs;  iu  such  circum- 
tttances,  the  innate  I'eligiouE  sentiment  of  the  soul  is 
aroused,  and  addresses  itself  to  God,  and  looks  to  llim 
aiotie  for  relief.  This  feeling  is  universal,  is  a  ^neral 
/act  of  nature,  as  clearly  recognizable  as  the  action  of 
heat,  or  the  force  of  gravitation.  In  every  region  of  the 
globe,  where  the  Bible  is  and  where  it  is  not,  man's 
heart  in  one  way  or  another  cries  out  for  the  living  God. 
What  has  been  thus  deeply  and  univci'sally  implanted 
by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  man  must  he  in  harmony 
wjtli  His  urrangeinents  of  the  world  uround  him,  and 
with  the  principles  of  His  government  over  him ;  for 
Uierc  are  no  jarsi,  no  gaps,  no  disconnected  piu-t^,  in  Boi- 
works.  Inborn  religious  sentiment,  prompting  to  prayer, 
in  an  element  of  human  nature,  is  an  actual  fact  in  the 
univeiwj,  and  must  be  interpreted  iu  harmony  with  the 
taws  of  the  universe.  If  God  has  so  constituted  His 
dreature  man,  that  he  naturally  and  instinctively  turns 
to  Him  in  liis  extremities,  we  may  be  sure  that  n  dae 
provision  has  been  made  whereby  his  prayers  way  be 
aiuiwered,  unless  we  believe  that  iIuh  reti^ous  instiaot 
lias  been  given  to  deceive  and  delude  hira — given  to 
i?xcite  hopes  that  must  be  forever  disappointed.  God 
Lj&d  never  planted  the  mr  had  He  not  also  provided 
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means  for  tho  transmission  of  sound  j  and  He  had  never 
formed  the  eye,  had  He  not  likewise  created  light  to 
illumine  it.  So  our  all-wise  and  loving  Father  in  heaven 
would  never  have  implanted  these  promptings  to  praver 
in  the  human  breast j  had  He  not  also  intended  to  answer 
those  prayers  as  might  I>e  wisest  and  best  for  them.  To 
imbue  man  with  a  religious  sentiment  that  quickens  him 
to  cry  unto  God,  and  then  place  him  in  a  world  under 
the  control  of  a  set  of  inflexible  forces,  that  admit  not 
of  an  answer  to  those  cries,  would  be  as  though  the 
Creator  had  implanted  in  the  newborn  infant  the  strong 
and  craving  instinct,  which  leads  it  to  seek  and  to  draw 
the  mother's  breast,  while  He  had  so  formed  that  breast 
that  not  a  drop  of  milk  could  ever  flow  into  it  or  out 
of  it  Thus  nature  itself,  we  l>el!eve,  teaches  us  plainly 
that  our  Father  in  heaven  would  never  have  implanted 
in  the  hearta  of  His  earthly  ofTspring  this  instinctive 
proj^ensity  to  call  upon  Him  in  time  of  trouble  or  need, 
had  He  po  tied  Hia  own  hands  by  a  system  of  physical 
Laws  that  He  could  not  respond  to  such  cries,  and  ad- 
minister relief  when  wise  to  do  so. 

We  advance  now  to  proof  more  direct  of  "  the  physical 
benefits  of  prayer  for  the  sick,"  and  our  argument  shall 
take  the  form  of  the  following  distinct  propositions  : 

1.  (rt)  In  jyreficribitiff  for  the  mek,  it  is  of  I'ital  tmpor- 
tance  to  cJiiexme  Ote  heM  Tpmerli/ ;  (b)  In  anmcer  to  2>?w//er 
the.  physicians  mind  mat/  be  guided  to  thai  remedy  ; 
(c)  Th^rt'fom  jintyer  imiy  ptxfte  the  means  of  great  physical 
henfijit  to  the  svfferer, — This  conclusion  is  to  be  accepted, 
or  the  premiss  must  be  disproved. 
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{a)  As  to  the  first  premise,  that  it  is  iinijortant  to 
choose  the  best  remedy,  no  one  will  doubt  it ;  no  proof, 
therefore,  of  this  is  necessary. 

[h)  And  as  to  the  second,  that  in  answer  to  prayer 
the  physician  may  be  guided  in  his  selection  of  medicine, 
no  one  that  believes  in  the  infinite  ])ower  and  wisdom 
of  God  will  deny  that  He  wm  do  this ;  to  impart  Kuch 
giiidiinco  either  by  quickening  the  memory,  or  by  in- 
clining the  will,  or  by  direct  suggestion,  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  all-compi-ehending  and  all-i>prvadi»g 
Spirit,  who  has  free  access  t«  all  tlie  avenues  of  the  soul. 
And  this  He  may  do  while  the  individual  in  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  slightest  interference  with  his  mental 
ojjerations  j  for  a  thousand  ideaa  arise  in  Ms  mind,  of 
the  origin  of  which  he  can  give  no  account. — Nor  can 
any  man,  with  the  shadow  of  reason,  rniy  that  God  dfje« 
not  do  this.  Neither  Mr.  Tyndall,  nor  the  whole  sctnx)! 
of  scientists  to  which  he  belong.*?,  can  produce  from  any 
province  of  physical  nature  a  single  item  of  evidence 
that  He  does  not  thus  often  guide  the  mindfl  of  men ; 
and  that  for  the  simple  reai*on  that  material  nature  haa 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  utterly  silent 
OS  to  spiritual  influences  or  communications. 

Uut  while  notliing  can  be  urged  against  this  point, 
we  have  in  its  favor  the  plain  and  positive  testimony  of 
8cripture :  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
(7»xl,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him  :"  again,  "The  meek  will  He 
guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach  Ilia 
way."     We   have  in   the  same   Word    also  numerooii 
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examples  of  such  communicationa  of  wisdom  or  guidance. 
And  all  these  together  constitute  what  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence. 

(r-)  As,  theUj  the  use  of  the  best  remedy  is  imjiortant 
to  the  patient's  recovery,  and  the  mind  of  the  physician 
in  antrnxT  to  prayer  may  }je  guided  to  thiit  remedy,  it 
follows  that  we  are  warranted  to  believe  that  Prayer  for 
the  Sick  may  thus  p^\>^'e  to  him  the  means  of  great 
physical  good. 

2.  («)  -4  trusting^  calm^  and  hopeful  frame  of  mind  in 
a  ^KLtient  is  ahvaya  eminentltf  helfful  to  his  txtfyiert/ ; 
{h)  In  iiumt'er  to  pmyer  the  HciJy  Spirit  mtty  jwothice  m 
him  this  favm^able  frame  ;  (c)  Tfterefore  j)ntyer  ma]/ prove 
fo  him  the  wetma  of  greiU  pkr/mcal  benefit ^  namely  his 
i'e*ttftration  to  health, 

(a)  A  trusting,  calm,  and  hopeful  frame  of  mind  is 
always  eminently  conducive  to  recovery  from  sickness. 
The  proof  of  this  can  readily  l>e  adduced  from  our  stand- 
ard medical  authorities,  among  whom  there  is  no  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  the  point.  Few  things,  if  any,  are 
more  detrimental  to  a  patient,  whatever  his  disease  may 
be,  than  anxietyj  fear,  and  despondency ;  the  medicine 
that  will  cure  in  such  a  case  must  possess  virtue  all  but 
miraculous.  And  few  remedies,  if  any,  will  contribute 
more  efficiently  to  the  rcstoratioTi  of  health  than  a  chcer- 
fid  and  hopeful  mind;  and  that  medicine  must  Im?  even 
pernicioua  which  does  not  speediiy  work  wonders,  if  taken 
with  ft  full  persuasion  and  expectation  of  rapid  benefit. 

**The  mind  acta  as  clearly  and  distinctly  on  the 
body  m  either  chemical,  mechanical,  or  vital  agency." 
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Jhioer  of  tlia  Soul  over  the  Bcxft/t  by  Dr.  George  Moorci 
M.  R.  C.  P.,  p.  164. 

"Our  passions  are  the  grand  consen'atora  as  well  iu» 
dieturbei-8  of  the  healthy  action  of  our  bodies;  and  they 
exercise  m  direct  an  influence  over  the  functions  of  life 
as  to  be  properly  classified  with  medical  agents.  Indeed, 
they  often  act  with  no  less  power  thau  the  most  heroic 
medieiucs,  and  are  as  rapid,  and  E^metimes  as  fatal  in 
their  operation,  as  Prussic  acid,  or  any  other  deadly 
poison."    Ikf  p.  224. 

*'  The  mind  act^  on  the  ultimate  veegeig  in  which  (he 
changes  of  the  blood  are  elTected,  Who  has  not  felt  the 
flash  of  thought  suflusing  the  cheek,  quickening  the 
lieart  and  kindling  the  eye?  We  all  acknowledge  by 
the  blushes  of  love  and  pride  and  sliame,  or  by  (he  cold 
<ind  pallor  of  our  fears,  that  the  Rfiections  of  the  mind 
posHess  dominion  in  the  citadel  of  life,  and  permanently 
influence  the  whole  economy  of  our  bodies."  Hatlthj 
Disease  ami  Remedy^  p.  137, 

"The  fibrillie,  or  terminal  fibres  of  the  nerves,  are 
involved  among  the  minute  blood-veaselH,  and  it  is  the 
oflTjce  of  the  nerves-power  to  influence  life  and  cheinical 
action  in  those  vessels;  and  here  it  is  thai  life,  mind 
and  ehemiatry,  meet  together,  so  that  every  change  in 
the  atate  of  tlie  feelings  produces  a  corresponding  change 
in  Uie  hlood,  and  every  change  of  the  blood  influences 
the  mind.  Tims  we  find  that  the  action  of  medicine 
is  vastly  modified  by  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  by  tlic 
habitual  activity  of  the  brahu  which  in  some  mcdsuro 
acoounlB  for  the  anomalies  iio  often  witnesBGd  in  the 
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prncticc  of  pliysic,  medicines  in  opposite  EtntcB  of  feeling 
producing  contrary  effects  on  function."     //>.,  p.  138. 

"  We  meet  with  many  inBtructive  instances,  proving 
that  mental  influeuce  may  often  be  made  available  in 
the  cure  of  disease.*'    See  BrlL  &  For.  Med,  Rm-iew^  1847. 

"  Not  a  thought,  not  an  idea,  not  an  affection  or  feel- 
ing of  the  mind  can  be  excited  without  positive  change 
in  the  brain  and  in  the  secretions ;  for  every  variation 
in  the  state  of  the  whole,  or  any  portion,  of  the  nervous 
pystem,  is  of  course  accompanied  by  a  correspondent 
change  in  those  organs  and  functions  which  it  furnishes 
■with  energy."  Dr.  G.  Moore's  Pmeer  of  the  Soxtl  over  tlie 
Body,  p.  163. 

"The  state  of  the  blood,  on  which  health  mainly  de- 
pends, is  influenced  almost  aa  much  by  our  feelings  as 
by  our  food."     Ih.^  234. 

**  Very  many  diseases  have  a  mental  origin ;  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  cause  of  corporeal  disease  more  clearly 
mode  out,  or  more  certainly  effective,  than  protracted 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind, — Our  pasHions  and  emo- 
tions also,  nay,  even  some  of  our  better  impulses^  when 
straincKl  or  perverted,  tend  to  our  physical  destruction." 
Watmjis  Lectures  on  tlie  Principles  and  Practice  of  Phyelc^ 
p.  o9, 

'*  Fear  and  anxiety  diminish  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
impede  the  chancres  among  the  ultimate  molecules  of  onr 
iKxlies,  interrupt  all  the  secretions  except  that  of  water, 
and  produce  a  cold,  harsh,  and  pallid  state  of  the  skin. 
The  genial  passions,  however,  operate  in  a  manner  quite 
the  reverse,  and  a  man  whose  affections  are  in  a  pros- 
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peroi»  condition,  has  rarely  cxxiasion  to  complain  of 
functional  inactivity.  But  all  our  emotions  are  capable 
of  destroying  life  if  carried  to  excess,  and  therefore  they 
all,  more  or  less,  interfere  with  the  proper  action  of  that 
centre  of  s>Tnpatliyj  the  stomach,  by  accumulating  irrita- 
bility in  the  brain,  while  diminishing  the  energy  of  that 
nerve-fiction  by  which  oraranic  functions  arc  carried  on." 
Jlfalth^  Disease  and  Eemedt/,  by  George  MoorCj  M.D., 
M.  R.  C,  P.,  p.  136. 

"  Next  to  the  brain  the  stomach  suffers  from  continued 
mental  distress.  The  appetite  fails;  digestion  is  sus- 
pended ;  atrophy  succeeds,  and  perhaps  some  nerve-ache 
racks  the  sufferer.  Sometimes  pulmonary  con  sumption, 
or  disease  of  the  heart,  the  liver,  or  the  bowels,  is  in- 
duced. The  secretions  are,  of  course,  proportionally 
affected.  Thus  the  milk  of  a  nurse  is  often  entirely 
suppressed  by  mental  disquietude.  Hence  a  nei'vous, 
excitable  woman  is  hardly  fit  to  suckle  her  own  chil- 
dren ;  for  the  fluid  that  should  nourish  her  infant  imder- 
goes  go  many  changes,  from  the  mother's  mental  varia,. 
tions,  as  greatly  to  distress  the  child,  and  perhaps  even 
to  destroy  it.  Ninety-eiglit  out  of  a  hundred  deaths  from 
coJivulHions  are  of  children,  thus  proving  them  to  Ije 
especially  liable  to  this  disorder;  and  as  the  majority 
die  in  early  infancy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  state  of 
the  mother's  mind  may  be  the  secret  cause  of  this  un- 
natural mortality."  Pcncer  of  the  Sovl  over  the  Bocly^ 
pp.  237,  238, 

"A  stjul  that  condemns  its  own  conduct  is  sure  to 
produce  disorders  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  and  hence  also 
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of  the  blood  in  all  its  vital  operations. — There  is  but  one 
cause  of  misery,  diseaae,  and  death  to  man.  Let  us  fihun 
thatj  and  we  need  not  be  very  nice  about  the  choice  of 
our  diet,  or  our  doctor,  for,  ailer  all,  the  grand  secret 
of  health  is  to  be  happy  at  heart. — The  rules  of  the 
New  Testament  are  promotive  of  bodily  health,  us  well 
us  health  of  soul,  and  they  are  really  sufficient  in  most 
cases  for  the  direction  of  appetite  in  the  use  of  meansj 
and  in  them  we  learn  why  we  Bhould  be  temperate,  active, 
holy."     Healthy  Disease  mid  Betneth/^  p.  140, 

"  The  love  of  God,"  says  the  celebrated  Dr.  G.  Cheyne, 
"  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  all  misery,  bo,  in  par- 
ticular, it  effectually  prevents  all  the  budily  disordei-s 
the  passions  introduce,  by  keeping  the  passions  them- 
selves  within  due  bounds;  and  by  the  unspeakable  joy 
and  perfect  culm,  serenity,  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the 
mind,  becomes  t!ie  most  powerful  of  all  the  means  of 
health  and  long  life," 

The  foregoing  authorities  fully  prove,  and  abundantly 
illustrate,  the  truth  of  the  major  premise  in  our  argu- 
ment, namely,  that  a  trusting,  calm,  and  hopeful  frame 
of  mind  is  always  eminently  helpful  to  recovery  from 
disease. 

(ft)  And  now  for  the  second,  that  in  answer  to  prayer 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  produce  in  the  patient  this  favorable 
BUxte  of  mind.  To  this  the  materialist  has  nothing  to 
oppose;  neither  from  the  subjects  of  his  experiments, 
nor  from  the  whole  field  of  his  obser^'ation,  can  he 
adduce  anything  that  will  serve  him  to  weaken  the 
statement  by  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  for,  as  stated  iu 
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the  first  proposition,  material  nature  haa  nothing  to  say 
for  or  against  Divine  Spiritual  influences.  This  ia  a 
matter  purely  of  Revelation  and  pei-sonal  ttxpcrienoe. 
In  tlie  New  Testsunent  we  are  plainly  tauglit,  and 
ftggured  in  every  variety  of  terms,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  fi-cely  given  to  them  that  ask- — given  uneonditioually, 
given  always,  and  to  all,  in  answer  to  believing  pi*ayer. 
And  we  arc  also  told  that  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  longsuflfcring,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance'' — which  are  the  precise  elementa 
of  mind  that  the  experienced  and  skilful  physician 
would  desire  to  find  in  his  patient.  Yes»  tliey  who  with 
humility  and  faith  seek  the  Lord,  find  rest  from  their 
burden  of  anxiety  and  fear,  find  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  give^  and  attain  to  a  hope  that  is  both  sure  and 
steadfast — constituting  altogether  the  very  condition  of 
soul  which  Dr.  Cheyne  declares  to  be  "the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  means  of  health."  And  to  the  truth  of 
these  promises,  and  the  reality  of  these  mliuences  of  the 
Spirit,  the  believers  of  all  ages  past  have  borne  stead- 
fast  and  unvaried  witness.  And  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to-day,  in  every  Christian  land,  stand  ready 
to  attest  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  same  from  their 
personal  experience,  from  the  deep  and  happy  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  souls.  So  that,  if  any  kiud  of  Scrip- 
ture testimony,  or  an^'  amount  of  historic  evidence,  or 
any  number  of  living  witnesses,  or  all  of  these  together, 
can  establish  any  fact,  then  the  truth  of  our  socond 
premise  is  clearly  and  conclueively  demonstrated,  towit^ 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer  may  produce 
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in  the  patient  a  trustmg,  calm,  and  hopeful  frame  of 
muid. 

(c)  Since,  aa  has  now  been  proven,  a  trusting,  calm, 
and  hopeful  state  of  mind  is  eminently  helpful  to  recov- 
ery from  eicknesfl  \  and  since  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer 
to  prayer  may  beget  that  happy  frame;  thereibre  prayer 
may  be  the  means  of  great  '*  physical  benefit "  to  the 
eick  in  his  restoration  to  health. 

3-  (t«)  Eesiffnation  ever  lltjMena  and  relieve  the  burden 
of  Om  Sufferer  ;  {b)  Prayer  to  God  Itegeis  a  spirit  of  resxg* 
ttaiton  ;  (c)  Therefore  prayer  to  Gvd  may  prove  tlie  means 
of  ''^physical  benefit"  physical  relief y  to  the  sick, 

(a)  As  impatience,  Iretfulness,  or  a  rebcllioua  spirit, 
must  excite,  inliame,  or  exasperate  every  malady >  and 
thus  realizes  to  the  SuiTerer  the  evil  eymbolized  by  the 
mfractory  ox  kicking  against  the  goad — to  wit,  the  aggra- 
vation of  his  own  misery;  so  Christian  resignation  fails 
not  to  soothe  the  frame  and  tranquillize  the  spirit  of  the 
atilicted,  whatever  his  trial  may  bo.  The  resigned  soul 
recognizes  the  hand  of  God  in  his  suffering,  and  believes 
it  to  be  sent  upon  him  in  uiisdom  and  in  /or^? — believes 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.     "  Ck>od;'  he  says, 

'*  Good,  when  ITo  giTes,  supremely  good ! 
Nor  less,  when  ilo  denies ; 
Evcti  crosaes  from  Ills  aovereigri  hand 
Are  blessinga  in  disguise.'''— Hkrvey. 

When  the  Sufferer  can  view  the  dealings  of  God  with 
him  in  this  light,  and  from  the  depths  of  hia  soul  add, 
^'■Tity  tcill  be  done,"  oh,  thlfl  takes  from  the  burden  ita 
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galling  weight,  fn>m  grief  its  chief  poignancy,  and  fr 
BufitTing  its  sharpest  edge.  And  in  this  waj  Christian 
rcsignation  helps,  ii^  nothing  else  can  help,  the  patient 
to  bc'ur  his  burden  of  affliction. 

{h)  Prayer  to  God  begets  this  spirit  of  resignntion. 
This  is  not  a  product  of  the  natural  heart,  but  18  a  fruit 
i>r  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  given  only  in  an»siver  to  pra\i?r. 
A  man  may  work  himself  into  a  spirit  ol'  stoicism,  or 
hardihood;  hut  the  Holy  Spirit  only  produces  this  cahn 
and  trustful  yielding  of  oui'selves  to  the  disposal  of  God, 
which  alone  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  eoul  in  deep 
aftliction. 

(c)  Since,  then,  resignation  ever  lightenB  and  relieves 
the  burden  of  the  Suflerer,  and  prayer  to  God  begets 
tliis  spirit,  it  follows  that  prayer  may  thus  prove  the 
means  of  great  physical  benefit  to  the  sick.  '*  Medical 
practitioners,"  eays  Dr.  Moore,  "con  bear  ample  le«»li- 
niony  to  the  fact,  that  religious  feeling,  that  is,  calm 
resignation  to  the  Supreme  Will,  soothes  and  tranqutlliMW 
the  suflTerer  8  frame  more  than  all  medical  appliances.** 

4.  («)  Fu'iih  in  Chnat  enables  the  nick  to  rim  mtjierior  to 
ail  the  /cars  and  snfferliffjs  of  ili^tAtdion,  tuid  to  trironph 
even  oixr  deatit  ;  (/>)  Thiji  Faith  ie  to  he  uttained  throtujh 
Pifti/er  in  Uis  name ;  (c)  Therefore  prayer  nut?/  proty:  the 
means  of  ine^ttimahlc  Itenejif  in  our  Jimd  j/hf/myil  tftrmjgh: 

{a)  Death  is  a  solemn  and  important  event  in  man's 
history.  It  is  the  moment  of  destiny — ^the  seal  of  eter- 
nity— ^the  cessation  of  probation — ^the  commencement 
of  retribution.  The  antecedents  are  awful — so  we  the 
accompaniments — so  are    the   consequents.     To   every 
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sense  it  ia  appalling — ^to  every  social  affection  crucify- 
ing—  to  reason  perplexing — to  everything  but  Faitii 
overwhelming.  This  and  this  only  call  clmnge  it«  aspect, 
extract  its  sting,  or  soften  its  stroke  ;  and  this  ctoi.  Yes, 
Christian  Faith  can  give  the  bouI  a  joyful  and  iiluBtrious 
triumph  over  death. 

Fiuth  in  the  "Blood  of  Atonement"  brings  home  to 
the  soul  a  Bensc  of  pardon^  and  an  experience  of  peace 
with  God.  Faith  discovers  to  the  Christian  that  death 
to  him  has  lost  its  sting,  and  the  grave  been  despoiled 
of  it3  boasted  victory.  Faith  brings  assurance  that  our 
Father  in  heaven  concerns  Himself  to  detenniue  the  time 
and  place,  the  means  and  the  manner  of  death  to  every 
believer;  and  the  thought  that  infinite  wisdom  and 
infinite  love  have  been  engaged  in  arranging  all  these, 
ii*  full  of  precious  and  unspeakable  comfort.  Faith  holdts 
Bweet  and  hallowed  communion  with  a  living  present 
Saviour,  and  reveals  amid  celestial  splendors  the  bright 
and  holy  mansions  he  has  made  ready  for  his  ransomed 
people.  And  Faith  brings  down  cherub  guards  from 
glory  to  conduct  to  those  mansions  in  joyous  triumph 
the  eoul  when  liberated  from  the  eartlily  house  of  tl»is 
tabernacle. 

What  scenes,  transcending  all  that  poetry  can  describe 
or  fiction  can  imagine,  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  cham- 
bers of  dying  saints !  How  often  has  it  seemed  as  if  the 
veil  wore  drawn  aside,  and  the  scenes  of  the  celestial 
world  were  actnally  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense — faith, 
being  in  more  lively  exercise  than  e'er  before,  piercing 
through  the  veil  of  mortality,  and  roaming  abroad  amidst 
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tlic  realms  of  celestial  glorj.  Hence  it  is  that  we  so 
often  hear  that  triumphant  exclamation — O  dmih^  where 
{ji  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  iky  victor//  ? 

Great  \b  the  power  of  Christian  Faith,  Through  faith, 
persona  at  all  periods  of  life,  of  every  variety  of  bodily 
constitution,  male  and  female,  have  nobly  risen  above 
the  fear  and  above  the  pain  of  every  kind  of  disease  and 
every  degree  of  violence,  and  calmly  conquered,  yea,  even 
exulted,  over  the  last  enemy,  A  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  gives  this  touching  description  of  a 
youth  who  lately  adorned  the  drawing-room  and  had 
borne  the  palm  of  academic  strife  :  *'  While  in  the  bloom 
and  brilliancy  of  body  and  mind,  when  most  sensitive 
and  alive  to  all  the  passionate  and  beautiful  nssoeiations 
of  affection  and  of  uitellect,  the  spoiler  (consumption) 
stealthily  crept  in ;  but  pi'eviously  a  light  from  heaven 
had  entered  his  heart,  and  therefore,  while  the  malady 
was  building  up  the  barrier  between  time  and  his  spirit, 
the  patient  relied  ujxjn  the  Hand  that  chastened  lum; 
he  felt  that  pain,  and  weakness,  and  weariness,  and  dis- 
nppuintmcntj  and  death  are  not  fortuitous  occurrences, 
but  the  process  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  elfects  the 
weaning  and  separation  of  the  believing  soul  from  sin, 
Borrow,  and  distracting  attachments,  to  fill  it  forever 
with  intelligence,  peace  and  perfection.  Hence,  with 
becoming  composure,  he  submitted  to  the  purifying  trial 
of  his  faith,  and  said,  while  his  features  reflected  the 
Divine  Love  which  he  contemplated — Even  m^  Father, 
for  80  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight.  No  fever  of  the  mind 
added  to  the  hectic  which  consumed  his  body,  and  the 
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disease  was  not  only  borne,  but  really  much  retarded 
and  ameliorated  by  the  strong  consolations  of  a  Chris- 
tian faith." 

A  minister  of  Christ,  having  been  sent  for  to  visit 
a  Western  cabin,  found  in  it  a  father  and  his  djin^^ 
daughter^  surrounded  by  evidences  of  intelligence  and 
refinement.  They  were  of  Quaker  associations.  He 
asked  the  daughter  if  she  knew  her  Bituation.  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  livcth,'*  said  she  in  a  voice  of  Bubdued 
and  heavenly  sweetness.  A  half-hour  passed,  and  she 
Bpoke  in  the  same  melodious  tone,  "  Father,  I  am  cold/* 
And  the  old  man  reclined  by  his  dying  child,  endeavor- 
ing to  restore  warmth  to  her  stiffening  limbs ;  and  site 
twined  her  emaciated  arms  around  his  neck,  and  mur- 
mured in  a  subdued  voice,  "Dear  Father,  dear  Father  1" — 
"  ily  child,"  said  the  old  man,  "  doth  the  flood  seem  deep 
to  thee  ?" — "  Nay,  father,  for  my  soul  is  strong." — "  See^t 
thou  the  thither  shore?" — "I  see  it,  father;  and  its 
banks  are  green  with  immortal  verdure." — "Hearest 
thou  the  voices  of  its  inhabitants?" — '*I  hear  them, 
father,  as  the  voices  of  angels  falling  from  afar  in  the 
still  and  solemn  night  time;  and  they  call  me.  Her 
voice,  too,  father :  Oh !  I  heard  it  then." — "  Doth  she 
speak  to  thee?" — "She  speaketh  in  tones  most  heavenly." 
— **Doth  she  smile?" — "An  angel  smile;  a  calm  and 
holy  smile.  But  I  am  cold,  cold,  cold !  Father,  there's 
a  mist  in  the  room.  You'll  he  lonely,  lonely.  Is  this 
death,  father?"— ^' It  is  death,  Mary."— "  Thank  Godl" 
And  as  these  sweet  words  died  away  upon  her  lips,  her 
tranquil  spirit  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

10 
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"And  is  this  death ?— Dread  thing!-- 

If  such  tliy  visiting. 

How  beautiful  thou  art  I  " 

Schiller,  when  dying,  was  asked  how  he  felt — "  Calmer 
and  calmer,"  was  his  reply.  And  the  Rev.  Chark's  Sim- 
eon when  his  bouI  was  about  departing  said,  *'  There  is 
now  nothing  but  peace,  stceetist  jjeace"  And  Dr.  Edward 
Payson  when  near  his  end,  and  apparently  racked  with 
pain,  was  asked  if  he  felt  reconciled — ''Keconciled!"  he 
resjwnded — "  oh,  that  ia  too  cold ;  I  rejoice,  I  triumph  [ 
1  can  find  no  words  to  express  my  haj^piuesa.  I  seem 
to  be  swimming  in  a  river  of  pleasure,  which  is  canning 
me  on  to  the  Great  Fountain." 

"ts  tli5i(.  a  dfrtth-ljed  where  the  Chriatiau  lies? 
Tt'S,  but  not  hh;  'tis  Death  itstlf  there  dim." 

The  history  of  martyrdom  records  victories  of  faith 
tuorc  illustrioua  still,  if  passible.  Juhn  Noyes,  when 
brought  to  the  stake,  kissed  it,  and  .said,  "  Blessed  be  the 
time  that  ever  I  was  born  for  this  day !" — Mr.  Ilawkcfi, 
being  a-sked  by  his  friends  to  give  them  8ome  token  llml 
tlic  fire  was  not  so  ititolcrablc  but  that  a  man  niiglil 
keep  his  mind  quiet  and  patient,  promisied  to  give  them 
»uch  ft  token^ — he  would  lift  his  handi*  above  his  head 
before  he  died.  An  eyc-witncsi*  stutcg  that  at  the  stake 
ho  mlhlly  addresiwrd  Iiimself  to  the  llames,  and  when  hi* 
>*pecch  was  taken  away,  and  hi.s  skin  drawn  together,  and 
his  fingCTrt  consumed  po  that  all  thought  him  deadt  ht\ 
ia  remembrance  of  his  promise,  suddenly  lilled  up  his 
blackened  and  burning  hands,  and  dapped  them  togpfhtT 
three  times,  as  if  in  great  joy. — Jamea  Bainhoin,  tihw. 
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having  half  his  arms  and  legs  consumed^  spake  these 
words ;  "  Ye  look  for  miracles  I  Here,  now,  je  may  gee 
one.      This  Jive  is  a  bed  of  I'osfiS  to  Vjb" 

These  instances^  and  a  thousand  others  similar  to  them 
that  might  be  adduci'd,  sufliciently  prove  that  Christian 
Faith  has  power  to  raise  the  siek  and  tortnred  superior 
to  all  fears  and  to  all  pains^  and  to  enublo  thuni  to 
triumph  nobly  oven  over  death  itself. 

(i»)  Now  this  "  Faith  is  the  gift  of  GtKl,"  and  is  to  be 
ftttiuucd  by  prayer.  It  has  its  degrees,  differing  iu  it» 
strength  in  different  Individ ualsj  and  admitting  of  in- 
crease ill  all.  The  means  of  its  growth  are  tlic  enlight- 
ening of  the  mind  into  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  disposing  of  the  heart  into  a  more 
cordial  and  loving  ocquicscenee  in  it.  This  is  eflbettd 
through  Divine  influence,  it  being  the  oflice-work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hence  the  duty  and  neccss^ity  of  consUiut 
prayer  to  God  in  the  language  of  the  atUicted  parent, 
'*  Lord,  I  bclievCj  help  thou  my  unbelicfj '  and  of  tho 
agtonitshcd  disciples  eaying,  "  Ijord,  increa.sc  our  iaith," 
In  answer  to  such  petitions  the  Holy  Spirit  builds  up 
tlie  Christian  in  this  most  holy  and  precious  faith,  nntil 
lie  "abounds  in  hope,"  and  is  "tilled  with  joy  and  peace 
in  believing."  While  it  is  true  that  in  order  to  this  the 
Patient'e  own  prnycrs  are  indispensable,  yet  the  prayers 
of  utiiers  with  him  and  for  him  may  l^e  of  essential  al*l 
and  benefit  to  him.  Many  times  the  sick  is  little  capa- 
ble of  praying  himself^  and  it  is  to  him  a  privilege  and 
tt  help  to  have  a  fellow-Christian  lead  his  thoughts  m 
devotion.     Besides,  the  prayer  of  a  gf>od  man  may  avail 
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Nor  in  praying  for  the  afflicted  do  we  expect  God  to 
work  miracles ;  but  to  guide  effort  and  to  bless  means. 
We  do  not  look  for  broken  bones  to  be  instantaneously 
cemented  togetber ;  or  for  vitiated  blood  and  fluids  to  be 
seat,  OS  in  a  moment,  corrected  and  renovated  through 
the  whole  system ;  but  we  do  look  for  such  kindly  and 
gracious  influences  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  sufTerer's 
mind  as  shall  put  his  entire  nervoua  systemj  and  through 
it,  all  bis  vital  fitnctionsj  in  the  condition  most  favorable 
to  knit  the  former  and  to  purify  the  latter.  Health  of 
soul  is  health  to  the  body  also.  And  we  do  not  expect 
"to  duprivo  by  petition  a  single  molecule  of  miasmatic 
matt<ir  of  its  properties ;"  but  we  may  ask  and  hope  to 
be  guided  to  remedies  that  shall  effectually  counteract 
the  influence  of  that  miasmatic  molecule  in  the  system. 

We  hold  that  in  the  foregoing  Propositions  we  have  a 
fourfiild  demonstration  of  ''  the  ph3*aical  value  of  prayers 
for  the  8ick."  In  answer  to  prayer  the  judfrmcnt  of  the 
physician  may  be  guided  to  the  best  of  remedies — in  the 
nae  of  that  remedy  the  patients  mind  may  be  dlp^wsed 
into  such  a  trustingf  calm,  and  hopeful  frame  as  may 
prove  most  conduciv^e  to  bis  recovery^-or  if  Divine  Wis- 
dom shall  see  fit  that  his  restoration  be  delayed,  he  may 
be  imbued  with  such  resignation  as  shall  sweetly  lighten 
and  relieve  hini  of  more  than  half  his  burden  of  suffer- 
ing— or  should  it  prove  the  Will  of  God  that  he  must  even 
dicj  he  may  be  inspired  with  that  supporting  and  sublime 
fiiith,  that  shall  render  him  su|>erior  to  fear  and  pain,  and 
enable  him  to  triumph  gloriously  over  death  itself 

Are   not   all   these    physical   benefits — and  physical 
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benefits^  too,  ->t  the  most  precious  and  important  nature 
to  the  Sufferer^  and  such  as  nothiEg  but  prajer  to  the 
Frttlior  of  Mercies  and  God  of  ail  grace  could  secure  lor 
him?  In  them  7*e,  if  none  other,  recognizes  the  hand 
of  God  as  clearly  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  j  and 
lie  blcFses  and  praises  God  also  as  devoutly  and  ardently 
as  if  tliof=ie  luminous  orbs  had  actually  Ijeen  made  to  pause 
in  raid-lierwena  to  eflect  these  very  benefits  for  him, 

lu  these  or  similar  ways  God,  we  believcj,  often  worksy 
if  not  nunicles,  yet  wonders  of  healing  in  anstrer  to 
prayer.  And  of  this  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  exam* 
pies,  both  convincing  and  iustructivo,  to  almost  any 
extent.  In  ansivcr  to  the  prayer  of  Abrahamj  the  family 
of  Abimelec  was  delivered  fmm  the  mid  distresses  hi 
which  it  was  involved, — Hezekiah  was  sick  nigh  unto 
death,  but  through  the  blessing  of  God,  granted  in 
answer  to  prayer,  upon  the  medical  means  used  for  liis 
recovery,  he  was  restored,  and  his  life  lengthened  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  "I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  and 
seen  thy  tears ;  and  thou  shalt  recover,"  was  the  joyful 
answer  given  him :  and,  "  The  living,  the  living,  shall 
praise  thee  this  day  |  and  the  father  to  the  children  shall 
make  known  thj'  truth/'  was  his  grateful  response. 

Philip  Melancthon,  Luther's  most  dear  friend  and 
fellow-laViorcr^  was  lying,  at  a  certain  time,  at  the  point 
of  death.  Information  was  sent  to  Luther  with  all  haste. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  him  presenting  all  the  usual 
premonitory  pymptomB  of  death — the  fixed  unconscious 
fiyCj  the  cold  clammy  sweat,  the  insensible  letharg3\ 
m   witnessing   these   sure    indications   of    a   speedy 
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dissolution,  as  he  mournfully  bent  over  him,  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  emotion,  "Oh,  how  awful  is  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  visage  of  my  dear  brother  I'' 
On  hearing  his  voice,  Melanctbon,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  opened  liis  eyes,  looked  np,  and  said, 
"  O  Luther,  is  this  you  ?  AVhy  don't  you  let  me  depart 
in  peace?" — "We  cannot  spare  30U  yet,  Philip,"  was 
the  reply.  Luther  then  turned  away  from  the  bed,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees,  with  his  face  toward  the  window, 
and  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer  j  he  continued  to  plead 
with  great  fervency  upward  of  an  hour  for  his  friend's 
recovery.  He  then  rose  from  prnyer^  and  went  to  the 
bed-side  again,  and  took  Melanethon  by  the  hand. 
Upon  this  he  again  entreatingly  said,  "  0  dear  Luther, 
why  don't  you  let  me  depart  in  |>eace?" — "No,  no, 
Philip,  we  cannot  possibly  spare  you  from  the  field  of 
lalxjr  yetj"  was  the  answer.  Luther  then  requested  the 
nurse  to  go  find  prepare  some  nouritrhnient,  according  to 
his  inRtruetions,  When  tliis  was  brought  in,  Melnncthon 
was  requested  to  take  a  little  of  it;  but  he  declined^ 
again  saying,  "  Dear  Luther,  why  will  you  not  let  me 
go  home,  and  be  at  rest  ?"  To  which  Luther  replied  a» 
before,  "  Philip,  we  cannot  spare  you  yet."  Still  de- 
clining to  taste  what  had  been  prepared,  Luther  at 
length,  deeming  some  decisive  measure  necessary,  said, 
*'  Philip,  take  this,  or  I  will  excommunicate  you." 
Philip,  upon  this,  took  a  httle  j  he  soon  Ix^gan  to  amend, 
and  ere  long  was  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and 
strength,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  labor  with 
great  efiiciency  in  the  good  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
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Wlion  Luther  returned  home,  he  said  to  his  wife  \s\\Sx 
joy,  "God  gave  me  my  brother  Melancthoii  back  in 
direct  answer  to  prnycr;"  and  then  added,  witli  patri- 
archal simplicity,  "And  God,  on  a  former  occaniou,  gave 
ine  you  back,  Katn,  in  answer  to  my  prayer  also." 

Rev.  Thomas  Charlefl,  of  Bala,  Waleft,  was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  great  learning,  and  groat  usefulnefs :  among 
his  literary  productions  was  a  Pblyglot  Dictlonarif  of  the 
BlhlCf  a  work  of  vast  research  and  great  merit;  with 
hinij  also,  originated  that  mightiest  of  Christian  ma- 
chineries, The  British  mtd  lorfign  Bible  Stx-ittf/.  Some- 
what, now,  over  half  a  century  ago,  tliis  gootl  man  was, 
to  all  humaii  judgment,  at  the  very  jwint  of  death.  In 
t\u»  critical,  and  as  it  seemed,  hopeless  hour,  a  prayer- 
meeting  of  hi.s  frienda  was  held,  in  which  earnest  prayer 
to  God  was  oflered  by  all  for  his  recovery,  and  by  one 
jtgcd  Christian  especially  asking  that  Jtffeeti  t/ettrs  might 
be  added  to  the  useful  life  of  his  servant.  These  prayers 
were  not  *'  thrown  upon  the  wind  f  Mr.  Charles  wna 
restored  to  health,  and  his  life  prolonged  to  the  exact 
extent  pleaded  for  by  the  aged  saint.  He  fdled  up  the 
fifteen  added  years  with  great  u»efalne!«s,  and  in  full 
i^xiH'ctation  all  along  of  release  at  tbe  end  uf  that  period. 
On  hm  lastt  visit  to  some  friends,  ho  said  that  he  wndd 
not  exi^ct  to  see  them  again,  aa  he  was  now  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  hi*  death 
«K'curred  ju8t  at  the  termination  of  the  fiflecn  years. 
luKtances,  such  as  the  foregoing,  of  what  godly  men 
ive  asked  in  prayer  for  the  sick  comuig  to  paiss  in 
exact  accordance  with  their  requests,  might  be  produced 
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ad  lihifmn.  Now,  if  to  all  these  it  be  said  that  the  sajne 
results  might  have  foUoited  had  no  prayer  been  ofl'eredj 
we  repljj  And  they  might  itot  have  foUowed^ — thus  one 
'*  perhaps  "  exactly  balances  another  *'  perhaps/'  and  the 
matter  is  left  just  where  it  was.  But  we  aihrm,  that  if  in 
such  ca-sesj  frequent  and  divei-sified  as  has  been  their  oc- 
currence, there  wa.^  no  connection  or  relation  between  llie 
praj'ers  and  what  followed  them,  the  coincidence  would 
lie  more  inexplicable,  and  their  falling  out  by  accident 
more  incredible  far,  than  that  the  Fatlier  of  Mercies  should 
hear  and  answer  the  prayers  of  his  worshipping  children. 
But  in  this  matter  we  are  not  left  to  disputed  exam- 
ples or  doubtful  inferencess — we  have  tlie  sure  Word  of 
Truth  for  our  guide.  To  pray  for  our  sick  or  .suflering- 
hiH^thren  and  friends — for  their  relief,  their  comfort,  their 
recovery — we  have  the  clear  authority  and  the  gracious 
encouragement  of  the  Great  Teacher,  whose  commisf^iou 
from  God,  **To  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal 
the  broken-liearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive?, 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blindj  to  set  at  liberty  tliem 
that  arc  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
lK>rd,"  is  established  by  a  number  and  diversity  of  evi- 
dences that  constitute  the  mightiest  and  most  convincing 
of  demonstrationfj.  With  implicit  faith  and  thankful 
hearts,  therefore,  we  follow  Jlis  instructions,  and  em- 
brace Ills  promises,  as  with  full  hearts  and  tearful  eyes 
wo  pray  over  our  sick  and  dying  kindred. 

*'  But  if  some  frUjUl  Serptk  still  will  daro 
To  doubt  tlio  nll^prevttiling  power  of  Prayer; 
As  if  'twere  ours,  with  impious  zt-nl,  to  trj' 
To  ^Imkta  tlio  ijun)03es  of  Deity  ; 
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Pause,  cold  philosopher,  nor  snatch  away 
The  last,  the  best,  the  ^Tetched's  surest  stay. 
Look  round  on  life,  and  trace  its  checkered  plan. 
The  griefs,  the  joys,  the  hopes,  the  fears  of  man ; 
Tell  me,  if  each  deliverance,  each  success, 
Each  transient  golden  dream  of  happiness,' 
Each  plan  that  genius  in  the  race  acquires, 
Each  thrilling  rapture  virtuous  pride  inspires, — 
Tell  me,  if  each  and  all  were  not  combined 
In  the  great  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  t 

Thus  while  we  humbly  owtx  the  vast  decree, 
Formed  in  the  bosom  of  Eternity, 
And  know  all  secondary  causes  tend 
Each  to  contribute  to  one  mighty  end ; 
Yet  while  these  causes  firmly  fixed  remain — 
Links  quite  unbroken  in  the  endless  chain. 
So  that  could  one  be  snapped,  the  whole  must  fail, 
And  wide  confusion  o'er  the  world  prevail ; 
Why  may  not  our  petitions,  which  arise 
In  humble  adoration  to  the  skies. 
Be  foreordained  the  causes,  whence  shall  flow 
Our  purest  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  woe  ? 
Not  that  they  move  the  purpose  that  hath  stood 
Uy  time  unchanged,  immeasurably  good, 
livA  that  the  event  and  prayer  alike  may  be 
United  objects  of  the  same  decree."— DURAUT. 
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AND 


MAN'S  Innocence,  Fall  and  Redemption. 


Nature  has  hem  personified.    Living  beings  have  been  called  the  works  of 
nature. — CuviER. 

The  evolutionist  flays  with  nature  as  he  pleases,  and  makes  her  do  what 
he  wishes. — M.  Flourens. 
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I.  The  Origin  of  Species:  The  insurmountable  difticulties  to  the 
Development  hypothesis:  The  honored  chiefs  of  Science 
against  it. 

II.  Origin  of  Man  :  His  incomparable  superiority  to  the  highest  of 

THE  SiMIADiC    or  ApE    FAMILY:      SEPARATED   FROM  THEM   BY  A  GULP 
PRACTICALLY  INFINITE. 
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AKB    THE 


TyyocENCE,  Fall,  md  Redemptiox  of  Max. 


N  ilic  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  with  all  things  that  ai*e  therein ; 
the  grass  and  herba  and  trees  of  the  dry 
land,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  He  created 
man  also,  in  His  own  image  created  He  him, 
male  and  female  created  He  them.  This  is 
the  Bible  Record  of  creation ;  and  this  lias  been  and 
hHU  k  the  common  view  and  coramon  faith  of  the  nations 
(tf  Christendom^-of  wise  and  learned  and  great  men,  as 
well  as  of  the  multitude  in  general.  Of  late,  however, 
another  and  a  very  diflerent  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  of  its  living  tenants  has  been  invented  and 
put  furtli  with  great  confidence  and  Ixjldness.  A  new 
theory,  or,  rather,  an  old  theory  under  a  new  phase,  haa 
licen  wrought  out  with  no  little  labor  and  ingenuity, 
whicli  nwriljcs  the  orighi  and  produution  of  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  to  the  creative  power  and  wisdom 
of  God,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  inherent  powers  and 
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tendenciea  of  matter — wc  refer  to  what  is  called  the 
Theory  of  Evolution*  The  advocates  of  this  doctrme 
are  not  altogether  at  one  in  their  views;  hence  the 
theory  13  presented  to  us  under  somewhat  different 
aspects ;  but  the  aspect  of  it  with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  at  present  is  that  set  forth  by  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  in  his  Ov'hjui  of  Species,  of  which  his  more 
recent  work,  The  Descent  of  MaUf  is  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate conclusion. 

This  theory,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Darw'in,  avowedly 
discards  the  inspired  history  of  creation^  and  claims  fo 
be  the  record  of  visible  and  material  nature,  which  may 
be  read  and  knoBai  of  all  men.  The  scheme  is  this — 
The  globe  on  which  we  dwell  bos  existed  through  perioilfl 
and  cycles  of  time  that  practically  amount  to  infinite  dura- 
tion J  at  an  incalculably  distant  date  in  the  past,  life  com- 
menced on  our  pi  line  t  under  a  few  low  and  simple  forms, 
mere  cell8  or  minute  bubbles ;  under  the  action  of  light, 
heat,  electricityj  Jind  other  physical  forces,  these  repro- 
duced their  kind,  each  individual  differing  slightly  from 
others  by  some  trivial  variation  of  form,  size,  weight,  or 
color;  and  these  again  in  like  manner  had  their ofikpringj 
which  inherited  their  respective  parental  variations,  and, 
in  many  instances,  manifested  beside  them  some  new 
and  additional  ones  of  their  own.  In  this  way,  repro- 
duction together  with  trnnsmission  and  multiplication 
of  individusil  peculiarities  went  on  through  successive 
and  unnumbered  generations.  The  pixicess  of  variation 
advanced  slowly,  indeed,  yet  steadil}^  till  animated 
beings  presented  very  different  forms,  and  became  ad- 
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dieted  to  widely  different  modes  and  habits  of  life.  As 
the  unmeasiired  periods  of  tlie  might3'  past  slowly  rolled 
on,  wider  and  wider  grew  the  divergence,  till  distinct 
species,  genera,  and  orders  of  animals  were  produced  and 
established- — some  dwelling  in  the  seas  and  rivers,  some 
inhabiting  the  dry  land,  some  flying  through  the  air,  and 
some  burrowing  in  the  ground. 

In  the  course  of  tJinej  every  species  and  individual, 
it  is  supposed  by  this  theor3%  had  to  struggle  more  or 
leas  severely  for  existence,  owing  to  the  vast  increase  of 
all  kinds  of  animals.  Those  which  had  inherited  varia- 
tions Uiat  would  in  any  degix-e  aid  them  in  this  struggle, 
or  that  were  of  a  kind  tending  to  presence  their  lives,  or 
to  enable  them  more  surely  to  propagate  their  kind,  were 
generally  in  the  long  run  preserved,  and  transmitted 
their  favorable  peculiarities  to  some,  if  not  to  all^  their 
offstpringj  which  peculiarities  were  thus  from  geiieration 
to  generation  gradually  intensified,  till  at  length  they 
reached  their  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  utility. 
On  the  other  hand,  individuals  or  species  that  had 
inherited  unfavorable  variations  entered  the  struggle 
for  existence  under  corresponding  disadvantages,  and 
eonsequently  were  the  more  easily  worsted,  oppressed, 
and  destroyed;  so  that  generally  in  process  of  time  they 
Ix^camc  extinct.  In  this  way,  it  is  eaid,  Nature  has  all 
along  been  eliminating  the  feeble  nnd  ill-favored,  and 
K'curing  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  process  is 
entitled  "  Natural  Selection."  * 


•Here  we  have  selection  without  eoWion,  an  expression  (Belf-coutm- 
Ulctory  and  aUiurd. 
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It  is  by  this  twofold  operation  of  "  gradual  variation  '* 
and  "  natural  selection,"  that  the  earth  has  fostered  and 
gained  from  a  few  simple  formsy  three  or  four  at  most,  it 
is  supposed,  all  its  pi-esent  vast  and  magnificent  variety 
of  living  tenants — its  fishes  and  reptiles,  its  insects  and 
worms,  its  birds  and  beasts,  and  even  Man  himself. 
Such  is  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 

To  show  the  reader  (if  that  be  nccessan)  that  the 
above  is  a  correct  and  fair  representation  of  this  wonder- 
working Scheme^  we  make  the  following  quotations  Irani 
Prof  Darwin's  works : 

"  The  consideration  of  these  facts "  (indicating  the 
vast  periods  occupied  in  the  fonnation  of  the  earth  and 
the  production  of  its  inhabitants)  '•  impresses  the  mind 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  vain  endeavor 
to  grapple  with  the  idea  of  ctcnuiy.^'  * 

"  Life  was  originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a 
few  forma  or  into  one;  and  whilst  this  planet  has  gone 
cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  ,of  gravity,  from 
80  simple  a  beginnings  endless  fonns  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful  have  been  and  are  being  evolved."  f 

"  Slight  individual  differences  suffice  for  the  work, 
and  are  probably  the  sole  difiercnces  which  an?  effective 
in  the  production  of  new  species.*' J 

'•  Natural  Selection  acts  only  by  the  preservation  and 
accumulation  of  small  inherited  modifications,  each  modi- 
iication  being  profitable  to  the  preserved  animal."  |] 


*  Otiijui  of  SjieHeii,  6th  Eil.,  p.  2!i9.  f  Ih.,  p.  429. 

JylniHMt^s  awl  Ptantg  umler  Bonic^tkution,  Yol,  II.,  p.  102» 
II  Ori'jifi  of  Specks^  dili  Ed.j  p.  75, 
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"  It  may  metaphorically*  be  eaid  that  Natural  Selec- 
tion is  daily  and  hourly  Bcrutiniziug,  tlirougbout  the 
world,  the  slightest  variations,  rejecting  those  that  are 
bud,  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  are  good;  silently 
and  in&cnsibly  working,  whenever  and  wlier€\:er  oppor- 
tttiiittj  offcrtfj  i\i  the  improvement  of  each  organic  being 
in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life. 
Wc  see  notliing  of  these  slow  changes  in  progress,  until 
the  hand  of  time  has  marked  the  lapse  of  ages."  f 

"Natural  Selection^  if  it  be  a  true  principle,  will 
banish  the  belief  of  any  great  and  sudden  modification 
in  their  structure."  X 

**  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ- 
igm  existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  beerv  formed 
by  numerous,  successive,  slight  modifications,  my  theory 
would  absolutely  break  down/'  [j 

**  Slight  lluctuating  differences  in  the  individual  sufEce 
for  the  work  of  Natural  Selection."  § 

"  To  man  I  give  a  pedigree  of  piWigious  length,  if  not 
of  noble  quality.  The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata,  at  which  we  are  able  to 
obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently  consisted  of  marine 
animala,  resembling  the  larvae  (or  grubs)  of  existing 
Ascidians.  Now,  Ascidians  are  invertebrate,  hcrniaphru- 
dito,  marine  creatures,  permanently  attached  to  a  euiv 
port.     They  hardly  appear  like  anima^,  and  consist  of 


♦new  we  Iiave,  not  a  "metaphor,"  but  j»frat»nt/!batM»t— a  wide  and 
most  Imtvnrtsint  ilifferpnco. 

t  f^rifnn ')/ iSjjfCit-M,  p.  &j.  t /t.,  p.  62,  etc.  U /t.,  p.  2!i7. 

Wt^mit  o/  Jtfun,  Vol.  II,,  p,  370, 
II 
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a  simple  tough,  leathery  sack,  with  two  pmall  pmjectiiig 
orifices.  They  have  recently  been  placed  by  eome  natu* 
ralists  among  the  Vermes,  or  worms.  Their  krv'ju  some- 
what resemble  indjioles  in  shape,  and  have  the  power  of 
ewimminj  freely  about.     These  animals  probably  gave 


An  AscidijLX.  Ascidiax  Tadpole. 

ttt  to  tDm*y  lo  till}  rrfder  ma  ide*  gf  Ui*  "  vrtj  remolc  Ancoriot*,"  so.onltn(  ta  ^It.  D»n>la, 

rise  to  a  group  of  fisbosi,  as  lowly  organized  as  the  Lance- 
let;  and  from  these  the  Ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like 
the  Lt^prdosiren,  must  have  l>een  developed.  From  sucli 
fi»«h  a  very  small  advance  would  carry  ufl  on  to  the  Am- 
pin biana.  Wo  have  seen  that  birds  and  reptiles  were 
once  intimately  connected  together;  and  the  Monotro- 
mata  now,  in  a  slight  degree,  connect  mammals  with 
reptile?".  But  no  one  can  at  present  Bay  by  what  line 
of  descent  the  three  higher  and  related  cla-Hsesi,  namely, 
mammals,  hii-d«,  and  reptiles,  were  derived  from  either 
of  the  two  lower  vertebrate  clashes,  namely,  ampliihiana 
and  fii^hef*.  In  the  cla-ss  of  mammals  the  steps  arc  not 
difticult  to  conceive  which  led  from  the  ancient  monotre- 
mata  to  the  ancicut  Marsupials  *,  and  from  i\wf>^  to  the 
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early  progenitors  of  tlie  placental  mammals.  We  may 
tbus  ascend  to  the  Ijcmiirida? ;  and  the  interval  is  not 
wide  from  these  to  the  Simiada?.  The  Simiadaj  then 
branch  oflf  into  two  great  stems,  the  New  World  and 
Old  World  monkeys;  and  from  the  latter,  at  a  remote 
period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  Univei'se,  pro- 
ceeded. If  any  single  link  in  this  chain  had  never 
existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly  what  he 
now  is.  Unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  approximately  recognize 
our  parentoge  ;  nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it/'* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  such  he  im- 
agines to  Ije  the  genealogy  of  the  human  family.  The 
main  and  central  idea  in  this  theory  of  development,  it 
will  be  observed,  is,  that  by  the  occurrence,  transmission, 
and  aggregation  of  minute  and  fortuitous  variations  in 
the  form,  size,  color,  and  habits  of  successive  generations, 
all  the  present  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  sea 
and  on  the  land,  have  lieen  pi-oduced.  After  the  first 
breathing  of  life  into  a  few  simple  formB,  millions  and 
millionB  of  years  ago,  the  evolution  theory  does  not 
recognixe  and  docs  not  admit  either  Divine  agency  or 
Divine  supervision,  in  furnishing  or  in  peopling  the  world. 
Insensibly  small  and  fortuitous  variations,  together  with 
Natural  Selection,  have  been  the  efficient  instrumen- 
tality in  the  production  of  new  species,  new  genera,  new 
orders,  and  peopling  the  earth  with  its  most  iK'uuti- 
ful  and  moat  wonderful  varieties  of  living  tenants.     In 


•  Bt&Kwi  of  JIfan,  Vo],  L,  pp.  J96,  i303,  304,  205. 
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other  words,  the  existing  organic  world,  animal  as  well 
as  TGgetable,  abounding  with  designs,  beauties,  con- 
trivaDces  and  adaptations,  past  all  description  and  all 
admiration,  as  it  is  by  all  confessed  to  be,  is  the  result 
of  haphazard  or  accidental  accumulation  of  minute  varia- 
tions. Truly,  here  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  old 
adage,  "  When  philosophers  set  out  to  be  foolish,  there 
is  no  folly  equal  to  theirs.*" 

Few  readers  need  be  reminded  that  this  is  a  return 
to  the  notion  put  forth  nearly  twenty-four  centuries 
ago — we  refer  to  that  of  Democritus,  who  maintained 
that  the  world  and  all  things  therein  were  the  result  of 
*'  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."  In  nothing  save  the 
name,  does  the  theory  of  Darwin  essentially  differ  from 
the  theory  of  Democritus,  the  absurdities  of  which  have 
been  exposed  a  thousand  times  and  in  a  thousand  dijffer- 
cnt  ways.  Democritus  tyi'^iSi^^  foriuiio\<s  txioim  I  Danvin 
deifies  minute  vanattofw I  Who  hath  the  pre-eminence? 
The  present  is  often  pronounced  an  era  of  progress,  but 
in  the  matter  before  us,  it  would  seem,  of  progress  back- 
ward. Here  is  tlie  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity 
going  back  to  heathen  Greece,  and  to  heathen  Greece  in 
its  very  childhood  and  crudenesa  and  ignorance. 

The  theory  of  evolution,  iihich  thus  excludes  God 
from  his  own  world,  and  ascribes  his  glorious  works  to 
fortuity,  it  hardly  needs  be  said,  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Moaaic  account  of  creation.  Yet  Mr.  Darwin  tellrH 
us  that  "  he  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  views  he 
has  given  to  the  world  should  shock  the  religious  feelings 
«f  any."     A  celebrated  author  and  divine,  he  informs  us, 
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has  written  to  him  (for  his  consolation  we  suppose)  tliat 
"he  has  gradually  learned  to  see  that  it  is  just  as  noble 
a  conception  of  the  Deity  to  believe  that  He  created  a 
few  original  forms  capable  of  self-development  into  other 
and  needful  formsj  as  to  believe  that  He  required  a  fresh 
act  of  creation  to  supply  the  voidB  caused  by  the  actiou 
of  his  laws." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  mere  Deist  expi'CFH 
himself  as  does  Mr.  Darwin  here  \  but  how  a  Divine  can 
consistently  hold  forth  such  language  as  this  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Belief,  mere  belief  in 
God,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  may  entitle  a  man  to 
the  credit  of  being  a  respectable  Theist,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  a  Christian  Divine.  There  are  other  doctrines, 
otlier  "  beliefs,  in  no  degree  less  important  to  the  moralist 
or  the  Christian  than  even  that  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
which  seem  wholly  incompatible  witli  the  development 
hypothesis.  If,  during  a  period  so  vast  as  to  be  scarce  ex- 
pressible by  figures,  the  creatures  now  human  have  been 
rising,  by  almmt  infinitesimals,  fi-om  compound  micro- 
scopic colls, — minute  vital  globules,  begot  by  electricity 
on  dead  gelatinous  matter, — until  they  have  at  length 
become  the  men  and  women  whom  we  see  around  us, 
we  must  hold  either  the  monstrous  belief,  that  all  the 
vitalities,  whether  those  of  monads  or  of  mites,  of  fishes 
or  of  rc'ptiles,  of  birds  or  of  beasts,  are  individually  and 
inherently  immortal  and  undying,  or  that  humau  souls 
are  nat  so.  The  did'ercnce  between  tlie  dying  and  the  un- 
dying.— ^betwcen  the  spirit  of  the  brute  that  goeth  down- 
Mard,  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  goeth  upward, — 
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is  not  a  difference  infinitesimally,  or  even  atomicalljr 
amall.  It  passes  all  the  breadth  of  the  eternity  to  come, 
and  is  an  injiniteli/  great  difference. 

"If  the  spirit  of  a  monad  or  of  a  mollusc  be  not  immor- 
tal, then  must  there  either  have  been  a  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species  at  which  a  dying  brute — differing  from 
its  offspring  merely  by  an  inferiority  of  development  rep- 
resented by  a  few  atoms,  mayhap  by  a  single  atom — 
produced  an  luidying  man ;  or  man  in  his  present  state 
must  be  a  mere  animal*  possessed  of  no  immortal  soul, 
and  as  irresponsible  for  his  actions  to  the  God  before 
whose  bar  he  is,  in  consequence,  never  to  appear,  as  his 
presumed  relatives  and  progenitors,  the  beasts  that 
perish.  Nor  will  it  do  to  attempt  escaping  fi-om  the 
difficulty,  by  alleging  that  God  at  some  certuin  link  in 
the  chain  might  have  converted  a  mortal  creature  into 
an  immortal  existence,  by  breathing  into  it  a  *  living 
goul;'  seeing  that  a  renunciation  of  any  such  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  Deity  in  the  work  of  creation 
firms  the  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
scheme — nay,  that  it  constitutes  the  very  nucleus  round 
which  the  scheme  has  originated.  And  thus,  though  the 
development  theory  be  not  atheistic,  it  is  at  least  prac- 
tically tantamount  to  atheism.  For,  if  man  be  a  dying 
creature,  restricted  in  his  existence  to  the  present  scene 
of  things,  what  does  it  really  matter  to  himj,  for  any 
one  moral  purpose,  whether  there  be  a  God  or  no?  If 
in  reality  on  the  same  religious  level  with  the  dog,  wolf 
and  foXj  thtit  are  by  nature  atheiets — a  nature  most  prop- 
erly coupled  with  irressponaibility^ — to  what  one  practical 
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purpose  should  he  know  or  believe  in  a  God  whom  he,  as 
certainly  as  they,  is^  never  to  meet  as  his  Judge  ?  or  why 
sihould  he  square  hia  conduct  by  the  requirements  of 
the  moral  code,  further  than  a  low  and  convenient 
expediency  may  chance  tn  demand?"* 

The  Scripture  plainly,  emphatically,  and  throughout, 
declares  that  the  first  human  pair,  the  fu*Mt  man  and 
woman,  were  created  h\j  Qjd — not  slowly  metamorphosed 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  out  of  pre-existing 
animals,  but  brought  into  being  by  a  special,  diatinct, 
and  immediate  act  of  the  Creator.  Thus  we  read : 
'^And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  aft^er 
our  likeness :  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in 
the  image  of  God  created  Ho  him;  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  And  God  blessed  them^  and  said 
unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it,"  Such  is  the  Bible  record  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  human  race;  from  this  single  pair,  Adam 
and  Eve,  it  declares  has  descended  the  whole  world's 
]H)pulaticm. 

Scripture,  moreover,  without  figure,  or  paraljle,  or 
allegory,  plainl}^  teaches  that  by  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  command  these,  the  original  hcacb  of  the  human 
family,  sinned  and  fell,  and  that  through  their  fall  the 
character  of  all  their  descendants,  like  their  own,  has 
been  anected  in  a  dreadful  maimer  for  evil,  so  that, 
wiibout  exception,  they  have  become  heirs  of  depravity, 
Buffering,  and  death.     "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 


*I<aot  Printi  &fUu  CrcaU^,  pp.  38,  38, 
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worhlj  and  death  by  Bin,"  "In  Adam  all  die."  Tlm» 
the  entire  doctrine  of  depravity,  with  all  its  sad  fruits  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  mid  death,  is  in  the  Word  of  (j(kI 
identified  with  the  fact  that  there  was  a  single  pair  nt 
the  head  of  the  human  race,  who  wei-c  created  holy 
and  happy,  but  through  transgression  forfeited  both 
their  innocence  and  bliss,  and  thereby  involved  their 
whole  posterity  in  the  same  ruin. 

Upon  this  dark  and  broad  fact  of  man's  fall  and 
depravity  is  based  the  grand  and  central  doctrints  of 
revelation — Redempfkni  ihrowjh  Chrini.  This  only  ren- 
dered the  incamatiou  and  death  of  the  Son  of  Goil 
necessar)*.  This  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  redeeming  grace,  The  human  race  accortl- 
ing  \ja  tlie  plan  of  Salvation  is  One — one  in  origin, 
one  in  depravity  and  guilt,  one  in  death  and  etcmiil 
doom.  And  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  wa»  offeriKl 
once  for  all,  in  atonement  for  the  pin  of  the  race. 
"  Beliold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  In  redeniptionj  as  in  the  fall,  there  is  one 
Head,  each  the  counter^^art  of  the  other.  "As  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  n!l  l>o  made  alive." 
"  Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the 
rcsura^ction  of  the  dead/'  **As  by  one  man's  disoliedi- 
encc  man}'  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of 
one  Khali  many  he  made  righteous," 

Redemption  by  Christ  pre-supposes  our  fall  into  tsiu. 
ami  our  fall  into  sin  pnr-supposes  oar  original  righteous- 
ness. These  three  fundamental  facta  are  inaeparablo 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  must  stand  or  fall  ua  one.     Wo 
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see  hence  how  closely  related  are  the  doctrines  of  sin 
through  the  first  created  raac^  and  of  redemption 
through  Chrlstj  the  Lord  from  heaven.  These  two  doc- 
trmca  taken  together  compose  the  warp  and  the  woof, 
the  sum  and  the  substance,  of  the  whole  Bible.  Deny 
one  of  these  and  you  deny  the  other;  expunge  one  of 
them  from  the  sacred  volume  and  you  expunge  both; 
and  take  both  away,  and  there  will  remain  of  it  but  the 
empty  husk  of  woixls  without  moaning  or  significance. 

Who,  then,  but  must  see  that  the  direct  tendency 
of  the  Theory  that  would  Evolve  man  by  insensible 
degrees  from  the  brute,  is  to  sap  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  Bible. 

Believing  this  theory  to  be  irreconcilable  alike  with 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  fiicts  of  nature — that 
it  invalidates  the  Bible  history  of  creation;  that  it  con- 
founds the  origin  of  rational  and  irrational  beings,  and 
sheds  uncertiiinty  and  perplexity  over  their  destination  ; 
that  it  saps  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
accountability  of  man  to  God,  and  in  the  Christian 
Bcheme  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ — ^believing  this 
we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  evidences 
and  arguments  upon  which  we  utterly  reject  it  as  a 
fundamental  error  of  the  most  pernicious  and  fatal 
tendency. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  the  Theory  in  its  application 
to  the  origin  of  species  in  general,  reserving  to  a  separate 
chapter  the  consideration  of  the  more  pro.\imatc  origin 
and  paternity  assigned  to  Mao. 
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I.  The  Ohigin  of  Species. 

The  Sacred  History  of  creation  teaches  us  that  not 
only  the  material  and  the  physical  arrangements  of  the 
[globe  are  the  work  of  God,  but  also  that  the  grasi*, 
Iierbs,  trees,  fishes,  whales,  reptiles,  birds  and  beasts,  and 
man  himaelf,  are  so  many  citations  of  God,  originally 
called  into  existence  by  s|>ecial  and  immediate  acts  of  his 
Almighty  Power.  The  Theory  of  Evolution  maintains 
the  contrary,  and  asserts  that  all  existing  organisms 
have  been  by  slow  degrees  developed  out  of  a  few  simple 
forms,  or  perhaps  out  of  one  such  form  only. 

Now  this  doctrine,  this  whole  conception  of  **  natural 
development,"  let  it  be  observed  at  the  outset,  is  but  a 
Itijpvthmk — but  an  imagined  scheme — to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  animated  natui-c  without  the  intervention 
of  Divine  Power.  It  has  for  its  bases,  not  facts,  but 
assumptionp;  and  for  its  bonds  of  connection,  not  reasons, 
but  conjectures.  It  stands  to  the  present  hour,  notwith- 
standing the  Herculean  efforts  of  its  able  advocates, 
unsupported  by  anything  like  clear  or  conclusive  proof. 
It  runs  counter  to  the  conclusions  of  natural  reason.  It 
has  failed  to  gain  the  assent  of  men  in  general.  It  has 
been  refused  the  support  of  the  leading  men  in  Natural 
Science,  beyond  a  few  speculative  minds.  This  Mr. 
Darwin  himself  is  obliged  to  acknowledge:  "Of  the  older 
and  honored  chiers  in  natural  science,  many  unfortu- 
imt<.dy  are  still  opposed  to  evolution  in  everj^  form."* 


•XVscfTtt  of  Man,  VoL  L,  p,  2. 
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"Authors  of  the  highest  eminence  seem  to  be  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  view  that  each  species  has  been  indepen- 
dently created."* 

1.  If  mm  animal  species  Imd  produced  another^  it  might 
rtaaonahly  he  expected  (hat  audi  a  thing  had  been  observed 
or  known  id  some  age  or  country  of  the  icorld.  But  it  has 
not :  man  haa  never  been  a  witness  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  species;  the  origin  of  every  species  now  living  ante- 
dates the  history  and  the  creation  of  man. 

It  is  true  that  animals  vary^  that  even  those  descend- 
ing from  one  and  the  same  parentage  vary,  and  have 
their  individual  peculiarities ;  it  is  also  true  that  these 
variations  or  peculiarities  axe  often,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, transmitted  to  their  offspring.  And  it  is  further 
true,  that  in  this  way  clearly  defined  varieties  are 
frequently  produced,  but  a  distinct  species  never.  These 
variations  all  take  place  within  certain  limits ;  they 
liavc  never  been  known  to  cross  the  lines  of  demarkation 
between  species  and  species, 

A  few  domestic  animals,  by  the  constant  care  of  man 
in  breeding  successively  from  individuals  possessing 
favorable  peculiaritiesj  and  rearing  the  offspring  under 
shelter  and  on  abundance  of  good  food,  are  greatly 
changed  and  improved,  and  form  a  marked  breed  or 
rariety.  But  even  these,  where  human  care  relaxes  or 
is  withdrawn,  soon  begin  to  relapse  and  deteriorate ;  the 
old  tonus  return,  and  the  improved  character  disappears. 
The  tame  and  improved  breed  of  hogs  that  have  oftcn- 


*  Qri^  (^  Speeki^  p.  428. 
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times  been  left  or  lost  in  the  forests  of  North  America, 
and  the  fine  Spanish  horses  turned  loose  on  the  pampas 
of  South  America,  are  convincing  examples  of  this. 
The  margin  of  variation  has  never  been  known  broad 
enough  to  originate  new  species;  it  has,  indeed,  produced 
Tarieties  or  breeds  that  have  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  species.  That  any  animal  oTganism  has  produced, 
or  can  produce,  another  which  differs  from  itself  in  any 
essential  or  truly  specific  character,  is  an  assumption 
unsupported  by  any  well-established  fact.  No  organism 
is  ever  seen  to  exert  such  power  wotp,  and  we  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  none  have  within  the  whole  period 
of  human  history.  It  is  clear  fn>m  paintings  on  Egypt  inn 
monuments  and  from  the  mummies  of  sacred  animals — 
the  Bull,  the  Dog,  the  Cat,  the  Ape,  the  Ichneumon,  the 
Crocodile  and  the  Ibis — -found  in  Egj'ptian  tombs,  that 
for  three  thousand  }'ears  at  least,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  certain  Bpecios.  They  have  retained  the  same 
general  form  and  even  the  same  specific  differences  for 
thirty  centuries. 

If  we  say,  and  the  estimate  is  fair,  that  cattle  and 
horses  reproduce  their  kind  once  in  five  years,  we  have 
eince  the  time  of  these  paintings  and  mummies  six  hun- 
dred generations  for  these  animals.  Now,  if  this  long 
chain  of  descents  has  done  nothing — and  this  is  demon- 
Btrable — toward  developing  one  species  from  another, 
what  grounds  have  we  to  supjwse  that  six  thousand  or 
even  sixty  thousand  generations  would  effect  anything 
toward  such  a  result?  Birds  and  insects  reproduce  their 
kind  every  year;  in  their  case^  therefore,  we  have,  since 
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the  time  of  the  above  Egjrptian  relics,  uo  less  than  three 
thousand  generations  j  and  if  this  vast  and  prolonged 
series,  likewise,  has  done  ahsoluMi/  nothing  toward  trans- 
forming these  creatures  into  new  or  other  species — why, 
common  sense  decides  that  thirty  thousand  years  or 
even  thirty  million  would  do  just  as  little,  ibr  multiply 
tiothint/  by  millions,  or  by  infinity,  and  it  is  Qvothing  still. 
.  Much  that  seems  plausible  has  been  finely  said  and 
finely  wi'itten  about  the  principles  of  "spontaneous 
variation,"  the  "laws  of  inheritance,"  and  "natural 
selection  j "  and  all  this  has  been  wrought  out  by  active 
and  vivid  imaginations  into  a  "  splendid  Theory.'*  But 
let  those  who  say  they  believe  in  this  theory,  point  out 
a  single  clear  and  unmistakable  instance  of  a  new 
species  produced  in  this  way.  This  they  have  often 
Ijeen  challenged  to  produce,  liut  have  never  been  able  to 
do.  Even  Professor  niixlcv,  strongly  biased  as  he  is  in 
favor  of  this  hypothesis,  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
**  there  is  no  instance  in  which  a  group  of  animals 
having  all  the  characters  exhibited  by  species  in  nature, 
has  ever  been  originated  by  selection,  whether  natural 
or  artificial."*  And  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  indefatigable  as 
he  has  been  all  his  life  long  in  the  search,  cannot  adduce 
as  much  as  one  clear  and  certain  example  of  the  kind. 

2,  //  the  tJieory  of  development  he  irue^  we  owjht  7iot  to 
Jivd  any  bar,  crHtmtlj/  not.  an  imnpcralle  hiry  to  its  opera- 
iitm  mt  np  in  Nature  ifwlf.  But  such  a  bar  we  do  find 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Against  the  transmutation  or  cominixture  of  species 
Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  ha*  established  the 
impassable  bar  of  steriUitf.  If  a  male  and  female  of  the 
same  species  are  brought  together,  they  will  produce 
ofiifpring  of  the  same  kind  with  themselves;  and  if  these 
again  breed  together,  the  same  result  will  follow ;  and  if 
tliia  last  progeny  in  like  mariner  come  together,  they 
will  still  be  fertile  and  bring  forth  their  like.  If  animals 
are  of  the  same  species,  there  is  no  bar  to  their  reproK 
ductive  capacitiesj  no  matter  how  widely  they  may 
differ  as  breeds  or  varieties.  Two  animals  of  the  horse 
epecieSy  as  disssimilar  in  size,  color  and  appearance  as  the 
little  black  Shetland  pony  and  the  tall  white  Yemen 
Arabian,  will  breed  together,  and  their  descendants,  how- 
ever infcnor,  will  continue  to  perpetuate  their  brood, 
without  check  or  failure.  But  if  members  of  two  dis- 
tinct species,  however  similar  to  each  other  they  may 
be,  come  together  to  breed,  there  is  a  check ;  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  union  is  fruitless,  and  even  in  the 
few  cases  where  such  a  cross  produces  offspring,  it  is 
found  that  the  power  of  reproduction  is  withheld  from 
this  hybrid  offspring,  they  cannot  breed  together — that 
is,  a  male  and  female  hybrid  can  have  no  offspring,  they 
are  abs^olutely  barren.  Mixture  in  this  way  ia  arrested 
at  the  end  of  the  first  step — (here  promptly  and  infallibly 
a  bar,  a  bound  is  set  which  none  can  pass.  ''The  found- 
ing of  new  forms  by  the  union  of  different  species,  even 
when  standing  in  close  natural  relation  to  each  other,  ia 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  sentence  of  sterility  which 
Nature   pronounces  and  enforces    upon   all  hybrid   off- 
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|l|)lring.'**  This  mysterious  check  is  in  force  among  all 
animals  without  exception.  Mules,  the  hybrids  of  the 
asa  and  horse  species,  cannot  perpetuate  their  kind. 
The  offspring  of  two  birds  as  much  alike  as  the  common 
domestic  goose  and  the  large  Muscovy  duck  will  not 
propagate  their  species;  the  mixture  is  a  hybrid  without 
fecundity  J  and  it  perishes  with  the  first  generation. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that  even  hybridism  is  not  a 
natural,  but  an  arllficial  result — it  is  the  fruit  of  human 
interference.  Hybridism  among  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature  is  unknown.  "There  are  no  less  than  288  wild 
species  of  the  pigeon  family;  yet,  although  some  of  these 
approach  very  near  to  others  in  their  characters,  they 
will  not,  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet  been  made,  pair 
togetlier."  -^  There  arc  no  less  than  four  Inmdred  species 
of  humming-birds,  and  many  of  these  are  in  all  respects 
so  similar  that  none  but  the  practised  student  can  dis- 
tinguish them;  yet  a  case  of  mixture  or  hybridism  be- 
tween any  two  species,  however  nearly  allied,  has  never 
been  seen.  This  is  Mr.  Gould's  testimony :  "  I  mention 
this  fact,"  he  says,  "  to  show  that  what  we  designate  a 
Species  has  really  distinctive  and  constant  characters ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  ray  experience,  with  many  thou- 
sands of  Humming  Birds  pas.sing  through  my  hands,  I 
have  never  observed  an  instance  of  any  variation  which 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
union  of  two  ypecies.  I  write  this  without  bios,  one  way 
or  tlie  other,  as  to  the  question  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 


*  Argyll's  PrtJTM:™!  3/firT,  p.  39. 

t  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Ocol,  YoL  II.,  p.  307. 
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I  am  desirous  of  representing  nature  in  her  wonderful 
ways  Q&  she  presents  herself  to  my  attention  at  the 
close  of  wty  work,  after  a  period  of  twelve  years  of 
incessant  labor,  and  not  less  than  twenty  yeans  of  in- 
teresting study."  * 

This  natural  bar  established  by  Nature  between  species 
and  species  is  *'  a  sore  let  and  hindrance  "  in  the  way  of 
the  development  hypothesis,  but  which  it  can  neither 
explain,  nor  imitate,  nor  do  away  with.  The  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  Scheme  are  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  all  their  experiments  in  breeding,  in  crossing 
and  recrossing,  have  never  been  able  to  produce  any 
approximation  to  it.  "There  is  one  set  of  peculiarities," 
pays  Huxley,  "which  the  theory  of  selective  modiiica- 
tiou,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  wholly  competent  to 
explain.  Here  arc  the  phenomena  of  hybridism  staring 
you  in  the  face,  and  you  cannot  say,  *  I  can  by  selective 
modification  produce  the  same  results/  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
produce  this  complete  jjbysical  divergence  by  selective 
breeding."  •(- 

Here,  then,  stands  the  unyielding  Law  of  nybridtty 
square  across  the  track  of  the  Theory  of  Development. 
It  presents  a  perplexity.  The  Engincer-in-Chief  survej-s 
it  with  feverish  anxiety — ^he  walks  round  it,  and  contem- 
plates it  from  every  ix)int  of  view — but  there  it  remains 
a  stubborn  fact — it  cannot  l3e  placed  on  board  and  taken 
along — it  cannot  be  thrust  out  of  the  way  on  this  eide 

•  Gould's  Trochilidoi,  as  quoted  by  Argyll. 
t  Huxley's  Orirjin  of  SiiccicSy  l>p.  140,  Ul. 
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or  on  tliat^ — neither  can  it  be  sunk  and  burled  out  of 
sight.  At  lengtli  patience,  like  natural  vsiriatiiiii,  finds 
its  limita,  and  lol  we  hear  him  speak  vexedly  with  his 
lips — "To  grant  to  species  the  special  power  of  producing 
hybridSj  and  then  to  stop  their  furtlier  propngation  by 
(hfferent  degrees  of  sterility,  not  strictly  related  to  the 
facility  of  the  first  union  between  their  parents.  Rcems 
ft  strange  arrangement !"  *^ — But  strange  as  it  maybe, 
the  arrangement  lum  been  inade^  and  its  universal  opera- 
tion must  be  acknowledged  to  be  evidence,  clear  and 
strong,  in  proof  of  the  stability  of  species,  and  conse- 
quently, in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  development  by 
unlimited  variability.  Whenever  a  new  species  has  come 
into  being,  or  begun  to  be,  we  may  be  sure  some  power 
has  been  in  operation  not  included  "in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.'* 

S.  J/  the  DiTi'.lopment  Theori/  he  true^  there  munt  have 
been  a  series  of  forms  graduating  iumnaihty  from  the  pri- 
mart/  creature^  whaiever  that  'u-as,  to  each  distinci  kind  of 
animal  itmo  lieing  ;  and  them  being  ao  many  aiid  various, 
it  might  reiwmiahly  be  ejrjmcfed  that  ite  able  and  zealoiw  ad- 
vocates had  discai'ered  more  or  less  of  these  series  or  ehalnM 
ofdencent.     But  they  have  found  none — no,  not  one. 

"As  all  living  forma  of  life,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  '*  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  those  which  lived  long  before 
the  Cambrian  epoch,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  oi'- 
dinary  succession  by  generation  has  never  once  been 
broken,  and  that  no  cataclysm  has  desolated  the  whole 
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world."*  XoWj  if  these  chains  of  lineal  descent  have 
been  or  can  be  traced  backward,  or  if  clear  evidence  of 
their  having  cxistcKl  has  been  or  can  be  traced  in  the 
fossil  rt'CordM  of  the  earth  "si  crusitj  it  must  be  accepted  as 
Btrong  evide!ice  in  support  of  tlio  doctrine  of  evolution.  * 
But  has  tlii.'j  been  done  ?  Can  Darwin,  or  Huxley,  or 
any  other  believer  in  this  hypothesis  point  them  out 
to  U8?  Can  they  unmistakably  and  without  a  break 
follow  any  of  them?  Out  of  the  thousands  and  millions 
which,  according  to  their  theory,  must  exist,  can  they 
trace  out  an  nnicli  as  one,  great  or  small,  Ijelonging  to 
sea  or  bind,  in  this  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe? 
No,  not  eeen  onf. 

How  is  this  desideratum  accounted  for?  What  have 
the  supporters  of  the  theory  to  !^ay  in  view  of  tiiis  ex- 
traordinary fact?  They  soy,  "The  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  has  been  an  extremely  slow  and  fortuitous  pro- 
cess." But  this  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difiiculty.  The 
search  for  these,  fortuitous  as  it  may  be,  is  not  as  ''for  a 
needle  in  a  hay-mow."     The  organisms  that  have  lived 

I.  D 

and  died  on  the  earth  have  been  fo  numerous,  that  the^e 
linos  of  lineal  descent  must  pierce  down  tlirous^h  the 
rocky  formations  of  the  past  thick  as  stand  the  straws 
of  wheat  in  the  harvest  field.  Admitting  that  multi- 
tudes of  them  have  faded  out  of  exiptenee,  and  left  no 
visible  trace  Irehind,  yet  other  multitudes  must  have  left 
remains  that  wore  capable  of  being  preserved,  and,  like 
the  fossils  actually  found,  must  have  been  preserved  in 


*  Oriijin  of  Specks,  p.  428. 
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great  niimbcrg,  if  tliey  ever  existed.  Of  tliese  long  lines 
of  closely  graded  fossils,  running  back  from  all  the  living 
Bpecies  to  the  low  and  simple  forms  from  which  thoy 
have  descended — have  none  of  them  been  discovered? 
none  of  them  been  stumbled  u|Ktn?  Numerous  and 
diversified  and  universally  strewn,  as  Mr.  Darwin  is  con- 
fident they  have  been,  a  few  of  them  at  least  onght  to 
iiave  been  found  and  traced  out  by  this  time. 

"  The  record,"  we  are  again  reminded,  "  has  been  but 
very  imperfectly  read  thus  far."  Be  it  so ;  but  has  not  as 
much  as  one  line  been  yet  read  or  spelled  through?  Every 
desirable  aid  and  facility  for  this  end  have  been  afforded. 
Nature  herself  has  laid  open  her  records  before  us,  even 
from  their  earliest  dates.  In  every  clime  and  region,  the 
Btrata  of  the  earth  is  found  heaved  and  ruptured,  so  that 
often  the  geologist,  in  travelling  a  few  miles  in  difttance 
across  these  broken  layers,  parses  over  ages  and  cycles 
of  ages  in  time.  Earthquakes  have  split  open  mountains 
to  their  bases,  and  thrust  up  islands  from  the  bottom  of 
the  seas.  Rivers,  too,  have  scooped  out  for  themselves 
lengthy  channels,  vast  caiions,  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  feet  deep,  througli  the  solid  rocks.  Tides,  also, 
have  washed  and  sifted  the  crumbling  ledges  and  soil 
along  the  shores  for  thousands  and  tens-of-thousnnds  of 
miles.  Add  to  all  this  what  has  been  done  by  the  Xnhat 
of  man — mines  have  been  worked  far  and  deep,  plains 
have  been  excavated  for  canals,  valleys  have  been  filled 
and  bills  have  Ijeen  pierced  for  railroads,  in  ever3'  direc- 
tion, over  all  Europe  and  America,  for  the  last  half  a 
century.     And  through  this  whole  period,  geologists  in 
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great  nuraljera,  from  every  nation  in  both  coutincnt», 
have  been  exploring  these  strata  and  chasme  and  shores 
and  excavations  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  eyes.  In 
short,  "  sea  and  land  and  air,  all  around  the  world,  have 
been  vexed  by  their  curious  inquiriefi,"  And  what  has 
been  the  result?  IVith  all  these  facilities  proffered  by 
nature  and  art,  and  after  all  this  labor  and  investigation 
and  study,  not  one  complete  line  of  lineal  descent  has 
been  traced — out  of  the  more  than  forty  thousand  dif- 
lerent  species  of  fossil  remains  collected,  not  a  single 
chain,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  a  chain,  can  be 
constructed.  The  utmost  that  has  been  accomplished 
iias  been  to  link  together  a  few  varieties  of  the  same 
»pecies.  Between  species  and  species,  order  and  order, 
in  every  dii'cction,  among  the  living  and  among  the 
dead,  there  have  been  found  breaks,  which  no  known 
form  or  forms  can  span.  Along  every  lino  run  in  thi» 
jicarch  by  the  most  ingenious  engineers  of  evolution  we 
find  a  succession  of  gaps;  and  many  of  them  gaps  so  wide 
ftnd  deep  n»  to  forbid  the  idea  that  a  connecting  chain 
ever  stretched  across  them, 

And  what  imparts  striking  significance  to  this  lUct  is, 
that  often  transitional  or  connecting  forms  ore  utterly 
wanting  whom  wc  might  most  naturally  expect  to  find 
them.  No  eonnecting  links  between  raolluscan  and  ver- 
tebrate fish  have  ever  been  difscovoretl.  No  forma  slowK 
graduating  from  reptiles  into  birds  have  ever  b 
brought  la  light:  "Those  remarkable  fossil  reptiles, 
tlie  Ichtliyo-sauria  and  Plcsiosauria,  exiended,  Uirough 
the  secondary  period,  probably  over  the  greater  part  of 
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the  globe ;  yet  no  single  transitional  form  has  yet  been 
met  with,  in  spite  of  the  multitudinous  individuals  pre- 
served." *  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cetacea  or  whale 
group;  no  relic  of  an  incipient  stage,  or  Imlf-waj'^  dt>- 
veloped  form^  has  been  anywhere  detected.  The  Che- 
Ionian  order — the  tortoises,  turtles  and  terrapins — iij 
another  instance  of  an  extreme  form  without  any  transi- 
tional stages  as  yet  known.  Again,  Batrachians — frogrf 
and  toads — so  far  ae  known,  have  no  link  to  connect 
them  to  the  Eft  group  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  reptileii 
on  the  other. 

The  only  instance,  says  the  author  last  quotetlj  in 
which  an  approach  towards  a  series  of  nearly  related 
forms  has  been  obtained  is  the  existing  Horse,  its  prede- 
cessor nipparion,  and  other  extinct  forms.  But  evert 
here  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  modification  b^'  minute 
and  infinitesimal  steps ;  a  fortiori  no  approach  to  a  proof 
of  modification  by  "  natural  selection,*'  acting  upon  in- 
definite fortuitous  variations.  *' These  extinct  forms,'* 
gays  Prof<issor  Owen,  **  differ  from  each  otlier  in  a  greater 
degree  than  do  the  Horse,  the  Zebra,  and  the  Ass,  whicH 
are  not  only  good  '^odogical  species  as  to  form,  but  arfe 
species  j^hi/siolo^minj^,  i.  c,  they  cannot  produce  a  race 
of  hybrids  fertile  intei'  «?."  f 

To  what  has  tieen  presented  under  this  argument,  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  one  who  stands  among  the 
foremost  of  living  geologists,  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale 
College:  "Species  have  not  been  made  out  of  specieft 

*  Mivart's  Gcnr^in  of  Sp^iM,  p.  146. 
^Anatomif  of  VtkltuUs,  VoL  HI.,  p.  792. 
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hy  any  prucesB  of  growth  or  development,  for  the  tranai' 
tion  forms  do  not  occur;  the  evolution  or  plan  of  pro- 
gress was  hy  successive  creations  of  species,  in  their  full 
j>erfection.  The  types  are  wholly  independent,  and  are 
not  connected  lineally,  either  historically  or  zoologically. 
The  earliest  species  of  a  class  were  often  fax  from  the 
very  lowest^  although  among  the  inferior.  In  many 
cases  the  original  or  earliest  group  was  but  little  inferior 
to  those  of  later  date,  and  the  progress  was  toward  a 
purer  expression  of  the  type.  But  geology  declares, 
unequivocally,  that  the  new  forms  were  new  expressions, 
under  the  type-idea,  by  a^eated  material  forms,  and  not 
by  forms  educed  or  developed  from  one  another." 

"  The  evidence  of  Geology,  to-day,"  says  Professor  Le 
Conte,  "  i.^  that  species  seem  to  come  in  suddenly  and  in 
full  perfection,  remain  substantially  unchanged  during 
the  term  of  their  existence,  and  pass  away  in  full  per- 
fection. Other  species  take  their  place  apparently  by 
mdiBtiiuUon^  not  by  tranmnuiaiiQii^  * 

4,  ^ the  Development  Theory  he  trite,  no  animaU  of  hit/Ji 
mid  complicated  organization  should  he  found  introduced 
mtddeiilifj  or  at  once,  ujxni  the  scetWy  but  by  ejow  and  in-' 
sensible  degrees :  as  there  ought  to  be  no  organic  chasms, 
80  there  oitgkt  (o  he  no  organic  leaps  ;  for,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  none  ever  occitrred.     But  we  discover  both. 

We  shall  find  that  the  scheme  harmonizes  as  little  in 
this  respect  with  the  revelations  of  geology  as  it  did  in 
the  preceding.     A  great  number  both  of  vegetable  and 


*  Bdigifm  and  Scitwu,  p.  22. 
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animal  organizations,  of  high  grades,  appear  abruptly, 
and  some  of  them  with  startling  suddenness,  upon  the 
surface  of  our  planet — "with  no  finely  graded  antece- 
dents by  the  aid  of  which  they  might  have  crept  up  to 
their  higli  places.  Huge  ferns  such  as  are  now  nowhere 
seen ;  \\\v^Qi  piiieSj  stout  and  lofty  as  miy  that  dominate 
Korwcgiiin  forests,  fippenred  fiuddcnly — with  nothing  be- 
tween them  and  sea-weedy,  not  even  the  mouses.  Huge 
cephalopoda,  with  shells  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
of  the  very  highest  mollasc  structuif,  appeared  suddenly 
— with  nothin'!'  between  them  and  nothinsr.  Husfe 
sharks  and  Ganoids,  over  twenty  feet  long,  and  of  the 
very  highest  tj'pe  of  fish  structure — with  givat  organic 
blanks  just  behind  them — Ijegan  the  Age  of  Fij^hes. 
Huge  reptiles  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  of  tlK^ 
very  highest  reptile  structure — with  great  organic  blauk.s 
juj^t  behind  them — began  the  Age  of  Reptiles.  Huge 
land-animals,  as  the  Megathcrcs  and  Deinotheres  and 
Mastodons,  to  «orae  of  which  our  largest  modern  quad- 
rupeds are  mere  pigmies  ;  huge  sea-mammals,  as  the  Zeug- 
lodons,  seventy  feet  long — ^all  with  great  organic  blanks 
just  back  of  them — Ijegan  the  Age  of  Mammals.  All  of 
these  came  upon  the  scene  with  extreme  abruptness ;  as 
if  evoked  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand. 

'*  Now  the  Development  kSoheme  does  not  object  to 
huge  and  high-graded  organisms,  but  it  does  object,  and 
that  most  strenuously,  to  their  oeeurring  by  hufje  leajif. 
It  makes  oath  that  they  cannot  do  so.  Lower  species 
of  the  same  group  must  precede  them.  They  must  reach 
their  pinnacle  by  climbing  slowly  along  finely  graduated 
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precursors  of  less  dignity.  There  can  be  no  great  cliasni 
09  to  size  or  grade  of  structure  between  them  and 
the  most  similar  of  preceding  organisms.  You  see  how 
such  a  notion  Hies  in  the  face  of  facts.  These  fosssil 
giants  just  mentioned — all  of  them — crowd  up  hard 
ugaini^t  general  exterminations.  All  of  tliem  have  the 
next  lower  species  of  their  rcsjjective  groujjs  after  them 
in  time,  or  at  the  most  with  them ;  never  just  before 
theni.  A  great  gulf  yawns  t>etweeu  them  and  their 
nearest  kindred  of  tlic  jijrcceding  formation — alwaya  as 
to  size,  often  as  to  grade  of  Ktmcture,  and  sometimos  as 
to  both.  The  lower  eteps  of  the  necessary  flight  are 
before  the  climbers,  instead  of  just  behind  them.  There 
is  a  sort  of  broken  stairs  to  come  down  oHj,  but  none 
whatever  to  go  up  on.  And  this  not  in  a  single  instance 
merely.     It  is  the  habit  of  the  geologic  Ages.'*  * 

The  supporters  of  the  Development  hypothesis  feel 
and  own  this  dilTieulty,  but  seek  to  escape  from  it  by 
pleading  that  the  geological  record  is  imperfect,  or  at 
any  rate  has  been  but  imperfectly  read.  Much,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  remains  to  be  investigated,  and  much 
too  that  will  ever  remain  hard  to  decipher ;  still,  "as  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  has  long  ago  proved,  there  Jire 
parts  of  that  record  which  are  singularly  complete, 
and  in  those  parts  we  have  the  proofs  of  Creation  with- 
out any  indication  of  Development.  The  Silurian  rocks, 
as  regards  Oceanic  Life,  are  perfect  and  abundant  in  the 
forms  they  have  preserved,  yet  there  are  no  Fish.     The 
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Devonian  Age  followed,  tranquilly,  and  without  a  break ; 
and  in  the  Devonian  Sea,  euddenly,  Fish  appear — appear 
in  shoals,  and  in  forms  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
type.  Tltere  is  no  trace  of  links  or  transitional  ftjrnis 
iM^tween  the  great  chuis  of  MoUuaca  and  the  great  class 
of  Fishes.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
piich  forms,  if  they  had  existed,  can  have  been  destroyed 
in  deposits  which  Iiave  preserved  in  wonderful  perfection 
the  Tninutf.st  organisms."* 

5.  If  the  Evohfiloti  Hypothesis  he  true,  then  as  we  travel 
Ixtjck  in  time  ajul  approach  the  commeneemeid  of  tlie  pro- 
trm  of  (fevehjimentf  i.  e.,  as  rce  descend  thmtgh  t/w  Q/ta- 
terniarf/^  Tcrfiaryj  Secondart/  and  Primary  formations^ 
animal  structures  should  ffroto  worn  atid  more  simple^ 
hir/lwr  nrf/o?iim}i8  should  inscnsihi//  fade  into  loiccry  until 
at  length  jwthing  is  left  hut  mere  embryos  and  fa:i uses, 
Jloating  larccp,  or  sessile  cclls^  in  (he  tepid  shalloics  of 
jfrimei-cd  se/w^  for^  from  such,  it  is  asserledj  all  hare  come. 

Again  the  question  conies  back  to  us.  Are  these 
things  Fo?  Let  us  step  with  the  geologist  into  his 
chariot,  and  go  and  see  for  ourselves.  Let  us  travel 
with  hira  back  toward  the  ntght  of  ancient  chaos  ;  and, 
that  the  result  of  our  tour  of  observation  may  Ijc  fair  and 
reliable,  our  journey  sliall  \ye  measured,  not  by  centuries 
or  milleniums,  but  by  millions  of  years.  Our  way  lice 
downward  through  the  vast  formations  of  the  earth's 
cruBt.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  green  surface  and  the  living 
pccnes  around  us,  we  start  on  our  descending  course. 
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The  first  step  takes  us  past  every  trace  of  man  and 
of  man*s  works,  and  the  next  beyond  the  limits"  of  all 
hiBtoric  time.  Reaching  the  great  geological  division  of 
rocks  called  the  Tertiary^  wc  pass  through  formation 
after  formation,  composed  of  sand,  clay  and  lime,  which 
together  amount  to  a  thickness  of  more  than  three 
thousand  feet.  As  we  descend  through  this  long  and 
diversified  series  of  strata  an  age  flies  past  at  every  step 
we  take.  We  are  on  a  road  where  the  lapse  of  time  is 
marked,  not  by  a  succession  of  seasons  or  of  years,  Ijut 
by  the  coming  and  departure  of  I'epeated  creations 
— by  the  slow  excavation  by  water  of  deep  channels 
and  broad  valleys  in  rooks  of  marble — by  the  gradual 
upheaval  of  ocean  beds  into  mountain  chains  and 
continents— and  by  the  insensible  subsidence  of  other 
mountains  and  continents  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
iu  which  ages  upon  ages  before  they  had  been  slowly 
formed.  At  length  we  are  nearing  the  nether  bounds 
of  tliis  great  division  of  the  earth's  crust.  All  along 
our  downward  road,  the  animal  population  of  the  globe 
has  been  rapidly  changing — strange,  and  yet  stranger 
forms  arresting  our  gaze  at  every  stage.  We  have  seen 
in  foreign  shapes  sluggish  elephants  and  mastodons  and 
rhinoceroses,  gigantic  elks  and  fleet  hipparions,  browsing 
amid  forest  growths  as  strange  to  us  as  if  we  had 
alighted  on  the  circumference  of  another  planet.  We 
have  passed  the  family  of  the  great  and  terrible  Dino- 
therium,  reposing  in  unconscious  sleep  amid  the  flitting 
of  bata,  the  pranks  of  monkeys,  and  the  hootings  of 
nightly  owls.     We  have  noticed  the  depths  of  the  sea 
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foaming  with  tlie  gambols  of  whales  and  dolphins  and 
ita  shores  glitter  with  shells  of  pesirly  white  and  beau- 
teous forms.  We  have  looked  down  upon  flocks  of 
the  harmless  palaeotheriura  and  of  the  agile  xiphodoii 
grazing  peacefully  in  thoir  luxuriant  valleys.  And  at 
our  present  standing,  on  the  utmost  confines  of  the  vast 
Tertiary,  we  see  the  lakes  deeply  plowed  by  huge 
pelicans  and  unwieldy  turtles ;  snipes  retreating  among 
the  reeds,  and  sea-gulls  waddling  uix)n  the  sands; 
gigantic  buzzards  hovering  in  the  air  watching  their 
prey,  while  crocodiles  draw  their  hideous  forms  through 
the  marshy  grasses. — And  now  our  question  is,  Do  these 
immensely  remote  and  ancient  scenes  exhibit  anything 
that  may  be  construed  into  a  confirmation  of  the 
development  hypothesis?  We  must  answer.  No.  We 
can  discover  nothing  like  a  decline  or  a  fading  away 
of  complex  animal  structures  toward  those  that  are 
simpler  and  lower.  Here  are  beasts  and  reptiles  and 
birds  and  fishes  in  all  respects  as  highly  organized  as 
those  we  left  alive  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  we 
started  upon  our  journey.  We  can  detect  not  a  shade 
of  difference,  and,  therefore,  can  find  not  a  shadow  of 
support  for  the  theory.  The  point  being  so  obvious, 
further  observations  here  are  unnecessary. 

Wo  remount  our  chariot  and  advance  on  our  down- 
ward way.  The  next  great  geological  division,  the 
SeconparTj  opens  before  us  with  the  Cretaceous  or 
Chalk  formation — a  stratification  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness,  and  which  was  built  up  for  the 
most  part  by  slow  sedimentary  deposition  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  sea.  In  passing  through  this  immense  cretaceous 
l>ed,  therefore,  wg  traverse  a  period  of  time  that  is  over' 
whelming  to  contemplate.  And  through  it  all,  how 
diiferent,  how  strange  tbo  aspect  of  our  globe  as 
compared  with  what  it  now  is.  At  this  epoch,  not  one 
of  the  present  great  physical  features  of  the  earth  was 
in  existence — our  vast  mountain  ranges,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Alps,  the  Himalayas^  and  the  Andes  had  not  yet 
Ijcen  elevated  above  the  even  surface  of  the  deep.  The 
cretaceous  sea  flowed  unruffled  over  the  sites  of  Sinai 
and  Lebanon  and  Ararat^  while  at  its  bottom  was 
slowly  accumulating  the  sediment,  wliich  after  uiitold 
periods  was  to  constitute  the  soil  of  Eden,  and  to  enrich 
the  vales  and  hills  of  God's  Promised  Land.  But  we 
must  not  linger  here — continuing  our  descent,  we  next 
pajss  through  the  va.st  Jurassic  system  of  more  than  a 
mile  in  thickness,  whose  multitudinous  and  varying 
strata  testify  of  ages  and  cycles  of  ages  occupied  in  its 
formation,  which  it  is  not  in  tlie  power  of  man  to  com- 
pute or  estimate. — Having  noWj  then,  reached  an  epoch 
that  is  all  but  immeasurably  distant,  let  us  halt  again  to 
test  our  Theory  of  Development.  Are  animal  organ i.sms 
Acre  generally  of  a  low  and  Bimple  grade?  Have  they 
one  with  another  declined  and  dcteriornted  as  we  have 
travelled  backward  in  time  ?  We  fuid,  indeed,  very 
difi'erent  animals;  but  diflbrcnt,  not  by  insensible  varia- 
tion, but  by  distinct  and  clearly  defined  steps,  as  by 
separate  creations.  Wo  discover  no  evidence,  no  indjca^ 
tion  whatever  of  living  forms  fading  away  toward  the 
simplicity  of  worms  or    tadpoles.      On    the   contrary. 
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throughout  the  chalk  formation  wc  find  the  remains  of 
auinmlB  of  high  and  complicated  organization.  Though 
much  of  present  Euroi>e  and  America  were  at  this  time 
sleeping  beneath  the  still  waters  of  the  Cretacean  >Sea, 
yet  here  arc  continents  and  islanda  clothed  with  rich 
vegetation,  and  sliaded  with  groves  of  trees  resembling 
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OUT  palm  and  oak  and  wahiut.  Here  are  birds  wading 
along  the  shores,  and  monster  reptiles  wallowing  in  the 
marshes.  Here  are  shoals  of  fishea  analogous  to  our 
pike  and  salmon  fleeing  before  voracious  sharks  and  dog- 
fishes. Here  lived  and  alwnnded  Belemnites,  Amraon- 
iteSj    Turrilitcs^   and   other    ceplialop^dfi,    larger,    more 
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powerful,  and  more  curiously  organized  than  any  LoHg- 
ines  t)r  Sepiae  existing  in  the  present  seas.  The  Beryx 
of  the  chalk  sea  in  its  organism  was  in  no  degree  or 
respect  inferior  to  the  Beryx  lineatua  of  King  George's 
Sound  to-day.  And  nothing  can  be  more  curious  or 
grotesque  or  beautiful  tlian  the  coral  formations  of  this 
period.  Nay,  the  whole  substance  of  these  chalk  rocks, 
as  Erhenberg  has  shown,  is  made  up  of  minute  but 
most  eUgani  forms,  those  of  Foraminifera  and  other 
Zoophytes.     (See  preceding  cut.) 

In  the  lower  members  of  this  Jurassic  System,  the 
Wealden  and  Oolite  and  Lias  Rocks,  we  find  the  remains 
of  the  most  complicated  and  extraordinary  creatures 
that  ever  inhabited  our  planet.  Here  we  see  flying  or 
hopping  flocks  of  the  indescribably  curious  Eampho- 
ryuchus  and  Pterodactylus ;  the  latter  being  half-vam- 
pire, hall- woodcock,  with  crocodile's  teeth  along  its 
tapering  bill,  and  scale-armor  over  its  lizard-like  body — 
rpialified  thus  for  all  services  and  all  elements,  it  has 
been  compared  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  Milton's  fiend,  that 

*'  OVr  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough j  dense,  or  rare. 
With  hfatl,  bands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  liia  way, 
Aiid  biuks,  or  Bwims,  or  ivades,  or  creeps,  or  flies,'* 

la  the  Wfttei-s  of  this  jieriod  roamed  also,  single  or  in 
company,  the  Plerosaurians,  carnivorous  reptiles,  Avith 
powerful  cylindrical  Ixidies  often  twenty  feet  long.  These 
had  the  head  of  a  Lizard,  the  teeth  of  a  Crocodile,  a  neck 
of  cxocssive  length  resembling  that  of  the  Swan,  the 
ribs  of  a  Chameleon,  the  paddles  of  a  Whale-^  and  the 
tail  of  a  Quadruped — ^yet  for  all  this,  presenting  *'  a  beau- 
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tifol  exstmple  of  the  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  pt'cu- 
liar  exigencies  of  species."  In  the  same  waters  lived  tlie 
Ichthyosaurus,  another  reptile  monster  of  gigantic  pro 
portions,  often  attaining  the  extraordinary  length  of 
thirty  ieet.  It  possosHcd  the  snout  of  a  Porpoispj  the 
head  of  a  Lizard,  tlie  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  Cnxtotlile,  the 
vertebrcB  of  a  PLsh,  the  sternum  of  the  Ornithorhvnchus, 
the  paddlea  of  a  Whale,  and  the  trunk  and  tail  of  a 
Quadruped.  The  jaws  often  opened  to  the  extent  of  a 
fathom,  and  were  armed  with  one  hundi'ed  atid  sixty 
teeth.  Its  paddles  were  constructed  of  more  than  a 
iiundred  octagonal  bones,  all  most  admirably  connected 
together.  Its  organs  of  vision  possessed  tlie  most  re- 
markable peculiarities,  and  were  of  colossal  diniensiuns, 
the  eyeball  eonietimes  being  equal  to  a  twelve-inch 
globe.  "  Before  the  orbit  of  the  eye  there  existed  a  cir- 
cular scries  of  thin  bony  plates,  which  surrounded  the 
opening  of  the  pupil.  Thin  appai'atna,  which  is  met  with 
in  the  eyea  of  some  birds^  and  in  those  of  the  turtle  and 
lizard,  could  be  used  bo  as  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
curvature  of  the  transparent  cornea,  and  thus  increase 
or  diminish  the  magnifying  power,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  animal ;  performing  the  oITice,  in 
short,  of  a  telescope  or  microscope  at  pleasure.  The 
eyes  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  were  thus  an  optical  apparatus 
of  wonderful  power  and  of  lingular  perfection.  They 
gave  the  animal  the  power  of  seeing  its  prey  far  and  neat, 
and  of  pursuing  it  in  the  darkness,  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  curious  arrangement  of  bony  plates  wo 
have  deBcribed  iWnished,  besides,  to  its  vast  globular  eye, 
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the  power  necessary  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  considera- 
ble weight  of  water,  as  well  ae  the  violence  of  the  waves^ 
when  the  auimal  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and 
raised  its  head  above  the  waves."* 

Wonderful,  indeed,  waa  the  aspect  of  our  world  ftt 
this  remote  epoch.  Having  a  brilliant  sun,  high  tem- 
perature, and  copious  showers,  nothing  in  the  existing 
ecencrj  of  the  globe  surpasses  the  rich  ajid  gorgeous  vege- 
tation which  decorated  the  continents  of  the  Jurassic 
|>eriod.  And  wonderful,  too,  was  the  population  that 
occupittl  the  earth's  seas  at  this  time — Pleisiosauri, 
Iiiguanodons,  and  Ichthyosauri  ploughed  the  waters  Iq 
every  direction,  while  upon  their  surface  floated  innu- 
merable Ammonites  in  light  skiffB,  some  of  them  equal 
to  a  wagon  wheel  in  diameter.  Gigantic  turtles  and 
crocodiles  also  crawled  through  the  marshes  or  basked 
upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  while  flocks  of  the- 
dragon-like  Pteitxlactyls,  with  their  |K)werful  winga  and 
reptile  bodies,  were  far  and  near  cleaving  the  air  in 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  and  swarms  of  active  insects  every- 
where darting  and  glittering  in  the  morning  and  evening 
Bunshine. 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  that  in  all  this  we  discover 
nothing  like  support  or  countenance  to  the  dream  of 
Evolution — nothing,  certainly,  to  indicate  that  animal 
organisms  are  declining  and  fading  toward  Darwine 
Ascidians  or  his  Ascidian  larvgB. 

But  peradvcnture  it  may  be  urged,  notwithstanding 
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our  incalculable  diBtanee  from  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  that  we  have  not  t/ei  gone  far  enough  to  reach  any 
marked  evidence  of  this  prior  inferiority — so  in&eneibly 
slow  has  been  the  progress  of  development.  We  resume, 
then,  our  journey  and  descending  through  full  half  a  mile 
of  Triassic  and  Permian  formations,  without  stopping  to 
notice  either  their  animal  or  plantal  productions — their 
graceful  forests  of  Green  Conifers  and  Tree-fenis,  or  their 
huge  Labyrinthodons  and  Land-turtles  and  marine  Ci-oco- 
diles — our  subterranean  road  brings  us  at  length  to  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Coal  Measures,  which,  in  layers 
past  enumeration,  stretch  before  us  to  an  average  thick- 
nesB  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  feet.  We  advance  and 
cross  it — what  scenes!  what  productions!  what  periods! 
These  coal  strata,  built  entirely  of  the  spoils  of  suecoasive 
vegetable  worlds,  with  the  intervening  beds  of  limestone 
made  up  wholly  of  the  fossil  remains  of  innumerable 
generations — how  they  all  proclaim  the  prolonged  periods 
occupied  in  their  formation.  How  countless  the  ages 
necessary  for  their  accumulation,  when  the  formation  of 
only  a  few  inches  required  the  life  and  death  of  many 
generations.*  Standing  here  at  the  J>a3e  of  the  Great 
Carboniferous  System,  and  looking  upward  over  its  long 
and  vanishing  series  of  strata,  all  slowly  built  up  of 
organized  remains,  wc  are  filled  with  awe,  and  feel  that 
we  have  reached  a  date  that  cannot  be  remote  from  the 
confines  of  eternity  I 

We  have,  indeed,  sensibly  approached  the  period  when 

*  Professor  Phillips  talculatra  that,  at  the  ordirsary  rate  of  pmgrees, 
It  would  re^xuire  1^2,400  years  to  accumulate  only  sixty  feet  of  coaL 
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the  earth  was  a  molten  mass,  for  here  the  internal  heat 
of  the  globe  still  penetrates  its  cooling  and  consolidating 
crust,  producing  a  high  temperature,  and  a  steamy 
atmosphere,  over  itg  whole  Burface;  from  pole  to  pole 
it  has  hut  one  climate.  The  same  exuberant  vegetation 
abounds  within  the  polar  circles  as  between  the  tropics; 
the  tall  and  graceful  Sigillarias,  the  broad-leaved  T^epido- 
dendrons,  the  fluted  Calami  tea,  and  elegant  luborcscent 
Ferns,  with  airy  foliage  as  finely  cut  as  the  most  delicate 
laee,  flourished  in  Greenland  as  they  did  in  Guinea,  in 
Melville  Island  ae  well  as  in  central  Africa.  Under  this 
elevated  temperature,  cf  land  animals  we  find  no  traces, 
except  of  a  few  flitting  insects.  Birds  there  are  none. 
The  seas,  howeverj  are  occupied  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  zoophytes  and  molhiscans,  and  also  by  some 
crustaceans  and  Fishes.  In  the  Mountiiin  Limestone, 
the  lowest  member  of  this  system,  we  find  the  Nautili, 
and  with  them  the  Coniatites,  which  are  far  more  curi* 
ously  constructed  than  their  representatives  in  the  pres- 
ent seas.  But  we  tarry  not  here  to  examine  or  compare. 
Though  we  have  now  passed  through  one  of  the  most 
surprising  periods  in  our  planet's  history,  and  have  more 
than  doubled  the  distance  of  our  last  halting-place  from 
tlic  light  of  the  living,  yet,  that  our  observations  may 
be  complete  and  conclusive,  we  must  still  go  forAvard. 
The  mind  shrinks,  shudders  almost,  at  the  thought  of 
plunging  still  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  the  unfathom- 
able past.  We  have  already  reached  an  era  of  high 
temperature—the  heat  is  become  oppressive — the  at- 
mosphere is  semi-opaque  through  the  abounding  exhala- 
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tions  arising  from  the  warm  earth— the  sun  is  growing 
pale  and  dim  even  at  his  meridian — one  shoreleBs  ocean, 
dotted  only  with  scattered  islets,  covers  the  whole  face 
of  the  globe.  Strange  and  dismal  situatiou !  Leaving 
behind  the  iast  footprint  of  air-breathing  animal,  and 
bidding  adieu  even  to  the  laat  vestige  of  land-plants,  we 
pass  down  into  the  vast  Devonian  System^  whose  won- 
drous records  make  up  a  volume  of  not  less  than  two 
miles  in  thickness.  The  geological  character  of  this 
immense  formation,  again^  tells  of  ages  innumerable, 
Though  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth,  jet  the 
whole  of  it  is  obviously  derived  from  the  materials 
of  more  ancient  rocks,  fractured  and  ground  and  de- 
composed, and  then  slowly  deposited  in  the  tranquil 
waters  of  the  Devonian  Sea.  The  gradual  and  quiet 
nature  of  the  process,  and  therefore  of  its  immense 
duration,  are  evident  from  the  numerous  platforms  of 
death,  which  mark  its  formation,  each  cixjwded  with 
organic  Btructures  which  lived  and  died  where  they 
now  are  Been. 

**The  fossils  of  this  great  System  are  remarkably 
numerous,  and  in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  And  cer* 
tainly  a  stranger  assemblage  of  forms  have  rarely  been 
grouped  together; — creatures  whose  very  type  is  lost, 
fantaMic  and  uncouthj  and  which  puzzle  the  naturalist 
to  assign  them  even  their  class;  boat-like  animals,  fur- 
nished with  oars  and  a  rudder  \ — fish  plated  over,  like  the 
tjortoise,  above  and  below,  with  a  strung  armor  of  bone, 
and  furnished  with  but  one  solitary  rudderlike  finj 
other  fiah  less  equivocal  in  their  form,  but  with  the 
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membranes  of  their  fins  thickly  covered  with  scales; — 
creatures  bristling  over  with  thoms;  others  glistening 
in  an  enamelled  coat,  as  if  beautifully  japanned."* 
Here  were  lobsters  of  such  huge  proportions^  that  an 
ordinary  sized  lobster  of  the  present  day  might  fitrctch 
its  entire  length  across  its  tail-flap ;  some  of  these  were 
over  four  feet  long;  yet  tlie  shelly  armor  of  this  gigantic 
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crustacean  was  made  up  of  so  many  geometrical  plates, 
whose  jointings  and  claspingM  ami  delicately  fretted 
iiiiisih  are  worthy  of  all  admiration,  f  Here,  too,  lived 
and  roamed  fishes  of  such  enorraoug  dimensions,  that 
each  particular  etWe  that  covered  their  bodies  was  equal 
ill  sisse  to  a  large  oyster-ehell.  %     Here  abounded  mMiy 


**  Old  Bed  SandgUmty  p.  30, 
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other  strange  but  highly  organized  fisheSj  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  whosG  complicated  and  often  beautiful  structures 
Hugh  Miller  devotes  page  after  page  and  chapter  after 
chapter  with  unflagging  interest. 

\\  •  **  The  fishes  of  this  period/'  says  Professor  Dana,  "  are 
of  two  groups — the  *S??ac/ita/is  or  Sharks,  and  the  Giinoida^ 
The  eai'liest  species,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  lowest 
of  fishes,  belong  to  the  highest  of  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions :  moreover  instead  of  being  small,  some  of  them 
were  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.  The  Selachians  are 
highest  among  fishes  even  in  modem  seas."*  Here, 
thee,  again,  the  testimony  of  geology  is  clear  and  de- 
cisive against  the  hypothesis  of  development — here'  come 
forth  out  of  their  long-sealed  graves  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ancient  Devonian,  and  stand  up  before  us  in  their 
odd  and  fantastic  forms,  eacli  to  bear  witness  against. the 
theory  that  would  exclude  the  Creator  from  the  world 
He  has  made,  and  profanely  strip  Him  of  the  honor  of 
His  own  works.  "  The  argument  is  a  very  simple  one," 
says  Hugh  Miller ;  "  fishes  differ  very  much  among 
theniselves — some  rank  nearly  as  low  as  worms,  some 
nearly  m  high  as  reptiles.  Now,  if  fish  made  their  first 
appearance,  not  in  their  least  perfect,  but  in  their  most 
perfect  state;  not  in  their  nearest  approximation  to  the 
Worm,  but  in  their  nearest  approximation  to  the  reptile 
■• — there  is  no  room  for  progression,  and  the  argument 
falls.  Now  it  is  a  geological  fact,  that  it  is  fish  of  the 
higher  orders  that  appear  fir^t  on  the  sta^e,  and  that 
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^^y  are  found  to  occupy  exactly  the  same  level  during 
the  vast  period  represented  by  five  succeeding  fonna- 
tioii8.  There  is  no  progreasion. — The  Infidel  Buhstitutes 
progression  for  Deity ;  Geology  robs  him  of  his  god."  * 

It  \%  obvious,  then,  tlmt  even  here,  incalculably  far  as 
we  Imve  receded  into  the  depths  of  the  past,  we  discover 
no  instiuice,  no  indication,  of  animal  organisms  declining 
and  fading  avvny  into  low  and  simple  forms,  as  the 
Bevelopaieut  Theory  supposes;  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
multitudes  of  creatures  of  highly  complicated  structures, 
and  some  of  them,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  those  of  their 
class  that  live  in  our  own  day. 

The  next  formailon  that  lies  before  us  is  the  great 
Silurian  Ststem,  Upper  and  Lower;  and  to  explore 
which,  we  once  more  adventure  to  resume  our  down- 
ward journey.  As  we  descend  the  long  succession  of  its 
strata,  we  are  again,  us  we  have  ret>oatedly  been  Ijcfore, 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  vastuees  of  the  periodn 
which  must  have  elapsed  during  its  deposition.  When 
we  think  of  the  slow  derivation  of  this  multitude  of 
layera  from  moro  ancient  rocks;  of  their  ofl-repeated 
elevation  and  depression ;  of  the  long  periods  of  repose, 
during  which  hundreds  of  animal  species  ran  through 
their  cycle  of  generations,  and  became  extinct;  and  of  the 
contiimance  of  this  stratifying  process,  until  these  thin 
beds  had  acquired,  by  union,  the  immense  thickness  of 
full  four  railejn ! — when  we  think  of  all  this,  it  would 
seera  to  a  creature  whose  "  age  is  aa  an  handbreadth," 
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that  it  required  a  duration  all  but  eternal  to  deposit  and 
build  up  this  system  alone.  As  an  example  of  the  high 
organizations  found  in  this  System  of  Kockg  we  here 
give  a  cut  of  the  Eurypterus. 

Having  traversed  this  stupendous  s}'stcm,  and 
reached  a  date  whose  distance  from  the  fair  face  of 
the  extant  creation  is  immeasurable,  let  us  again  halt 


ElTETPTKRirS  BEMIPI3. 

for  review  and  examination  of  the  fossil  inhabitants 
which  it  entombs.  Shall  not  our  Development  Theory 
now*  if  ever,  find  supjx>rt  and  confirmation '?  In  the 
estimation  of  the  more  moderate  Evolutionists,  twemty- 
five  millions  of  years  would  scarce  suffice  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  while  it  would 
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equire  mlllmns  more^  thirty-five  millions  more,  accord- 
ing to  Mr,  Crollj  to  bring  us  to  the  ba$e  of  the  Lower 
Siluriati,  where  we  now  atand.*  Shall  we  not  here, 
then,  if  ever,  discover  decisive  evidence  of  animal 
organizations  degenerating  and  fading  away  toward  the 
simpiicitj^  and  insignificance  of  larva3  or  embryonic 
forms?  No;  these  most  ancient  Silures  reject  the 
imputation  as  promptly  and  (is  indignantly  as  any 
witnesses  we  have  yet  met  and  interrogated.  On  sur- 
veying these  fossils,  we  are,  it  is  true,  forcibly  and  at 
once  struck  with  the  great  change  wliich  has  taken 
place  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  compai'cd  with 
what  wo  found  in  the  period  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 
— ^thc  change,  indeed,  is  almost  total— the  population  is 
another.  But  nowhere,  among  them  all,  do  we  detect 
any  indication  of  decline  or  degrudation  in  structure  ; 
nowhere  do  we  discover  such  an  humble  exhibition  of 
animal  forma  as  the  Development  Theory  would  lead  us 
to  expect. 

"At  this  ancient  epoch,"  says  St.  George  Mivart, 
"  not  only  were  the  vertebrate,  molluscous,  and  orthro- 
pod  types  distinctly  and  clearly  difierentiated,  but 
highly-developed  forma  had  been  produced  in  each  of 
tlieee  sub- kingdoms.  Thus,  in  the  Vertebruta  there 
were  fishes  not  belonging  to  the  lowest  but  to  the  very 
highest  gi'oups  which  are  known  to  have  ever  been 
developed,  namely,  the  Eloi^mohrancha  (the  highly- 
organized  sharks  and  rays),  and  the  Ganoids,  a  group 
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for  which  the  sturgeon  may  stand  as  a  type.  Among 
the  molluscous  animals  we  have  members  of  the  very 
highest  known  class ;  and  among  articulated  animals  we 
find  Trilobitea  and  Enrypterida,  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  incipient  worm -like  group,  but  are  distinctly 
diflereutiated  Crustacea  of  no  low  form.  We  have  in 
all  these  animal  tj^ies  nervous  systems  differentiated 
on  distinctly  diflereut  patterns,  fully  formed  organs  of 
circulation,  digestion,  excretion  and  generation,  com- 
plexly-constructed eyes  and  other  sense  organs ;  in 
short,  all  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  animal 
structures  built  up,  and  not  only  once,  for  in  the  fishes 
and  moUusca  we  have  the  coincidence  of  the  indepen- 
dently-developed organs  of  sense,  attaining  a  nearly 
similar  complexity  in  two  quite  distinct  forms."* 

*'  While  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  *?ense,  that  lower 
forms  have  preceded  higher  ones,"  said  Agassiss  in  a 
recent  lecture,  "it  is  not  true  that  all  the  earlier  animEils 
were  simpler  than  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  lower  animals  were  introduced  under  more  highly 
organized  foi-ms  than  tliey  have  ever  shown  since,  and 
have  dwindled  afterward.  Animals  that  should  be 
ancestors,  if  eimplicity  of  structure  is  to  characterize  the 
first  born,  are  known  to  be  of  later  origin ;  the  more 
complicated  forms  have  frequently  appeared  first,  and 
the  simpler  ones  later,  and  this  in  hundreds  of  instances. 
The  Development  assertion  does  not  bear  serious  exam- 
ination.    It  is  just  one  of  those  fancied  results  following 
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the  disclosure  or  presentution  of  a  great  law  wliich 
captivates  the  mind,  and  leads  it  to  take  Ouii  which  it 
wishea  to  he  true  for  truth."* 

"  It  ia  worthy  of  remark/'  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  that 
the  Brachiopods  of  the  Silurian  periods,  in  which  the 
group  occupied  such  large  space  in  creation,  consisted  of 
greaihf  larger  and  more  important  animals  than  any 
which  it  contains  in  the  present  day."f 

Crustaceans  of  very  curious  and  complicated  formB, 
and  in  no  respect  resembling  the  Trilobitcs,  liave  been 
discovered  in  the  Silurian  Rocks  both  of  England  and 
America — the  Pterygotits  and  the  Eurypteiiis — both 
supposed  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  fresh  water; 
quarry -men  J  where  they  were  first  found  j  from  the 
winged  form  and  feather-like  ornament  of  their  thoracic 
appendages,  fancifully  named  them  "  Seraphim.'* 

But  we  need  not  multiply  illustrations :  a  single 
instance  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  high  animal  organ- 
isms that  existed  in  this  primeval  epoch — we  refer  to 
the  TrlbMtc,  During  the  middle  and  later  periods  of 
this  era,  trilobitea  abounded  over  every  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  whole  beds  of  rock  were  formed  almost 
exclusively  of  their  remains.  The  fossils  of  no  less  than 
four  hundred  different  species  have  been  discovered. 
And  geologists  know  no  more  unique  family  of  animals 
than  that  of  the  trilobitcs,  or  a  family  more  unlike  any 
which  now  exists.  "'In  their  nicely-jointed  shells,  the 
armorer  of  the  middle  ages  might  have  found  almost  all 

•  Lect.  XII.,  before  Mmmtm  of  Ctmparaliee  Zoologij,  Cambridge, 
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the  contrivances  of  lils  craft  anticipated,  with  not  a  few 
besides  which  he  had  failed  to  discover."  Thej  varied 
in  size  fnim  an  inch  or  two  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  head  presented,  in  general,  the  form  of  an  oval 
huckler,  and  the  body  was  composed  of  a  series  of  artic- 
ulations or  rings  overlapping  one  another,  so  that  many 
of  them  could  roll  themselves  np  into  a  ball  like  a 
hedgehog,     Barrande,  in   his  interesting  work  on   77i« 


J.,  Trilobite.    B.  Left  eye  of  a  Trilobite  magnified.    L\  A  few  fiiceU 
of  the  e^e  mure  lug  lily  mugiiilied. 

Silurian  Syfitem  of  Bohemia^  hns  traced  them  through 
the  various  stages  of  their  embryonic  developmentj  and 
shown  that  they  underwent  metamorphoses  to  some 
extent  similar  to  certain  insects.  Their  usual  mode  of 
swimming  was  upon  their  backs,  and  the  places  they 
chose  for  their  abodes  were  far  from  shoi-e,  but  com- 
monly in  shallow  water.  But  the  points  in  these 
creatures  upon  which  we  desire  to  fix  special  attention 
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are  the  organs  of  vision,  which  were  compound  eyes. 
The  discovery  of  these  eyes  of  triiobite's  in  80  perfect 
a  state  of  preservation,  after  having  been  buried  for 
incalculable  ages  in  the  early  strata  of  the  earth,  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  facta  yet  disclosed  by  geo- 
logical researches.  And  we  must  regard  these  organs 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  kind,  when  we  recollect  that 
we  have  before  us  the  identical  instruments  of  vision 
through  which  the  hght  of  heaven  waa  admitted  to  the 
sensorium  of  some  of  the  first  inhabittinta  of  our  planet. 
This  very  wonderful  organ  of  vision,  the  Compmmd 
Eye^  is  found  in  many  of  the  insects  and  crustaceans  of 
the  present  day.  On  the  head  of  a  fly,  for  example, 
are  two  large  protuberancee,  one  on  each  side ;  these  are 
its  organs  of  vision.  The  whole  surface  of  those  promi- 
nences iH  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  hemispheres, 
arranged  closely  and  with  the  utmost  regularity.  These 
littk'  liomiif*pheres  have  each  of  them  a  minute  trans- 
parent convex  lens  in  the  middle,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  optic  nerve  ministering  to  it ;  so 
that  the  diiVerent  lenses  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
diBtinct  eyes.  Of  these  eyes,  the  beetle  has  on  each  aide 
3180;  the  common  house-fly  4000;  the  drone-fly  7000 — 
each  of  whicl^  in  all  these,  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
forming  a  distinct  image  of  any  object  that  may  stand  or 
lie  before  it.  Leuwenhoek,  having  adjusted  the  eye  of  a 
fly  for  the  purpose,  could  see  distinctly  in  each  of  these 
diminutive  lenses,,  though  not  larger  than  the  point  of 
the  finest  needle,  the  whole  steeple  of  a  church,  which 
WftB   299   feet  high,   and   750  feet  distant;   and  then 
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turning  it  toward  a  neigliboring  house,  saw  througk 
many  of  these  little  hemispheres,  not  only  the  front  of 
the  house,  but  also  the  doors  and  windows,  and  could 
discern  distinctly  whether  the  windows  were  open  or 
shut !  Such  a  piece  of  mechanism  transcends  all  com- 
prehension, and  ia  to  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  and 
most  marvellous  of  animal  organs. — Yet,  we  find  this 
very  organ  in  all  its  complexity,  beauty  and  eflieiency 
in  the  trilobites  of  the  dim  and  immeasurably  remote 
Silurian  Epoch. 

The  form  of  ea<jh  eye  in  the  trilobite  was  that  of  the 
frustum  of  a  cone,  or  of  a  circular  pjT^mid  with  the 
point  cut  off*  On  these  circular  and  tapering  promi- 
nences were  ranged  compactly  and  with  the  utmost 
regularity  the  little  facets  or  lenses,  for  three-fourths  of 
their  circumference ;  so  that  where  the  distinct  vision 
of  one  eye  ceased,  that  of  the  other  began,  and  their 
combined  range  swept  the  eutire  horizon.  The  number 
of  the.'jie  lenses  in  different  species  varied  from  four  hun- 
dred to  six  thousand,  in  each  eye, — Now,  when  we  find 
organs  of  such  high  complexity  and  perfection  as  theae, 
organs  as  complex  and  perfect  as  any  now  living ;  and 
find  them,  not  in  few  or  rare  instances,  but  overspread- 
ing the  globe,  and  that  at  the  period,  so  far  as  man  has 
been  able  to  discover,  which  marked  tlie  dawn  of  animal 
eidstence  on  our  planet — how  clear  the  voice,  and  how 
decisive  the  testimony  of  fiuch  a  fact  against  the  De- 
velopment idea,  that  as  we  travel  back  in  time  and 
approach  the  commencement  of  things,  animal  structures 
must  grow  more  and  more  simple,  higher  organisms  must 
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insensibly  fade  into  lower,  until  at  length  nothing  is 
left  but  the  merest  embryos  pf  life.  We  Jmve  travelled 
backward  by  millions  of  years,  and  millions  of  ages,  and 
now  fltand  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Siluriim  System, 
hard  by  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth,"  and  behold  et^en 
here  the  perfection  of  animal  mechanism — Eves  as  com- 
plex and  curioiiJ^,  ivi  beautiful  and  ej^cientf  as  any  that 
rejoice  in  the  ^itttuhine  of  (tMin//  ! 

Profes&or  Buckland,  of  Oxford  University,  speaking  of 
the  trilobite  eye,  nays :  ■*  We  do  not  find  this  instrument 
passing  onwards,  as  it  were,  through  a  series  of  experi- 
mental changes,  from  more  simple  into  more  complex 
forma;  it  was  created  at  the  very  first,  in  the  fulness  of 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  uses  and  condition  of  the  class 
of  creatures,  to  which  this  kind  of  eye  has  ever  been, 
and  is  still  apprapriatc."  * 

Having  descended  through  the  varied  and  numberless 
strata  of  tlie  four  great  divisions  of  the  eartli's  crust,  and 
successively  surveyed  their  fossil  inhabitants  till  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  all  certain  traces  of  organized 
existences  vanish,  we  may  now  retrace  our  steps  and 
come  back  to  the  land  and  light  of  the  living;  and  we 
do  so  with  the  full  conviction  that  in  all  we  have  seen 
and  examined,  there  is  nothing  that  can  with  fairness 
be  construed  into  a  support  or  countenance  of  the  theory 
of  gradual  development;  on  the  contrary,  platform  after 
platforni  of  animal  remains,  throughout  our  whole  de- 
Bcent,  has  clearly  proclaimed  the  Hand  and  Counsel  of 
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the  Creator  to  have  been  concerned  in  ita  production, 
even  to  the  very  last  we  have  noticed. 

6.  If  tlm  Dani'inian  Theory  he  triw^  we  ought  tuk  to 
find  am/  animal  forms  contlfming  fixed  and  unchanged 
frmn  age  to  age,  and  epoch  to  epoch  y  hut  ail  in  a  proceas 
of  variation,  more  or  less  rapid,,  hut  ceaselem.  The  very 
foundation  of  this  h3  pothesis  is,  that  all  living  organisms 
are  subject  to  variation  arising  from  the  inheritance  of 
less  or  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  two  distinct  parents  j 
from  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food  j  from  the  heat 
or  cold,  dryneas  or  dampness  of  climate ;  from  the  use 
or  disuse  of  certain  members;  from  spontaneous  differ* 
encea,  and  accidental  deformities.  These  various  causes, 
it  is  said,  being  in  operation  throui:h  all  time  and  in  all 
regions,  every  organism  and  type  of  organism  must  be 
in  an  unceassing  process  of  change. 

Now,  is  this  found  to  be  the  fact?  Is  the  theory 
sustained  and  conhrnied  in  this  particular  by  the  revelon 
tiona  of  geology?  We  again  eay,  No, — and  siip|K>rt  our 
answer  by  quotations  on  the  point  from  an  [lutliority 
that  none  will  suspect  of  being  biased  against  Mr.  Dar- 
win or  against  bis  theory.  ''  There  are  some  groups  of 
animals  and  plants,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  *"iu  the 
fossil  world,  which  have  been  said  to  belong  to  '  persist* 
ent  t}'pes,'  because  they  have  persisted,  with  very  little 
change,  indeed,  through  a  very  great  range  of  tinie^  while 
ever^-tbing  about  them  has  changed  largely.  There  are 
families  of  fishes  whose  type  of  construction  has  persisted 
all  the  way  from  the  carboniferous  rock  riglit  up  to  the 
cretaceous ;  and  others  which  have  lasted  through  ahnost 
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the  whole  range  of  the  secondary  rocks,  and  from  the 
Lias  to  the  older  tertiaries.  It  is  something  stupendous 
this — ^to  consider  a  genus  lasting  without  essential  modi- 
fications tlirough  all  this  enormous  lapse  of  time  while 
almost  everything  else  was  changed  and  modified."* 
The  Bame  authority  tells  us  that  sonic  few  animals  that 
flourislied  in  the  remote  epoch  of  the  Chalk  Formation 
have  come  down  across  all  the  ages  of  ages  that  have 
since  elapsed  so  identical  and  unchanged  as  "not  to  be 
even  distinguishable  from  living  species.  The  globigcrena 
of  that  period  is  not  diflerent  from  that  of  the  present 
day ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  Jonani' 
ni/era.  The  Snake's  head  Lamp-shell  {TerebratuHna 
oapui  fSerpeniisjf  which  lives  in  our  English  seas, 
abounded  in  the  Clialk  Seas.""|- 

**The  Siiark  of  the  Devonian  nnd  CarhonifcrouB  formtt- 
tions  diflers  no  more  from  existing  Sharks  than  these  do 
from  one  another.'^  J 

*'  The  highest  living  group  of  reptiles,  the  Crocodile, 
ia  represented  at  the  early  part  of  the  Mesozoic  epoch, 
by  epeciew  identical  in  the  essential  characters  of  their 
organijsation  with  those  now  living,"  J 

Principal  Dawson  tells  us,  with  regard  to  Mollusks 
existing  in  a  sub-fossil  state  in  the  Post-pliocene  da>  a  of 
Canada,  that  *'  after  carefully  studying  about  one  hun- 
dred species,  and  of  some  of  these,  many  hundreds  of 
ppeciraens,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  absolutely  unchanged."   "Here  again/'  he  adds,  "we 


*  IIuxley'3  Origin  nf  t'^peciea^  p.  139. 
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have  an  absolute  refusal,  on  the  part  of  all  these  animals, 
to  admit  that  they  are  derived,  or  have  tended  to  8|Kjrt 
into  new  species."  Again  he  Bays,  "  Pictet  catalogues 
ninety-eight  sjiecies  of  mammals  which  inhabited  Europe 
in  the  Past-glacial  period.  Of  these  lifty-seven  still  exist 
unchanged,  and  the  remainder  have  disappeared.  Not 
one  can  be  shown  to  have  been  modified  into  a  new 
form,  thougii  Bome  of  them  have  been  obliged,  hy 
changes  of  temperature  and  other  conditions,  to  remove 
into  distant,  and  now  widely  separated  regions."* 

Now,  if  we  regard  sjjecies  as  distinct  creations,  consti- 
tuted with  fixed  limits  of  variation,  the  persistenci/  of 
these  animals  in  the  same  types  and  forms  presentu  no 
difficulty ;  but  how  are  BUch  facts  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Development  Hypothesis?  How  came  these  "-per- 
eistent  creatures"  to  escape  all  the  lawt*  of  variation,  all 
the  modifying  causes,  which,  we  are  told,  changed  all 
others,  and  advanced  larvae,  into  fishes,  fishes  into  rep- 
tileSj  and  reptilea  into  birds  and  mammals?  By  what 
dispensation,  according  to  this  theory,  has  any  one 
specks  continued  frnm  the  incalculably  remote  Devonian 
or  Carboniferous  period  to  the  present  time  so  entirely 
unchanged,  "as  not  to  be  even  distinguished  from  living 
species?"  Up  to  a  certain  point,  these  lines  of  animals, 
like  othei-s,  we  are  informed,  had  l^ecn  moulded  by  the 
laws  of  variation ;  for  on  this  hypothesis,  certain  primi- 
tive  creatures,  whatever  they  were,  continued  to  vary 
and  grow  and  advance  until  they  were  developed  into 
ftharka  and  crocodiles;  now  what  happened,  what  power 


*  Thi  Story  of  Earth  and  Man,  pp.  357,858. 
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interposed  just  at  tlie  date  wlien  tliey  reached  these 
fijniia  and  characters,,  to  prevent  any  further  variiition, 
6o  that  they  remain  the  same  unt-o  this  day?  How  has 
it  come  to  pass,  that  neither  through  inheritance,  though 
they  have  passed  through  myriads  of  generations;  nor 
thmugh  fotxi,  though  this  must  have  varied  both  m 
quality  and  quantity  ten  thousand  times  in  the  course 
of  these  vast  periods ;  nor  through  climate^  though  this 
has  undergone  repeated  and  extreme  changes  from 
tropical  heat  to  ghicial  coldness,  and  again  from  glacial 
coldness  to  our  own  genial  temperature — how  has  it  come 
to  pas3,  we  ask,  that  through  none  nor  all  of  these  have 
this  shark  and  this  crocodile  been  changed,  when,  as  is 
claimed,  these  influences  have  been  powerfully  at  work 
on  all  others  around  them?  If  the  Development  H^poth- 
eais  be  true,  it  must  be  in  harmony  with  and  explanatory 
of  all  the  facts  of  nature — fur  a  partial  theory  cannot  be 
accepted,  becauj^e  a  partial  theory  cannot  be  true.  But 
not  only  does  the  Darwinian  Thcorj'  fail  1o  account  for 
sucli  facts  as  these,  but  the  very  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  and  built,  we  see,  are  irreconcilable  with  them. 
What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?  Have  those 
potent  deities  of  Mr.  Darwin,  ''  insensible  variation  "  and 
"natural  selection,"  y<n7«/  to  make  anything  better,  or 
anything  different  out  of  these  incorrigible  creatures  If 
They  certainly  have  had  BufBcient  time,  and  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity— but  to  admit  their  inipotency  here  is  to  abandon 
the  theory,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  assertion  that  "  these 
suffice  for  the  work."* 


*  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  Ygl.  II.,  p.  192, 
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From  the  large  and  general  classes  of  Hicts  wliicU 
have  been  adduced  under  the  four  preceding  proposi- 
tions, wo  bold  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  the 
conclusion,  that  the  revelations  of  geology  not  only 
refuse  support^  but  ofler  a  complete  refutation  to  the 
theory  of  development.  They  stand  forth  as  so  many 
"  stubborn  facts,"  witnessing  against  it,  and  refusing  to 
yield  to  its  claims  or  to  countenance  it^  pretensiona.  It 
is  not  science,  but  speculation,  for  it  Is  not  based  upon 
ascertained  fticts.  Guesses  at  what  has  happened,  con- 
jectures of  what  may  exist,  assumptions  of  what  will  bo 
discovered,  together  with  inferences  drawn  from  such 
hj'pothetical  premises,  are  the  staple  materials  out  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin's  arguments  are  largely  fabricated. 
It  is  mainly  by  probabilities,  fancies,  analogies,  odds  and 
ends  of  truth  and  error,  dexterously  woven  together, 
that  even  the  appearance  of  consistency  and  a  seeming 
plausibility  have  been  given  to  hie  theory.  This  ''  the 
older  and  honored  chiefs  in  natural  science"  readily 
perceive,  and  refuse  to  accept  it — nay,  "they  are  opposed 
to  evolution  in  all  its  forms."  "  Were  all  the  anatomists 
of  the  eartli  against  us,"  says  Professor  Sedgcwick,  "  we 
should  not  one  jot  abate  our  confidence,  For  wo  have 
examined  the  old  records ;  but  not  in  cabinets  where 
tbingf?  of  a  different  age  are  put  side  by  side,  and  so 
viewed,  might  suggest  some  glimmering  notions  of  a 
false  historical  connection.  We  have  seen  them  in  spot.*! 
where  Nature  placed  them,  and  we  know  their  true 
historical  meaning.  We  have  visited  in  succession  the 
tombs  and  charnel-houses  of  these  old  times,  and  we 
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took  with  us  the  clue  spun  In  the  fabric  of  development; 
but  we  found  this  clue  no  guide  through  these  ancient 
labyrinths,  and,  sorely  against  our  will,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  snap  its  thread;  and  we  now  dare  to  aflfirm 
with  all  the  confidence  of  assured  truth,  that  Geologt 
— ^not  seen  through  mists  of  any  theory,  but  taken  as  a 
plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts — offers  one  firm 
cumulative  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  develop- 
ment*' 

7.  1/  the  thewy  of  Developnieni  be  trtte,  and  ike  earth 
has  been  peopled  with  all  its  varieties  of  limig  creatut'vs  hy 
^^Joriuitotis  variations,**  ice  ought  to  difitvjver  in  Kature 
nothing  like  a  general  PLAN,  nothing  like  a  SYSTE^l  of  animal 
tgpesy  nothing  lilce  symmetry  of  organitatimi^  nothing  like 
ORDER  as  to  age^  strength  or  stature — for  phnt,  sgatenij  *jym- 
metry  and  order  cannot  proceed  from  accident  or  fortmty. 

If  no  designing  and  creating  Intelligence  has  lx*cn 
concerned  in  peopling  the  world — if  it  owes  all  its  difieiv 
ing  living  tenants  to  accidental  accretions  or  fortuitous 
variations,  we  could  look  for  nothing  but  universal  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  we  should  find  no  distinction  of 
classeSj  genera,  or  species,  but  all  aninials  grading  and 
fading  into  one  another  into  countless  and  undistinguish- 
ahle  varieties,  without  any  certain  limits  of  form,  size, 
strength,  or  longevity. 

If  '*  fortuity,"  and  not  Intelligence,  has  been  the 
moulding  divinity  of  animated  nature,  we  might  reason- 
ably ex|>ect  to  meet  in  living  creatures  with  all  manner 
of  excesses  and  deficiencies,  all  kinds  of  misplaced  and 
mispaircd  members — Bome  with  fewer  limbs  than  they 
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needed,  and  some  with  more  than  they  could  use ;  some 
with  legs  on  one  side  twice  the  length  of  those  on  the 
other;  some  with  eycy  implanted  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  instead  of  in  the  front;  birds  with  a  wing  on  onei 
side  and  a  claw  on  the  other;  sheep  clothed  in  the  bristles 
of  hogs,  and  hogs  warbling  the  son;^  of  nightingales; 
liands  encased  in  hoofs,  and  feet  divided  into  fingers; 
fingers  without  joints,  and  legs  without  bones^ — and  ten 
thousand  other  similar  and  dissimilar  malformations. 

If  "accidental  variations,"  and  not  creative  Intelli- 
gence, has  called  into  existence  the  living  tenants  of  our 
glolje,  we  might  also  reasonably  expect  to  meet  with  all 
manner  of  Irregularities  as  to  age^  sfafure  and  dispmitioii 
— some  sheep  in  a  flock  reaching  maturity  in  three 
years,  while  others  required  three-score  years  ;  cattle  in 
one  generation  never  rising  above  the  size  of  calves,  in 
another  growing  and  reaching  the  magnitude  of  ele- 
phants; horses  in  this  country  passing  through  the 
entire  round  of  their  existence,  like  insects,  witbin  a 
single  season,  and  in  that  country  prolonging  their 
nsefulnoss  through  a  whole  century ;  the  peck  of  a 
canary  now  proving  |X)isouous  as  the  fang  of  a  viper, 
and  now  the  disposition  of  the  lamb  turning  out  fero- 
cious as  that  of  a  hyena;  here  eolts  and  calves  growing 
** beautifully  less"  till  tbey  could  join  the  mice  In  their 
dancCj  and  there  crickets  and  grasshoppers  increasing  in 
bulk  until  rivals  of  the  camel  and  able  to  clear  a  hill  or  a 
grove  nt  a  bound ;  and  merf — some  growing-into  gigantic 
Brobdignagians,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  high,  others 
remaining  such  diminutive  Liliputians  that  a  whole  regi- 
ment jof  them  could  be  drilled  on  a  dining-table. 
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Nay,  more  than  all  thi& — If  "insensible  and  fortui- 
tous variations/*  and  not  the  Creafcor'a  wisdom  and 
power,  had  peopled  our  planet,  we  might  in  reason  and 
consistency  expect  to  find  it«  surface  traversed  by  mon- 
eters  hideous  as  ever  jwrtrayed  by  an  artist's  peucilj  or 
conceived  by  a  poet's  fancy — plundering  Harpies^  with 
faces  of  women  and  the  bodies  and  wings  and  clawa  of 
bird^,  flitting  among  the  trees — horrid  Centaurs^  half 
men  and  half  horses,  ranging  the  mountains  and  the 
forests — homed  and  hairy  Satyrs^  having  human  bodies 
and  goats'  legs,  groteifsquely  dancing  in  their  retired  dells 
— frightful  MinataurSj  hybrids  of  men  and  oxen,  devour- 
ing youths  and  maidens  as  their  favorite  pasture — 
Ar(/tises  fiercely  glaring  through  a  hundn?d  diflerent 
eyes — lawless  Cj/chtjtvs  sending  sided  glances  from  one 
huge  eye-ball  in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads,  as  they 
skulked  back  to  their  villanoua  caves  —  two-faced 
Jaumcs,  seeing  alike  before  and  behind — giant  Briar- 
et*s8«,  armed  for  fight  with  a  hundred  fists — nine-Iieaded 
Ifi/tlras^  wading  and  hissing  through  the  marshes — 
watching  CeiUi'mes^  snarling  out  of  fifty  throats — 
Cecmpsesj  part  men  and  part  serpents,  dragging  their 
eiiniy  furniEi  over  sand  and  rocks  —  Mermakh  and 
Mermen,,  with  human  snouts  and  fishes'  tails,  frolicking 
among  tlie  waves  or  gliding  through  the  streams — But  it 
is  tiot.  in  the  p(jwer  of  imagination  to  portray  or  con- 
ceive the  confusion  and  monstrosities,  the  discords  and 
deformities  that  would  fill  a  world  peopled  by  chance, 
fortuity  or  accident,  as  contemplated  by  the  wild  theory 
of  Development, 
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How  widely  different  from  all  this  Is  the  existing 
creation  around  us!  Nature,  through  all  her  realms, 
clearly  exhibits  the  Plans  of  far-reaching  and  all- 
comprehending  Intelligence  ^design  and  adaptation, 
order,  liannony  and  beautyj  are  everywhere  apparent. 
Whether  we  contemplate  the  mutual  relations  and 
dependencies  of  tlie  earth  and  the  atmcsphere,  of  sea 
and  land,  or  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  animal, 
we  discover  each  to  be  a  system  of  admirable  means  to 
important  ends^  a  system  philosophic,  complete,  ex- 
quisite and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.  The  more 
extended  and  thorough  our  i^tudy  of  the  characters, 
habits  and  wants  of  animals,  whether  beasts  or  birds, 
reptiles  or  fishes,  insects  or  worm.s,  the  more  profoundly 
are  we  impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  their  several  allotments — every  one  being 
fitted  for  its  habitation,  and  every  habitation  suited  to 
its  given  occupantfii.  In  all  the  myriad  bundles  of  living 
machinery  enfolded  in  animal  forms,  there  is  not  an 
organ^  not  a  feature  of  construction,  wherein  human 
wisdom  could  suggest  an  improvement^  or  devise  a 
change  that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  in 
it«  particular  sphere  and  line  of  life.  The  further  our 
researches  go  into  the  mechanism  and  physiology  of 
plants  and  animals,  louder  and  louder  grow  the  calls  for 
admiration,  and  the  more  and  more  absurd  becomes  the 
idea  that  such  a  rich  and  boundless  concaui*se  of  living 
wonders  should  be  the  result  of  "fortuifofts  variations!" 

"Nothing  is  more  striking,"  says  Agassiz,  "through- 
out the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  than  the  unity 
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of  plan  in  the  structure  of  the  most  diversified  types. 
From  pole  to  pole,  in  every  longitude,  mammalia,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  exhibit  one  and  the  same  plan  of 
structure,  involving  abstract  conceptions  of  the  highest 
orderj  far  transcending  the  broadest  generalizations  of 
man, — for  it  is  only  after  the  most  laborious  investiga^ 
tions  that  man  has  arrived  at  an  imperfect  understand- 
ing of  this  plan ;  and  yet  this  logical  connection,  these 
beautiful  harmonies,  this  infinite  diversity  in  unity,  are 
represented  by  some  as  the  result  of  forces  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  intelligence,  no  power  of  thinking,  no  faculty  of 
combination,  no  knowledge  of  time  and  space.  If  there 
J8  anything  which  places  man  above  all  other  beings  in 
Nature,  it  is  precisely  the  circumstance  that  he  possesses 
those  noble  attributes  without  which,  in  their  most 
exalted  excellence  and  perfection,  not  one  of  those  traits 
of  relationship  so  characteristic  of  the  great  type  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  can  be  nnderstfXid  or 
even  perceived.  How,  then,  could  these  relations  have 
been  devised  without  similar  powers?  If  all  these 
relations  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mental 
powers  of  man,  and  if  man  himself  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  whole  system,  how  could  this  system  have  been 
called  into  existence  if  there  does  not  exist  One  Supreme 
Intelligence  as  the  Author  of  all  things?"* 

8.  If  irc  accept  the  theory  of  Development ^  ive  must 
abatifhm  the  guidance  of  coimmm  ftense,  and  renomtce  the 
decieions  of  natural  reaeon^/or  this  hypothesis  requires  us 


*  See  Essay  on  Clamjkation^  Sections  II.,  IV. 
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to  helieve  thai  mecltauisma  ike  mo&t  cotnpli&ited  and 
ingenious  in  tht-lr  conetntctionj  and  the  most  eJUcient 
and  imjfotiant  in  their  itse,  that  the  humari  mind  ever 
co7itemplitted^  are  the  results  of  mere  Jmpluxzard  varialifHiSf 
or  blind  chance^  or  siteer  accident. 

Tlie  denial  of  final  cames  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Darwin  8  Theory.  He  denies  dc^^iyn  in 
any  of  the  orgonianis  in  the  aniuiiil  and  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  teaches  that  even  the  most  comphcated 
and  marveiluus  of  them  all  have  been  formed  without 
any  object  or  end  in  view,  but  turned  out  what  they 
are  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  unintended  and 
undirected  variations  of  structure  and  instinct.  This  is 
Darwinism  presented  pure  and  simple  and  naked.  Aa 
it  may  seem  to  some  incredible  that  any  intelligent 
man  should  seriously  hold  and  teach  such  a  doctrine^  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  proof  that  this  is  his  theory. 
This  we  now  offer. 

First,  Proof  from  his  own  tcritings.  This  idea  pervades 
his  works  throughout.  "Slight  individual  diflerences," 
he  says,  *'  suffice  for  the  work,  and  an3  probably  the  sole 
differences  which  are  effective  in  the  production  of  new 
species.'**  The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  in  his  l«.ter 
M'ork  on  J/a^ii  .'*  Slight  fluctuating  differences  iu  the 
individual  suffice  for  the  work  of  Natural  Selcetion."f 
Again  :  *'If  it  could  be  dentonstraitd  that  any  complex 
organism  existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
formed  by  numerous,  successive,  slight  modlQcations,  my 


*  Animuh  Qrul  Plants  Wider  Dnmesticutiom,  VoL  II,.  p.  192. 
t  Disccid  of  Jtfuji,  Vol.  II.,  p.  370. 
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theory  would  absolutely  break  down.""'  Accordingly,  he 
attempts  to  show  how  accideutal  variations  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Eye.f  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
quotations,  seeing  hia  whole  Book,  ''The  Origin  of 
SiiecieM,"  is  one  continued  argument  against  Plan,  or 
Design,  or  Final  Cause. 

I^-oa/  from  the  Friends  and  Advocates  of  Darttlnimi. 
M)\  Alfred  Husiitl  Wothtce,  the  co-discoverer,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say  the  co-inventor  with  Darwin  of  this 
theory,  says,  "  His  work  has  for  its  main  objeet  to  show 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  living  tfaingB — all  their 
wonderful  organs  and  complicated  structures,  their 
infinite  variety  of  fomij  siste,  and  color,  their  intricate 
and  involved  relations  to  each  other — may  have  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  few  general  laws  of  the 
Bimi)lest  kind,  laws  which  are  in  most  cases  mere  state- 
ments of  adniitt^fd  facts,";];  Pf'ijfvsmr  Ihwlcy  tells  us  that, 
"wheu  he  first  read  Mr.  Darwin's  'Origin  of  Sj)eciea/ 
that  which  struck  hini  most  forcibly  was  the  conviction 
tliat  teleology  (the  doctrine  of  Design  or  Final  Causes) 
had  received  its  death-blow  at  Mr.  Darwin's  hands."  |j 
The  same  authority  makes  the  statement:  "For  the 
notion  that  every  organism  has  been  created  as  it  is  and 
launched  straiglit  at  a  purpose,  Mr.  Darwin  substitutes 
the  conception  of  something,  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
a  method  of  trial   and   error."     Dr,  Louis  Bikhimrs 


*  Origin  of  S/jcciVk,  p.  227. 

t  See  Oritjin  of  Sftteits,  p.  14&  ( American  Edition). 

X  Th£  Tticortj  of  iV'fxturai  «Sciecticm,  p.  205, 

H  Lay  Scmtona,  p,  SSO, 
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view  and  understandmg  of  this  theory  are  thus  clearly 
expressed :  *'  Darw^in's  theory  is  the  most  thoroughly 
naturalistic  that  can  be  imagined,  and  far  more  atheistic 
than  that  of  Lamarck  ;  according  to  Dai-win,  the  whole 
development  (of  the  natural  world)  is  due  to  the  gradual 
summation  of  iniiumerahle  minute  and  accidental  opera- 
tions."* Carl  Yogi,  afler  passing  ssome  high  commenda- 
tions on  "  The  Descent  of  Man,'*  adds ;  "It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Darwin's  theory  turns  the  Creator — and 
his  occasional  inbervention  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  production  of  species— without  any 
hesitation  out  of  doorg^  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  leave 
the  smallest  room  for  the  agency  of  Buch  a  Coing."-|- 
"According  to  the  telcological  theory,"  says  Jlucckel^ 
"the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  considered 
as  the  products  of  a  creative  agency,  working  with  a 
definite  design.  .  .  .  That  is  the  view  to  which  Darwin's 
doctrine  is  directly  opposed."  Such  are  the  testimonies 
of  the  friends  and  advocates  of  Darwinism,  whom  we 
cannot  suspect  of  doing  it  injustice. 

Proof  from  the  opjmscra  of  Hie  theory/.  These  without 
exception  understand  Mr.  Darwin  as  denying  Plan  or 
Design  in  creation.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Dttke 
of  Argyll  J  in  his  '"Reign  of  Law/'  rejects  and  opposes 
the  tlieory.  Pi-ofessor  Agassiz  viewed  and  twatod  it  in 
the  same  light,  and  his  strong  repugnance  to  it  grew  out 
of  its  atheistical  tendency.  And  Professor  Janet ^  of  the 
Paris   Facultd   dea   Lettres,    says,  "The    perilous    and 

•  Seeks  VorlesuTigfn  Ubcr  die  Darwiniscfie  Theorie,  Vol.  I.,  p.  125* 
t  Vvthsungen  uber  den  Jfe7iacA«n,<(c.,T'ol.  II,,  p.  260. 
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slippery  point  in  Darwin's  theory  is^  when  he  wants  to 
establish  that  a  blind  and  designless  nature  has  been 
able  to  obtain,  by  the  occuri*ence  of  circumstances,  the 
same  results  which  man  obtains  by  thoughtful  and  well- 
calculated  industry."  *  In  a  discussion  on  the  Credibility 
of  Darwinism,  Rerj,  Walter  MitchcU^  Vice-President  of 
the  Victoria  Institute,  makes  this  remark:  "There  is 
one  thing  which  the  animate,  as  well  as  the  inanimate 
world  declares  to  man,  one  thing  everywhere  plainly 
recorded,  if  we  will  only  read  it,  and  that  is  the  impress 
of  Design,  the  Design  of  infmite  wisdom.  Any  theory 
which  comes  in  with  an  attempt  to  ignore  design  as 
manifested  in  God's  creation  is  a  theory,  I  say,  which 
attempts  to  dethrone  God.  This  the  theory  of  Dar- 
win docs  endeavor  to  do."  The  same  able  and  lucid 
authority,  speaking  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  in  coimectlon 
with  another  subject,  says,  "  His  whole  endeavor  has 
been  to  push  the  Creator  farther  and  farther  back  out 
of  view.  The  most  laborious  part  of  IXirwin'a  attempt  at 
reasoning — for  it  is  not  true  reaBoning — the  most  laborious 
part  of  his  logic  and  reasoning,  is  intended  to  eliminate, 
as  perfectly  as  any  of  the  atheistical  authors  have  endeav- 
ored to  do,  the  idea  of  design."-}*  "The  theory  of  Mr. 
Darwin,"  observes  Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal,  "removes  from  the  study  of  nature 
the  idea-s  of  final  cause  and  purpose ;  and  the  evolu- 
tionist, instead  of  regarding  the  world  as  a  work  of 
consummate    plan,   skill,   and    adjustment,   approaches 


•  Tfcfl  KaterialUm  of  the  Present  Day,  p.  174. 
t  2Vait«tctioii«  nf  the  VkUtria  InHtiUtU* 
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nature  as  he  would  a  chaos  of  fallen  rocks,  wliich  may 
present  forms  of  castles,  and  grotesque  profiles  of  men 
and  animals,  but  they  are  all  fortuitous,  and  without 
significance."  * 

Dr.  William  Fraser,  of  Scotland,  in  a  work  of  great 
ability,  just  issued,  gives  his  understanding  of  this  theory 
in  the  following  clear  and  forcible  sentences — ^he  is  speak- 
ing of  colors :  **  Not  a  flower  in  the  field  or  the  forest, 
not  a  colored  shell  in  sea  or  river,  that  fails  to  illustrate 
or  exemplify  permanent  principles.  Even  the  commonest 
of  all  our  early  favorites  shows  the  beautiful  distribution 
of  colors  with  as  much  exactness  as  the  cell  of  the  honey- 
bee or  the  whorl  of  the  shell  its  mechanical  lines.  In  * 
his  well-known  work  on  *  The  Origin  of  Species/  Mr, 
Darwin  asks  us  to  believe  that  these  beautiful  adapta- 
tions are  not  in  the  least  due  to  design,  but  to  the  slow 
0[>erations  and  decisions  of  natural  election,  if  indeed 
there  can  be  decision  without  design.  The  very  colors 
which  man  most  admires  are,  according  to  this  school 
of  theorists,  in  no  way  representative  of  imrpme.  That 
the  sky  is  blue  and  not  scarlet,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
landscape  are  not  yellow  and  the  soil  not  crimson,  are 
the  chance  e\''ohitions  of  this  mysterious  mmcthing,  which 
has  neither  intelligence  nor  beginning  of  days.  The 
mere  suggestion  that  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  in  varied 
colors,  and  proportion  in  form^  nnd  gracefulness  in  move- 
ment, and  the  tint  of  the  atmosphere,  are  in  any  respect 
an  end  and  not  accidentals,  Mr.  Dnmin  resentfully  rejects. 

*  TAe  Slfmj  of  Earth  and  Man,  p,  818. 
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They  are  with  bim  no  part  of  a  /)faM,  nor  are  thoy 
intended  to  please.  It  is  really  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  such  convictions  aa  are  seriously  asserted. 
•Some  naturalists/  he  says,  'believe  that  very  many 
gtructures  have  been  created  for  beauty  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  or  for  mere  variety.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  would 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  my  theory.'  It  comes  to  this,  that 
tlie  theory  we  are  asked  to  accept  instead  of  that  record 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  one  which  gives  beauty 
without  an  end,  laws  without  an  authorj  works  without 
a  maker,  and  co-ordination  ^vithout  design/* 

In  the  same  work  we  find  this  poHsage :  "  This  theory 
requires  ua  to  believe  that,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  any  definite  End  whatever,  sponges,  molluscs, 
frogs,  fishes,  monkeys,  men,  and  all  other  living  things 
have,  in  the  turmoil  of  ages,  been  ii^sipied,  l»y  Natural 
Selection  alone,  all  their  varied  proportions  and  spheres. 
It  requires  of  us  to  believe,  againet  all  the  evidence 
which  confronts  us,  that  there  is  no  design  whatever  in 
the  manifold  structures  of  plants  and  animals;  and  none 
in  those  bodies  of  ours,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  man  has  been 
evolved,  not  in  conformity  with  any  purpose,  hut  mei'cly 
amid  the  sequences  of  events,  by  insensible  degrees,  and 
after  innumerable  experiments  and  failures.  All  organ- 
ized existences  are  meaningless  results  "  * 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  then,  from  the  testimony  of 
both  friends  and  foes,  that  the  theory  of  Darwin  denies 


*  Bknding  Lights^  pp.  88,  S9, 104, 106. 
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all  pJan  and  design  in  this  material  world,  and  teaches 
that  all  we  behold  and  study  and  admire  in  the  whole 
wondrous  realm  of  nature^  are  the  results  of  accidental 
variationa,  or  blind  chance. 

The  absolute  absurdity  of  such  a  theory  will,  perhaps, 
be  best  presented  and  best  oppreciated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  few  specific  facts. 

(a)  The  earliest  animated  beings,  of  wliich  Mr.  Darwin 
has  been  able  to  catch  a  glimpse,  were  the  little  marine 
creatures  already  mentioned,  "  leathery  Backs/'  cleaving 
to  the  ledges  and  fragments  of  rocks  in  the  primeval 
seas  J  from  these,  after  a  long  period — no  one  knows  or 
can  know  liow  long — came  fishes ;  the  first  of  these,  we 
are  tokl,  wore  of  very  simple  organization,  without  any 
Bpecilic  means  or  members  to  move  from  place  to  plaee. 
Long — no  one  knows  or  can  know  how  long — did  they 
^again  struggle  for  existence  in  this  helpless  condition. 
But  at  length  a  better  day  is  destined  to  dawn  upon  tliem 
—they  are  to  be  furnished  with  Flm,  And  how  are  these 
limbless  creatures  to  acquire  these  means  of  locomotion? 
On  this  wise — A  little  rugosity  or  roughness,  by  chance, 
occurs  on  the  side  of  a  fortunate  individual ;  this  proves 
advantageous  in  swimming,  as  it  aflbrds  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  water ;  by  rejM^ated  use,  it  amounts  to  a 
small  process.  A  fair  beginning  now  is  made — this 
process  is  transmitted  to  posterity;  it  is  preserved  and 
transmitted  again — variations  and  improvements  con- 
tinually accumulating  with  the  How  of  time,  until  at  last 
it  is  developed  into  a  perfect  fin^  with  bones,  muscles 
and  covering  all  complete.     This,  it  miglit  be  thought,  is 
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marvel  enough  to  be  pixjduced  by  "fortuitous  variations" 
— but  behold  a  second  and  a  greater.  While  ail  this  is 
going  on,  a  similar  rugosity  makes  its  appearance  en  the 
other  side  of  the  animal — ^not  farther  back  nor  fartlter 
on,  not  higher,  not  lower^  but,  as  could  be  wishedj  at  a 
point  just  exactly  opposite  the  6rstj  and  this  by  another 
series  of  minute  variations,  all  sheerly  accidental,  vet. 
wonderful  to  relate,  corresponding  in  all  particidai-s  and 
at  every  Btage  of  transmission  to  the  former  series  until 
it  readied  its  consummation  in  a  [jcrfect  fin  and  an 
exact  mate  for  the  fonner !  Now,  the  once  liniblesw  fish 
lias  a  pair  of  fins  j  but  they  are  gituated  so  near  one 
extremity  of  the  body,  that  it  needs  another  pair  at  a 
Buitable  distance  from  the  opposite  extremity  in  order 
to  balance  itself  with  ease  and  propriety.  And  lo,  still 
by  accident^ — accident  fourfold  wonderful  and  hap]n- — 
rugosity  for  a  third  nnd  a  fourth  time  appear,  precinely 
at  the  proper  points  of  balance,  and  like  the  fonner  pasw 
through  a  series  of  variations  and  transmissions,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  both  reach  the  form  and  functiom^ 
of  perfect  fins  as  before  !  It  was  after  some  such  manner 
OS  this,  we  are  gravely  told,  that  fish  advanced  and  im- 
proved and  earae  intjo  possesHion  of  a  complete  set  of  fim<, 
the  most  admirable  instruments  for  instnnt  and  rapid 
motion  in  water  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive. 

But  the  wonder  ends  not  here — By  the  magic  of  the 
same  **  fortuitous  variations,"  these  fins  were  again  wm- 
verted  for  birds  into  irlmfR,  clothed  with  down  and 
fsliootiiig  out  graceful  and  gorgeous  feathers ;  for  carniv- 
orous beasts  into  paws,  armed  with  bent  and  desti*uctive 


claws;  for  oxen  and  horses  into  a  solid  /oot^  encaBed  m 
strong  and  horny  hoofs ;  and  for  man  hito  a  hand,  au 
instrument  so  complex  in  its  parts,  jet  so  beautilully 
formed  j  so  fine  in  its  eensibilityj  yet  eo  .vigorous  in  itu 
action;  so  quick  in  its  movements  and  yet  so  delicate 
in  its  touches,  that  it  stands  unrivalled  as  a  mechanical 
excellence.  All  this  effected  by  fortuitous  or  acvkh}did 
variations !  The  liiimble  Ix^liever  in  the  Bible  is  often 
scoifed  at  as  the  victim  of  credulity;  but  nothing  withiu 
the  lids  of  that  eacred  book  makes  a  demand  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  credulity  that  it  requires  to 
receive  Puch  a  theory  aa  this. 

(/>)  Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  our  globe, 
animal  purents  suckling  their  young  was  a  thing  un- 
known. How,  then,  on  the  Development  Hyi>othe.si.% 
origin  ate  J  this  wonderful  and  happy  function  ?  How 
were  tlie  Mammart/  (riands  or  breasts  first  called  into 
cKistence,  and  into  operation  ?  How  came  the  young 
capable  of  and  addicted  to  the  practice  of  sucking? 
Happy  fortuity  again !  At  an  unknown  date,  in  an 
unknown  region,  and  through  an  unknown  cause  it 
happened  (r.  e.,  evolutionists  assume  that  it  happened) 
that  the  conditions  of  physical  nature  undenvent  an 
unfavorable  change.  In  these  circumstajices,  the  young 
of  a  certain  animal,  ready  to  starve,  naturally  nestled 
up  to  its  mother,  and,  by  accident^  its  mouth  rubbed 
against  a  little  sebaceous  or  fatty  prominence  on  her 
side ;  this,  in  its  hungry  conditiop,  it  licked — ^ngnin  it 
did  the  same — presently  it  did  something  more,  it  at- 
tempted to  suck  it,  drawing  therefrom  a  drop  of  halt 
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nutritious  fluid — thus  gratified^  the  operation  was  re* 
peated,  and  with  the  same  result.  This  novel  inter- 
course between  parent  and  offspring,  once  commenced, 
Vras  not  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Both  the  Baba- 
ceous  pTOmiiwnce  and  the  propensity  to  suck  it  were 
trail i*mitted — nobody  can  tell  how — to  be  improved  by 
the  practice  of  the  next  generation;  this  transmission 
and  improvement  were  repeatedj  and  again  repeated, 
until,  in  the  process  of  generations,  what  originated  in  a 
pimple  ended  in  swelling  mammje  yielding  a  copious  flow 
of  sweet  nutritious  milk,  and  what  began  with  the  young 
in  an  accidental  touch  deepened  into  an  inemdicablo 
instinct  for  eucking.  Happy  concurrence !  Wonderful 
fortuity!  The  young  creature  that  could  thus  call  into 
existence  and  into  operation  fo  excellent  a  fountain  of 
nourishment,  and  initiate  bo  effectual  a  process  to  extract 
it,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  justly  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  "  the  fittest  to  survive."  Let  not  the 
reader,  however,  suffer  his  imagination  to  carry  him  back 
to  look  for  this  notable  creature  among  the  quadruped 
inhabitants  of  the  earlier  or  of  the  later  Tertiaries,  for 
the  credit  of  this  ingenious  discovery  certainly  and  solely 
belongs  to  a  biped  of  the  very  last  formation — the  Author 
of  The  Origin  of  Species. 

But  let  us  review  and  examine  this  extraordinary 
account  of  the  origin  of  mammals.  The  act  of  extract- 
ing milk  from  the  mamma;  or  breasts  is  quite  a  complex 
and  difficult  pneumatic  operation j  and  closely  resembletv 
in  part,  the  action  of  an  air-pump.  The  young  creature 
in  tfaia  act  must  empty  the  mouth  entirely  of  air  by  the 
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simultaneous  action  of  several  distinct  sets  of  muscles; 
the  atmosphere  then  presaiiig  on  the  whole  external 
Burface  of  the  secreting  organ  forces  the  milk  through 
its  numerous  channels  till  they  all  meet  and  discharge 
their  contents  throuj^h  the  nipple  into  the  vacuum 
created  in  the  mouth ;  and  from  thence,  still  without 
tidmitting  the  air,  the  milk  is  conveyed  by  another  sys- 
tem of  muscles  to  the  gullet  and  the  stomach.  Now, 
eupposing  an  infant  born  into  the  world  without  the 
faintest  instinctive  propensity  to  nui^e,  in  what  way 
would  the  mother  go  to  work  to  induce  it  to  put  all 
these  muscles  into  proper  action,  or  to  teach  it  this 
ditficult  art?  Would  there  be  the  elightest  hope  of  her 
succeeding  before  the  helpless  little  one  would  famish 
and  die?  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  the  half-starved 
young  of  a  brute,  witliout  instruction,  without  help, 
without  skill,  and  without  a  glimmer  of  instinct  to  impel 
or  to  guide  it,  would  live  to  learn  such  an  operation,  and 
to  learn  it,  too,  before  a  mamma  or  a  teat  was  in  exist- 
ence on  which  it  could  practice?  And  waiving  this 
difficulty,  is  it  credible  that  the  J'oung  of  any  animal 
was  ever  saved  from  starvation  by  sucking  a  drop  or  two 
of  scarcely  nutritious  fluid  from  "  an  accidental  hyper- 
trophied  cutaneous  gland  "of  its  mother?  Above  all, 
is  it  credible,  is  it  conceivable,  that  such  complicated 
and  admirable  organs  as  the  mammary  glands  could  be 
produced  through  such  moans  ?  Such  an  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  mammal  functions  of  animals  is  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory — is,  indeed,  absolutely  absurd.  And  yet 
tile  men,  who  are  far  too  great  lyhiloaophera  to  receive 
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the  Scripture  account,  that  the  AU-wisc  and  Almiglity 
God  created  every  animal  after  its  own  kind,  can  believe 
all  this,  when  there  is  not  eo  much  as  one  fact,  or  even 
the  shadow  of  a  fact,  for  its  foundation  ! 

(c)  Lot  us  take  another  example,  and  one  of  a  Bonn^- 
what  different  cliaracter.  To  the  Fish  Class  of  animals 
belong  about  a  dozen  kinds,  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  in  the  slime  of  rivers,  which  are  possessed 
of  the  astonitjhing  faculty  of  collecting  and  wielding  at^ 
their  pleasure  the  moat  subtle  of  all  the  powers  of  nature 
— they  can  actually  shoot  out  lightning  to  repel  their 
enemies  or  to  kill  their  prey.  For  this  purpose,  the. 
Electric  Rutf  or  Torpedo,  for  example,  is  provided  with 
battery  closely  resembling,  but  greatly  exceeding  in 
le  beauty  and  compact tnesa  of  its  structure,  the  batteries 
contrived  by  man,  whereby  he  has  now  learned  to  make- 
tlu'  Laws  of  electricity  eubserviejit  to  his  will.  In  this, 
living  battery  of  the  Torpedo,  there  are  no  less  than  940 
hexagonal  colunmsj  like  those  of  bees'  comb;  and  each- 
of  these  is  subdivided  by  a  series  of  horizontal  platen^ 
which  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  plates  of  the  Voltaic 
Pile.  The  whole  is  supplied  with  an  enormous  amount 
of  nervous  matter;  fo'tr  great  branches  of  which  are  aa 
large  as  the  animal's  spinal  cord,  and  these  spread  out 
in  a  midtitude  of  thread-like  filaments  round  the  pri»-- 
matic  columns,  and  finalh'  pass  into  all  the  cells — att 
arrangement  altogether  strikingly  similar  to  that  by 
wliich  an  electric  current,  passing  through  a  coil  and 
round  a  magnet,  is  used  to  intensify  the  magnetic  force,* 
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Here  then  are  exhibited  clearly  and  in  effective  opera^ 
tion  all  the  mysteries  which  have  been  gradually  un- 
folded by  laborious  study  and  innumerable  experiments, 
from  the  days  of  Galvani  to  those  of  Faraday  and  Tyn- 
dall.  Here  are  displayed  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
and  conformity  to  diverse  and  complicated  natural  laws ; 
hero  we  have  an  intricate  apparatus  not  only  most 
effective  for  generating  electric  force  within  the  animal's 
botly,  but  also  having  as  clear  a  reference  to  its  effect 
on  the  nervous  systems  of  other  animals,  as  the  message 
transmitted  by  an  electric  telegraph  has  to  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  sent. 

Now,  this  most  wonderful  organ  of  the  Torpedo,  con- 
sisting of  thousands  of  distinct  and  dissimilar  parts — 
columnsj  plates,  coils,  cells,  muscles,  ligaments — all 
united  and  combined  with  unerring  skill  into  the  most 
scientific  mechanism  that  can  be  conceived — all  ilnsj 
according  to  the  Development  Theory,  is  the  product  of 
a  series  of  accidents,  or  fortuitous  variations,  occurring 
intermittently  and  accumulating  insensibly  through  in- 
definite ages !  Such  an  idea  not  only  contradicts  all 
reason,  but  confounds  all  imagination ;  and  seriously  to 
propose  it  for  the  acceptfince  of  intelligent  persons  is 
little  less  than  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  an  outrage  on 
their  common  sense.  Take  a  bushel  of  letters,  and  pour 
them  into  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  and  then  fire  it, 
and  blow  them  into  the  air — and  sooner  might  we  ex- 
pect to  find  these  letters  fallen  on  the  ground  in  such 
an  order  as  to  compofs^i  ** Adam's  Morning  Hymn,"  or 
Euclid's  demonstratioii  of  his  "  Forty-seventh  Proposi- 
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tion/'  than  to  fiad  such  scientific  mechanisms,  as  these 
living  batteries,  buUt  up  by  accidental  or  fortuitous 
variations.  Indeed,  here,"  the  vigorous  and  vivid  im- 
agination of  Darwin  himself  seems  utterly  baftledj  and 
in  Ibrced  to  make  the  acknowledgment — "  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  by  what  steps  theae  wondn>us  orgams 
have  been  produced."  *  And  no  other  man  can  conceive 
how,  on  hi»  hy^K)the&iB,  mechani.sms  such  as  these  could 
have  been  brought  into  existence. 

There  is  not  an  organ  or  an  object  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  acquainted  that  more  clearly  or  cer- 
tainly manifests  Lvtelligence,  and  intelligence  of  the 
highest  order,  than  do-  these  living  electric  batteries. 
Here  are  means  as  clearly  emploi/ed  and  mhtpted  to 
occonipliifh  ends,  as  the  mill  i.s  to  grinding  corn,  or  the 
loom  to  weaving  cloth.  Here  is  unquestionable  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  existence  and  universal  presence  of  electri- 
city, a  fact  utterly  unknown  to  man  until  these  latter 
tdaya.  Here  is  obviously  displa^'ed  a  perfect  undemtaml- 
intj  of  all  the  laws  that  govern  the  aoeumulation  and 
discharge  of  this  mystorioua  element.  Hei-e  is  exhibited 
the  most  consummate  aklll  in  the  suIx>rdination  of  the.%e 
various  a-nd  compUcattid  laws  to  a  most  diflficult  and 
curious  purposL'.  Here  arc  diverse  exquisite  adjnuhiwnts 
made  in  jKrfcct  accordance  with  all  tho.sc  laws,  as  well 
OS  with  the  laws  and  properties  of  animal  tissues,  Her« 
is  as  evident  a  eelection  of  materials  on  the  ground  of 
their  properties,  aa  of  tbe  metals  and  aeida  employed  by 
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man  for  his  batteries.  Here  is  a  clear  comjn'ehension 
of  the  nature  of  electricity,  and  of  its  effects  on  the 
nervous  organs  of  those  animals  against  which  it  should 
be  diw^harged.  Here  is  thorough  arfputinktnce  with  the 
mysteries  whicli  man  has  been  able  to  unfold  only  alter 
long  and  lalxirious  study.  Herej  in  short,  is  scienftjic 
mechmnsm,  which,  when  contrived  by  man,  was  an- 
nounced and  heralded  through  the  world  aa  a  triumph 
of  his  genius. — And  all  this  we  are  gravely  taught  by 
Evolutionists  to  ascribe  to  blind,  aimless,  "fortuitous 
variations  " ! ! 

{<!)  We  select  our  next  illustration  of  the  absurdity 
itf  the  Development  Il^qiothesis  from  a  set  of  facts  differ- 
ing from  all  the  foregoing — the  transformation  of  insects. 
Tx.'t  us  follow  the  Butterfly  through  tlie  8e\ieral  stages 
of  its  existence.  "Our  starting-point  is  a  diminutive 
and  almost  invisible  egg ;  from  this  comes  a  worm,  scarce 
an  inch  long  at  maturity.  After  spending  its  appointed 
days  in  this  prone  and  lowly  form,  it  languishes;  refuses 
to  eat ;  ceases  to  move  j  becomes  wrapped  in  a  silken 
shroud ;  this  soon  changes  into  a  dusky  crust  j  and  in 
this,  as  in  its  coffin,  it  remains  apparently  dead.  The 
time  of  its  sepulture,  usually  six  or  seven  months,  having 
passed  away,  it  Ijcgins  to  acquire  new  life  and  vigor; 
presently  it  bursts  open  its  coffin  cell,  and  comes  forth ; 
no  longer,  however,  an  offensive,  crawling  worm,  hut 
changed  and  fashioned  into  a  beauteous  butterfly,  fur- 
nished with  limbs  and  wings,  and  decked  in  down  of 
purple  and  gold.  It  now  tfikes  rank  with  a  now  and 
eupcrior  race  of  beings ;  it  mounts  the  air.  ranges  from 
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flower  to  flower,  rises  in  exhitarating  flights  vowards  the 
glorious  orb  of  day^  rejoicing  in  its  new  and  splendid 
existence.*'* — Look  again  at  the  more  wonderful  trans- 
formation, if  possible,  of  the  Sitaris,  a  species  of  beetle. 
This  insect,  unlike  the  butterfly,  instead  of  at  first  a^v 
pearing  in  its  grub  stage,  and  then,  after  a  time,  putting 
on  the  adult  form,  ia  at  first  active,  and  furnished  with 
six  legs,  two  long  antennjp,  and  four  eyes.  After  living 
in  this  form  for  a  definite  period,  and  subsisting  on  the 
eggs  of  other  insects  and  whatever  else  is  congenial  to 
its  taste,  it  begins  to  languish  and  change;  it  presently 
its  eyeSf  legs  and,  antennae ;  and  becoming  tliiiH 
rudimentary,  it  sinks  into  an  ordinary  grub-like  form  ; 
but  it  does  not  close  it«  existence  in  this  humble  con- 
dition. After  the  lapse  of  the  proper  time,  it  undergoes 
another  transformation,  and  acquires  a  new  set  of  legs, 
eyes,  etc.,  all  complete,  and  emerges  into  the  fonn  and 
habits  of  a  perfect  beetle  !^ — That  such  processes  as  the 
above  should  iiave  arisen  by  the  accumulation  of  minute 
accidental  variations  in  structure. and  habit  is  absolutely 
incredible,  for  there  is  not  only  an  utter  inadequacy, 
but  also  an  utter  incompatibiHty  between  the  cause 
assigned  and  the  results  observed.  Desperate,  indeed, 
must  be  the  desire  to  rid  the  world  of  its  Maker's 
presence,  that  can  l>e  willing  to  transfer  its  management 
to  such  a  figment  ns  this  theory, 

•    (e)  To  the  foregoing  examples  we  shall  now  add  one 
or  two  taken  from  the  human  system,  for  according  to 
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the  theory  of  evolutioTi,  Man,  no  less  than  the  brute 
creation,  is  the  product  of  "fortuitous  Tariatioiis" 
and  "  natural  selection,"  Out  of  the  many  marvellous 
mechanisms  that  at  once  present  themselves,  we  seleet 
first  the  Organs  or  Speech.  These  are  mainly  situated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  In  order  to  ready  and 
accurate  utterance  the  mouth  itself  must  be  so  conntituted 
that  it^  several  parts  shall  be  capable  of  assuming  a  dis^ 
tiact  configuration  for  every  word  and  every  sound.  The 
proper  musclea  must  bring  instantaneously  the  jaws,  the 
teeth  and  the  lips  into  their  precise  position.  Each 
syllable  of  articulated  sound  a^o  requires  for  its  utter- 
ance a  specific  action  of  the  tongue ;  and  to  qualify  tins 
member  for  its  marvellous  office,  its  musicles  are  required 
to  be  so  numerous,  and  so  implicated  with  one  another, 
that  they  cannot  be  traced  by  the  minutest  dissection ; 
yet  all  must  be  so  arranged  that  neither  their  number, 
nor  their  complexity,  nor  the  entanglement  of  their 
fibres,  shall  in  anywise  impede  its  motion,  or  in  any 
degree  render  its  action  imcertain.  And  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  all  the  living  world  than  the  varietvt 
quickness  and  precision  of  motion,  of  which  the  tongue  is 
capable.  How  instantaneously  are  its  positions  assumed, 
and  how  instantaneously  dismissed — ^how  numerous  are 
ita  permutations,  yet  how  infallible !  Besidest  all  this, 
from  tlie  back  part  of  the  mouth,  there  must  be  opened 
a  passage  of  reniarkable  construction  for  the  admission 
of  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs ;  and  connected  with  this 
are  whole  systems  of  muscles,  some  in  the  larynx,  and 
without  number  in  the  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  modu- 
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lating  that  air  in  ita  passage  with  the  requisite  varia- 
ti(Mi8,  corapaas  and  precision.  And  laatly,  there  must  be 
a  specific  contrivance  for  dividing  the  pneumatic  part 
from  the  mechanical,  and  for  preventing  one  set  of 
actions  interfering  with  the  other. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  exactness  and  perfection  re- 
quired in  all  these  partSj  in  order  to  the  ready,  accurate 
and  clear  utterance  of  the  mind's  thoughts.  "  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  at  this  moment,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  but 
if  you  wei'e  to  alter,  in  the  minutest  degree,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  nervous  forces  now  active  in  the  two  nerves 
which  aupply  the  muscles  of  my  glottis,  I  should  become 
flviddenly  dumb.  The  voice  is  produced  only  so  long  as 
the  vocal  cords  are  parallel;  and  these  are  parallel  only 
so  long  as  certain  muscles  contract  with  exact  equality; 
find  that  again  depends  on  the  equality  of  action  of  those 
two  nerves  1  sfjoke  of.  So  that  a  change  of  the  minutest 
kind  in  the  structure  of  one  of  these  nerves,  or  in  the 
structure  of  the  part  in  which  it  originates,  or  of  the 
supply  of  bkjod  to  tliat  part,  or  of  one  of  the  muscles  to 
which  it  is  distributed,  misirht  render  all  of  us  dumb,'** 

Such  is  the  apparatus  of  speech — an  apparatus  the 
most  complicated  and  yet  the  most  perfect  in  its  struc- 
ture, the  most  delicate  in  its  adjustments  and  yet  the 
most  infallible  in  its  operations — an  organism  of  inesti- 
mable advantages  as  well  as  of  unfathomable  conwe- 
quencesi  to  man ;  the  organism,  indeed,  which  gives  to 
him  his  power  and   pre-eminence  over  all   the  living 


*  Huxky's  tWfitfji  o/  iSif««c»,  p.  149, 
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tenants  of  the  globe,  and  witliout  wliich  he  never  could 
attain  his  high  intellectual  and  moral  destiny. — And  all 
thisj  we  are  seriously  called  upon  to  believe,  is,  after  all, 
but  a  mere  accidental  occurrence^  but  the  product  of  mere 
'* fortuitous  variations"  and  "'natural  selection"  !  To  say 
nothing  of  the  teleological  aspect  of  the  questioa,  of  God's 
purpose  or  man's  destiny,  the  improbability  that  such 
sublime  mechanisms  as  the  organs  of  human  speech 
have  been  produced  by  "accidental  variations"  is  so 
great,  that  the  idea  is  at  once  reduced  to  a  sheer  ab- 
surdity. Nor  is  this  absurdity  relieved  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  saying  that  these  organisms  were  not  brought 
about  at  once,  but  by  infinitesimal  variations  carried  on 
through  unnumbered  ages.  No  matter  bow  minute  or 
insensible  the  variations,  and  no  matter  through  what 
cycles  of  ages  they  have  been  going  on — here  are,  come 
they  when  or  how  they  might,  what  are  indisputa- 
ble and  convincing  evidences  of  Mind;  here  are  con- 
trivances, productions,  adjustments  and  combinations, 
which  nothing  less  than  infinite  knowledge^  skillj  and 
pmcer  could  have  produced.  This  is  the  instant  and 
instinctive  decision  of  natural  reason. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  impixthahUity  of  sucii  organs 
as  those  of  speech  being  the  product  of  '*  accidental  varia- 
tions"— let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  this.  We  wish  to 
find  produced  by  accident,  ray,  so  connnon  a  thing  as  a 
pebble,  but  one  combining  in  ilnt^lfa  few  simple  qualities. 
Let  U8  enter  upon  the  Hoaroli,  On  yonder  wjo-shore  are 
myriads  and  niyriails  of  pt'bbh'H  of  <'v<'ry  dcwnption  of 
rock,  that  have  Ijccu  rolled  and  *vinHensil)ly  "  fashioned 
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under  the  advance  and  retreat  of  "fortuitous"  waves  for 
unnumbered  ages.  Now,  for  a  certain  purpose,  we  want 
ane  that  18  perfectly  round  or  »pherica} — wliat  is  the 
probability  of  finding  it?  Not  great;  still  among  so 
many,  it  is  possible  that  such  a  one  may  be  discovered. 
But  to  suit  our  purpose,  it  must  also  be  just  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diamekr :  this  additional  qualification 
greatly  lessens  our  prospect  of  success,  for  if  one  perfectly 
wpherical  could  be  found,  a  thousand  to  one,  if  it  would 
be  of  this  exact  »viq.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  our 
object,  that  its  toeight  be  exactly  one  ounce :  this  again 
vastly  further  reduces  our  probability  of  finding  what 
we  wish,  for  though  of  the  right  form  and  size,  yet 
another  thousand  to  one,  if  it  should  prove  also  of  this 
precise  weight.  Again,  it  is  required  for  the  end  we 
have  in  view  that  it  be  of  pink  color:  this  quality  added 
to  the  fort'^going  three»  as  is  obvious,  lessens  the  faint 
degree  of  probability  left  a  thousand  times  still  further. 
Once  more,  the  pebble  we  are  seeking  must  possess  pre- 
cisely such  a  degree  of  hardness^  neither  less  nor  more ; 
and  this,  at  length,  sinks  our  probability  below  appre- 
ciation. Lastly,  tlie  pebble  we  are  in  quest  of  must 
j)0ssess  mfiijitetic  projH'rtles — to  find  this  in  connection 
with  all  the  foregoing — of  this,  there  remains  abso- 
lutely no  degi'ee  of  probability.  Though  the  ocean 
waves,  and  volcanic  fires  all  the  world  ai^jund,  liave  lx>en 
ceaselessly  at  work  on  countless  millions  of  rock  frag- 
menta  of  every  quality  for  millions  of  ages,  yet  wc  may 
safely  aay  that  there  has  not  yet  been  produced  by  this 
fortuitous  ojjeration  a  single  pebble  combining  in  itself 
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these  half-a-dozen  simple  qualities. — This,  tlien,  may 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  how  utterly  improbable  it  is 
that  even  o^tc  of  the  exquisite  and  complicated  parts  that 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  organs  of  sfpcecli  has 
been  produced  by  "  fortuitous  variation,"  for  there  is  not 
one  of  these  but  possesses  more  than  half-a-dozen  d instinct 
and  essential  qualities.  And  if  the  production  of  one 
part  fortuitously,  be  so  utterly  improbablcj^  what  human 
language,  or  human  numbers,  can  express  the  improba- 
bility of  all  the  diversified  parts  being  thus  produced, 
and  produced  simultaneouf?ly,  and  produced,  too,  in 
mutual  and  perfect  adaptation  for  harmonious  and  in- 
faUible  action  endlessly  varied  ! 

(/)  We  select  for  our  next  and  last  example  the 
Eye,  the  choicest  and  most  enchanting  of  all  our  coi'- 
poreal  endowments.  It  is  not  necessary  to  onr  purpose  to 
give  a  formal  and  detailed  description  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  this  organ — it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at 
a  few  of  its  prominent  and  remarkable  features, 

(1.)  The  eye  is  constructed  with  evident  and  distinct 
reference  to  an  element  without  itsclfj  and  an  element 
the  most  ethereal  and  Bubliine  in  all  nature — LujJiL 

(2.)  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ellipsoid,  just  that  shape, 
out  of  ten  thousand  possible  shapes,  which  mathemati- 
cians have  demonstrated  to  be  the  only  one  that  can 
refract  all  the  rays  of  light  to  a  single  surface,  and  thus 
afford  distinct  vision. 

(3.)  It  consists  of  a  groat  number  of  parts,  differing 
in  their  material  and  their  forms  and  their  offices,  yet 
so  related  and  so  ekilfuHy  combined  as  to  compose  an 
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instrument  of  exactness  and  efficiency  which  no  Imman 
effort  can  hope  to  approach,  far  le*?s  to  attain. 

(4.)  To  qualify  it  for  its  important  functionj  the  eye 
is  encompussed  with  three  menibraues  or  coats;  the 
jiitermost  (ifsclerotic)  is  exceedinj^Iy  firm  and  dense,  and 
givei^  to  it  the  mechanical  support  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  form  \  within  this  is  another  coat 
(choroid)  whose  main  office  is  to  supply  it  with  nourish- 
ment, and  by  its  Hack  interior  to  absorb  any  scattered 
rays  that  might  interfere  with  clear  sight ;  within  this 
a^ain  is  spread  the  retina,  the  only  part  of  the  whole 
nervous  system  susceptible  of  impression  from  lumi- 
nous rays. 

(5.)  The  interior  of  the  eye  is  occupied  with  three 
trans^parent  media,  called  the  aqueous^  the  crystalline, 
and  vitreous  humors;  these  form  lenses  of  different 
character  for  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  bo  as 
to  meet  and  form  pictures  of  external  objects  on  the 
retina. 

(6.)  The  retina  is  an  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate 
layer  of  nervous  matter  supported  by  a  fine  membrane, 
and  is  spread  in  the  form  of  just  such  a  concave  and 
jugt  at  puth  a  distance  behind  the  lenses  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  distinct  vision — any  change,  even  the  slight- 
est, in  the  amount  of  this  distance,  or  in  the  character  of 
this  concave,  would  infallibly  result  in  a  defective  sight. 

(7*)  The  lenses  are  formed  of  fiuhstances  having 
tiiffcrcnt  refractive  powers,  bo  as  to  prevent  the  light 
from  being  re!*olved  into  prismatic  colors,  and  8o  givo 
to  objects  a  tinge  which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  for 
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tilis  purpose  the  crystalline  lens  is  constructed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  concentric  liiyers,  which  increase  in 
their  density  as  they  succeed  one  another  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre  ;  by  this  means  an  optical  difficulty 
is  overcome  in  a  way  quite  inimitable  to  human  art. 

(8.)  The  perforation  of  the  Iris,  or  the  Pupil,  by 
which  the  light  is  admitted  into  the  eye,  is  a  very 
remarkable  arran|fement :  the  Iris  is  compased  of  two 
layers  of  contractile  fibres ;  the  one,  forming  concentric 
circles  J  the  other,  disposed  like  radii  between  the  outer 
and  inner  margin ;  when  the  former  act,  the  pupil  is  con- 
tractcd ;  when  the  latter  act,  the  breadth  of  the  Iris  is 
diminished,  and  the  pupil  is,  of  course,  dilated.  By 
this  refinement  of  ingenuity,  acting  sjjontaneously,  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  is 
regulated,  and  accommodated  to  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  the  retina.  What  structure  can  be  more  artificial,  or 
what  machinery  can  be  more  exquisite  in  its  operation, 
tlian  this ! 

(9.)  The  eye  is  furnished  with  a  complete  fiystem  of 
muscles,  six  in  number,  by  which  it  can  he  rapidly 
turned  at  will  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  vary  the  field  of 
vision,  as  necessity,  pleasure  or  fancy  may  dictate.  Four 
of  these  act  by  direct  contraction^  turning  the  eye  up  or 
down,  to  the  right  or  the  left;  the  other  two  serve  to 
give  it  an  oblique  direction — one  of  these  is  remarkable 
for  the  artificial  manner  in  whieli  ita  tendon  passes 
through  a  cartilagimms  pulley  in  the  margin  of  the 
orbitj  and  then  turns  linclv  again  to  he  inserted  into  the 
eye-ball  to  give  it  a  degree  uf  rotntiou  on  its  axis;  iu 
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no  other  way  could   the   tendon   pull  in  the  required 
direction. 

(10.)  In  the  hallow  of  the  orbit,  above  the  eye,  ia 
planted  the  lachrymal  gland,  a  self-acting  fountain  of 
tears,  which  gently  spread  and  flow  over  its  pellucid 
surface,  to  lubricate  its  motions,  and  to  wash  away  any 
particle  of  dust,  or  other  irritating  substance  that  may 
happen  to  Ije  introduced. 

(11.)  Each  eye  ia  furnished  with  a  well-contrived 
conduit  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  moisture  into  the 
nostril,  to  be  evaporated  with  the  warm  breath. 

(12.)  Each  eye  ia  furnished  with  lids,  like  curtains, 
to  close  over  it  in  sleep,  to  wipe  it,  to  cut  of[  the  outer 
rays  of  light  that  would  confuse  vision,  and  to  pi'otect  it 
against  blows,  or  dust,  or  any  other  means  of  injury; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  these  lids  open  and  close  is 
post  all  admiration. 

(13.)  The  eye  is  furnished  with  a  most  delicate  yet 
most  efficient  system  of  pulleys  and  ligaments,  that  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  alter  its  convexity  and  relative 
position  of  parts,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  perceive  objects  at 
different  distances — an  operation  slowly  and  with  Bome 
difficulty  effected  by  man  in  hia  telescope  by  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  tube, 

(14.)  The  eye  is  endued  with  a  refinement  and  acute- 
ness  of  perceptivity  that  is  utterly  l>eyond  the  reach  of 
human  imagination.  This  will  plainly  appear  from  a 
moment's  reflection  upon  the  manner  in  which  different 
colors  are  produced.  According  to  the  present  and 
generally  accepted  theory,  light   consists  in  vibrations 
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excited  by  the  sun  m  a  medium  called  Lummiferoua 
MheTf  and  impressions  of  different  colors  are  produced 
in  the  eye  by  the  different  rates  and  lengths  of  these 
vibrations,  as  reflected  by  various  bodies  or  substances. 
Thus  to  produce  Red  Ckdor,  the  ray  of  light  must  give 
37,G40  undulations  in  an  inch,  and  458,000,000,000,000 
in  a  second;  Yellmt)  requires  44,000  in  an  inch,  and 
535,000,000,000.000  in  a  second  j  Blue,  51,110  in  an 
inch,  and  622,000,000,000,000  in  a  second.  Such  facts 
at  o  ice  astonish  and  overwhelm  the  raind.  The  minute- 
ness and  velocity  expressed  by  these  high  numbers 
jrameasurably  transcend  the  subtimest  efforts  of  the 
iraagi nation,  and  yet  they  do  not  transcend  the  power 
of  the  ej'c  to  distinguish  as  readily  between  them  as 
Ijetween  color  and  color,  for  it  is  the  difference  in  these 
rates  that  constitutes  color.  How  supremely  exquisite, 
tlicn,  this  endowment  of  the  eye! 

(lo.)  And  what  is  equally  if  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  preceding  fact,  the  eye  is  provided  in  some  iuscrut- 
ai)lo  manner  with  the  means  of  expressing  the  indwell- 
ing mind  itself,  so  that  one  may  look  into  its  crystal 
depths,  and  see  love  and  hatred,  intellect  and  stupidity, 
scorn  and  wrath,  horror  and  shame,  and  almost  every 
spiritual  state  and  action. 

(16  )  Even  the  iK>sitioii  occupied  by  the  eye  is  worthy 
of  sp«a;ial  remark— wisdom  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better,  being  the  most  elevated  part  of  our  frame,  so  as 
to  command  the  most  extensive  and  the  least  obstructed 
prospect. 

(17.)  It  is  placed  in  the/«>«f,  so  as  most  readily  to 
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apprize  us  of  whatever  may  lie  In  the  direction  we  pro- 
ceed, as  well  as  to  preside  over  the  movements  of  our 
feet  and  the  manifold  operations  of  our  hands. 

(18.)  It  is  planted  in  a  deep  Ijony  socket,  where  it  is 
comparatively  safe  from  external  injuries. 

(10.)  It  is  here  imbedded  in  a  soft  cushion  of  fnt,  of 
all  animal  substances  the  best  adapted  both  to  its  repose 
and  motion  ;  and  thus  its  delicate  texture  is  not  hurt  by 
the  bony  walls  around  it,  as  it  rests  on  them,  or  as  it 
turns  swiftly  hither  and  thither  at  the  bidding  of  the 
will. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  human  eye — an  organ  scarce  an 
inch  in  diameter,  yet  embracing  all  these  wonderful 
parts,  those  marvels  of  optical  laws,  and  these  con- 
trivances of  inimitable  skill !  If  anything  could  deepen 
our  impression  or  enhance  our  admiration  of  its  struc- 
ture, it  would  be,  perhapi*,  to  look  at  and  see  this  living 
mechanism  in  the  very  act  of  taking  its  enchanting 
pictures.  And  fortunately,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
secure  this  pleasure.  If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye 
of  au  ox  or  a  horse,  leaving  only  the  retina,  and  the  eye 
thus  prepared  be  placed  in  a  nicely  fitting  hole  in  the 
window-shutter  of  a  darkened  nx>m,  with  the  cornea  on 
the  outside,  all  tlie  objects  of  the  external  scene  will  be 
beautifully  depicted,  in  all  their  details,  on  the  retina. 

Suppose  all  this  to  be  done  in  a  darkened  chamber  on 
the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Here  we  find  a 
landscape  ten  miles  square,  embracing  a  large  city  with 
itB  harbor  and  shipping,  streets  and  parks,  thronged  roadi 
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and  converging  railways,  brought  into  our  prepared  and 
adjusted  eye,  and  clearly  exhibited  on  the  canvas  of 
its  retina  within  a  space  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  multitude  of  objects  which 
the  scene  contains  are  all  preeerved,  are  all  discrimi- 
nated in  their  magnitudes,  poaitionB,  figures,  colors, 
and  even  motiona.  The  clouds  drifting  along  the  blue 
heavens,  the  departing  shipa  with  their  whitened  sails, 
the  green  waves  curling  and  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
the  approaching  trains  enveloped  in  dust,  the  trees 
bending  before  the  breeze  and  the  vanes  trembling 
on  the  epires,  vehicles  hurrying  along  the  streets  and 
men  darting  across  to  escape  them — these,  all  these,  are 
as  really  and  distinctly  in  motion  in  our  fairy  picture 
on  the  retina  as  they  are  on  tlic  face  of  nature  itself. 
How  small  the  space,  yet  how  correct  the  representation 
— ^how  subtle  the  touches — how  fine  the  lines^ — ^how 
ethereal  the  coloring — how  instinct  the  whole  with  life  ! 
This  may  assist  ua  to  realize  what  is  daily  and  hourly 
effected  by  our  own  organs  of  vision.  Few  spectacles 
are  better  calculated  to  raise  our  admiration  than  this 
delicate  picture,  which  nature,  with  such  exquisite  art, 
and  with  the  finest  touches  of  her  pencil,  spreads  over 
tlie  smooth  canvas  of  this  subtle  nerve;  a  picture, 
which,  though  occupying  a  apace  scarce  equal  to  a  dime, 
o^u  contains  the  delineation  of  a  lx>undless  scene  of 
eiarth  and  sky,  full  of  all  kinds  of  objects,  some  at  rest, 
emd  others  in  motion,  yut  all  iiccurately  repmsented  as 
to  their  forms,  colora  and  jjositioiis,  and  followed  in  all 
their  changes^   without   the   lea^t  interfeix'ncc,  irregu- 
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larity,  or  confusion.  And  when  the  shades  of  night 
have  gathered  round — every  one  of  those  countless  and 
Btupentlona  orba  of  fire,  whose  light,  after  traversing 
immeasurable  regions  of  space,  at  length  reaches  our 
eye,  is  collected  on  ita  narrow  curtain  into  a  luminoiiw 
focus  of  inconceivable  minuteness ;  and  yet  this  almost 
infinitesimal  point  shall  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nor^'e  and  brain, 
a  knowledge  laf  the  existence  and  position  of  the  far 
distant  luminary,  from  which  that  light  emanated  years, 
perhaps,  ages  before. 

Now,  what  shall  we  eay  to  the  plan  and  structure  of 
an  instrument  such  as  this,  comprising  within  such 
limited  dimensions  such  vast  and  exquisite  powers,  of 
which  the  perceptions  comprehend  alike  the  nearest 
and  most  distant  objects,  and  take  cognizance  at  once 
of  the  most  minute  portions  of -matter  and  of  bodies  the 
largest  in  magnitude,  and  can  appreciate  motions  slow 
as  the  lengthening  shadows  or  swift  as  those  of  the 
descending  sunbeams  !  If  here  we  have  not  a  congeries 
of  amazing  contrivances  and  adaptations,  there  is,  there 
can  be  nothing  wonderful.  1(  inteUiffevce  can  be  evinced 
by  any  disposition,  or  combination,  or  co-operation  of  ma- 
terial substances,  Intelligence,  and  Intelligence  of  the 
highest  order,  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the  construction 
of  this  organ.  If  science  does  or  can  indicate  mmd^  tlie 
highest  principles  of  Geometry,  Optirs,  Chemistry  and 
Mechanics,  as  applied  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  demon- 
strate it  to  be  the  production  of  a  Mind  familiar  with  all 
the  principles  which  sustain  and  regulate  the  universe. 
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Yet,  the  advocates  of  the  Development  Theoty  would 
have  us  diemiss  all  such  ideas  aa  idle  reveries,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  wonderful  optical  instrument  (with  all 
other  animal  organisms)  is  the  product  of  "fortuitous 
variations  and  natural  selection/'  *  or  *'  the  result  of 
a  method  of  trial  and  error  worked  by  unintelligent 
agents"  If  What  is  this  but  oeking  us  to  abandon  the 
guidance  of  common  senses  and  to  renounce  the  inatine- 
tive  decisions  of  natural  reason  ?  As  well  might  they 
call  upon  us  to  believe  that  the  telescope^  by  which  the 
astronomer  explores  the  heavens,  is  the  result  of  fortuity 
or  accident ;  for  the  eye  and  this  instrument  are  made 
precisely  upon  the  same  principles,  both  being  similarly 
adjusted  to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  and 
refraction  of  raya  of  light  are  governed.  And  there  is 
precisely  the  same  proof  that  the  eye  was  constructed 
for  vision  as  there  is  that  the  telescope  was  made  for 
assisting  it.  If  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  one  has  been  contrived  and  formed  by  intelligence, 
we  must  admit  that  the  other  has  been  also.  The 
telescope  and  the  eye  are  instruments  of  the  same  kind. 
"  The  end  is  the  same ;  the  means  are  the  same.  The 
purpose  in  both  is  alike ;  the  contrivance  for  accomplish- 
ing that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The  lenses  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  the  humors  of  the  eye  bear  a  complete  resem- 
blance to  one  another,  in  their  figure^  their  pmtiionj  and 
in  their  poioer  over  the  rays  of  Itffht,  viz.,  in  bringing  each 
pencil  to  a  point  at  the  right  distance  from  the  lens; 
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namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  mem- 
brane is  spread  to  receive  it.  How  is  it  possible,  under 
circumstances  of  such  close  affinity,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  equal  evidence,  to  exclude  contrivance  from  tlie 
one;  yet  to  acknowledge  the  proof  of  contrivance  having 
been  employed  as  the  plainest  and  clearest  of  all  propo- 
BitionB  in  the  other?"* 

We  have  aaid,  tqxtal  evidentce — the  truth  is,  the  evi- 
dences of  designing  intelligence  evinced  in  our  organs  of 
vision  vastly  tmnscend  both  in  number  and  degree  those 
in  the  telescope.  The  admirably  ingenious  means  em- 
ployed in  the  Eye  to  iXK^tify  the  aberraUon  of  ffpherwih/, 
and  the  Chromatic  ahemition^  together  with  those  which 
adapt  the  eye  to  different  degrem  of  light ^  and  to  the 
diffrent  ilwtanrcs  of  ohjerts^f  clearly  demonstrate  this 
organ  to  be  the  production  of  One  fully  acquainted  with 
the  most  secret  laws  of  Optics  j  and  we  may  add,  that 
it  was  only  by  studying  and  imitating  these  inml  sjdifid 
arrajigements  in  the  eye^  that  man  was  enabled  to  correct 
vety  serious  defects  in  his  teleecope,  and  to  bring  it  to 
its  present  degree  of  perfection.  Can  we,  then,  withoiit 
the  groPBCst  and  most  wilful  inconsistencj'T  admit  that 
this,  the  defective  «>/»/,  is  the  work  of  intelligencCj  and  yet 
»rt  that  that,  the  Perfect  Original,  is  "  the  result 
of  a  method  of  trial  and  error  worked  by  unintelligent 


♦Pal^-y's  NnUtral  Theologp^  Cti&p.  III. 

t  For  tJie  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  theae  cortpctions  and 

adaiilationa  are  made,  we  must  refer  to  works  wLIcb  treat  professedly 
on  Optics. 
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agents"?     But  the  abeurditieB  of  tliie  theory  do  noi 
stop  here. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  no  animal,  nor  even 
any  member  or  organ  of  an  animal,  has  been  made  for 
-mxij  definite  liuriiosG  or  end — ^all  are  fortuitous  produc- 
tions. This^  as  before  abundantly  proved,  is  not  a  forced 
inference  from  the  doctrine,  but  what  its  advocates 
formally  and  expressly  assert.  Thus  Professor  Iluxley — 
*'  Organisms  vary  incessantly ;  of  these  variations  the 
few  meet  with  surrounding  conditions  which  suit  them 
and  thrive;  the  many  are  unsuited  and  become  ex- 
tinguished.— OrganiBme  are  like  grapeshots  of  which  one 
hits  something  and  the  rest  fall  wide. — An  organi.«m 
exists  because,  out  of  many  of  its  kind,  it  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  able  to  persist  in  the  conditions 
in  which  it  is  found."  *  Thus  every  animal  is  produced, 
and  every  animal  continues  to  exist,  simply  by  chance. 
Ail  living  creatures,  and  all  their  parts,  are  the  products 
of  "fortuitous  variations;"  hence,  all  the  members  and 
organs  of  our  bodies  are  "fortuitous"  members  nud 
organs,  and  not  made  for  any  specific  ends  or  purposes — 
that  is,  our  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  our  ears 
for  hearing,  nor  our  hands  for  handling,  nor  our  teeth 
for  masticating,  nor  our  feet  for  walking;  but  having 
been  fortuitously  produced,  something  was  found  for 
them  to  do!  The  common  sense  of  mankind  must  see 
and  say  that  such  notions  are  too  absurd  to  be  made 
more  so  by  argumentation.    This  is  precisely  the  doctrine 
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of  the  old  heathen,  LucrCtiua,  who  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  organ  fortuitously  produced  suggested  its  own  use-^ 
*^quod  naium  eat  id  prccr^tt  itmte ;*'  which  Prior,  with 
his  usual  good  sense,  has  thus  humorously  exposed — 

"  Note  here,  Lucretius  dares  to  teach, 
(As  all  our  youtli  may  learn  from  Creech,) 
That  eyea  were  made  and  could  not  view, 
Nor  hands  eralruce,  nor  feet  pursue  ; 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  membei-s  first,  and  then  the  use. 
What  ench  must  act  was  yet  uoktiown, 
Till  all  waa  moved  Uy  chance  alone. 
A3  if  one  built  a  country  sfiit. 
Then  found  the  walls  not  fit  to  eat, 
Or  'uother  plant,  and  wondering  see 
No  books  nor  medals  on  liis  tree. 
Tet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  wlio  duret  such  ■whims  aver. 
Blessed  for  his  sake  be  human  litasayi^ 
Which  came  at  last,  though  late  in  season  I  '* 

**Tbe  evolutionist  doctrine,"  says  Principal  Dawson, 
"  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  humanity.  It 
existed,  and  most  naturally,  in  the  oldest  philosophy 
and  poetry,  in  connection  with  the  crudeat  and  most 
uncritical  attempts  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the 
system  of  nature,  hut  that  in  our  day  a  system  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proof,  and  supported  merely  by  vague 
anal y sis  ami  fi;j;ures  uf  speech,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and 
artificial  coherence  of  ita  own  parts,  should  be  accepted 
n»  philo.sophy,  and  should  find  able  adherents  to  string 
on  its  thread  of  hypotheses  our  vast  and  weighty  stores 
of  knowledge,  is  surprisingly  strange."* 

*  r/«  Storn  ofUie  JEhnk  and  Mun,  p.  817. 
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We  have  now  pursued  this  bold  hj-pothesiB  mueK 
further  than  we  intended  to  do  when  we  began  to  speak 
of  it,  and  certainly  far  beyond  what  its  intrinsic  value 
or  importance  deservcB.  Looking  back  over  the  field  we 
have  traversed,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  Of  this  whole  matter, 
the  subject  of  so  much  noiise  and  hubbub,  what  is  the 
sum?  Why,  this — Away  at  an  immeasurable,  at  an 
ail-but  infinite  distance  in  the  dim  dawn  of  time,  three 
gods  stood  face  to  face  on  our  planet — by  name,  For- 
tuitoits  Vartati^m^  Struggle-for-exisienas^  and  Natural  Selec- 
tion ;  between  them  and  at  their  feet,  lay  a  little  mass 
of  jelly  J  u|jon  this,  presently,  this  contending  trinity 
fell  to  workj  each  eying  and  watching  the  doings  of 
the  others.  Under  the  undesigning  hands  of  the  firsts 
the  yielding  mass  changed  form  and  divided  into  parts — 
through  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  second,  these 
parts  were  set  in  array  for  mutual  destruction,  and  many 
perished — but  by  the  haphazard  intervention  of  the 
ikij'dj  the  best  were  rescued.  These  survived,  liowever, 
only  to  be  subjected  to  a  similar  course  of  treatment 
with  the  original  mass.  So  again  ;  and  so  again.  And 
thus  labored  on  these  three  blind  deities  without  aim, 
without  purpose,  without  intelligence,  until,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages  which  no  man  can  number,  they  brought 
up  and  wrought  out  the  little  mass  of  jelly  w^u  which 
they  began,  into  all  that  is  curious,  or  useful,  or  impor- 
tant, or  beautiful  in  the  whole  existing  animal  king- 
dom. This  is  the  Theory  of  Development !  Now,  we 
assert  without  hesitation,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all 
the  vagaries  of  Greek  or  Roman,  Hindoo  or  Egyptian 
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mythology,  that  exceeds  in  absurdity  this  extravagant 
theory.  It  truly  eeema  more  like  the  elaboration  of  a 
delirious  miud  than  the  product  of  sound  and  sol>er 
reason.  And  yet  this  dream  of  a  wild  and  fermenting 
imagination  is  put  forth  as  tSdmice!  If  our  faith  or 
credulity  can  accept  this — if  with  Mr.  Darwin  "we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  believing"  that  tadjjoles  can  be  de- 
veloped into  tigers ;  that  black  bears  can  be  converted 
into  whales;  and  hairy  monkeys  transformed  into  men 
and  women,  "the  pride  and  glory  of  creation "^ — why 
should  we  hesitate  to  swallow  whole  the  creed  of  Brahma, 
or  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  hatched  from  an  egg ; 
that  the  world  is  standing  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  that 
the  tortoise  stands  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  stands  on  the  mud  ?  *^  When  I  listen  to  the 
language  of  evolutionists,"  says  Max  Mtiller,  "  I  almost 
imagine  I  am  listening  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  and  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  eay  again : 
Jn  the  heffinnhiff  there  teas  the  golden  egg.^^  Surely  such 
a  theory,  like  a  hundred  others  before  it,  after  an  ephem- 
eral existence,  must  become  the  byword  of  the  world, 
and  pass  silently  into  that  oblivious  receptacle  of  things 
**  abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed,"  described  by 

Milton,  which^ 

'"Upwhlrled  aloft. 

Flew  o'er  the  back  side  of  the  world,  far  off, 

Into  a  limbo  targe  and  widc^  since  called 

The  Paradise  of  Fools; — to  few  uoknowo 

Long  after.*' 

It  may  have  come  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  long 
ere  this,  to  ask,  If  the  Development  Theory  is  beset  with 
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such  serious  and  even  insurmountable  difficulties,  bow 
comes  it  to  pass  that  anj  intelligent,  much  less  scientific 
men  should  be  found  to  hold  it?  For  erroneous  and 
even  absurd  theories  to  find  advocates  among  the  pro- 
fessedly learned  is  nothing  new  or  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  8cience.  Of  tbiSj  any  one  that  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  Professor  Whewell's  Histort/  of  the  Induc- 
tive Sciences f  will  find  abundance  of  examples  in  almost 
every  branch  of  human  study.  Nor  is  the  fact  one  very 
difficutf  to  be  accounted  for.  An  individual  that  has 
wholly  given  himself  up  to  a  chosen  branch  of  study^ 
through  the  insensible  but  sure  influence  of  mental 
habit,  presently  comes  to  view  everything  in  the  light 
of  this  study;  he  becomes  largely  a  man  of  one  idea — 
he  has  eyes  only  for  one  class  of  facts.  And  if,  concern- 
ing these,  he  has  conceived  some  special  theory  of  hia 
own,  fascinating  or  novel  or  promising  in  it«  character, 
and  has  become  engrossed  with  it,  growing  fondness  for 
the  child  of  his  own  brain,  presently,  renders  him  alike 
blind  and  insensible  to  whatever  way  have  a  bearing 
contrary  to  his  wishes. 

"So  he  that  once  hdth  raipsfd  the  right  Tray, 
The  further  he  dotJi  go,  the  further  he  doth  stray."— Spciisn-. 

Great  names  are  not  always  a  warrant  for  the  truth 
or  correctness  of  the  theories  they  advocate.  *'  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  extravagant 
and  wild  that  it  has  not  been  at  some  time  embraced  by 
philosophers,  by  men  of  science;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  doctrines  held  in 
science  in  past  times  have  been  found  by  more  accurate 
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obsen^ation  to  be  absurd,  and  have  been  dropped  by  the 
way,  and  are  now  numbered  and  classified  with  the 
huge  monsters — ^ themselves  not  less  monstrous — the 
ichtbyosaurians  and  the  plesiosauriana  of  the  old  geolog- 
ical periods  of  our  world's  history."  * 

While  the  present  advocates  of  the  Development 
Theory  put  forth  in  general  a  bold  front,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  by  no  means  themselves  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  truth.  They  dilfer  widely  among  them- 
selves on  many  important  ix)ints;  indeed  hardly  any 
two  of  them  agree.  Lamark  diflered  from  all  who  pre- 
ceded him.  The  author  of  Tii£  Vestiges  of  Creafhn 
left  Lamark  behind.  Mr.  Darwin  sets  both  of  these 
gentlemen  aside.  M.  Tremaux  controverts  all  the 
l-easoninga  of  Darwin  in  favor  of  a  new  theory  of  his 
own.  Lamark  believed  in  spontaneous  generation^  Bar* 
win  does  not.  The  author  of  Tfte  Vcstifjcs  cx|)ounded  a 
law  of  Development,  and  Mr.  Darwin  displaces  it  by 
Natural  Selection.  Darwin  holds  that  life  began  in  the 
water,  Tremaux  repudiates  this  notion  and  asserts  that 
the  soil  is  the  origin  of  all  life.  Huxley  puts  forth  the 
idea  that  life  may  come  from  dead  matter^  Darwin 
Ijelieves  that  life  was  first  breathed  by  the  Creator  into 
three  or  four  low  and  simple  forms.  Darwin  teaches 
that  Man  in  common  with  all  other  animals  is  the 
product  of  Natural  Selection,  Wallace,  his  co-theorist, 
asserts  that  Natural  Selection  with  all  its  resources 
IB   utterly   inadequate   to   account  for    the    origin   and 


•  Barnes'  Evidence*  of  Chrittianity  in  the  Ninmenth  Century,  p.  03. 
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structure  of  the  humati  race.  Thus  we  find  the  moftt 
distinguished  leaders  iii  the  field  at  hopeless  war  among 
themselves. 

Some  of  these  great  theorists  evidently  feel  that  the  his- 
tory and  experience  of  the  past  suggest  caution — suggest 
that  in  their  heroic  march  it  would  not  be  wisdom  to 
destory  all  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  so  cut  oif  every 
chance  for  retreat.  Hence  wo  hear  a  leader  among  them. 
Professor  Huxley,  hold  language  such  as  this — "I  accept 
Darwin*8  hypothesis  provisionally  in  exactly  the  same 
way  a«  I  accept  any  other  hypothesis.  Men  of  science 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  creeds ;  they  are  bound  by 
articles  of  no  sort ;  there  is  not  a  single  belief  that  it  is 
not  a  bounden  duty  with  them  to  hold  with  a  light  hand 
and  to  part  with  it,  cheerfully,  the  moment  it  is  really 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  any  fact,  great  or  smalL  And 
if  in  course  of  time  I  see  good  reasons  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing, I  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  before  yoUy  and 
pointing  out  any  change  in  my  opinion  without  finding 
the  slightest  occasion  to  blush  for  so  doing.  So  I  say 
that  we  accept  this  view  (Mr.  Darwin's)  as  we  accept 
any  other,  so  long  as  it  will  help  us,  and  we  feel  bound 
to  retain  it  only  so  long  as  it  will  serve  our  great  purpose 
— the  improvement  of  Man's  estate  and  the  widening  of 
his  knowledge.  The  moment  this,  or  any  other  concep- 
tion ceases  to  be  useful  for  these  purposes^  away  with  it 
to  the  four  winds ;  we  care  not  what  becomes  of  it !  "* 
This  assuredly  is  a  statement  whose  inconsistency  can  be 


•  Huxley's  Origin  of  Specks^  p.  145, 
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equalled  only  by  the  absurdities  of  the  theory  its  author 
f^eeks  to  uplioM<  Here  is  a  public  instructor,  after 
haviug  employed  all  his  distinguished  ability  and  influ- 
ence to  propagate  a  doctrine  of  the  gravest  bearings 
among  men,  who  then  tunis  round  and  says  he  would 
not  be  pledged  to  it,  nor  blush  to  change  and  cast  it  to 
the  winds  any  day  for  another.  No  man  coniident  that 
his  position  is  firm  and  safe  can  be  so  ready  to  abandon 
it.  No  man  believing  that  what  he  holds  is  the  truth 
can  be  thus  willing  to  part  with  it.  Such  language  ia 
not  consistent  with  Jtoiieai  conviction  that  the  theory  set 
forth  is  agreeable  to  truth  and  fact.  It  may  consist  very 
well  with  a  fanciful  conjecture,  or  a  mere  hypothesm — and 
this,  in  truths  is  all  there  is  of  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment. No  impartial  reader  of  such  a  passage  as  the 
above  can  escape  the  conviction,  that  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  this  doctrine  do  not  realty  believe  it  them- 
Bclves. 

The  advocates  of  Development  have  all  along  labored 
to  create  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  that  the 
wise  and  learned  ai*e  for  the  most  part  with  them  in 
their  views,  and  that  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  are 
the  ill-informed,  the  interested,  and  the  bigoted  and 
superstitious  classes.  This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
wide  of  being  a  correct  statement — indeed,  it  seems  very 
much  like  the  old  policy,  that  would  win  over  adherent« 
by  representing  the  victory  as  being  all  but  won.  This, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  is  far  from  being  the  ca(*e—  -so  far,  that 
Uie  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin  is  known  to  be  on  the  wane. 
Of  late  there  has  been  clearly  manifested  a  disposition, 
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even  among  those  t\'1io  were  at  first  taken  with  the 
theory,  carefully  to  review  it.  St.  George  Mivart,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  naturalist.^,  says, 
*'  Though  by  no  means  di.'^jwsed  originally  to  dissent 
from  the  theory  of  ^  Natural  Selection,'  if  only  its  diffi- 
culties could  be  solved,  I  have  found  each  euccefssive 
year  that  deeper  consideration  aud  more  careful  ex- 
amination have  more  and  more  brought  home  to  me 
the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  ...  In  spite 
of  all  the  resources  of  a  fertile  imagination,  he  is  re- 
duced  to  the  ajssertion  of  a  paradox  as  great  aa  any  he 
opposes."  * 

"  It  has  been  fashionable  among  evolutionists,'*  says 
the  author  of  ^ikr  2Imidi\  "  to  claim  in  a  vague  way, 
that  all  the  German  Science  and  culture  are  in  favor 
of  the  new  views ;  but  an  actual  search  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  professors  among  German  publications  on 
the  Development  H3  pothesis,  discloses  the  fact  that,  out 
of  some  thirty  works  issued  within  a  certain  time,  more 
than  twenty  were  against  the  hypothesis,  and  these  as 
much  superior  to  the  others  in  ability  and  in  the  repute 
of  their  authors,  as  they  were  in  number." + 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  last  edition  of  The  Oriffin  0/  Spe- 
cies, admits  that  ''  authors  of  the  highest  eminence  seem 
to  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  view  that  each  species  has 
been  independently  created."  And  in  the  same  work 
he  acknowledges  that,  "the  transitional  forms  joining 
living  and  extinct  species  not  being  found — tlie  Budden 


•  Qenesia  0/  Speciea,  pp.  74,  75. 
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manner  in  which  several  groups  of  species  first  appear 
in  Kuroi>ean  formations — the  almost  entire  absence,  as 
at  prewnt  known,  of  formations  rieh  in  fossils  benentlt 
the  Cambrian  strata — are  all  undoubtedly  difficulties  of 
the  moHt  serious  nature.  We  see  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
most  eminent  palaeontologists,  namely,  Curier^  Agamiz, 
Betrrandcj  Plctel,  Falconer^  E.  Forbes,  etc.,  and  all  our 
greatest  geologists,  as  Lt/ell,  Murvhlaon^  iSeJ(/ivkl,\  etc., 
have  unanimously,  often  vehemently,  maintained  the 
immutability  of  species,"*  And  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  Descent  of  Muu  he  regretfully  observes  that  "  Of 
the  older  and  honored  chiefs  in  natural  science,  many 
unfortunately  are  still  opposed  to  evolution  in  every 
form."  YeSj  we  may  add,  and  not  a  few  of  them  still 
bow  with  humility  and  unabated  devotion  lK?fore  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  toward  the  Ci'oss 
of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  holds  the  following  unequivocal 
language — "The  various  hypotheses  of  Development,  of 
which  Darwin's  theory  is  only  a  new  and  special  %*ei-8ion, 
are  indeed  destitute  of  pixwf ;  and  in  the  form  which 
they  have  as  yet  assumed,  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
they  involve  such  violations  of,  or  departures  fmm,  till 
that  we  know  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  scientific  basis."  f 

A/rassiz — higher  authority  we  could  not  quote — is 
equally  clear  and  decisive  in  his  testimony;  "I  wisli 
to  enter  my  earnest  protest  against  the  transmutation 


♦  Ory/i»  of  Si>eciett,  pp.  28»,  428. 
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theory,"  he  says.  "It  is  my  belief  that  natiiralibts  are 
chasing  a  phantom,  in  their  search  after  same  material 
gi'iidatioii  among  created  beings,  by  which  the  whole 
antmal  kingdom  may  have  been  derived  by  successive 
development  from  a  single  germ,  or  from  a  few  germs. 
I  confess  that  there  seems  to  nie  a  repulsive  poverty  in 
this*  material  explanation,  that  is  contradicted  by  the 
intellectual  grandeur  of  the  universe.  I  insist  that  this 
theory  is  opposed  to  the  processes  of  nature  as  we  have 
been  able  to  appreliend  them ;  that  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  Embryology  and  Palaeontology,  the  former 
showing  us  norms  of  development  as  distinct  and  per- 
sistent for  each  group  as  are  the  fossil  types  of  each 
period  revealed  to  us  by  the  latter ;  and  that  the  experi- 
ments on  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  plants,  on 
which  its  adherents  ba^se  their  views,  are  entirely  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand,"* 

The  same  high  authority,  in  a  lecture  recently  deliv- 
ered in  Cambridge  Uuivci'sity,  says,  **  That  presentation 
of  palaiontological  phenomena  which  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  wiiole  animal  kingdom  has  been  mar- 
sfhalled  in  a  consecutive  procession  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  ending  with  the  highest,  k  /ohe  to  nature. 
There  is  no  inevitable  i*epetition,  no  meclionical  evolu- 
tion in  the  geological  ssuocession  of  organic  life.  It  has 
the  correspondence  of  comiected  plan.  It  has  just  that 
kind  of  resemblance  in  the  parts,  ho  much  and  no  more, 
as   always   characteriaea    intellectual   work    proceeding 
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from  the  same  source.  It  has  that  freedom  of  manifested 
tion,  that  independence,  which  characterKses  the  work 
of  Mind  as  compared  with  the  w^ork  of  Zawt.  I  believe 
that  all  tliese  correspondences  between  the  different 
aBpects  of  animal  life  are  the  manifestations  of  Mind  act- 
ing consciously  with  intention  toward  one  object  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
working  of  our  minds ;  it  is  an  instinctive  recognition 
of  a  mental  power  with  which  our  own  is  akin,  manifest* 
ing  itself  in  nature.  For  this  reaaon  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  do  I  hold  that  this  world  of  oura  is  not 
the  result  of  the  action  of  vticonscious  or(/amc /orcestj  but 
the  work  of  AN  IntelligenTj  Conscious  Power."  * 

While  men  of  the  scientific  ability  and  standing  of 
AgasBiz  and  Dana  in  this  country,  of  Sir  William  Thomp- 
son and  the  Duke  of  Argryll  in  England,  and  of  Milne- 
Edwards  and  hie  school  in  France,  opixjae  the  Develops 
ment  Theory,  not  only  by  their  authority,  but  by  their 
facts  and  arguments,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  hypothesis  are  far  enough  from  being  so 
certain  of  their  victory  as  they  claim. 

Thus  far,  nothing  which  pcience  has  discovered  either 
contradicts  or  travernes  the  simple  narrtitive  of  creation, 
tm  given  in  the  Christian  Scriptures — And  Omt  create 
every  limno  treahiire.  thnf  mateth^  offer  his  Jcivd. 

From  the  discoveries  of  science  Christianity  has 
nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope,  No  disclosures 
of  the  past,  numerous  and  varied  a«  they  have  been, 
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Lave  in  anywise  damaged  or  tarnished  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  proved  most 
efficient  auxiliaries,  and  fumiabed  the  most  glorious 
illustrations  of  the  truths  which  He  taught ;  and  history 
thus  warrants  us  to  expect  that  whatever  may  yet  be 
discovered  among  plants  or  animals,  whatever  may 
be  dug  from  the  mountains  or  dredged  from  the  deep, 
will  assuredly  yield  their  willing  tribute,  and  lay  it 
meekly  at  His  feet  The  sceptical  evolutionist  of  to-day 
may  be  confident  that  his  new  theory  is  going  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
may  already  *xuU  in  the  prospect  of  its  overthrow — and 
the  timid  believer  may  be  alarmed  by  Ida  bold  preten- 
sionB,  and  may  tremble  for  the  result.  But  how  vain 
are  the  expectations  of  the  one,  and  how  groundless  the 
fears  of  the  other  t  "It  is  the  fifti:th  time  in  which 
Christianity  has  seemed  to  the  sanguine  infidel  and 
the  timorous  believer  to  be  in  great  i>eril  j  and  yet  not 
even  an  outpost  has  been  lost  in  this  persistent  warfare. 
Discoveries  in  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry  and 
Physiology  have  often  looked  threatening  lor  a  while ; 
but  how  entirely  have  they  melted  away  before  brighter 
light  and  more  careful  study  I  Moreover  every  new 
assault  upon  Chriatianity  seems  to  develop  its  inherent 
Btrength,  and  to  weaken  the  power  of  its  adversaries ; 
because,  once  discomfited,  they  can  never  rise  again.  It 
will  be  time  for  the  infidel  to  begin  to  hope,  when  he 
ghall  see,  what  he  has  not  yet  seen,  a  single  stone  struck 
from  one  of  the  bastions  of  this  massive  fortress  by  hi^ 
artillery.     And   strange    that   any   believer   should   be 
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dtmouB  for  the  futui'e,  when  the  history  of  the  past 
shows  him  that  every  science,  which  for  a  time  has  been 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  made  to  assume 
a  Iiostile  attitude,  has,  in  the  end,  turned  out  to  be  an 
efficient  ally."  * 

II.  Toe  Origin  of  Mait. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  Origin  of  Man  is  explicit, 
full,  and  peculiar.  He  is  declared  to  be  a  creation  of 
God — to  be  the  product  of  a  dxMincl  and  immediate  act  of 
His  almighty  power.  He  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  the 
Creator's  last  and  crowning  work  hi  this  lower  world. 

As  we  peruse  the  first  great  chapter  of  the  Bible  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  when  we  come  to  the  opening  of 
the  account  of  Man's  creation,  the  inspired  narrative 
assumes  a  different  tone,  and  employs  a  loftier  and  more 
solemn  diction,  as  if  expressly  to  intimate  his  pre- 
eminent distinction  above  all  the  living  creatures  which 
had  been  produced  before.  Instead  of  simply  issuing 
His  Jiat  as  heretofore,  the  Creator  is  now  described  as  if 
stepping  forth  from  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  deed  of  special  importance.  To 
denote  the  superior  nature  and  high  destiny  of  the  being 
about  to  be  created,  the  Elouim  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding to  the  work  with  measured  delilxiration,  and  aa 
the  result  of  Self-consultation — Ami  (Jod  sald^  Let  tw 
ffirt^'e  man.  And  to  indicate  the  direct  and  peculiar 
derivation  of  the  creature  nian^  not  only  is  his   htnliji 
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doscribed  as  having  been  formed  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  Godj  but  his  spirit  also  as  having  been  given 
by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty — ihid  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  Hie  dust  of  ike  yroiind^  and  breathed  into 
Ins  nostriU  the  Ireath  of  life^  and  man  became  a  living 
soul. 

The  creature  called  intx:)  being  in  this  wonderful  num- 
ner,  we  are  told  in  very  explicit  terms,  was  of  a  character 
diflering  widely  from  all  other  li\dng  things  which  God 
had  made — ^Sb  God  created  ma/i  in  his  own  tmage,  in  the 
IMAGE  OF  God  created  he  him:  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  This  image  consisted  not  in  figure  and  lineaments 
of  body»  for  God  is  a  Spirit^  and  no  material  form  can 
bear  any  similitude  to  Him.  This  image  and  likeness 
lay  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  consisted  in  its  capacities  to 
resemble  God  in  His  moral  attributes — in  a  twiwc?  capable 
of  true  knowledge,  a  coJisclence  to  distinguish  right  and 
wrong,  affections  to  delight  in  holiness,  and  a  heart  to 
love  God  with  all  its  powere.  These  mental  and  moral 
endowments  elevated  man  incomparably  above  every 
living  creature  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,  and  as 
the  Creator  purposed  and  declared,  gave  hiui  dominion 
tuver  the  fsh  of  the  sea,  and  orer  the  foivl  of  the  mi\  and 
omr  evert/  living  tJiimj  that  moved  upon  the  earth. 

The  Sacred  Eecord,  moreover,  relates  to  ns  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  first  human  pair  did  not  long 
retain  this  their  original  high  position  and  holy  char- 
acter; that  through  temptation  they  sinned  and  fell,  and 
transmitted  to  all  their  posterity  their  own  sinful  and 
fallen  likeness  ;  and  that  thus  by  one  man  »in  entered  into 
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the  tcorldj  and  death  by  sin.  Such  is  the  Inspired  ni»tory 
of  tlie  origin  of  the  human  race. 

Widely  and  essentially  different  from  all  this  is  the 
acctiunt  which  evolutionists  undertake  to  read  to  us. 
The  theory  of  these,  as  before  stated,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction lietween  man  and  the  brute  aa  to  his  origin ;  he, 
like  all  else  that  live  and  move  upon  the  earth,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  has  been  evolved  orujinalJi'  from  some 
low  and  larval  form,  but  proximafelt/  from  the  Old  World 
branch  of  the  Simiuda^  i^r  monkey  family.  "  Man," 
my»  Mr.  Darwin,  "is  certninly  descended  from  some 
npe-like  creature — a  hiiiry  quadruped,  furuishcd  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arborial  in  its  habits, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  old  world."  '■  **  The  early  pro- 
genitore  of  man,"  he  says  again j  "  were  no  doubt  well 
covered  with  liair,  both  sexes  having  beards  :  their  cars 
were  pointed  and  coptiblc  of  movement;  and  their  Ixjflit's 
Krere  provided  with  a  tail,  having  the  proper  muscles. 
,  .  .  The  males  were  provided  with  great  canine  teeth, 
which  served  them  as  formidable  ^veapons."-}-  Such  is 
the  picture  drawn  of  our  early  parentage ;  and  though 
expressly  admonished  by  Mr.  Darwin  that  "we  need  not, 
be  ashamed  of  it,"  yet  wo  are  forced  to  confess  that,  to 
U!*,  it  is  alike  horrid  and  repulsive,  and  that  we  involun- 
tarily shrink  from  it! 

The  iScripture  account  of  Man's  origin,  and  tbat  oifercd 
by  the  Development  llyiMjthesis,  are  thus  radically  and 
essentially   different;    to   reconcile    them,    therefore,   ih 
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hopeless,  ia  imposBible;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  prooounce 
the  futile  attempts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  do  bo  as 
l>emg  simply  profane  ;  for  of  which  of  the  descendants  of 
a  "hairy  quadruped"  can  it  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
that  it  was  brought  forth  in  ihe  image  and  Ukenem  f>f 
(rod?  Or,  at  what  point  in  its  lineage  or  history  did 
the  ape-like  creature  mt^  and  fidly  and  hring  comlemna- 
iion  upon  all  ita  offftpring  f  But  we  refrain  from  pressing 
Buc'h  questions— they  are  unaeetnly. 

No  theory  could  easily  be  imagined  more  fundament- 
ally adverse  to  Christianity  than  that  of  development 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin;  its  direct  and 
undiRguisable  bearing  is  to  sap  and  remove  the  yery 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  Man's  original  right- 
eousness, his  fall  into  sin  and  condemnation^  and  his 
redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ — these  three  arc  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  But 
this  theory  does  away  with  all  these.  By  ascribing  the 
origin  of  man  to  a  hairy  brute,  it  denies  his  primitive 
righteousness;  by  denying  his  original  righteousness,  it 
denieB  his  fall ;  by  denying  his  fiiU,  it  denies  his  redemp- 
tion therefrom  by  the  death  of  Christ.  It  denies  that 
primitive  man  had  any  knowledge  of  or  l>elief  in  "  a  God 
liating  sin  and  loving  righteousness."  It  is  evident^  then, 
that  under  the  garb  of  Development  we  discover  an 
insidious  but  deadly  foe  to  our  holy  religion,  that  hopes, 
by  thus  gnawing  at  its  roots,  to  sec  its  whole  fair  fonn 
wither  away  from  the  earth. 

This  theory,  moreover,  denies  to  man  an  immortal 
spirit,  and  blots  out  all  his  hope  of  future  existence.     If, 
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&a  this  hypothesis  asserts,  there  has  descended  from  the 
monkey  a  series  of  advancing  and  improvmg  creatures, 
each  succeeding  one  less  ape-like  and  more  human- 
like, until  at  length  they  developed  into  man ;  it  follows 
tliat  man's  mind  has  been  derived  from  the  monkey 
mind,  just  as  his  body  has  been  derived  from  the 
monkey  body — the  two  animals,  man  and  the  men  key  > 
are  in  their  nature  identical  j  there  is,  there  can  |je,  no 
essential  difierence.  This  Darwin  openly  avows,  and 
persistently  attempts  to  prove.  Man,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  is  merely  a  more  perfectly  developed  animal. 
Hence  we  are  landed  in  this  dilemma — we  must  either 
hold  that  all  monkeys  have,  like  men,  immortal  souls  j 
or,  that  all  men,  like  monkeys,  are  soul-less  and  doomed 
to  eternal  extinction — conclusions  alike  repugnant  to 
religion  and  to  common  sense. 

The  representation  that  man  has  descended  from 
"  a  hairy  quadruped "  is  not  less  degrading  in  its  inllu- 
ence  than  it  is  repulsive  in  its  aspect  and  profane  in  its 
spirit.  This  attempt  to  give  man  a  brutish  origin,  not 
only  lowers  him  in  the  weale  of  being,  but  in  his  own. 
estimation,  and  tends  inevitably  to  injure  and  degrade 
hiB  character.  Let  our  children  once  be  brought  to 
believe  that  they  are  but  brothers  and  sisters  to  the 
apea,  instead  of  being  the  offspring  of  God,  and  that 
their  forefathers  were  but  beasts  in  the  forests,  and  it 
will  take  away  from  them  the  mont  powerful  of  motives 
to  act  a  rational,  worthy  and  noble  part  on  the  great 
sta>ge  of  human  life. 

This  materialistic  doctrine,  wc  have  sufficient  reasons 


to  believe,  is  already  beginning  to  produce  its  direful  but 
legitimate  fruits.  Denying,  as  it  doeSy  all  real  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  beast,  between  the  spirit  of  the 
brute  that  goeth  downward  and  the  spirit  of  man  tlint 
goeth  upward,  and  thus  banishing  from  the  mind  and 
heart  all  sense  of  auxountahUlty — who  but  must  flee  thnt 
its  direct  and  certain  tendency  is  to  take  away  the  fear 
of  God  from  before  the  eyes  of  men,  to  break  down  all 
the  restraints  arising  from  an  apprehenBion  of  His  right- 
eous judgment,  and  to  extinguish  all  hope,  all  desire  of 
His  approbation  and  reward  in  a  future  state?  Those 
teachers  who  would  make  man  believe  that  he  is  a  brute 
in  his  origin,  take  the  most  effectual  course  to  make  him 
a  brute  in  his  character;  and  they  are,  we  doubt  not,  in 
no  trivial  measure  accountable  for  the  reckless  disregard 
and  violation  of  law,  human  and  divine — the  low  estimate 
pet  on  human  rights  and  human  life,  and  the  frequent 
dark  and  shocking  crimes — ^that  have  so  marked  tho 
past  few  years. 

Of  all  this  it  will  be  sufficient  proof  to  quote  a  single 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Darwin's  work.  Speaking  of  Natural 
Selection  as  affecting  civilized  nations^  he  £ays:  "With 
savages  the  weak  in  body  or  mind  are  soon  eliminated 
{i,  f.,  are  killed  off),  and  those  that  survive  commonly 
exhibit  a  vigorous  state  of  health.  We  civilized  men* 
on  the  other  hand,  do  our  utmost  to  check  the  pi-occss 
of  elimination ;  we  build  afyUims  for  the  imbecile,  the 
maimed  and  the  sick  ;  we  institute  poor-laws,  and  our 
medical  men  exert  their  utmost  xkill  to  save  the  life  of 
every  one  to  the  lost  moment.    There  is  reason  to  be- 
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Ijeve  that  vaccination  has  preserved  thousands,  who 
from  a  weak  constitution  would  fonnerlyhave  succumbed 
to  small-pox.  Thus  the  weak  members  of  civilized  socie- 
ties propagate  their  kind.  No  one  who  has  attended  to 
the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  will  doubt  that  ihh  tnuHt 
he  highly  wjurious  to  the  race  of  man.  It  is  surprising 
how  soon  a  want  of  care,  or  care  wrongly  directedj  leads 
to  the  degeneration  of  a  domestic  race ;  but  excepting 
in  the  case  of  man  himself,  hardly  anyone  is  so  ignorant 
ns  to  allow  his  worst  animals  to  breed."  *  Thus  plainly 
are  we  given  to  understand,  that  in  building  asylums 
for  the  imbGcile,  the  maimed,  the  sick  ;  instituting  poor- 
laws  ;  administering  vaccination — endeavoring  thus  to 
prolong  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures — we  are  directing 
our  care  vrrongli/,  and  causinff  a  degeneration  of  the  race 
of  man  I  Who  would  wish,  who  would  con  sen  tj  to  have 
such  a  passage  as  the  above  introduced  into  our  national 
School  Books?  Could  any  sentiment  or  principle  be 
inculcated  more  ruinous  to  morals,  or  more  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  more  withering  to  all  the 
kindly  feelings  of  our  nature?  And  that  dark  hint 
at  "elimination" — what  more  effectual  encouragement 
could  be  given  to  the  commission  of  Infanticide  and 
FoDticidcj  crimes  already  so  shockingly  prevalent? 

Again  :  This  theory  which  would  identify  the  human 
race  with  the  brutes  of  the  forest,  and  avers  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  doomed  to  the  same  fate, 
tends  to  work  national  as  well  as  individual  evih    When 
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sinful  and  selfish  and  sensual  beings,  as  fallen  humanity 
are  Aiund  to  be,  are  taught,  as  they  are  by  the  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature  to  Mtm, 
no  leFs  than  to  beast,  that  the  strong  should  trample 
down  and  exterminate  the  weak,  and  that  when  they 
are  successful  in  doing  so,  they  are  only  inheriting  their 
legitimate  destiny  as  "  the  fittest  to  survive "^ — what 
results,  what  fruits  could  bo  looked  for  from  such  a  doc- 
trine but  high-handed  injustice,  oppression  and  cruelty, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  suffering,  slavery  and  extermina- 
tion on  the  other?  Is  not  the  tendency,  if  not  the 
design,  of  evolutionism,  therefore,  to  favor  the  strong, 
and  to  crush  the  weak — to  elevate  the  favored  few,  and 
to  depress  the  less  fortunate  multitude  ?  Is  not  its  very 
ppirit  that  of  the  tyrant's  maxim,  *' Might  makes  right?" 
Certain  it  is  that.  The  Survival  of  the  Fittesf^  and  Lib- 
erty, Fraternity  and  Equality  can  never  be  inscribed 
on  the  same  banner. 

Though  the  arguments  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  against  the  transmutation  of  Species  in  general, 
are  of  course  of  equal  force  against  this  transformation 
of  monkeys  into  men ;  nay,  are  of  tenfold  greater  force, 
for  the  gulf  which  divides  man  from  tlte  monkey  is 
incomparably  broader  and  deeper  than  the  intervals 
which  separate  the  different  species  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tures— yet,  conclusive  as  those  arguments  are,  the  evil 
bearings  of  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  as  alx>ve 
indicated,  render  it  necessary  to  consider  particularly 
the  more  specific  facts  urged  by  evolutionists  in  support 
of  the  idea  that  man  is  descended  from  the  monkev. 
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The  arguments  offered  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
the  human  race  is  descended  from  the  ape  race  are 
mainly  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  exist  certain 
points  of  similaritj^  between  the  bodily  structure  of  man 
and  that  of  the  ape.  *'  It  is  notorious,"  says  Mr.  Dar- 
win, *'  that  man  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  type 
or  model  with  other  mammals.  All  the  bones  in  his 
fikeleton  can  be  compared  with  corresponding  bones  in  a 
monkey,  hat,  or  seal.  So  it  ie  with  his  musclea,  nerves, 
bloodvessels,  and  internal  viscera.  The  brain,  the  most 
im|M)rtant  of  all  the  organs,  follows  the  same  law,  aa 
hbown  by  Huxley  and  other  anatomists."  * 

This  statement,  in  a  general  and  qualified  sense,  is 
correct.  All  admit  that  man  has  an  animal  nature  j 
and  there  is  no  question  that  his  bodily  frame  is  con- 
Ktructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  other  mam- 
mal creatures.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Like  other 
mammals,  man  \^  made  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being  on  the  earth,  in  connection  with  and  in  depend- 
ence on  its  material  productions.  He  is  made  to  eat 
and  drink,  to  rest  and  sleep,  like  them,  and  'to  perform 
numerous  other  functions  precisely  similar  to  theirs. 
Hence  his  Ixxiily  structure  and  theirs  of  necessity  must 
exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance,  more  or  less  remote. 
The  animal  frame  of  man^  all  acknowledge,  has  been 
moulded  after  tlie  same  general  type  as  other  mammals  5 
but  that  nfibrds  no  grounds  for  the  assumption  that  they 
are  of  the   same  origin.     All  steam-engines  are  con- 
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structed  on  the  same  general  principle,  and  have  nifiny 
parts  that  can  be  compared  one  with  another  j  but  that 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Stationary  Engine  in  the  factory, 
and  the  Loooniutive  on  the  Railroad,  have  been  made 
in  the  same  workshop,  much  less  that  both  have  de- 
scended from  one  and  the  same  engine  parent.  Miin'd 
corporeal  frame  resembles  that  of  the  ape,  not  because 
lie  is  descended  from  the  ape,  but  because  he  requires 
for  his  iiabitat  and  special  mode  of  life  precisely  Buch  a 
bodily  Btructure  aa  he  possesses.  If  this  argument  of 
evolutionists  is,  in  itself,  worth  anything,  it  will  prove 
quite  as  conclusively  that  the  ape  is  descended  from 
man— indeed,  a  little  more  so,  for  to  degenerate  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  is  by  far  the  more  prevalent  course 
of  nature. 

Of  extant  or  living  monkeys,  which  the  advocates  of 
Development  designate  as  being  w«»-like,  there  are  four 
tribes,  the  Gibbon,  the  Orang,  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the 
Gorilla;  and  of  these  they  have  chosen  the  last  for  com- 
parison with  man,  as  coming  upon  the  whole  the  nearest 
to  the  human  form,  and  for  this  reason  serving  their 
puqiose  best.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  observa- 
tions for  the  most  part  to  the  same. 

Between  Man  and  the  Gorilla  there  exist  many  points 
of  wide  and  distinctive  difference^  and  to  these  we  now 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

1.  Difference  in  general  asj^eci  and  habits. — The  Gorilla 
in  an  inhabitant  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  western 
Africa.  It  is  a  savage-looking  quadruped,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  coarse  black  hair,  excepting  the  face  and  ears. 
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Standing  on  its  hinil  legs,  which  it  sometiraes  awkwardly 
does,  it  is  found  to  measure  nearly  five  feet  in  height. 
Aci*08s  the  shoulders  it  is  disproportionately  broad,  the 
girth  of  i(s  chest  being  almost  equal  to  its  height.  The 
face  is  of  a  dark  brown  coIoFj  almost  black.  The  face 
in  very  wide  and  of  great  elongation.  The  eyes  are  very 
largo;  the  no&e  broad  and  quite  flat,  with  wide  open 
nostrils.  The  cranium  is  low  and  of  very  small 
capacity  J  the  muzzle  broad,  and  exhibiting  a  frightful 
array  of  teeth ;  the  lips  are  coarse  and  prominent,  the 
under  one  being  remarkably  elastic  and  mobile,  and, 
when  the  animal  is  enraged,  hangs  down  over  the  chin. 
On  the  head  is  a  high  ridge,  or  crest  of  hair,  resembling 
mane,  which  meets  a  transverse  ridge  of  the  same  running 
round  from  the  back  of  one  ear  to  the  other.  The 
animal  has  the  power  of  niovijig  the  scalp  freely  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  when  angry  is  said  to  contract 
it  strongly  over  the  brow,  thua  bringing  down  the  hairy 
ridge,  and  pointing  the  hair  forward,  bo  as  to  pre^nt  a 
most  ferocious  aspect. 

The  neck  is  short,  thick,  and  hairy;  the  arms  are 
very  long,  reaching  Bome  way  below  the  knee ;  and  the 
hands  are  huge,  the  thumb  being  much  larger  than  the 
fingers. 

The  gait  IS  shuffling  J  the  motion  of  the  body,  which 
is  never  upright  as  in  man,  but  bent  forwai"d,  is  rolling 
from  side  to  side;  it  advances  by  thrusting  its  arms 
forward,  resting  the  hands  on  the  ground,  and  then 
giving  the  body  a  half-jumping,  half-swinging  motion 
between  them. 
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The  dwelling  of  the  Gorilla,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
called  a  dwelling,  consists  simply  of  a  few  sticks  and 
leavesj  supported  by  the  crotches  and  liniba  of  a  tree;  it 
affords  no  shelter  from  rain  or  sunshine,  and  is  occupied 
only  at  night. 

The  Gorilla  is  an  exceedingly  ferocious  animal ;  it 
never  runs  from  man,  and  is  an  object  of  terror  to  the 
natives.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  male  is  first  seen,  he 
gives  a  terrific  yell  that  resounds  far  and  wide  through 
the  forest.  His  enormous  jaws  are  widely  open  at  each 
expiration.  He  always  rises  to  his  feet  when  making  an 
attack,  though  he  approaches  his  antagonist  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture. 

Though  he  never  lies  in  wait,  yet,  when  he  hears, 
sees,  or  scents  a  man,  he  immediately  uttcra  his  char- 
acteristic cry,  prepares  for  an  attack,  and  always  acta  on 
the  offensive.  The  cry  he  utters  resembles  a  grunt 
more  than  a  growl,  and  is  similar  to  the  cry  of  the 
Chimpanzee,  when  irritated^  but  vastly  kuder.  His 
preparation  consists  in  attending  the  females  and  young 
ones,  by  which  he  is  usually  accompanied,  to  a  little 
distance.  He,  however,  soon  returns,  with  Iiis  crest 
erected  and  projecting  forward,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and 
his  under  lip  thro\m  down,  presenting  an  suspect  of 
indescribable  ferocity  \  at  the  same  time  he  utters  his 
uaual  yell,  designed,  it  would  seem,  to  terrify  his  antag- 
onist. Instantly,  unless  he  is  disabled  by  a  well-directed 
shot,  he  makes  an  onset,  and,  striking  his  antagonist 
with  the  palm  of  his  hands,  or  seizing  him  with  a  grasp 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  he  dashes  him  on  the 
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ground  and  lacerates  him  with  his  tusks.  Such  is  the 
power  of  his  great  jaws  that  he  can,  it  is  said,  instantly 
crush  the  barrel  of  a  muBket  between  hia  teeth;  and 
his  exceeding  savage  nature  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  implacable  desperation  of  the  young,  wliichj  so  far  as 
tried,  have  proved  utterly  untamable. 

Such  are  the  character  and  aRjiect  of  the  Gorilla — 
mans  fieareai  aV^f  Now,  who  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
simple  common  sense,  contemplates  this  animal,  but 
must  instinctively  ask.  What  is  there  about  such  nn 
ugly  and  ferocious  beast  that  can  be  regarded  as  resem- 
bling man  ?  What  is  there  in  this  prone  and  savage 
quadruped  to  bo  compared  to  the  erect  and  graceful 
and  commanding  figure  of  man?  What  is  there  in  its 
brutish  face  that  makes  the  most  distant  approach  to 
the  human  countenance,  with  its  expressive  eye,  its 
intellectual  features,  its  affecting  tear,  and  the  charm 
of  its  smile?  No  more  than  in  the  grim  visage  of  a 
Grizzly  Bear* 

2.  Difference  in  lodihj  sfrvrhtre. — Man  differs  from  the 
Gorilla,  not  simply  in  external  appearance  and  expres- 
sion, but  also  in  the  pn>pt)irtions  and  conformations  of 
the  parts  and  members  composing  his  ^vhole  system — 
caseous,  muscular  and  nervous. 

There  is  a  marked  disproportion  in  the  comparative 
length  of  the  Arm»  and  Leg«  of  man  and  those  of  this 
npe.  Professor  Iluxley  takes  the  following  method  to 
show  this — if  we  call  the  length  of  the  spinal  colnmn  in 
man  100,  then  the  length  of  his  arm  will  be  SO,  of  his 
leg  117,  of  his  hand  2G,  and  of  his  foot  35,     If  in  like 
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manner  we  take  the  Gorilla's  spinal  column  to  be  100, 
its  arm  will  be  115,  its  leg  96,  its  hand  36,  and  its  foot 
41,  For  more  ready  comparison  wo  place  these  numbers 
side  b}-  Bide: 

I|iId«. 

Man ...-,  100 

Gorilb 100 

tHffereiice  per  cent 35 

Man  dificrs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  form  of  the  S^nne. 
This,  in  man,  is  marked  by  two  graceful  and  important 
curvatui'es,  both  of  which  are  absent  in  that  of  the 
Gorilla;  and  while  ho  has  but  twelve  pairs  of  Rlhs^  this 
ape  has  thirteen. 

Man  differs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  fihaiKJ  and  size  of 
the  Pelvis,  In  human  beings  the  haunch  bones  are 
expanded  in  order  to  give  support  to  their  viscera  during 
their  Iiabitual  erect  posture,  and  to  aiTord  a  place  of 
attachment  to  the  great  muBcles  which  enable  them  to 
as!?umc  and  prcservo  that  attitude.  In  both  these 
respects  the  bony  girdle  of  the  hips  in  man  diflers 
widely  from  that  of  this  ape  wliich  goes  oil  all-fours. 

Man  difl'cra  from  all  npe&  in  the  structure  of  the  Ft>ot. 
Apea  of  every  kind  have  the  great  toe  of  the  foot  so  con- 
Btrueted  as  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  other  tot^,  as  does 
the  thumb  the  fingers,  instead  of  being  parallel  with 
tliom,  and  exclusively  adapted  for  supporting  the  body 
on  the  ground.  And  all  apes  are  quadrupedal  in  their 
mode  of  progi'ession. 

Man  differs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  adaptations  of  the 
ITamh  While  the  hand  of  each  is  made  after  the  same 
plan  and  contains  the  same  nmnber  of  bones,  yet  the  two 
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instruments  differ  widely.  "  The  muscular  system  of 
the  thumb  alone,"  says  M.  Gratiolet,  "establishes  a  pro- 
found difference,  and  testifies  to  an  adaptation  to  very 
different  uses."  The  one  is  a  clumsy  paw,  whose  use  is 
limited  to  climbing  trees  and  plucking  wild  fruit,  the 
other  an  organ  so  adapted  and  correlated  to  reason  and 
inventive  genius  that  "  by  its  aid  the  earth  is  weighed, 
and  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  measured." 

Man  differs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  form  and  growtli 
of  the  Teeth.  ^*  The  teeth  of  man/'  says  Professor  Hux- 
ley, **  constitnte  a  regular  and  even  series — without  an  y 
break  and  without  any  marked  projection  of  one  tooth 
above  the  level  of  the  rest;  a  peculiarity  wlucli  is  shared 
by  no  other  living  mammal.  The  teeth  of  the  Gorilla, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibit  a  break  or  interval,  termed  the 
duistemfif  in  both  jaws.  The  sisie  of  the  eye-tooth  in  the 
Gorilla  being  m  great  that  it  projects  like  a  tusk,  far 
beyond  the  general  level  of  the  other  t«eth-  The  roots 
of  the  false  molar  teeth  in  the  Gorilla,  again,  are  more 
complex  than  in  man,  and  the  proportional  size  of  the 
molars  13  different.  The  Gorilla  has  the  crown  of  the. 
hindmost  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw  more  complex,  and 
the  order  of  eruption  of  the  jwnnanent  teeth  is  different; 
the  permanent  canines  making  their  appearance  before 
tlie  second  and  third  molars  in  Man,  and  after  them 
in  the  Gorilla.  Thus  the  teeth  of  the  Gorilla  exhibit 
marked  differences  from  those  of  Man  in  their  relative 
eize,  number  of  fan^,  and  order  of  appearance."* 


'  Jfan'*  P2ace  in  Nature,  p.  98. 
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Man  differs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  posseBsion  of  a 
Oiin;  this  feature  is  quite  wanting  in  the  Gorilla,  as 
also  in  the  Orang  and  Chimpanzee. 

"  The  differences  between  Man's  ShuXl  and  that  of  the 
Gorilla  are  truly  immense.  In  the  latter^  the  face, 
formed  largely  by  the  masaive  jaw-bones,  predominatea 
over  the  brain  case,  or  cranium  proper :  in  tl>e  former 
the  proportions  of  the  two  are  reversed.  In  the  man 
the  occipital  foramen^  through  which  passes  the  great 
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nervous  cord  connecting  the  brain  with  the  nerves  of 
the  body,  is  placed  just  behind  the  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  which  thus  becomes  evenly  balanced  in  the 
erect  posture  ;  in  the  Gorilla  it  lies  in  the  posterior  third 
of  that  base.  In  the  Man,  the  surface  of  the  skull  is 
comparatively  smooth,  and  the  supraciliary  ridges  or 
brow  prominences  usually  project  but  little — while,  in 
the  Gorilla,  vast  crests  are  developed  upon  the  skull  and 
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the   brow  ridges  overhang   the   cavernous  orbits,   like 
great  penthouses."  * 

Man  differs  immensely  from  the  Gorilla  aleo  in  the 
Capojclty  of  tim  Oranntm,  or  brain  caae.  The  collection*! 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Davis  and  Dr.  Morton  give  the  following 
figures  as  the  average  internal  capacity  of  the  cranium 
in  the  chief  races  of  man  : 

Teutonic  Family ,....,.,,, 9-t  cubic  iaches. 

Esquimaux 91  "  " 

Negroes ,.,.,..,....  85  "  " 

Auati-aliaiia  ...,..,.......,.,.- ',,.. 82  "  " 

Busljmen 77  "  '* 

Films  and  Cossacka. 08  "  " 

Average  S7|  "  " 

The  largest  Gorilla  cranium  examined,  according  to 
Professor  Huxley,  measured  34  i  cubic  inches ;  the  small- 
est 24  cubic  inches;  these  give  us  for  the  Gorilla  cranium 
an  average  of  29  i  cubic  inches.  We  see,  hence,  that  the 
average  human  brain  is  exactly  three  times  the  size 
of  the  average  Gorilla  brain.  Professor  R.  Wagner, 
who  carefully  weighed  more  than  900  human  brains, 
states,  "that  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  an  average 
European  child,  of  /our  years  old^  has  a  brain  twice  as 
large  aa  that  of  an  adult  Gorilla," 

Man  differs  from  the  Gorilla  in  the  formation  of  the 
Brain  itself.  Soemmering  enumerates  as  many  as  fifteen 
important  anatomical  differences.  The  ape  brain  ex- 
hibits but  a  skeleton  map  of  the  human  brain.  The  two 
differ  both  in  the  disposition  and  proportions  of  their 
convolutions ;  and  these  convolutions,  in  the  middle  aud 

*  Jfan's  Place  in  Nuture,  p.  93. 
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frontal  lobes,  are  developed,  M.  de  Quatrefages  informs 
U8,  ill  an  inverse  order  of  time. 

The  great  French  anatomist,  Cuvier,  held  that  the 
distinctions  between  Man's  organism  and  the  organism  of 
the  highest  among  the  beasts  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  that  the  human  race  cannot  be  classified  as 
Ixilonging  to  the  same  "Order"  with  auj  other  creature, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  "Order  by 
itself."  And  Professor  Owen,  at  the  present  time,  holds 
the  same  opinion. 

And  Professor  Huxley,  though  an  avowed  friend  of 
the  Development  Theory,  finds  himself  constrained  to 
i^iake  this  acknowledgment  —  "I  must  guard  myself 
against  a  form  of  misunderstanding,  which  \&  very  prev- 
alent, viz.,  that  the  structural  differences  between  Man 
and  the  highest  apes  are  small  and  insignificant.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity,  then,  of  distinctly  asserting, 
o»  the  contrary,  that  they  are  great  and  significant  j 
that  every  bone  of  a  Gorilla  bears  marks  by  which  it 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding  bone  of 
a  man ;  and  that  in  the  present  creation,  at  any  rate,  no 
intermediate  link  bridges  over  the  gap  between  Homo 
and  Trofjlodytes.  It  would  be  no  less  wrong  than  absurd 
to  deny  the  existence  of  this  chasm.  .  .  .  The  structural 
differences  between  Man  and  the  man-like  apes  certainly 
justify  our  regarding  him  as  constituting  a  Family  apart 
from  them."* 

To  tlie  above  we  may  odd  the  testimony  of  another 
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distmgiiished  natiiralist,  whose  acknowledged  abilities 
well  qualify  him  to  pronounce  an  opinioa  in  this  matter. 
M.  de  Quatrelagesij  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
Miificum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  in  a  hite  work  on 
this  subject,'''  has  entered  very  fully  into  the  question  of 
man's  descent  from  the  ajx}.  He  has  summed  up  the 
content-Ji  of  a  multitude  of  contemporary  works  on  this 
subject,  and  has  dehvered  this  as  lus  confirmed  opinion 
— that,  iit  an  anaiomkxtl  pAui  of  fietL\  the  Irammuiaiion 
of  the  ape  Into  Man  is  a  perfect  im/*msihlllii/, 

"  Man  and  apes  in  general,"  says  he,  "  present  a  most 
striking  contrast.  The  former  is  a  icaUdng  aulmal^  who 
walks  on  his  hind  legs ;  all  apes  are  vlunhitig  animaU, 
The  whole  locomotive  system  in  the  two  bears  the 
stamp  of  these  two  very  diflerent  intentions;  the  two 
types,  in  fact,  are  perfectly  distinct. 

**  The  very  remarkable  >vorks  of  Duvernoy  on  the 
Gorilla,  and  of  MM,  Gratiolet  and  Alix  on  the  Chim- 
panzee,  have  fully  confirmed  this  result  as  I'ogai'ds  the 
nian-like  apes — a  result  very  important,  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  ia  looked  at,  but  of  still  greater  value  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  apply  hjwaUf/  Darwin's  idea. 
These  recent  investigations  prove,  in  fact,  that  the  ape 
type,  however  highly  it  may  be  developed,  loses  nothing 
of  its  fundamental  character,  and  remains  always  per- 
fectly distinct  from  the  ty\vi  of  man ;  the  latter, 
tlierefore,  cannot  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  former. 

"  We  may  place^  side  by  side,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
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parison,  as  was  done  by  M.  Pruiier-Bey,  the  mo^t 
Mtrikiiig  characteristics  in  rntin  and  in  the  man-like  apes. 
As  the  result  we  ascertain  this  general  fact — that  there 
exists  an  hwev^  order  of  the  final  term  of  development 
in  the  sensitive  and  vegetative  apparatus,  m  the  i^js- 
tems  of  locomotion  and  reproduction. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  this  inverse  order  is  equally 
exliibited  in  the  series  of  phenomena  of  individual 
development. 

"  M.  Pruner-Bey  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case  with 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  teeth.  M.  Welker,  also,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  modifications  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  that  isj,  of  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  which  stands 
in  the  most  intimate  reflation  to  the  brain,  take  place 
inversely  in  the  man  and  ajx?.  The  sphenoidal  anfjh: 
diminishes  from  his  birth  in  man,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  ape  it  becomes  more  and  more  obtuse,  so  as  some- 
times to  become  entirely  extinct. 

"  But  there  is  another  fact  which  is  still  of  a  more 
important  character:  it  is  that  this  inverse  course  of 
devflopment  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  even  in  the 
brain  itself. 

**  In  man  and  the  man-like  ape,  tclien  in  an  adult  slate, 
there  exists  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  cerebral 
folds  a  certain  similarity  on  which  much  stress  has  been 
laid ;  but  this  resemblance  has  been,  to  some  extent,  a 
source  of  error,  for  tlie  result  is  attained  by  an  inverse 
course  of  action.  In  the  ape,  the  convolutions,  which 
form  the  middle  lobe,  make  their  appearance,  and  are 
completed,  before  the  anterior  convolutions  which  form 
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the  frontal  lolie.  In  man,  on  the  contraryj  the  frontal 
convolutions  are  the  first  to  appear,  and  those  of  the 
middle  lobe  are  sabsequently  developed. 

"It  13  evident  that  when  two  organized  lieings  follow 
an  inverse  course  in  their  growth,  the  more  highly 
developed  of  the  two  cannot  have  descended  from  the 
other  hy  means  of  evolution, 

"  Embryology  next  adds  its  evidence  to  that  of  anat- 
omy and  morpliology,  to  show  how  much  in  error  they  are 
who  have  liincicd  that  Darwin's  ideas  would  afford  them 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  monkey  origin  of  man. 

''  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  anatomiats,  however 
they  may  differ  on  other  points,  are  agreed  on  this, 
and  have  equally  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  permits  ua  to  look  at  the  brain 
of  the  ape  as  being  like  unto  the  brain  of  man  smitten 
with  an  arrest  of  development,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brain  of  man  as  a  development  of  that  of  the 
ape ;  that  the  study  of  animal  organism  in  general,  and 
that  of  the  extremities  in  particular,  reveals,  in  addition 
to  a  general  plan,  certain  differenccB  in  shape  and 
arrangement  which  8|"KJcify  two  altogether  special  and 
distinct  adaptations,  and  are  inci>mpatible  with  the  idea 
of  any  filiation ;  that  in  their  course  of  improvement 
and  development,  ai>efi  do  not  tend  to  become  allied  to 
man,  and  conversely  the  human  t3'pe,  when  in  a  course 
of  degradation  J  does  not  tend  to  become  allied  to  the  ape; 
finally,  that  no  possible  point  of  transition  can  exist 
between  man  and  the  ape,  unless  under  the  condition  of 
inverting  the  laws  of  development 
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"Gratiolet's  investigations  of  the  brain  of  the  ape, 
normal  inaHj  and  small-brained  individuals^  have  shown 
that  the  similarities  spoken  of  by  evolutionists  are  purely 
fallacious.  The  human  brain  differs  the  more  froju 
that  of  the  ape  the  less  the  former  is  developed,  and  an 
arrest  of  development  could  only  exaggerate  this  natural 
difference.  The  idiot,  however  low  lie  may  be  reduced, 
is  not  a. beast;  he  la  nothing  but  a  deteriorated  man. 

*'What,  we  may  ask,  is  brought  forward  by  the 
partisans  of  the  eimial  origin  of  man  in  opposition  to 
these  general  facts  1  I  have  done  my  beet  to  seek  out 
the  proofs  alleged,  but  I  everywhere  meet  with  nothing 
but  the  same  kind  of  argument — exaggerations  of  mor- 
phological similarities  which  no  one  denies;  inferences 
drawn  from  a  few  exceptional  facts  which  are  then 
generalized  upon,  or  from  a  few  coincidences  in  which 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  are  a  matter  of  supposi- 
tion ;  lastly,  an  appeal  to  possibilities  from  which 
conclusions  of  a  moi*e  or  less  affirmative  character  are 
drawn. 

"The  theory  of  the  ape  origin  of  man,  therefore,  is 
nothing  but  pure  hj'^othesis,  or  rather  nothing  but  a 
mere  jeu  d'etqmt  which  everything  proves  utterly  base- 
less, and  in  favor  of  which  no  solid  fact  has  as  yet  been 
appealed  to." 

Such  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Quatre- 
fages,  and  with  whom  substantially  agree  Vicq-d'Azyr, 
Serrea,  Duvernoj,  Gratiolet,  Alix,  Welker,  Bert  and 
Pruner-Bey,  men  whose  scientific  researches  place  them 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  Naturalists  of  the  day. 
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3.  Littllecdutl  dijtretux. — High  as  the  bodily  structure 
of  Man  places  him  above  the  Gorilla,  his  intellectual 
capacities  place  him  immensely  higher  still. 

The  mental  powers  of  Man  differ  from  those  of  the 
Gorilla  and  brutes  in  general,  not  simply  in  de^rec^  0^5 
evolutionists  claim,  but  in  l-iud.  Man  possesses  intel- 
lectual faculties,  of  which  even  the  germs  are  entirely 
wanting  in  tliem. 

(1,)  The  Gorilla  and  other  animals  possess  a  system 
of  nerves,  and  through  which  their  IxxlieB  are  eodowed 
with  Sensation — they  can  feel  pain  and  pleasure,  hunger 
and  thirst,  etc. 

(2.)  The  Gorilla  and  other  animals  have  the  power  of 
Sensible  ThfTepttou — they  can  see,  hear,  smell  and  taste. 

(S.)  The  Gorilla  and  other  animals  have  the  capacity 
of  Asmciaiion — they  can  and  do  associate  danger,  pain, 
or  pleasure  with  certain  objects,  actions,  or  circum- 
stances. 

(4.)  The  Gorilla  and  other  animals  have  the  faculty 
of  Memory,  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree. 

Under  the  governance  and  direction  of  InstixgTj  th^m 
euffice  to  guide  them  in  all  the  duties  and  neces&itiea  of 
their  lowly  condition  of  being.  All  that  we  see  in  them, 
or  witness  them  accomplishing,  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  these  faculties  only;  no  other  power 
or  powers  need  be  called  in  to  explain  any  of  their 
doings.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  we  find  in  Man 
two  other  and  higher  mental  capacities,  of  which  the 
most  advanced  brute  is  entirely  destitute. 

(5.)  Man  possesses  Self-ixmacwumess — he  is  capable  of 
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reflecting  in  thought  upon  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  he  receives  from  withoutj  and  of  recognizing 
himself  as  perceiving  and  thinking. 

(6.)  Man  has  the  power  of  Reamn — he  is  qualified  to 
ask  What?  Why?  When?  Wherefore?  concerning  his 
sensations,  perceptions  and  associations,  and  to  infer 
conclusions  from  them. 

These  last  two  kinds  of  mental  action  are  voluntary 
and  deliberate  operations  of  the  mind,  and  distinguish 
Intellect  from  Instinct  Mere  hrutes  may  possess  the 
first  four,  and  possess  them  in  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  they  niay  have  various  feehngs,  and  receive  images 
of  objects  single  or  combined  or  in  association,  and  act 
instinctively  therefrom,  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  their  welfare.  But  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  the 
last  two  kinds  of  mental  actions  j  they  cannot  reflect  on 
their  own  existetice ;  they  cannot  intiuire  into  the  nature 
or  causes  of  objects  or  events;  they  do  not  know  that 
they  know ;  they  do  not  know  themselves  in  knowing. 
In  other  words,  they  are  destitute  of  Reason.  Hence  the 
mental  faculties  of  Man  difier  in  kbul  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Ixighest  type  of  animals. 

Had  apes  possessed  even  the  germs  of  a  ratlorial 
nature,  such  germs  would  certainly  long  ere  this  have 
80  developed  as  to  have  produced  in  their  actions  or 
mode  of  life  unmistakable  evidence  of  reason,  seeing  they 
have  existed  through  such  a  prodigious  lapse  of  time, 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  apes  nearly  as  large  as  man 
ranged  over  the  continent  of  Europe  ns  far  back  as  the 
Upper  Miocene  Period.     But  the  descendants  of  those 
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apes  are  apes  still,  and  notbmg  more  than  apes.  If 
these  animals  possessed  the  fsiciilty  of  reasoning — that 
is,  if  they  were  capable  of  reflection  aud  comparison,  of 
inquiring  into  causes  and  efiecta,  of  planning  and  com- 
bining efforts,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  they  would 
certahily  during  these  countless  ages  have  made  some 
progress  in  knowledge  and  action^  some  advancement 
in  their  mode  of  utterance  and  communication,  some 
improvement  in  their  habitations,  in  their  way  of  secur- 
ing food,  in  their  methods  of  defence  and  attack.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  their 
whole  history ;  neither  age,  nor  observation,  nor  expe- 
rience has  advanced  them  one  iota;  what  they  were  in 
the  Miocene  Period  they  are  in  the  present  day.  The 
very  germ  of  reason  being  absent,  they  are  nneiluca- 
ble  and  unimprovable.  In  all  the  specially-selected 
instances  of  Mr.  Darwin,  when  we  sift  and  analyse 
them,  we  can  And  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 
brutes  possess  the  ren«oning  faculties,  properly  so  called, 
in  any  degree  however  humble. 

Here,  then,  lies  an  immeasurable  gulf  between  Man 
and  the  highest  ape.  Man — oil  metij  however  degraded 
their  social  condition,  even  Fuegians  and  Bushmen  and 
Australians,*  have  self-consciousness  and  the  power  of 


*  Mr.  Darwin  liimself  tella  \a  that  all  the  essential  metiital  characters  of 
civilized  ni.in  are  found  in  tlie  very  lowest  races — "Tlte  American  }iln>- 
rlgiii^,  XegroflS,  and  Eiiroj)ean3  dialer  tis  much  from  eacli  other  in  Mind 
as  any  throe  races  that  ^an  be  named,  yet  I  was  incessantly  struck, 
whilst  UviHR  with  tho  Fiiegians  on  board  the  '  Beagle/  with  the  many 
Httlo  trait*  of  character,  showing  how  similar  their  minds*  were  to  ours  ; 
uad  80  it  was  wltli  a  full-blouded  Negro  wltli  wliom  I  Uapi^ontd  onco  to 
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reasoning ;  they  possess  the  gift  of  Jirticiilate  and  rational 
epeech;  they  have  a  jx^rception  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  falsehood ;  and  they  are  capable  uf  unlimited 
improvement  in  knowledge  and  action. 

To  realize  the  enormons  difference  and  distance  be- 
tween Man  and  liis  nearest  ally,  the  Gorilla,  we  need 
but  view  them  in  a  few  points  of  oontraet.  JIan,  by 
hia  intellect,  clothed  in  warm  and  comely  and  often 
elegant  gannents;  the  Gorilla,  devoid  of  intellect,  re- 
maining covered  only  with  the  black  coarse  hair  nature 
has  given  it.  Man  cultivating  abundant  fields  of  herbs 
and  fruits  aiid  grain ;  the  Gorilla  roaming  in  uncertain 
Bcarch  for  the  wild  productions  of  the  forest.  Man 
driving  his  harnessed  horses,  or  riding  in  his  Bteam  carr 
riage,  or  sailing  in  his  magnilicent  ship;  the  Gorilla  ever 
hobbling  along  on  all-fourn  through  woods  and  fens  and 
thickets.  Man  dwelling  in  his  clean  and  commodious 
house,  often  in  a  palace  of  marble  and  cedar;  the  Gorilla 
crouching  on  a  rude  nest  composed  of  a  few  twigs  and 
leavcsj  exposed  to  dews  and  rains,  winds  and  sunshine. 
Man  counselling  and  concerting  with  his  fellows^  and 
uniting  their  strength  in  disciplined  armies  to  defend 
their  homos  and  to  repel  their  enemies;  the  Gorilla, 
incapable  of  counsel  or  of  concert,  advancing  to  fight  his 
battles  singlehanded  and  alone.  Man  constructing  his 
mighty  engineries  of  war,  his  sword  and  rifle  and  cannon, 
his  walled  forts  and  floating  batteries;  the  Gorilla  fur- 


l»e  intimntfl.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  cJose  similarity 
between  the  men  of  all  mces  iti  tastes,  (liapo&itions  ujid  Iiabils,^' — li*- 
MCcni  0/  Uan^  Vol,  I.,  pp.  223,  224, 
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mailed  only  with  his  brawny  arm  and  naked  tusks.* 
Man  enjoymg  the  refining  pleaj&ures  of  argument  and 
tiloquence,  of  poetry  and  music,  of  statuary  and  paint- 
ing ;  studying  the  history,  geography  and  geology  of  the 
globe ;  understanding  the  chemistry  of  its  materials  and 
the  laws  of  its  elements  j  calculating  its  dimensions  and 
periods  and  velocities;  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars;  rising  to  a  conception  of 
the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Creator 
of  all,  and  olTenng  Him  the  homage  of  adoration  and 
praise  r  and  the  Gorilla — in  total  ignorance,  in  absolute 
un(;on&ciousnea3,  a  perfect  blank,  in  reference  to  all  these. 
Such  mental  progress,  such  intellectual  attainments, 
or  anyi.hing  that  in  the  most  distant  degree  resembles 
them,  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  an  ape  or  any  other 
brute.  The  re-pre^enktiicef acuities^  or  reasoning  powerg, 
being  wanting  in  the  animal,  the  very  foundation  for 
mental  progress  or  improvement  is  wanting.  There  is 
no  ground  whereon  to  build,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
a  man  born  blind  to  attain  to  the  ideas  of  color,  or  one 
boni  deaf  to  those  of  the  variations  and  harmonies  of 
sounds.  Of  the  power  of  abstraction  the  brutes  are 
utterly  destitute.  The  entire  field  of  what  we  call 
Imotdetlge  lies  absolutely  beyond  their  reach.  Let  them 
lie  subjected  to  any  process  of  diseipline  or  instruction 
that  can  be  imagined,  through  the  whole  period  of  their 

*  Ttit*  stories  of  the  Goiillaa  going  in  troops,  jvrmed  with  chite,  to 
atUick  depliunts,  ciirry  away  women,  etc.,  are  repudiated  both  by  Dr. 
Savage  &tidMr.  Ford,  our  bfat  authorities  concerning  these  animiils. 
Tlie  irittpr  says  tlmt  no  well-informed  native  believea  tliem,  and  that 
ihcf  are  but  tales  told  to  children. 
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lives,  and  they  cannot  be  put  in  possession  of  a  single 
idea,  literary  or  scientific — of  proportion,  order,  simili- 
tude, time,  epace,  succession,  number,  birth  or  death, 
obUgatiott  or  duty,  truth  or  falsehood,  wisdom  or 
argument. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  the  foregoing,  we  plainly  see 
that  between  man  and  the  highest  ape  there  m  a  gulf 
that  is  literally  immfu^e.  Even  Mr.  Diirwin  is  forced 
to  make  tlie  acknowlfdgment^  "  No  doubt  the  dilference, 
in  this  respect  is  enormous,"  And  Professor  Huxley 
confesses  that  when  we  take  the  miml  into  comparison, 
there  is  between  man  and  those  beaata  which  stiuid 
nearest  to  him  in  anatomy,  a  difference  so  wide  that 
it  cannot  be  measured — "an  enormous  gulf" — *'a  diver- 
gence inuneasurablc'' — and  *' praetically  iiifniite."  And 
what  is  practically  infunte^  we  may  confidently  add,  i« 
practically  imjxmniLle ;  the  elevation  of  an  ape,  therefore, 
into  a  reasoning  man  is  an  IMI^OSSIBILITY. 

4.  Difference  in  Language. — Of  all  the  living  tenants 
of  our  globe,  Man  alone  can  Tall' ;  no  animal  has  ever 
SpoJcen,^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Beasts  and 
birds  can  utter  various  sounds  expressive  of  their  emo- 
tions—of their  feelings  of  pleasure,  anger,  or  terror; 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Parrot,  can  even  imitate  the 
sounds  of  human  speech ;  but  none  of  them  can  connect 
definite  sounds  %vith  definite  ideas.  Articulate  and 
rational  language  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  that  for  the 
reason  (among  others)  that  man  alone  ia  endowed  with 


♦We  except,  of  course,  the  Sei-pent  in  tlie  gArden,  aud  the  Abs  that 
rebuked  the  tnudness  of  the  prophet. 
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rational  faculties,  upon  ■which  language  is  dependent. 
Hence  in  every  book  on  Logic,  Language  is  quoted  as  a 
ppecific  difTerence  between  Maa  and  all  other  beiags; 
thus  Stuart  Mill,  **  The  attribute  of  being  capable  of 
understanding  a  language  is  a  propnum  (peculiarity) 
of  the  species  of  man.  since  it  foUowa  from  the  attribute 
of  rationality."  * 

One  of  the  greatest  of  living  linguists  tells  us  that 
"  there  is  in  every  language  a  certain  class  of  words 
which  may  be  called  purely  mnotionuL  Most  interjeo 
tions,  many  imitative  words,  belong  to  this  class.  If  wa 
deduct  these,  the  rest  of  language,  whether  among  our- 
selves or  among  the  lowest  barbarians,  can  be  traced 
back  to  roots,  and  every  one  of  these  roots  is  the  sign  of 
a  general  concept  or  idea.  This  is  the  most  important 
discovery  of  the  Science  of  Language.  Take  any  word 
you  like,  trace  it  back  historically  to  its  most  primitive 
form,  and  you  will  find  that  it  contains  a  predicative 
root,  and  that  in  this  predicative  root  rests  the  connota- 
tive  power  of  the  word.  Why  is  a  stable  called  a  atahU  ? 
Because  it  etanda.  Why  is  a  mddle  called  a  saddle  f 
Because  you  sit  in  it.  Why  is  &.  road  called  B,Toad? 
Because  we  ride  on  it.  Why  is  Iwaven  called  heaven  t 
Because  it  is  heaved  on  high.  In  this  manner  every 
word,  not  excluding  the  commonest  terms  that  must 
occur  in  every  language,  the  names  for  father,  mother, 
brother^  sister,  hand,  foot,  etc.,  have  been  traced  back 
historically  to  defniite  roots,  and  everyone  of  these  roots 
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expresses  a  general  concept"'^  In  like  manner,  "all 
Trvords  which  express  abstract  ideas  are  borrowed  from 
pome  material  appearance.  liight  means  straight;  irnvntf 
means  twisted.  Spirit  prim  aril  j  means  wind;  trans- 
gression, the  crossing  of  a  lino  ^  mq^rcilious^  the  raising 
of  tlie  eyebrow/'  f 

Thus  tlie  words  composing  language  are  derived  from 
and  are  expressive  of  definite  properties,  relationsj  useg, 
etc.;  but  the  emotional  utterances  of  animals  have  no 
such  roots,  possess  no  Buch  definite  ideas  or  conceptions. 
The  grunt  of  the  Gorilla,  we  are  told,  as  near  as  it  can 
be  put  in  English  letters,  is  kh-ah!  Ih-itJi!  The  liowl 
of  the  Chimpanzee  is  a  hoarse  whrjoivjioof  And  the  cry 
of  the  Gibbon  J  goeky  (jwJv\  goehj  goek^  ffwkf  ha  ha  ha  ha 
haaddd !  Can  the  fertile  and  vivid  imagination  of  the 
author  of  "The  Descent  of  Man*'  suggest  to  us  what 
might  be  the  primitive  roots  of  these  euphonious  ape- 
words?  or  define  to  us  the  specific  idea  they  involv^e  and 
convey?  or  relate  to  ua  in  a  way  "we  cannot  doubt" 
the  process  by  which  they  have  been  improved  into  the 
nouns,  verbs,  and  prepositions  of  human  epecch  ? 

Evolutionists  have  never  adduced  a  single  instance  of 
any  animal  speaking,  or  trying  to  learn  to  speak ;  nor 
have  they  been  able  to  explain  in  any  consistent  or 
sensible  manner  how  the  barrier  of  langnagCj  which 
divides  man  from  all  animals,  might  have  been  effectu- 
ally crossed.  And  the  hopelessness  of  any  such  attempt 
is  BufEciently  evident  from  Mr.  Darwin's  futile  efforta. 


*  Mtiller '8  Lectures  on  the  Pkilosojthi/  of  Langxuige^  No.  S.        f  / 6. ,  No.  ft. 
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In  one  place,*  this  writer  attributes  the  faculty  of  speech 
in  Man  to  his  having  acquired  a  higher  intellectual 
nature;  while  in  anotlier  place^f  he  attributes  his 
higher  intellectual  nature  to  his  having  attained  the 
faculty  of  speech.  Thus  he  argues  like  the  door  upon 
its  hinges,  going  and  coming,  but  making  no  progress. 
And  his  other  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which 
separates  instinctive  cries  from  rational  gpeeeh  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  ground- 
less speculations  that  ever  found  their  way  into  print. 
See  Vol.  l.y  p.  61,  etc. 

On  the  subject  of  Language  no  higher  authority  can 
be  quoted  than  that  of  Professor  Max  Miiller :  "  There 
13  to  my  mind/'  says  this  distinguished  scholar,  "one 
difficulty  which  Mr,  Darwin  has  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated. There  is  between  the  whole  animal  kingdotn 
on  one  side,  and  man,  even  in  his  lowest  state,  on  the 
other,  a  barrier  which  no  animal  has  ever  crossed,  and 
that  barrier  is — Lanf/ttage.  By  no  effort  of  the  under- 
standing, by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  I  explain 
to  myself  how  language  could  have  grown  out  of  any- 
thing which  animals  possess,  even  if  we  granted  them 
millions  of  years  for  that  purpose.  If  anything  has  a 
right  to  the  name  of  sjtectjtc  difference^  it  is  language 
as  we  find  it  in  man,  and  in  man  only.  I  hold  that 
nothing  de.serves  the  name  of  man  except  what  is  able 
to  »i)eak.  Taking  all  that  i«  called  animal  on  one  side, 
and  man  on  the  other,  I  must  call  it  inconceivable  that 


*  JTeaeent  of  Man,  VoK  L,  p.  58. 
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4ny  knowTi  animal  could  ever  develop  language.  Pro- 
fessor Schleicher^  though  an  enthuBiastic  admirer  of 
Darwin,  observed  once  jokingly,  but  not  without  a  deep 
meanings  *  If  a  pig  were  ever  to  eay  to  me,  /am  npif^, 
it  would  ipm  facto  cease  to  be  a  pig.'  This  shows  how 
strongly  he  felt  that  language  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  animal,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  man."* 

M,  Figuire,  in  his  L'llomme  Primitif  holds  the  same 
Tiew :  "  Intelligence  and  speech  are  really  the  attributes 
which  constitute  Man ;  these  are  the  qualities  which 
make  hira  the  most  complete  being  in  creation,  and  the 
moat  privileged  of  God's  creatures.  Show  me  an  ape 
who  can  speak,  and  then  I  will  agree  with  you  in 
recognizing  it  as  a  fact  that  man  ia  nothing  but  an 
improved  ape  I " 

"  The  philosopher,"  says  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  "  dis- 
covers in  the  line  which  separates  rational  from  emo- 
tional language — in  the  roois  of  all  languages — the  true 
barrier  between  Man  and  Beast  I  do  not  ask,  like 
dUiera,  for  a  persuasive  appeal  from  the  throat  of  a 
nightingale,  or  for  a  gruff  remonstrance  from  a  gorilla, 
before  I  admit  that  they  may  be  among  the  ancestors 
of  the  human  race.  Show  me  only  one  single  root  in  the 
language  of  animals — show  me  one  animal  that  has  the 
power  of  forming  roots,  that  can  put  one  and  one  to- 
gether, and  realize  the  simplest  dual  concept ;  show  me 
one  animal  that  can  think  and  say  Tim,  and  I  should 
say  that  aa  far  aa  language  is  concerned,  we  cannot 


•  iectww  on  (Ac  PAito#ojpAy  0/  Lan^uagt^  No.  2. 
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oppose  Mr.  Darwin's  argument.  Certain  it  is,  that 
neither  the  power  of  language^  nor  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  language  can  exists  are  to  be  diBcovered  in 
any  of  the  lower  animals. 

"  If  language  is  what  I  hold  it  to  be^the  embodiment 
of  conceptual  thought,  developed  from  roots,  and  based 
on  concepts — then  man  cannot  be  the  descendant  of 
some  lower  animal,  because  no  animal  except  man 
possesses  the  faculty,  or  the  faintest  fferms  of  tJie  faculty^ 
of  abstracting  and  generalizing,  and  therefore  no  animal, 
except  man,  could  ever  have  developed  what  we  mean 
by  language.  ...  It  becomes  our  duty  to  warn  the 
Valiant  disciples  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  before  tliey  can 
claim  a  real  victory,  before  they  can  call  man  the 
descendant  of  a  mute  animal,  they  must  lay  a  regular 
eiege  to  a  fortress  which  is  not  to  be  frightened  into 
eubmission  by  a  few  random  shots — the  F&rirem  of 
Jjinguaf^e — which,  as  yet^^  stands  untaken  and  unshaken 
on  the  very  frontier  between  the  animal  kingdom 
and  man."* 

The  learned  author  of  Tlte  Genems  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Man,  diflcoursing  on  the  development  of  language,  says, 
"We  regard  the  first  of  our  sjjecies,  like  the  more 
advanced  of  his  progeny,  as  endowed  with  a  faculty  of 
Bpeech  proportioned  to  his  necessities.  Our  admiration 
muBt  increase  as  we  consider  languoges  of  higher  and 
higher  degrees  of  excellence ;  but  the  rudest  conceiva- 
ble kind  of  speech  is  marvellous  enough  to  exalt  the 


*  Laturu  OR  tM  Fhihtaphy  <if  Ltutguagc^  No.  i. 
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nature  of  man  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  brute 
creation/'     Page  226. 

5,  Moral  dljferetice. — To  tlie  mental  furniture  of  Man 
belongs  a  Moral  Sense,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
earthly  creature.  lie  is  endowed  with  Conscience,  a 
power  or  capacity  by  which  he  instantly  and  irresistibly 
feels  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  This  ig 
his  noblest  and  crowning  faculty.  Its  peculiar  office 
is  to  arbitrate  and  direct  all  his  other  powers  and  pro- 
liensities  according  to  rectitude,  so  far  as  that  is  appre- 
hended by  his  understanding.  To  the  last  line  and 
limit  of  its  enlightenment,  its  voice  is  always  and  every- 
where distinct  and  authoritative  on  the  side  of  right,  of 
truth  and  justice.  ''This  sense,"  eaya  Mackintosh,  "has 
a  rightful  supremacy  over  every  other  principle  of  human 
action."  Its  authority  is  to  the  soul  sacred  and  supreme. 
It  is  empowered  to  pronounce  censure  and  applause,  and 
to  administer  rewards  and  pvmishmcnts.  It  follows  up 
every  act  and  exercise  of  man  with  instant  approbation 
or  condemnation;  if  its  dictates  are  cheerfully  and 
implicitly  obeyed,  it  bestows  in  reward  the  pleasure  of 
inward  complacency  and  self-approbation ;  but  if  ita 
impulses  are  resisted  or  disregarded,  it  inflicts  the  pain 
of  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  feeling  of  remorse. 

Of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  in  the  breast  of  man 
there  is  no  doubt.  Now  the  question  is,  Whence  this 
Moral  Sense  to  man?  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  it  is  the  development  of  brutal  instinct. 
"  The  first  foundation  or  origin  of  moral  sense,"  he  says, 
**lics  in  the  eocied  instincts,  including  sympathy;  and 
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these  instincts  no  doubt  were  primarily  gained,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  through  Natural  Selec- 
tion,"  *  And  he  tlius  attempts  to  account  for  its  growth 
find  maturity  into  what  we  now  call  conscience  :  "  The 
social  instincts  lead  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  its  fellows,  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  to  perform  various  services  for 
them.  .  .  .  The  social  instincts  would  give  the  impulse 
to  act  for  the  good  of  the  community.  .  .  .  Habit  in  the 
individual  would  ultimately  play  a  very  important  part 
in  guiding  the  conduct  of  each  member.  .  .  ,  Each  indi- 
vidual would  have  an  inward  sense  of  possessing  cciiain 
stronger  or  more  enduring  instincts,  and  others  less 
strong  or  enduringj  so  that  tbere  would  often  be  a 
struggle;  which  impulse  should  be  followed,  and  satis- 
faction or  dissatiafaction  would  be  felt,  as  post  inipres- 
eions  were  compared  during  their  incessant  passage 
through  the  mhid.  In  this  case  an  inward  monitor 
would  tell  the  animal  tbat  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  followed  the  one  impulse  rather  than  the  other. 
.  .  .  Thus  any  animal  whatever^  endowed  with  well- 
marked  social  instincts,  would  inevitably  acquire  a 
moral  sense  or  conscience,  as  soon  aa  its  intellectual 
[lowers  had  become  as  well  developed,  or  nearly  as  well 
develoiK}d,  as  in  man/'f 

It  is  obvious  from  these  and  other  similar  passages, 
as  also  from  the  examples  and  illiiatrations  employed  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  that  he  has  never  duly  weighed  what  is 
involved  in  moral  perception  and  judgment — ^in  the  idea 


•  Demaint  of  Man,  Vol.  11.^  p.  377. 
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of  right  and  wrong,  obligation  and  duty.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  sense,  briefly  expressed,  seems  to  be — 
iJte  prevalence  of  more  enduring  bisthucts  over  less  persist' 
erU  ones,  the  former  being  Bocial  instincts^  the  latter 
personal  ones.  But  social  instincts  and  social  feelings 
are  one  thing,  and  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  another 
thing,  and  quite  as  diiTcrent  as  color  is  from  shapej  or 
sound  from  substance.  No  instinctj  and  no  amount  of 
kindly  habits  proceeding  from  instincts  tend  even  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  account  for  conscience.  Such  habits 
may  make  the  doing  of  such  beneficial  acts  pleasant, 
and  their  omission  painful  \  but  such  feelings  have  essen- 
tially nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  perception  of 
right  and  tcrong^  nor  will  the  faintest  incipient  stage  of 
the  perception  be  accounted  for  by  the  strongest  develop- 
ment of  such  sympathetic  feelings,  liking  to  do  acts 
which  happen  to  be  good,  is  one  thing ;  seeing  that  actions 
we  good,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  is  quite  another. 
Again:  If  the  "social  instinct"  were  the  real  basis  of 
the  moral  sense,  the  fact  that  socieiy  approved  of  any- 
thing would  be  recognized  as  the  supreme  sanction  of 
that  thing.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
conscience  pronounces  its  judgment  on  the  doings  of 
eociety  itself,  often  condemns  its  proceedings,  and  some- 
times chooses  death  rather  than  submit  to  its  demands. 
■^Altogether,  as  Dr.  McGosh  has  justly  pronounced, 
**  Mr,  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas  is 
one  of  the  loosest  and  most  unsatisfactory — indeed,  one 
cf  the  weakest  ever  propounded.*'  * 

*  CArutfantli/  and  Po^'twum,  p.  &5d. 
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Thia  author,  in  the  words  before  quoted,  Bays  that  it 
is  possible  for  "any  animal  to  acquire  a  moral  senee  or 
conscience" — -it  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
point,  and  infinitely  more  satisfactory,  than  all  his 
incoherent  reasoning,  hod  he  referred  us  to  any  species 
of  animals  that  are  passing  through  the  process  he 
describes,  that  are  now  acquiring  in  some  faint  or  slow 
degree  a  moral  sense  or  conscience.  But  this  he  has  not 
pretended  to  do,  for  the  all-suiEcient  reaaon  we  supposOj 
that  no  such  animaU  are  in  existence. 

"It  may  safely  be  affirmed,"  gays  St.  George  Mivart, 
**  that  there  is  no  trace  in  any  brutes  of  any  action  simu^ 
lating  morality  which  are  not  explicable  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  or  by  personal 
affection.  No  sign  of  moral  reprobation  is  given  by  any 
brute ;  and  yet  had  such  existed  in  germ  through  Dar- 
winian abysses  of  past  time,  some  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence must  surely  have  been  rendered  perceptible  through 
'survival  of  the  fittest'  in  other  forms  besides  man,  if 
that  *gurvivai'  has  alone  and  exclusively  produced  it 
in  him,"* 

The  moral  faculty  is  entirely  wanting  in  all  apes  and 
all  other  brutes ;  they  possess  nothing  resembling  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  truth  and 
falsehood.  There  is  in  them  no  inward  monitor  to 
approve  or  condemn  their  actions  or  conduct.  No  dog 
was  ever  seen  compelled  by  inward  smitings  to  return 
the  meat  he  had  stolen  from  the  butcher's  stand,  or  ever 


*  G#n«M  <j/'  species,  p.  Sll. 
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known  to  lose  his  appetite  and  sleep  through  remorse 
for  lacerating  the  playful  infant  that  chanced  to  touch 
his  ear*  To  all  such  feelings  animals  are  utter  strangers; 
they  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  the  faintest  idea 
of  tlie  morality  or  immorality  of  their  doings.  Virtue 
and  vice^  honesty  and  fraud,  justice  and  mercy,  are  con- 
ceptions as  far  above  them  as  are  the  starry  heavens 
above  the  earth. 

Man  only  is  a  moral  being,  Man  only  acta  from  a 
Bense  of  duty.  "Duty!"  exclaims  Immanuel  Kantj* 
*'  Wondrous  thought,  that  workest  neither  by  fond 
insinuation,  flattery,  nor  by  any  threat,  but  merely  by 
holding  up  thy  naked  laws  in  the  soul^  and  so  extorting 
for  thyself  always  reverence,  if  not  always  obedience ; 
before  whom  all  appetites  are  dumb,  however  secretly 
they  rebel ;  whence  thy  original  %  "  We  answ^er,  From 
God,  and  from  Gotl  direct.  Conscience  is  a  revelation 
of  the  Supreme  Will  in  the  human  soul,  and  is  designed 
to  bring  man  not  only  into  converse  with  goodness,  but 
to  relate  him  to  it,  as  the  power  that  should  govern  him 
in  his  daily  conduct,  and  guide  him  to  daily  happiness. 
It  is  conscience  that  bestows  upon  human  life  all  its 
eacredness  and  moral  beauty  j  and  it  is  destitution  of 
conscience  that  leaves  the  whole  brute  creation  irrespon- 
sible, ignoble,  and  doomed  at  death  to  final  extinction. 

If,  now,  we  review  what  has  been  said  of  Man  in  com- 
parison with  the  Gorilla,  and  bring  together  all  the 
diflerences   enumerated   and   described    under  the   five 
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foregoing  heads — the  difference  in  aspect  and  habits  and 
expression,  in  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the  lbrina< 
tion  of  the  brains  and  muscles,  in  intellectual  eudow- 
nienta  and  progpress  and  achievementsj  in  the  use  and 
advantages  of  articulate  language,  and  in  the  hig& 
distinctions  of  a  moral  sense^ — we  shall  at  once  clearly 
see,  and  feel  abundantly  convinced  that  the  Gulf — the 
Ocean — which  separates  them  is  truly  "enormous,'* 
"immeasurable,"  and  "practically  infinite";  and  con- 
sequently practically  impassable.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  we  are  asked,  and  that  unsupported  by  a 
single  well-eatablished  fact  aa  to  ilme  or  loctdUi/  or  meam 
or  mtihod,  to  Ijelieve  that  some  "  hairy  quadruped,"  some 
"  ape-like  creature,"  with  no  other  guide  than  *'  chance," 
no  other  aid  than  '"^  fortuitous  variation,"  has  conducted 
successfully  a  voyage  occupying  millions  of  years  across 
this  immense  waste,  and  at  length  landed  triumph- 
antly on  the  elevated  and  sunny  plain  of  Intellect 
and  Morality,  from  whence  he  now  exercises  dominion 
and  authority  over  all  that  live  or  move  or  breathe 
in  all  the  earth  !  We  are  asked,  we  say,  (o  believe  all  this 
■^the  demand,  we  must  confess,  utterly  bankrupts  all  the 
credulity  at  our  command.  With  all  deference  to  authoiv 
ities,  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  feat  seems  to 
us  as  incredible,  aa  Baron-Munch ausen-Hke,  as  if  we  had 
been  told  that  toward  the  close  of  the  Miocene  Period,  a 
Baboou  set  out  to  undertake  the  flight  of  crosjsiug  tlio 
spot'e  which  divides  tbe  Earth  from  tbe  planet  Satum, 
and  having  accomplished  the  exploit,  now  eit-s  com- 
placently on   the  resplendent  arch  of  its  inner   Ring, 
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surveying  the  wondera  of  the  planetary  landscape  spread 
out  beneath  him.  If  we  can  receive  the  former,  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  us  to  believe  the  latter. 

Let  us,  however,  devote  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
^yle  of  reamninff  or  the  character  of  the  argument  by 
which  this  extraordinary  theory  is  recommended  to  our 
acceptance  and  belief.  Thus  it  nina — "  There  must  have 
been  a  series  of  forms  graduating  insensibly  from  some 
ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he  now  exists,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  fix  any  defmite  point  when  the  term 
Man  ought  to  be  used.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance."* 

This  certainly  is  what  may  be  called  "  free  and  easy  " 
sctencGy  and  equally  ^'free  and  easy"  theology. 

"  'Tisn't  easy  to  settle  ahen  Man  became  Man ; 
Wlien  the  Monkey-type  atopiwd  and  the  Uuman  began. 
As  some  very  queer  things  were  involved  in  the  pUn," 

**  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance  1" 

Again  :  the  qualifying  term  of  the  process — *'  insen* 
flibly."  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  loord 
begs  the  whole  question.  If  we  may  be  allowed  this 
insensible-gradation  argument,  we  can  prove  whatsoever 
we  please.  Two  beings,  or  two  objects,  cannot  be 
conceived  so  distinct,  or  so  dissimilar,  or  so  heterogene- 
ous, but  give  us  "  a  few  millions  of  years/*  and  plenty  of 
"  environment/*  we  can,  with  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
logic,  prove  the  one  to  have  been  developed  from  the 
other ;  we  can  prove  that  the  ant  is  a  descendant  of  the 
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rhinoceros,  and  that  the  butterfly  is  the  offspring  of  the 
whale — let  us  hut  "  imagine  "  a  descending  series  of  gut 
ficient  length  having  existed  between  them,  and  the 
demonstration  is  complete  ;  in  short,  we  can  prove  that 
the  circle  has  been  developed  from  the  triangle,  that  two 
parallels  can  meet,  and  that  a  straight  line  may  return 
upon  itself  and  enclose  a  space. 

"  This  old  fallacy,"  observes  Max  Miiller,  "of  first 
imagining  a  continuous  scale,  and  then  pointing  ont  its 
indivisibility,  affects  more  or  less  all  systems  of  philos- 
ophy which  wwh  to  get  rid  of  spedjio  disimctlons.  The 
admission  of  this  insensible  graduation  would  eliminate, 
not  only  the  difference  between  ape  and  man,  but  like- 
wise between  black  and  white,  hot  and  cold,  a  high  and 
low  note  in  mufiic  j  in  fact,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
posHibility  of  all  exact  and  definite  knowledge,  by 
removing  those  wonderful  lines  and  laws  of  nature, 
which  change  the  Chaos  into  a  Kosmos,  the  Infinite  into 
the  Finite,  and  which  enable  us  to  count,  to  tell,  and  to 
know." 

Lpeaving  the  argument,  let  us  now  inquire  after  the 
"Series/'  This  began,  we  are  told,  with  an  offshoot 
of  the  "  Old  World  Monkeys."  This  ape-like  creature 
had  its  offspring,  more  or  less  j  these,  in  like  manner, 
had  their  offsprings;  and  these  again  had  theirs j  and  so 
on.  Now,  we  wish  to  ask,  did  the  successive  generationa 
forming  these  lines  of  descent  all  travel  gradually  toward 
the  goal  of  humanity,  or  only  one  of  them  ? 

!£  cdl  mode  upward  progress,  then,  their  progress  being 
by  "fortuiicm  variation,"  some  would  advance  slower 
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and  some  faster  than  others ;  so  that,  at  length,  as  the 
foremost  emerged  into  distinct  manhood,  others  would 
be  short  of  that  point,  some,  say,  one-tenth,  some  two- 
tenths,  some  three-tenths,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down  to 
those  which  had  made  no  perceptible  progress.  Hence 
man  should  have  found  coexisting  with  him  a  regular 
gradation  of  fjoingSj  descending  on  every  side  from  him- 
self down  to  the  ape.  But  no  such  gradation  exists; 
between  man  and  his  ^^areat  living  ally  is  an  •*  immeas- 
urable gulf." 

If  it  be  said  that  only  one  series  ascended  toward  man- 
hood J  then,  in  this  case,  that  one  in  the  course  of  its  up- 
ward progress  must  have  thrown  out  branches  that  were 
continually  in  advance  of  the  previous  ones,  and  others 
in  advance  of  these,  and  so  on  all  the  way  to  pure  man- 
hood ;  we  should,  therefore,  even  from  the  single  series, 
still  have  among  us  at  the  present  day  a  gradation  of 
animals  down  to  the  ape-like  creature.  But  by  common 
consent  no  such  a  graduated  series  is  to  be  found. 

If,  to  escape  from  this  difficulty,  it  be  said,  as  Darwin 
does,  that  all  the  branches  of  this  series  together  with 
their  offsprings  have  perished,  except  the  single  one  that 
ripened  into  manhood — then  we  would  askj  Since  each 
generation  in  the  series  of  man's  progenitors,  from  the 
"hairy  quad ntped"  to  man  himself,  must  have  been  in 
advance  and  better  fitted  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
world,  than  any  which  preceded  it^  how  perished  all 
tltesej  while  mere  monkeys,  which  had  made  no  progress 
at  all,  still  survive  and  flourish  ?  Here,  Mr.  Darwin  in 
his  efforts  to  escape  fi'om  Scylla  falls  into  Chary bdis — - 
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according  to  his  theoryj  the  fittest  should  have  survivcdj 
but  according  to  his  facts,  the  fittest  have  perished. 

The  intermediate  series  of  animal  fonns  between  Man 
and  the  ape  have  jierished  and  become  extinct,  we  are 
told^ — here  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  is  gratuitously 
ti88umcd;  we  must  have  evidence  that  the  series  ever 
existed,  before  we  can  believe  that  it  has  periabed. 
But  admitting  for  the  moment^  that  tliey  have  all 
perished,  we  aak,  how  is  tiiis  accounted  for?  We 
demand  that  some  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  remark- 
able occurrence.  The  numljer  of  forms  in  that  series 
must  have  been  exceeding  great — the  more  *'  insensible  *' 
the  process,  the  greater  the  number  of  forms.  Now  wo 
ask  Darwinians  to  account  for  this  fact,  for  fact  it  must 
be,  if  their  hypothesis  be  true,  that  all  these  myriads  of 
intermediate  forms,  without  a  single  exception,  have 
become  extinct,  while  the  first  and  the  last  links,  the 
ape  and  tlte  man,  still  survive.  Why  have  we  no  species 
of  living  creature  half  way,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
way,  between  these  ?  Why  is  not  the  vast  gap  occupied 
by  more  or  less  of  these  supposed  numerous  intermediate 
forma,  seeing  that  many  feebler  animals^  that  must  have 
been  contemporary  with  every  one  of  these  links,  still 
live  and  multiply  on  the  earth  ?  To  this  question  they 
can  return  no  satisfactory  answer  whatever — here  their 
tlicory  breaks  down — for  the  assumption  they  make  to 
support  it,  they  can  offer  no  reoaon,  nor  the  shadow  of 

If  it  ia  still  insisted  that  they  have  perished  and 
become  extinct,  then  we  ask  for  their  boaesj  or  at  least 
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for  their  .^m?«.  Can  these  be  produced?  None  of  them. 
What  reply  then  is  made  to  the  demand  for  them? 
None  other  than  this  evasive  one,  "The  discovery  of 
fossil  remains  has  always  been  an  extremely  slow  and 
fortuitous  process."  Have  no  fossil  remains^  then,  of 
any  kind  been  found  which  can  be  produced,  in  support 
of  the  theory,  either  of  the  immediate  or  remote  pro- 
genitors of  man  ?  Let  Mr.  Darwin  answer — "  The 
great  chasm  between  Man  and  his  nearest  allies  cannot 
be  bridged  over  by  any  extinot  or  Uvhig  species.'"^'  Thus 
the  Biipportera  of  the  development  hypothesis  fail,  not 
only  to  produce  tlxe  organic  chains  which  they  say  con- 
nects man  with  the  ape,  but  they  cannot  produce  even  a 
fossil  link  of  that  chain. 

It  is  entirely  obvious,  hence>  that  w^e  are  warranted  to 
conclude,  that  this  "  intermediate  series  of  animal  forms 
between  Man  and  the  ape"  never  existed,  save  in  the 
imaffinaiion  of  those  who  hold  to  it;  and  that  the  whole 
train  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  support 
this  theory  is  illogical,  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  last  degree. 

There  are  absolutely  no  facts  either  among  the  devel- 
opments of  Geology,  or  in  the  written  History  of  the  past, 
or  in  the  actual  Experience  of  the  present,  that  can  be 
referred  to  in  proof  of  the  descent  of  man  from  an  ape- 
like creature.  There  is  nothing  within  the  compass  of 
human  observation  or  research,  to  indicate  that  man,  as 
we  travel  backwards  into  the   past,  will  be  found  to 
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descend  toward  the  ape  in  mind  or  body.  We  of  the 
present,  with  all  our  boasted  advantages,  do  not  poascsa 
any  native  mental  powcra  superior  to  those  of  the 
earliest  periods  of  human  history.  Neither  Mr.  Darwin 
nor  Professor  Huxley,  we  presume,  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  Seneca,  Marcus  Antonius,  Cleanthes,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Homer,  and  many  otliers,  were  not  in  this 
respect  fully  abreast  of  ourselves.  And  if  we  recede  far 
beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  the  historic  period,  and 
examine  the  most  ancient  human  remains  that  have 
tima  far  been  discovered,  we  shall  find  no  material 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cranium  or  brain-case  of 
men.  A  Swiss  skull  of  what  is  called  the  **  Stone  Age," 
found  in  the  lake  dwelling  of  Meilen,  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  a  Swiss  youth  of  the  present  day. 
The  celebrated  Neanderthal  skull  exhibits  a  fair  circum- 
ference and  capacity,  fully  equal  to  those  given  by 
Morton  to  the  Polynesian  races  of  the  present  day  j  and 
Professor  Huxley*  makes  the  candid  acknowledgment 
in  regard  to  it,  that,  "  in  no  sense  can  the  Neanderthal 
iKjnes  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  human  being  inter- 
mediate between  Men  and  Apes."  The  Engis  skull, 
doubtless  the  very  oldest  known,  and  which  according 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock  there  seems  no  doubt  was  really 
contemporary  with  the  Mammoth  and  the  Cave  Bears, 
is  yet  perfectly  human  in  all  its  proportions.  *'  Its 
mcasurementa,"  sa}  s  Huxlej-,  "  agree  well  with  those  of 
some  European  skulls.     And  assuredly  there  is  no  mark 


*  Man^i  PliXfe  in  JVbfwr*,  p.  181. 
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of  degradation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  fair  average  human  skull,  which  might  have 
belonged  to  a  philosopher.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say, 
that  the  fossil  remains  of  Man  hitherto  discovered  do  not 
»eem  to  me  to  take  us  appreciably  nearer  to  the  ape 
form."* 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  very  able  and 
mtcresting  paper  read  by  Principal  Dawson  before  the 
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Th»  dotted  line  r«in>a«iitii  that  of  a  Eurapmn,    a,  Tlio  glnbDlla,     6.  Tho  0£tlt>(Ul  pratiibiiiMM 
c,  The  auditor;  bnuuca  of  Uie  EDghi  SkuU. 

Evaiufelical  AiUatwe  at  ita  recent  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York : 

"  The  physical  characters  of  the  known  specimens  of 
primitive  men  are  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. Theories  of  derivation  would  lead  us  to  regard  the 
most  degraded  races  of  men  as  those  nearest  akin  to  the 
primitive  stock  ;  and  the  oldest  remains  of  man  should 
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preBent  decided  approximation  to  his  Bimian  anccston*. 
But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  The  skulls  of  the  most 
ancient  European  men  known  to  us  are  comparable  with 
those  of  existing  races,  and  further,  the  great  stature  and 
grand  development  of  the  limbs  in  those  of  the  most 
ancient  akeletons  which  are  entire  or  nearly  so,  testify 
to  a  race  of  men  more  finely  constituted  physically  than 
the  majority  of  existing  Europeans.  The  skull  found  by 
Scbraerling  in  the  cave  of  Engis^  associated  with  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  animals,  is  of 
good  form  and  large  capacity,  and  presents  characters 
whichj  though  recalling  those  of  some  European  races, 
also  resemble  those  of  the  native  races  of  America.  The 
bones  described  by  Christy  and  Sartet,  from  the  cave  of 
Cro-Magnon,  in  France,  represent  a  race  of  great  stature, 
strength  and  agility,  and  with  a  development  of  brain 
above  the  European  average  ;  but  the  lines  of  the  face 
show  a  tendency  to  the  Mongolian  and  American  visage, 
and  the  skeletons  present  peculiarities  in  the  hones  of 
the  limbs  found  also  in  American  races,  and  indicating, 
probably,  addiction  to  hunting  and  a  migratory  and 
actiTe  life.  These  Cro-Magnon  people  lived  at  an 
epoch  when  France  waa  overgrown  with  dense  forests, 
when  the  mammoth  probably  lingered  in  its  higher 
disti'icts,  and  when  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  its  people 
was  furni.sIiod  by  the  reindeer.  Still  more  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  foseil  man,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  Men- 
tone,  recently  found  in  a  cave  in  the  South  of  France, 
buried  under  cavern  accumulations  which  bespeak  a 
great   antiquity,  and   associated  with  hones  of  extinct 
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mammalia  and  with  rudely-fasbloncd  implements  of  flint. 
It  appears  from  the  careful  descriptions  of  Dr.  Rurere 
that  this  man  must  have  been  six  feet  high  and  of  vast 
muscular  power,  more  especially  in  the  legs,  which 
present  the  same  American  peculiarities  already  referred 
to  in  the  Cro-Magnon  skeletona.  The  skull  la  of  great 
capacity,  the  forehead  full,  and  the  face,  though  broad 
and  Mongolian  and  large-boned,  is  not  prognathous,  and 
has  a  high  facial  angle.  The  perfect  condition  of  the 
toeth,  along  with  their  being  worn  perfectly  flat  on  the 
crowns,  would  imply  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution 
and  great  longevity,  with  ample  supplies  of  food,  prob- 
ably vegetable,  while  the  fact  that  the  left  ann  had 
been  broken  and  the  bone  healed,  shows  active  and 
possibly  warlike  habits.  Such  a  man,  if  he  were  to  rise 
up  again  among  us,  might  perhaps  ha  a  savage,  but  a 
noble  savage,  with  all  our  capacity  for  culture,  and  pre- 
senting no  more  affinity  to  apes  than  we  do. 

"I  have  referred  to  European  facts  only,  but  it  \n 
remarkable  that  in  America  the  oldest  race  known  to  via 
is  that  of  the  ancient  AUeghaus  and  Totheans  and  their 
alliea,  and  that  these,  too,  were  men  of  large  stature  and 
great  cranial  development^  and  agricultural  and  eemi- 
civilized,  their  actual  position  being  not  dissimilar  from 
that  attributed  to  the  earliest  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
the  times  of  Adam  or  Noah. 

"So  far  the  facta  bearing  on  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  primitive  man  are  not  favorable  to  evolution, 
and  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Divine 
Creation,  and  with  the  statements  of  the  sacred  record. 
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"  With  reference  to  these  pre-historlc  men,  known  to 
us  only  by  their  bones  and  implements,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  discover  their  belief  txB,  to  the*  miity  of  God; 
but  we  have  distijict  evidence  on  the  other  points.  On 
the  oldest  bone  implements — some  of  them  made  of  tlie 
ivory  of  the  now  extinct  mammoth — we  tiud  engraved 
the  tokens  or  Manitou  marks  of  their  owners,  and  in 
fiome  cuses  Bcratchcs  or  punctures  indicating  the  offer- 
ings made  or  successes  aud  deliverances  experienced 
under  their  auspicea.  With  regai-d  to  the  belief  in 
imniortalityj  perhaps  also  in  a  resurrection,  the  Mentone 
man — whose  burial  is  perhaps  the  oldest  known  to  U8-^ 
was  interred  idth  his  fur  robea  and  his  hair  dressed  as 
in  lifej  with  his  ornaments  of  sliell  wampum  on  his  heatl 
and  limbS;  and  with  a  little  deposit  of  oxide  of  iroDj 
wherewith  to  paint  and  decorate  himself  with  his  appro- 
priate emblems.  Nor  is  he  alone  In  this  matter.  Similar 
provision  for  the  dead  ^ippcnrs  at  Cro-Magnon  and  the' 
cavo  of  Bruniguel,  Thus  the  earliest  so-called  palaiX>-' 
lithic  men  entertained  belief  in  Cfod  and  in  immor- 
tality, perhaps  the  dim  remains  of  primitive  theism, 
perhaps  the  result  of  their  perception  of  the  invisible 
things  of  God  in  the  works  that  He  had  made." 

So  lar^  then,  as  any  discoveries  of  this  nature  have  yet 
been  mnde,  they  plainly  indicate  that  what  man  now  is 
man  ahffti/,s  lias  hi-en;  and  that  he  has  ever  been  sepa- 
rated from  ail  brutes  by  a  gidf  practically  infinite. 

Upon  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  Mr.  Darwin  and 
his  followers  ground  their  arguments  in  support  of 
their  theory  of  Man's  descent?     Mainly  on  resemblances 
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between  certain  parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body  to 
corresponding  ones  in  animal  bodies.  These  resemblances 
are  for  the  most  part  distant,  often  faint  or  doubtful^  and 
not  un frequently  merely  fanciful ;  while  the  infercncca 
drawn  from  them  are  altogether  unwarranted.  This  will 
be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  following  examples. 

Every  kind  of  beast  originates  in  an  ovulcj  Man  also 
ia  developed  from  an  ovule ;  these  two  kinds  of  ovulc» 
are  so  diminutive  (man's  not  exceeding  the  one  hundred 
apd  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  and  so 
Bimilar  in  their  composition,  that  the  eye  cannot  di»< 
tinguish  them :  from  this  the  astounding  leap  is  made 
ajt  once  to  the  conclusion  that  '*  the  human  ovule  differa 
in  no  respect  from  the  ovules  of  other  animals."  *  This 
inference,  it  will  be  observed,  is  based,  not  on  the  proi'ed 
idmiiUy  of  the  ovules,  but  on  man's  ignorance^  or  his 
inability  to  detect  the  difference,  and  is,  therefore,  worth- 
leas.  Here,  indeed,  is  similarity,  but  not  identity ;  for, 
if  guch  ovules  differed  "  in  no  respect,"  then  that  of  a 
donkey  under  certain  conditions  might  turn  out  an 
ape,  or  an  elephant.  But  such  a  thing  has  never  been 
known  *,  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  every  ovule 
develops  into  a  creature  after  it3  own  kind ;  and  thia 
nnfidVmg  uiufoi-wity  is  a  demonstration  that  the  human 
ovule  does  differ,  and  differ  essentially  from  those  of  all 
ofclier  aniraala. 

The  unborn  infant  about  the  sixth  month  puts  forth 
over  the  whole  body  a  growth  of  very  fine  soft  hairs, 
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CiiUed  lanu'QQ ;  this,  we  are  told,  "  must  be  considered 
to  be  the  rudiraental  representative  of  the  first  perma^ 
nent  coat  of  hair  in  those  animals  that  are  bom  liairy/'  * 
The  female  as  well  as  the  male  fcetus  is  furnished  with 
this  lanugo  on  the  face,  "  especially  round  the  mouth ; 
and  this  indicates  that  we  are  descended  from  a  pro- 
genitor of  which  both  sexes  were  bearded."  f  If  man 
has  scattering  hairs  on  his  body  both  as  an  embryo  and 
an  adult,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  indebted 
for  them  to  some  hairy  quadruped  ?  We  are  shut  up 
to  no  such  conclusion ;  why  may  not  man  have  hair  as 
independent  of  the  quadruped,  aa  the  quadruped  of  man  ? 
Are  we  to  conclude  from  the  "  fine  wool-like  hair  "  which 
covers  the  tender  shoots  of  many  a  giant  tree  when  they 
first  spring  up  from  the  ground,  that  these  trees  are  the 
descendants  of  some  ancient  trees  that  were  covered 
with  **a  jxirmanent  coat  of  hairs? 

Consenting  for  the  instant  to  the  above  idea^  we  can- 
not refrain  from  askings  How  came  man  to  lose  his  hairy 
coat  ?  Well,  it  is  first  suggested  that  it  might  have  been 
through  the  action  of  the  sun,  while  living  in  a  hot 
climate. I  But  this  Bup[>osition  is  found  to  lead  to  the 
puzzle,  how  came  the  sun  to  spare  the  heacl.,  the  moat 
exposed  part,  where  hair  still  grows  luxuriantly  ?  From 
this  difficulty,  however,  we  are  finally  extricated  by 
the  inter\'ent!on  of  *'  Sexual  Selection."  Incipient  man 
gradually  changed  in  his  taste,  and  came  to  fancy  and 
choose  mates  with  less   and   leas   hairy  bodies;  hence 
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incipient  woman  came  to  regard  nuditj  as  being  orna- 
mental, and  under  the  influence  of  her  instinctive  desire 
to  please,  found  her  hair  growing  "  Bmall  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  leas  1"  "As  our  female  progenitors  gradually 
acquired  this  new  character  of  nudity,  they  must  have 
transmitted  it  in  an  almost  equal  degree  to  their  young 
offspring  of  both  sexes.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
a  partial  loss  of  hair  having  been  esteemed  aa  orna- 
mental by  the  ape-like  progenitors  of  man,"*  But  the 
comical  part  of  this  imaginary  piece  of  natural  history  is, 
that  the  whole  of  the  grotesque  idea  has  been  suggested 
by  the  very  noticeable  fact  that,  "  in  several  species  of 
monkeys,  a  large  surface  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  body- 
has  been  denuded  of  hair^  that  the  vivid  color  of  the  skin 
should  Ijc  more  fully  dipplayed^ — this  surface  extends  as 
the  animal  approaches  maturity  ! "  ^  Remarks  here  are 
inadmissible — ^we  may,  however,  add  the  statement  of 
St.  George  Mivart,  "  No  zoological  facts  known  to  me 
afford  the  slightest  basis  for  this  bizarre  hypothesis  "  J 

Some  animals,  such  as  cats  and  rats,  have  long  hairs 
about  the  mouth,  which  serve  them  as  feelei^ ;  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  having  been  informed  that  some  men  have  a 
few  hairs  in  their  eyebrows  much  longer  than  the  others, 
reaches  this  important  inference  therefrom,  to  wit,  that 
"these  long  hairs  (in  the  eyebrows)  apparently  i-ejrreseni 
the  vihrissw,  which  are  used  as  orgons'of  touch  by  many 
of  the  lower  animals."  ||  Admirable  logic  1  Some  per- 
Rons  have  a  few  long  hairs  in  their  e^efirwM,  which  they 


•  Disccnt  of  Man ,  Vol.  II. ,  p.  360.  t  IK  Tol.  I.,  p.  GO. 
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do  not  uee  as  feelers;  cats  and  rats  Lave  long  hairs  on 
their  iq/pet'  lip^  which  they  do  use  as  feelers;  maiij 
therefore,  is  descended  from  the  same  primal  Btock  as 
cats  and  rats  1 

Animals  are  subject  to  such  diseases  as  hydrophobia, 
Variola,  glanders,  etc.;  man  also  may  be  afiected  by  the 
same  dit^etises;  the  iiiference^  therefore^  made  is,  that 
their  tissues  and  bluod  are  similar,  and  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  origin.*  One  and  the  same  evil 
may  affect  and  destroy  a  variety  of  animala ;  this,  there* 
fore,  according  to  the  above  argument,  is  evidence  that 
aII  these  animals  have  come  from  one  and  the  same 
progenitor !  Would  it  not  have  been  equally  good  reason- 
ing to  say,  Animals  can  be  burnt,  or  frozen,  or  poisoned, 
or  starved;  man  can  be  burnt,  or  frozen,  or  poisoned,  or 
starved;  therefore  man  and  animals  must  have  come 
from  the  same  ancestor? 

Animals  can  twitch  their  hides  as  Horses  and  cattle 
do  to  drive  away  troublesome  flies;  man  can  do  some- 
thing very  similar,  he  can  raise  his  eyebrows,  wrinkle 
his  forehead,  and  sometimes  slightly  move  his  scalp;  and 
this  power  in  man  is  forthwith  put  down  as  "a  venniant*' 
of  that  which  is  still  found  in  full  force  in  the  auinial,t 
when  every  man's  conmion  sense  tells  hi  in  that  this  is  a 
part  of  ''the  power  of  the  face"  as  much  as  that  which 
enables  htm  to  put  on  the  expression  of  laughter,  grief, 
anger,  or  terror. 

The  jaws  of  certain  beasts,  such  as  the  wild  boar,  the 
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tiger,  and  the  gorilla,  are  anned  witli  four  large  and 
long  teeth,  or  tusks,  for  holding  and  tearing  their  prey ; 
and  man  has  four  teeth  in  the  same  relative  positions, 
which,  though  somewhat  pointed  in  form,  are  of  even 
length  with  all  the  rest;  from  this  the  startling  conclusion 
is  reached  that  "  the  early  male  progenitors  of  man  were 
probably  furnished  with  great  canine  teeth,  which  sorv^ed 
them  as  weapons  for  fighting  and  tearing  their  enetnies."* 
This  is  about  as  legitimate  an  inference  aa  that  we  have 
had  from  the  long  hairs  in  a  man's  eyebrows. 

In  about  one  man  in  ten  thoueand  a  little  thickening, 
or  rounded  fulness^  on  close  inspection,  may  be  observed 
on  the  inside  margin  of  the  ear ;  this,  it  is  gi'avely  said, 
"  we  may  safely  conclude  is  a  vestige  of  formerly  pointed 
ears,  which  occasionally  reappears  in  man.""|*  And  Mr. 
Darwin  saw  one  man  who  could  draw  his  ears  forward 
a  trifle,  and  another  who  could  draw  them  as  much 
backwards.  The  evident  significance  of  all  this,  we  are 
given  to  underetand,  is,  that  man  in  a  former  period  of 
his  history  walked  about  with  long  pointed  ears,  and 
"  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  erecting  them,  and  of  direct- 
ing th'^m  to  different  points  of  the  compass."  J  Mr.  Dar- 
win further  instructs  us  on  this  point,  that  our  ears 
acquired  their  present  neat  form  by** folding  inwardly 
the  margin  ;"  but  who  the  skilful  and  tasty  ot>erator  was, 
that  initiated  this  improvement,  we  are  not  informed. 
He  also  conveys  the  suggestion  that  "probably  by  often 
touching  our  ears,  and  thus  directing  our  attention  to 


♦  m^^ni  af  JJfflrt,  y ol.  I. ,  pi>.  121 . 1 22.  t  ft. ,  Vol.  I. ,  p,  23. 
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them,  we  could,  by  repeated  trials,  recover  our  lost 
jMwer  of  moving  them.*'  *  As  this  power,  under  many 
circumatfiiiceB,  might  be  of  advantage,  some  one  liaa 
suggested  that  our  Schoolmasters  would  do  well  occar 
sionally  to  exercise  their  pupils  in  this  direction ;  and 
that,  "  Erect  your  earsj  Boys,"  might  come  in  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  drill. 

Once  more :  "  The  os  coccyx  in  man,"  that  is,  the 
lower  extremity  of  his  spine,  "is  short,  usually  including 
only  four  vertebrae ;  and  these  are  in  a  rudimental  con- 
dition. This,  though  functionless  as  a  tail,  plainly  repre- 
sents this  part  in  other  vertebrate  animals."  Hf'  In  what 
way  this  appropriate  and  convenient  terminus  of  the 
back-bone  proves,  or  even  intimates,  that  it  once  ex- 
tended into  a  long  tail,  we  are  not  able  to  conceive.  It 
is  a  fact,  Mr.  Darwin's  quoted  authority  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  os  coccyx  in  man  has  nothing 
belonging  to  it  like  a  tail;  "it  has  no  joints,  nor  has  it 
muscles  that  can  move  it,  as  a  tail  must  have."  J  If 
man  ever  had  a  tail,  we  beg  to  know  what  has  become 
of  it.  Mr.  Darwin  owns  that  *'  bo  far  as  he  is  aware, 
no  explanation  of  this  loss  has  ever  been  given."  But 
why  is  not  that  offered  long  ago  by  T^ord  Monboddo  a 
good  one,  "  Man  rubbed  off  his  tail  by  sitting  on  it?" 

So  trivial,  so  uncertain,  so  fanciful,  are  the  ins^tanccs 
of  resemblance  which  Mr.  Darwin  introduces,  and  so 
unwarrantable  are  hi.s  inferences  from  them,  that  one  is 
amasied  they  could  aid   him  in  justifying,  even  to  his 
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own  mind,  the  astounding  conclusion  that  Ape  is  fatJmr 
to  the  Man  !  His  fondness  for  his  favorite  theory  seems 
to  have  enervated  hia  natural  power  of  reasoning,  and 
to  have  rendered  him  blind  and  insensible  to  everything 
that  tells  against  it.  •  "  He  has  allowed  himself,"  says 
an  anonymous  writer^  '*to  become  so  enamored  of 
the  venerable  pair  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  with  tails  and 
pointed  ears,  from  whom  he  thinks  himself  descended, 
that  he  skips  over  mountains  more  impassable  than  the 
Himalayas,  and  flies  on  the  wings  of  imagination  across 
separating  and  unfathomable  abysses,  that  he  may 
embrace  them." 

Mr.  Darwin,  indeed,  speaks  of  "  the  Creator  and  Euler 
of  the  universe,"  but  his  theory  does  not  recognize  Him 
as  such — gods  of  his  own  creation  arc  made  to  usurp 
and  occupy  His  throne.  ''  Darwin's  theory/'  as  Dr.  Vogt 
says,  ^^  ignores  a  persomtl  Creator,  and  his  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  transformation  and  creation  of  species, 
ilicre  being  no  spJtere  of  action  for  such  a  being.  Given  the 
first  starting-point,  a  first  organism,  all  existing  organ- 
isms are  subsequently  by  natural  selection  developed 
from  it  in  a  continuous  manner  through  all  geological 
periods,  by  the  simple  laws  of  transmission.  There  arise 
no  new  tipecies  by  any  creative  interference.  Even  man 
is  neither  a  distinct  creation,  formed  in  a  special  manner, 
and  difierent  from  all  other  animals,  nor  j^forided  with 
a  speciid  sold,  nor  endowed  with  a  divine  breath  of  life ; 
he  is  only  the  highest  product  of  a  progressire  natural 
eeleciionj  and  descends  from  the  simious  group  standing 
next  to  man,"    Darwin  employs  such  words  as  "con- 
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trivance^"  "  purpose,"  "  adaptation,"  and  "  design  j"  but 
he  uses  theaij,  as  Mivart  truly  observes,  in  "a  mere 
figurative  sense^ — as  metaphors,  and  nothing  more/*  He 
talks  also  of  "  laws" — the  *'  law  of  variation,"  and  the 
"  law  of  natural  selection  j "  but  all  that  he  can  mean 
by  the  term  is  the  merest  chance  or  accident,  though  he 
disclaims  this  ;  for  what  are  the  main  causes  of  "  varia- 
tions V*  These — the  character  of  the  mate  with  which 
an  animal  may  happen  to  consort,  the  soil  or  climate 
to  which  whim  may  happen  to  lead  it,  or  its  enemies 
happen  to  drive  it.  And  "natural  selection" — what  is 
the  naked  fact  covei'ed  by  this  phrase?  The  chance 
issues  of  chance  encounters  among  beasts,  or  birds,  or 
other  animals — ^we  say  charts  issveSj  for  among  brutes 
as  among  men,  "the  battle  is  not  always  to  the 
strong,  nor  the  race  always  to  the  pwift."  Now  can 
anything  be  well  imagined  more  purely  acciik-ntal 
or  fortuitous  than  such  matings,  wiiims,  wanderings 
and  iiglithigs  among  irrational  creatures?  And  yet 
these  are  "the  laws'*  by  which  the  world  has  been 
framed  ! 

Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race  itself, 
according  to  tliis  theory,  is  but  an  accident.  That  the 
Ascidian  Tadpoles,  after  passing  through  tlie  revolutions 
of  millions  on  millions  of  years,  at  last  developed  into 
monkeys  and  monkeys  into  men,  depended  upon  as 
many  millions  of  contingencies.  "  We  have  given  to 
man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,"  says  the  groat 
Seer  of  Development;  "if  a  single  link  in  this  chain 
had  never  existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly 
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what  he  now  is."  *  To  go  no  further  back — ^If  the  bodily 
structure  of  Bome  member  of  the  Old  World  monkey 
family  had  not  happened  to  be  more  plastic  than  tlie 
rest — if  that  member  had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
like  plastic  mate — if  these  had  produced  no  posterity, 
or  posterity  not  inheriting  their  own  quaUtieSj  or  had 
their  posterity  been  cut  off — if  there  had  not  occurred 
a  change  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  region  they 
inhabited,  rendering  necessary  a  change  in  their  manner 
of  procuring  food — if  they  had  not  become  less  arborial 
in  their  habits — if  when  they  forsook  the  trees  they 
had  not  begun  to  walk  on  their  hind  limbs  instead  of 
going  on  all-fuurB — if  any  one  of  these  contingencies  had 
not  occurred,  the  human  race  had  never  existed ;  there 
would  still  have  been  in  the  world  nothing  higher  or 
better  than  the  hairy  qu;\drupedj  with  tail  and  pointed 
earSj  climbing  and  living  in  the  trees  of  the  forest;  man, 
"  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,"  had  not  coine 
forth  to  subdue  the  earth,  or  to  fill  it  with  monuments 
of  hia  skill  and  industry,  or  to  adorn  it  with  altars  and 
temples  erected  to  the  glory  of  its  Divine  Builder. 

Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  mankind  are  a  for- 
tuitous Race,  living  in  a  fortuitous  world.  And  what 
is  this  but  practical  Atheisnij  and  Atheism  of  the  mo^t 
di-eary  and  ho|>eloss  kind?  If  this  theory  does  not 
expressly  deny  God,  it  effectually  ignores  God.  Its 
tendency  is  to  remove  the  Divine  Being  entirely  from 
the  view  of  man,  and  to  lead  to  disbelief  in  His  provi- 
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dence,  in  His  liaving  any  connection  with  or  interest  in 
human  affairs.  The  whole  living  world  is  given  up  by 
this  hypothesis  to  the  blind  power  of  *'  fortuitous  varia- 
tion/' and  to  the  hard,  unsyto pathetic,  and  relentless 
rule  of  "  natural  selection."  The  system  admits  not  of 
the  regard  or  the  notice  of  a  loving  Father  in  heaven ; 
of  no  beneficent  providence  over  man  or  brute.  For 
anything  that  it  allows  the  Creator  to  do  in  the  realm 
of  material  nature,  or  in  tlie  kingdom  of  animated 
beings,  it  might  as  well  have  been  written,  "God  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  world."  On  tins  hypothesis j 
Divine  benevolence  has  never  been  exercised  toward 
man ;  Divine  revelation  is  a  fable ;  salvation  from  sin 
and  misery  is  a  myth ;  and  the  hope  of  immortality  but 
tlie  illiii^ion  of  a  dream. 

To  call  in  the  agency  of  the  Creator  to  account  for 
any  of  the  phenomena,  or  for  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
organized  beings  we  find  in  the  world,  is  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  advocates  of  Development;  they  openly  and 
strenuously  object  to  it;  it  is  put  down  as  unscientific, 
and  deemed  derogatory  to  the  standing  of  a  true  Student 
of  Nature.  Professor  Huxley,  speaking  of  the  succCvSision 
of  animals  upon  the  earth,  says,  "When  we  look  at  this 
wonderful  bistory,  and  ask  what  it  means^  it  is  only  a 
paltering  with  words  if  you  are  oflered  the  reply — 'They 
were  so  created.*  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  discover 
that  Mr,  Darwin  himself  has  committed,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  this  very  '  unscientific'  sin.  In  oitler  to  obtain 
a  starting-point  for  his  system  of  animal  development, 
ho  is  constrained  to  resort  to  Divine  agency;  for  he 
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Speaks  in  one  place  of  ^lifc  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forraSj  or  one;'  and 
in  another  place  of  '  animals  having  descended  from  at 
most  four  or  five  progenitors.' "  *  If^  therefore,  it  be 
thus  admitted  that  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Creator 
has  been  concerned  in  the  production  of  four  or  five 
different  kinds  of  animals,  why  not  in  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, or  even  in  as  many  as  there  are  of  distinct  species 
in  existence?  There  is  nothing  more  unscientific  or 
improbable  in  the  latter  admission  than  in  the  former. 
And  if  it  be  confessed  that  the  Creator  condescended 
to  put  forth  hia  power  directly  and  immediately  for  the 
production  of  the  first  and  lowest  and  simplest  of  the 
earth's  living  tenants,  what  ground  is  there  to  deny,  or 
even  to  doubt,  that  He  exercised  his  power  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  creation  of  Man,  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  all  terrestrial  creatures?  On  Mr.  Darwin's  own  ad- 
mission, therefore,  there  is  nothing  incredible,  nothing 
improbable  in  the  Scripture  statement  that  God  himself 
formed  man,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  made  him  a  living  soul, 

Mr,  Alfred  Wallace,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  theory 
of  development,  makes  concessions  still  more  explicit 
and  decisive.  He  acknowledges  even  in  regard  to  man's 
ZwfZy,  that  Natural  Selection  **  alone"  could  not  have 
produced  it- — that  an  action  took  place  in  its  formation 
'"different"  frt>m  that  by  which  brute  forms  were  evolved 
— and  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  action  of  an  "  over* 
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ruling  Intelligence  "  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  form 
Divine.  And  to  the  idea  that  the  human  mind  haa 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  brute,  he  urges  objections 
drawn  from  the  origin  of  some  of  man's  mental  faculties, 
such  aa  "  the  capacity  to  form  ideal  conceptions  of  space 
and  time,  of  eternity  and  infinity — the  capacity  for  intense 
artistic  feelings  of  pleasure,  in  form,  color  and  compo- 
sition— and  fur  those  abstract  notions  of  form  and  num- 
ber which  render  geometry  and  arithmetic  possible;" 
he  also  urges  similar  objections  grounded  on  the  origin 
of  the  moral  sense  or  conscience.  This  writer  further 
states,  that  in  his  opinion,  man  is  to  be  placed  **  apart," 
as  not  only  the  head  and  culminating  point  of  the  grand 
series  of  organic  nature,  but  as  in  some  degree  a  7iew 
and  distinct  order  of  being.  *  And  what  is  all  this  but 
a  virtual  admission  that  Man.  after  all,  both  as  to  his 
Body  and  Mind,  is,  as  the  Bible  declares,  a  creation  of 
God — the  product  of  a  distinct  and  immediate  act  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  ? 

Mr.  St.  George  Mivart,  also  an  evolutionist,  but  of  a 
Bomcwhat  different  school  from  Darwin,  while  he  holds 
that  **  the  hodi/  of  man  was  not  an  absolute  creation,  but 
evolved  from  pre-existing  material,  symbcjlized  by  the 
term  *  dust  of  the  earth,'  by  the  operation  of  secondary 
laws" — affirms  that  "bis  smd^  on  the  other  hand,  was 
created  in  quite  a  different  way,  not  by  any  pre-existing 
means,  external  to  God  Himself,  but  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  Almighty,  symbolized  by  the  term  '  breathing/ 


*  See  JTtttwrar  Selection,  pp.  334-368, 
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the  veiy  form  adopted  by  Christ  when  conferring  the 
supernatural  powers  and  grac.es  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation."* Here  again,  this  evolutionist  like  the 
two  preceding,  after  a  whole  vohimc  of  discussions  and 
illustrations  of  his  special  views  of  Development,  finds 
himself  at  the  close  of  it  constrained  to  admit  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  Scripture  account  of  man's 
creation. 

From  the  Darwinian  Hypothesis,  then,  the  Christian 
haa  nothing  to  fear — nothingj  indeed,  to  give  him  one 
anxious  or  uneasy  thought  as  to  the  ground  of  his  faith. 
The  theory  is  powerless  to  affect  the  Sacred  Record — ita 
author  has  utterly  failed  to  make  out  the  descent  of 
Man  from  the  Ape.  The  Scripture  history  of  man — of 
his  creation  in  holinesSj  of  his  fall  through  disobedience, 
and  of  his  redemption  through  grace^ — remains  unmoved, 
unshaken.  This  daring  and  desperate  assault,  like  a 
hundred  others  before  it,  to  undermine  the  Holy  Book, 
has  been  made  but  to  share  the  fate  of  the  wave  that 
madly  rushes  on  the  rock-bound  coast — to  be  dashed 
into  spray  and  forced  to  retire,  leaving  behind  it  not  a 
trace  of  its  violence.  The  foundation  of  Grod  standeth 
Bure  as  ever,  and  in  this  additional  discomfiture  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Word,  the  believer  may  find  another  con- 
firmation of  the  assurance  given,  The  gates  of  hell 
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In  tkt  centre  of  Atkem,  in  the  midtt  of  matchless  monuments  of  human  skin, 

and  confronting  the  learning  and  the  fride  which  exalted  the  Athenian  abcve 

every  race  in  the  world,  Paul  boldly  proclaimed  the  distasteful  truth,  that  "  (Jod 

hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 

earth."— ¥%ASEM.. 
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I.  Points  of  Difference  in  the  mnUN  Races:    Difference  in  Skulls, 
Color,  and  Hair. 


II.  Points  of  Identity  in  the  Races  :  Identity  in  Organizations,  Func- 
tions, Periods,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Faculties,  Languages, 
Customs,  etc 
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TpjI^TIlNOLOGY  is  a  science  of  quite  recent 
\^  origin,  and  treats  of  National  Dwi'mctmw. 
|H  It  differs  from  History  in  that  it  deals 
chiefly  with  the  effects  of  physical  influ- 
ences on  man,  such  as  those  of  climate, 
soil  and  food ;  it  aleo  goes  back  beyond 
the  dawn  of  liistory,  by  reasoning  from 
effect  to  cauBe.  In  this  respect  it  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  Geology.  It  deals  %vith  the  peoples  that  inhabit  the 
earth's  surface  in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  Geology 
pursues  with  regard  to  the  strata  that  compose  it.  Its 
object  is  to  determine  the  affinities,  relations  and  origin 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  investigating  and  tracing 
their  movements  and  migrations  long  before  the  ex- 
istence of  written  records, 

The  most  cursory  survey  of  the  earth  suffices  to  show 
tliat  i\s  human  inhabitants  are  greatly  diversified  in 
their  general  aspect  and  character,  in  the  (<tature  and 
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sjmmetry  of  their  bodieg,  in  the  complexion  of  their 
skin  aud  the  quality  of  their  hair,  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  the  cast  of  the  features,  in  the  languages 
they  speak  and  the  habits  of  life  which  they  follovs-. 
Attcmptfi  have  been  made  to  reduce  thin  vsiat  variety 
into  ft  few  general  classes ;  but  tlie  nuuiber  of  these 
classes  has  varied  with  the  progress  of  information,  and 
Bometimea  accoi'ding  to  the  favorite  theories  of  the 
classifiers.  The  whole  Rsice  has  been  comprehended, 
and  pretty  fully  described,  under  the  following  heads,  by 
Blunienbacli ;  thougli  a  somewhat  diflerent  classification 
is  now  generally  adopted. 

The  Qmcofiian  Varieft/. — The  characters  of  this  chias 
are :  a  white  skin,  varied  by  a  Horid  tint,  or  inclining 
to  brown ;  hair  black,  or  of  a  light  color*  generally  soft 
and  waving.  The  face  oval  and  straight,  with  expanded 
forehead,  and  generally  large  skull,  narrow  nose,  and 
small  mouth.  The  moral  feeling  and  the  intellect  are 
of  the  liighes^t  order.  This  variety  comprehends  the 
Persians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  Jews,  Phneniciiins,  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
(excepting  the  Fins),  together  with  the  Egyptians,  Moors, 
and  Abyssinians,  in  Africa, 

77tf  MoiHjulian  Var'uty. — In  thia  division,  the  skin  is 
commonly  of  a  sallow  or  olive  tint,  and  in  Bomc  coses 
nearly  yellow;  the  hair  is  black,  long  and  straight, 
seldom  curling;  the  beard  usually  semity;  the  iris  black ; 
the  nose  Ih  liroad  aud  short,  and  the  cheek  bones  broad 
and  ilat,  with  nalicjut  zygtnuatie  arclies;  the  skull  is 
oblong,  but  llattcued  at  the  sides  so  as  to  give  on  appear* 
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ance  of  gquareness;  tlie  forehead  is  low.  The  intellect 
is  by  no  means  defective,  but  the  moral  character  is 
decidedly  low.  Thia  class  is  mainly  made  up  of  the 
Mongol  Tartar  tribes.  The  Fins,  Laplanders  and  Esqui- 
maux also  appear  to  be  a  remnant  of  some  primitive 
Mongolian  people;  their  peculiarities  probably  are  owing 
to  their  locations. 

Ethiopic  or  African  Variety. — The  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair  of  the  Negro  form  the  well-known  char- 
acter of  this  race.  The  forehead  is  low  and  retreat- 
ing, and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  like  a 
muzxle ;  the  nose  is  thick  and  fiat,  and  the  lips  thick, 
Thia  class  comprises  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  except 
those  above   mentioned  as  being  Caucasian. 

American  Variety. — This  includes  all  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  continent  of  America,  except  the  Esqui- 
maux. A  reddish-brown  complexion j  long,  black,  lank 
hair;  deficient  beard;  eyes  black  and  deep-set;  receding 
brow;  high  cheekbones;  prominent  aquiline  nose;  small 
skull,  with  the  apex  high  and  the  back  part  flat;  large 
mouth  and  tumid  lips;  with  fine  symmetrical  frames  of 
middle  height,  form  the  chief  physical  characteriBtics  of 
this  race, 

Malay  Variety, — ^These  are  characterized  by  tawny  or 
dark  brown  skins;  coarse,  black  hair;  large  mouth; 
phort,  broad  noses,  as  if  broken  at  the  root;  flat 
expanded  faces;  with  projecting  upper  jaws  and  salient 
teeth.  The  skull  in  this  race  is  high,  and  squared  of 
rounded,  and  the  forehead  low  and  broad.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Malays,  in  general,  is  of  an   inferior 
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order.  They  differ  both  from  the  Negro  and  the  Bed 
Indian,  being  of  a  peculiarly  active  temperanient,  and 
fond  of  maritime  enterprise.  They  are  intellectual 
and  ingenious.  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Philippine 
Islands^  New  Zealand,  the  Polynesian  and  other  isles, 
are  inhabited  by  thia  variety  of  men. 

From  these  marked  differences  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  human  family,  and  from  the  apparent 
fixedness  or  permanency  of  these  differences,  some  of 
them  having  existed  and  been  observed  from  the  earlieBt 
periods  of  historic  time,  some  Naturalists  have  been  led 
to  affirm  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  of  varioua 
and  distinct  species ;  that  instead  of  there  lieiiig  but  one 
race  of  human  beings  there  ai'e  many  races,  each  of 
which  has  had  its  own  Adam  and  Eve.  Professor 
Agassijs  has  put  forth  the  opinion  that,  instead  of  the 
human  family  beginning  with  the  creation  of  one  man 
and  one  woman,  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  each 
of  the  principal  typos  of  man  were  called  into  being, 
when  the  Race  was  created^  possessing  all  those  char- 
acters which  their  posterity  afterwards  inherited,  and  by 
which  they  are  now  mainly  distinguished :  but  this 
writer  appears  not  to  have  been  settled  in  his  views, 
having  changed  ground  more  than  once.  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison  has  broached  the  idea,  that  the  various  races  of 
man  not  only  proceeded  from  different  original  stocks, 
but  were  introduced  upon  the  earth  at  different  dates  or 
periods.  Others,  as  Nott  and  Gliddon,  assert  that  the 
races  of  man  are  essentially  different  creatures;  that  the 
Negro  and  Indian   and   some  other  low  races  are  by 
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nature  incapable  of  ever  rising  to  the  blef?sings  of  either 
religion  or  civilization;  that  they  are  not  endowed  with 
mental  faculties  adequate  to  the  perception  of  religious 
sentiments,  and,  consequently,  that  they  are  formed  for 
no  higher  destiny  than  the  brutes  that  perish.  "  The 
whole  of  Africa,"  eay  these  last  writers,  "south  of  10" 
north  latitude,  shows  a  succession  of  human  beings  with 
intellects  as  dark  aa  their  ekins,  and  with  a  conformar 
tion  of  skulls  that  renders  all  expectation  of  their  future 
improvement  and  Christianization  an  Utopian  dream." 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  these,  and  all  similar 
views  that  assign  a  plurality  of  origin  to  the  human 
race,  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Bible,  and 
utterly  irreconcilable,  not  simply  with  isolated  passages 
in  it,  but  with  its  fundamental  doctrine  and  with  it« 
chief  and  ultimate  deeig:n.  Throughout,  the  Sacred 
Volume  recognizes  in  its  history,  and  rests  in  its 
doctrines  on  the  fact,  that  the  whole  human  population 
of  the  globe  has  descended  from  one  Father,  Adam, 
whom  God  created  in  liis  own  image,  and  from  one 
Mother,  who  "was  called  Eve,  because  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  living."  Of  this  "  one  blood,"  the  insph-ed 
Word  affirms  in  sundry  places  and  in  diverse  maimers, 
**  God  made  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  determined  their  times  and  tlie  bounds 
of  their  habitation.'* 

The  great  central  doctrine  of  Revelation  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  one  mans  transgression,  all  of  every 
clime,  color,  condition  and  character  have  become 
sinners.     And  this  sinful,  corrupt,  depraved   character  is 
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found  to  be  the  actual  character  of  all  mankind,  without 
exception.  No  language  can  be  plainer  or  more  explicit 
than  that  of  Revelation  on  this  subject ;  and  no  fact  can 
be  more  coTisi>icuous  and  undeniable  than  h  uman  deprav- 
ity in  every  region  of  the  globe.  "  There  is  none 
righteous;  no,  not  one.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way ;  they  arc  together  become  unprofitable.  With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit.  Their  feet  arc  swift  to 
shed  blood.  Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways. 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  All  the  world 
is  become  giiiUy  before  God."  To  limit  theee  represen- 
tations to  any  one  race,  or  to  any  number  of  races, 
short  of  total  humanity,  is  not  merely  to  wrest  the 
Scriptures  from  tiieir  obvious  meaning,  but  to  allow 
a  principle  of  interpretation  thnt  would  pervert  or  annul 
the  meaning  of  all  language,  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
cloud  with  total  obscurity  everything  that  has  been  or 
can  be  written.  It  would  be,  moreover,  to  close  our 
eyes  to  palpable  evidence  of  the  fact,  which  presents 
itself  before  us  wherever  we  are  and  whithereoever 
we  go. 

The  theory  that  nations  have  had  different  and  dis- 
tinct origins  also  sets  aside  the  great  scheme  of  Redeem- 
ing Grace.  In  reference  to  this,  likewise,  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  declarations  of  Revelation^  that  the 
provisions  of  thiB  grace  arc  made  and  meant  alike  for  the 
whole  human  race,  be  they  savage  or  civilized,  Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  Bond  or  Free.  "God  so  loved  the 
%mrld  that  he  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth   in    Him   should   not  perish,  but   have   ever- 
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lasting  Ufe."  HencOj  the  great  commission  is,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature" — aye,  to  eifer^  creaiurcy  to  the  Ethiop  in  hia 
blackness  and  darkness  and  degradation  wo  less  than 
to  the  Scnbea  and  Pharisees  in  the  temple  and  the  syn- 
agogue,  to  the  nude  and  shivering  Terra  del  Fuegian  no 
less  than  to  the  nabob  clothed  in  his  purple  and  ikie 
linen.  No  language  can  be  more  full,  moi'e  explicit, 
more  universal  in  its  application  than  that  which  sets 
forth  the  offering  of  the  great  Atoning  Sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  throws  abroad  over  all  the  world  the 
wide,  warm  welcome  of  his  redeeming  grace  to  all, 
whosoever  will  receive  it:  "Look  unto  me,  aiid  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

But  it  is  unnecessary,  on  a  point  so  obvious  and  so 
universally  conceded  as  this,  to  multiply  individual 
texta*  We  file  in  evidwice  the  whole  volume  of  God's 
Word — itrf  types  and  predictions,  ita  parables  and 
promises,  its  warnings  and  entreaties,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  theories  whicli  would 
assign  different  origins  to  differing  nations  arc  o[)posed  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  inimical  to  the  pur|x:)ses  of  His 
grace  and  mercy  toward  sinful  nien.  They  are,  indeed, 
in  their  tendency  repulsive  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  calculated  to  repress  the  noblest  sentiments  of  piii- 
la  nth  ropy,  and  to  paralyze  every  enterprise  and  effort  to 
enlighten,  elevate  and  save  the  ignorant,  degraded  and 
perishing  tribes  of  humanity. 

The  question  now  before  us,  then,  is  one  fundamental 
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in  its  importance,  and  vital  in  its  interest.  It  is, — Are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  all  descendants  of  one  com- 
mon progenitor?  Are  thej  our  brethren,  of  one  flesh 
and  one  blood  ?  Are  they  men  of  like  passions  and  affec- 
tions with  ourselves?  Did  they  all  die  in  Adam,  and 
shall  they  all  be  made  alive  in  Christ  ?  la  the  Law  of 
God  binding  on  them  as  it  is  on  us  ?  Does  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  God  provide  and  proclaim  Salvation  to 
them  as  it  does  to  ourselves  ?  Do  the  glories  of  heaven 
and  the  "woes  of  hell  concern  them  as  they  concern  us? — 
To  these  questions  the  theories  that  aasign  different 
origins  to  different  nations  return  the  answer^  No ;  hut 
to  thera  all  the  Bible  gives  a  most  emphatic  Yes — yea ; 
our  Father  -h  one  and  ice  are  all  Breihren.  We  hope  now 
to  lay  before  the  reader  facts — abundant  and  indisput- 
able facts — in  confLrmation  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Book. 

Before  we  proceed  to  specific  arguments,  we  may  just 
state,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  prevailing  differ- 
ences between  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  regions  of 
the  globe,  numerons  and  striking  aa  ihese  differences 
may  be,  we  are  by  no  means  under  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  must  have 
originated  in  different  and  distinct  stocks,  or  in  so  many 
Adams  and  Eves ;  another  explanation,  and  one  that  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  a,scertained  facts,  readily  and 
naturally  suggests  itself.  We  often  observe  in  a  family, 
among  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  very  marked 
differences  in  their  bodily  constitution  and  mental  liicul- 
tieSj  in  their  tastes,  dispositions  and  habits,  and  for  which 
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no  ftccoont,  no  explanation  can  be  given  by  the  8cietice 
of  man.  And  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  fttinie 
thing  might  have  happened  in  the  family  of  Nmih. 
Tkrough  the  inscrutable  agency  of  God,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  bis  purpose  in  reference  to  the  future  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  the  three  sous  of  Noah,  *'of  whom 
the  whole  earth  was  overspread,"  may  have  been  bom 
with  both  physical  and  mental  characters  difiering  one 
from  another;  and  herein,  we  may  consistently  hold, 
lay  the  germs  of  what,  in  the  course  of  ages,  under  tlie 
moulding  in6uences  of  climate,  food,  religion,  culture, 
peace,  war,  oppression  and  slavery,  developed  iiito  all  the 
diversity  of  t^'pcs  now  found  among  the  world's  pdjxila- 
tion.  Indeed,  we  detect  in  the  sacrcd  narrative,  brief 
as  it  is,  not  a  little  to  confirm  us  in  this  view.  That 
these  three  sons  of  Noah  were  of  quite  diflerent  char^ 
acters  cornea  out  very  plainly  in  the  transaction  con- 
nected with  their  father's  fall.  Shorn  and  Japlieth  show 
themselves  possesaed  of  qualities  entirely  different  from 
those  of  Ham  and  his  son  Canaan ;  these  were  mean 
and  sensual,  those  were  reverent  and  noble.  And  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  this  was  the  piTdiction  given 
concerning  the  destiny  of  their  respective  descendants. 
"  Japheth  should  be  enlarged" — as  afterward  appeared, 
to  occupy  an  extended  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  *'In  the  tents  of  8hem  God  would  dwell" — as 
it  came  to  pass  among  the  Hebrews.  "  Canaan  should 
l)e  their  servant" — the  descendants  of  Ham  should  l>o 
subject  to  the  descendants  of  both  Sliem  and  Japheth ; 
"servants  of  servants  should  they  be:"  and  who  does 
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not  kuow  that  this  has  been  the  sad  fate  of  the  sable 
population  of  Africa  in  all  generations?*  From  the 
diiatinctive  peculiarities  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  there- 
fore, may  have  descended  the  three  leading  tjixs  of  man, 
under  which,  our  highes^t  ethnological  authorities,  Cuvier 
and  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichaid  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  have 
classiified  the  whole  human  race. 

We  now  advance  to  particulars,  and  shall  notice  first 
the  main  points  of  Difference  between  the  races  of  man^ 
on  which  are  based  the  arguments  for  plurality  of  origin ; 
and  then  their  points  of  tSimtlarkj/  and  LikenesSy  which 
we  believe  prove  mankind  to  be  of  one  species  and 
originally  of  one  blood. 

Points  of  Difference  in  the  Races. 

There  are  found,  as  already  ptnt^d,  niimerons  points 
of  difference,  more  or  less  marked  and  important,  be- 
tween the  native  inhabitants  of  the  several  climes  of 
the  globe.     And  we  note, 

1.  The  difference  in  the  Form  of  the  Sinill  Dr.  PHch- 
ard  has  shown  that  there  are  but  three  leading  types  of 
cranial  conformation — the  Oval,  the  Pyramidal  and  the 
Pix>gnathous — of  which  all  others  are  variations  or  com- 
binations. 

The  Omd  or  ElUptiectl  form  of  skull  is  distinguished 
by  the  symmetry  of  its  outlines  and  proportions,  there 
being  no  excess  either  of  prominence  or  depression.  The 
cranial  cavity  ia  large,  the  forehead  full  and  elevated, 
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the  face  Bmall  in  proportion;  thus  indicating  the  pre- 
dominance of  tlie  intellectual  powers  over  the  instinctive 
propensities.  To  tliis  type  belong  those  nations  of  Asia 
and  Europe  described  as  Caucasians,  and  are  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  intellectual  advancement 

The  Pyramidal  Skull  corresponds  with  that  class 
termed  Mongolianj  but  is  most  characterietically  seen  in 
the  Esquimaux.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  these  skulls 
is  the  great  lateral  prominence  of  their  cheek-lx>ne3  and 
zygomatic  arches,  together  with  an  extreme  flatness  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  face,  whilst  the  forehead  rapidly 
narrows  at  i\&  highest  part;  so  that,  on  a  front  view, 
the  portion  of  the  skull  above  the  line  joining  the  cheek- 
bones has  an  almost  pyramidal  form,  tliat  line  serving 
OS  the  base.  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  large  and  deep ; 
and  the  bones  surround  them  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  most  instances  of  this  conformation,  the  opening  of 
the  lids  has  a  decided  obliquity,  the  inner  angle  being 
directed  downwards.  The  whole  face,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching the  oval  as  in  Europeans,  is  of  a  lozenge  shape; 
and  the  larger  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium  indicates  in  the  pyramidal  skull  a  more 
ample  extension  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  The  greater 
part  of  thjj  races  of  this  tyj>e  are  nomadic  ;  some  of  them 
wandering  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the  vast 
plains  of  High  Asia;  wliilst  others  creep  along  tlie 
shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  supporting  themselves  by  fishing. 

Of  the  Prtx/nathous  Skull  the  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  forward  prominence  of  the  jaws.  This  character 
is  most  marked  in  the  Negro  races  of  the  Guinea  coast, 
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and  in  some  of  the  Polynesian  and  Australian  races. 
From  the  common  appearance  of  the  skull,  it  might  be 
Bupposed  that  it  had  been  compressed  at  the  two  sfdes ; 
consequently,  instead  of  being  llattened  in  front,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  the  bonea  of  the  face  project  far 
forwards,  and  the  occiput  backwards.  This  projection 
is  especially  mantfeated  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw- 
boneaj  and  its  effect  is  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  front  teeth  do  not  spring  vertically  from  their 
sockets,  but  have  a  forward  slant.  There  is  a  lack  of 
elevation  in  the  forehead,  but  not  in  the  cranial  capacity 
as  a  whole,  there  being  a  backward  elongation  of  the 
skull.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes  and  the  cavities  of  the 
nose  are  unusually  large.  The  organs  of  hearings  too, 
seem  to  be  very  largely  developed.  This  configuration 
is  to  be  met  with,  in  varying  degrees,  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  of  tropical  Africa,  and  is  generally 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  degradation. 
People  of  this  type  are  for  the  most  part  hunters, 
depending  for  their  food  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil,  or  the  precarious  fruits  of  the  chase.  They 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  stand  low  in 
social  life. 

Now,  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  the  existence  of  these 
several  types  of  skulls  on  the  subject  of  Unity  or  Plu- 
rality of  origin,  two  questions  must  be  answered — Can 
lines  be  drawn  according  to  these  types  dividing  the 
whole  of  mankind  into  so  many  distinct  classes,  such  as 
different  species  usually  are?  and.  Are  these  different 
conformations  permanent,  having  been  transmitted  from 
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generation  to  generatiou  without  essential  variation,  aa 
IB  found  to  be  the  case  with  difi'ercnt  species  ?  If  tiiese 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  alBrmative,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  fjivor  the  idea  of  specific  distinction 
or  a  plurality  of  origin;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
both  fact^  and  history  return  a  negative  answer,  they 
will  otter  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  Bible  doctrine 
tliat  ''God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nationB  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Firbt,  then,  can  lines  be  drawn  according  to  the  lead- 
ing types  of  ekull  dividing  the  human  kind  into  so  many 
distinct  classes,  such  as  different  species  usuali y  are  found 
to  be  ?  or,  do  we,  in  passing  from  one  group  of  nations 
to  another,  find  them  undergoing  sucb  gradual  modilica- 
tions  as  to  render  it  imjiossible  to  draw  any  defuiite  line 
between  them  ? 

When  wo  examine  the  cranial  conformation  of  the 
whole  Cuuoasian  group  of  nations,  we  find  that,  although 
the  elliptical  type  prevails  among  them,  it  is  in  very 
difTerent  degrees  of  development.  Certain  races  manifest 
a  decided  tendency  towards  the  pyramidal,  others  toward 
the  prognathous  cliaracter;  and  consitlerable  variations 
may  be  seen  among  individuals  of  the  same  race.  1 1'  the 
Mongolian  group  be  surveyed,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
pyramidal  skull  will  be  often  found  so  nmch  softened 
down,  aa  to  approach  the  elliptical  form;  sometimes 
throughout  the  whole  of  certain  races — occasionally  only 
in  individuals.  Between  the  African  nations  the  differ- 
ence is  still  more  remarkable.     Some  of  them  present 

the  prognathous  type  in  ita  most  repulsive  development; 
2:j 
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in  other  cases,  the  pyramidal  form  is  nearly  as  evident 
as  among  many  of  the  northern  Asiatics ;  others  again 
exhibit  a  decided  tendency  towards  the  more  elevated 
and  symmetrical  type  of  the  Caucasians.  There  is  on 
equal  dissiniilarity  in  cranial  form  among  the  widely- 
spread  and  Isolated  triljes  which  people  Oceania.  Whilst 
the  nkiiUs  of  the  Malayan  portion  of  this  population  are 
referable  to  the  pyramidal  type  rather  than  to  any  other, 
there  are  savage  races  in  and  around  Australia  which 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  pro^athous  as  the  African 
Negroes  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  Polyne^ 
sian  Archipelago,  we  meet  with  trihes  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion, whose  skulls  can  scarcely  be  distingnished  from  the 
beat  European  forms.  So,  among  the  American  races, 
the  Esquimaux  is  the  exaggeration  of  tlxe  pyramidal 
type;  yet  in  some  of  the  Southern  nations  the  clmracter 
of  the  skull  inclines  to  become  prognathous;  in  others 
elliptical.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent  of  variation  that 
the  types,  which  apix?ar  to  be  most  remotely  separated, 
are  ascertained  to  be  really  connected  by  such  a  grada- 
tion of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms,  that  it  ia 
frequently  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  types  a 
particular  specimen  should  be  referred. 

Thus  clearly  does  it  appear  that  no  line  can  be  drawn 
according  to  the  conformation  of  skulls  dividing  man- 
kind into  specific  and  distinct  races.  This,  indeed,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  distinct 
origins  to  be  utterly  impossible ;  even  Nott  and  Gliddon, 
in  their  Types  of  Mankind,  confess  that  the  types  are 
hopelessly   commingled : — "  It  would   be   a   vain    task, 
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Bay  they,  at  the  present  day  to  attempt  any  unravelling 
of  this  tangled  thread,  and  to  make  anything  like  a  ju&t 
clftjseification  of  types."  Yet,  on  their  theory  of  distinct 
origins  or  stocks,  each  race  should  have  fixed  and  definite 
characters,  common  to  all  its  subdivisions^  and  difitin- 
guishing  them  from  thosse  of  other  races;  whereas,  in 
nature,  in  the  living  population  of  the  glolx;,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  cliaracters  shading  off  in  nation?, 
iu  families,  in  individual?,  so  as  to  approach  a  common 
type.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  writers  last  quoted  make 
the  admission  that  "no  classification  of  races  yet  put 
forth  lias  any  foundation  whatever  in  nature."  What 
grounds  then  have  we  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
what  can  neither  be  located,  nor  described,  nor  defined  ? 
— Tliis  fact  alone,  then,  invalidates  the  theory. 

But,  second :  Are  these  diflerent  conformations  per- 
manent? that  is,  have  they  Ijeen  transmitted  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  without  essential  variation,  as  is 
found  to  be  the  case  with  different  species  of  animals, 
at  least  within  historic  times  ?  or,  Have  we  evidence  of 
departure  from  one  type  and  approach  toward  another, 
in  the  annala  of  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  human 
family  ? 

The  advocates  of  distinct  origins,  it  is  admitted,  can 
adduce  many  facts  and  some  records  that  seem  to  favor 
their  side  of  the  question ;  and  it  is  also  freely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  opposite  view  is  not  altogether  without 
it^  difficulties,  and  that  the  existence  of  Man  in  so 
many  varied  races  is,  in  many  respects,  a  great  mystery. 
When  and   Hmx!  did   the    human   varieties   begin  are 
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questions  that  have  not  as  yet  been  answered  to  the 
entire  BatiBfaction  of  any.  Nevertheless,  a  mass  of  facta 
has  been  gathered  within  the  past  half  century  from  the 
monumeutSj  history,  and  habits  of  various  nations,  which 
we  believe  conclusively  prove  the  origin  of  all  races  to 
be  one  and  the  same. 

The  Negro  perhaps  is  the  type  most  frequently  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  fixedness  and  permanency  of 
physical  features  and  mental  character.  The  existing 
Ethiopian  physiognomy  is  said  to  agree  precisely  with 
the  representations  transmitted  to  us  from  the  remotest 
period.s,  in  those  marvellous  pictures,  whose  preservation 
in  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  has  revealed  to  us 
BO  much  of  the  inner  life  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  In  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  these  paintings,  a  great  Egyptian  Monarch 
is  eymboUcally  represented  as  ruling  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  subject  races ;  and  these  are  supposed 
to  be  depicted  with  accurate  and  characteristic  likeness. 
Conspicuous  in  this  group  is  one  figure,  a  Negro,  painted 
to  the  life  both  in  form  and  color,  which,  it  is  said, 
proves  that  the  race  which  departs  most  widely  from 
the  European  type,  possessed  at  that  remote  period 
exactly  the  same  characters  which  mark  it  at  the 
present  day.  The  Negro  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Sethos  I., 
in  the  same  attitude  of  bondage  and  submission  which 
typifies  only  too  faithfully  the  enduring  servitude  of  his 
race.  The  blackness  of  color,  the  woolliness  of  hair,  the 
flatness  of  nose,  the  projection  of  the  lips,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us,  are  all  clearly  depicted.     At  periods  not 
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much  later  in  tlie  history  of  this  country,  we  have 
elaborate  representations  of  battles  with  Negro  nations 
— representations  which  are  thought  to  go  far  to  show 
that  the  race  wils  then  more  able  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  other  races  than  it  has  ever  been  in  recent  times. 

Without  wisliing  or  designing  to  detract  anything 
from  the  real  vahic  of  these  and  other  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  in  this  ancient  land,  we  must  apprize  the 
reader  that  the  evidences  derived  from  such  sources  are 
by  DO  means  so  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  jMrma«e>icjf 
of  human  fifpes  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Indeed, 
competent  judges,  who  have  gone  and  examined  these 
pictorial  representations  for  themselves,  have  come  away 
from  them  with  very  different  and  even  opposite  impres- 
sions. Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  this  Note  on  the  point — 
*'  With  respect  to  the  figures  of  the  famous  Egyptian 
caves  of  Abou-Sirabel,  M.  Pouchet  says  that  he  wa.**  far 
from  finding  recognizable  representations  of  the  dozen  or 
more  nations  which  some  authors  believe  that  they  can 
recognize.  Even  some  of  the  most  strongly  marked 
races  cAnnot  be  identified  with  that  degree  of  unanimity 
which  might  have  lK!en  expected  from  what  has  been 
written  on  tlie  subject.  Thus  Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon 
state  that  Kamesea  II.  has  features  superbly  European ; 
whereas  Knox,  another  firm  believer  in  the  specific  dis- 
tinction of  the  races  of  man,  speaking  of  the  same 
monarch  J  insists  in  the  strongest  manner  that  he  is 
identical  in  character  with  the  Jews  of  Antwerp.  Again» 
while  looking  in  the  British  Museum  with  two  competent 
judges,  officers  of  the  estabfishraent,  at  the  statue  of 
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Amunoph  III.,  we  agreed  that  he  had  a  strongly  negro 
cast  of  features ;  but  Messra.  Nott  and  Gliddou  describe 
him  as  a  hybrid,  but  not  of  uegro  intermixture."  * 

Cuts  and  profiles  of  Egyptian  statuary  and  skulls  are 
often  offered  in  like  manuer,  in  works  on  this  subject,  as 
evidence  of  the  fixedness  of  ]iuman  types.  "  We  object 
to  these,"  aaya  an  able  Reviewer  of  Nott  and  Gliddon's 
T^pea  of  Mankind;  "  for  what  evidence  have  M*e  of  the 
accitract/  of  these  original  portraits  made  by  those  rude 
artists,  according  to  Mr.  G,,  six  thousand  years  since? 
Some  were  coarse  colossal  statues,  some  bas-reliefs,  so 
marred  and  distorted,  that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them  until  the  outer  coatings  were  taken  off.  Is  there 
no  chance  here  that  a  slip  of  the  pencil,  an  unskilful 
hand,  a  vagrant  fancy,  or  a  crude  conjecture  may  have 
distorted  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  caricaturing  one  and 
lending  new  traits  to  another  ?  In  truth,  the  originals 
themselves  are  grotesque,  not  to  eay  burlesque,  carica- 
tures of  the  human  fonn.  The  authors  themselves 
acknowledge  this  difficulty,  and,  in  oue  instance,  have 
given  three  different  cuts  of  the  same  subject, '  in  proof 
of  how  artists  differ.*  These  cuts  would  hardly  allow 
the  original  to  \yc  cousin-gerraan  to  himself.  And  yet 
these  are  the  scientific  demonstrations  given  to  prove, 
that  the  Swarthy  or  Black  Egyptian,  'with  curly  or 
frizzled  hair,  tumid  lips,  slender  limbs,  small  head,  with 
receding  forehead  and  chin,'  differed,  ioto  coelo^  from  the 
Negro ! "  f 

*  Descent  of  Man,  Vol.  I.,  p.  209. 

t  Prtsbj/terian  B«uieU),  Vol.  Ill,,  p.  187. 
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These  etatements  may  aid  the  reader  in  deciding  for 
himself  what  weight  should  be  alloAved  to  this  class  of 
evidences  in  proof  that  the  Negro  features  and  character 
are  fixed  and  permanent.  Allowing  that  this  race  has 
preserved  ita  general  cliariictcriistics  through  this  lengthy 
period,  that  fact  would  only  go  to  show  permanency 
Widey  the  savie  conditions^  viz.,  a  torrid  clime  and  a  state 
of  barbariism  and  slavery,  ^vhich  have  been  the  common 
lot  of  this  people  in  every  age.  That  the  Negro 
Race  retain,  iii  the  main,  tlie  same  physical  type  and 
the  same  temperament,  therefore,  is  proof,  not  so  much 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  the  type^  as  that  their  habi< 
tation  and  social  condition  have  continued  the  same- 
Tlie  social  no  less  than  the  physical  condition  of 
man  is  concerned  in  determining  his  characteristics. 
The  conformation  of  the  akuU  and  other  bodily  features, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Prichard,  are 
in  general  found  to  correspond  with  the  stages  of 
civilization.  Tliere  are  in  mankind,  he  tells  us,  thi'ee 
principal  varieties  in  the  form  and  features  of  the  head 
— the  prognathous,  the  pyramidal,  and  the  oval^ — which 
are  most  prevalent  respectivel3-,  in  the  savage  or  hunting 
tribes,  in  the  nomadic  or  wandering  pastoral  races,  and 
in  the  civilized  and  intellectually  cultivated  divisions  of 
the  human  family.  And  there  are  numerous  instances 
of  actual  transition  from  one  of  these  shaj^s  of  the  head 
to  another,  and  these  alterations  have  taken  place  in 
nations  who  have  changed  their  manner  of  life.  That 
the  negroes,  therefore,  should  have  retained  their  general 
type,  while  their  social  condition  and  local  liabitatiou 
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have  remained  the  same,  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected.  If  through  these  three  thousand  yeara 
they  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civilizatwjn  their 
physiognomy  to-day  might  liave  been  very  different 
from  what  it  is.  Wherever  Negroes  have  made  progress 
in  civilization  their  features  have  undergone  n.  corre- 
Bponding  change.  The  most  elevatjod  forms  of  skull 
among  the  African  nations  are  found  in  those  who  have 
emerged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  their  original 
barbarism.  This  hag  rhiefly  taken  place  through  the 
influence  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  whicli  prevails 
extensively  among  the  people  of  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  Africa. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  said  that,  the  physiognomy  of 
Negroes  continue.9  identically  the  same  from  parent  to 
child  even  where  they  have  been  transplantod  to  a 
temperate  climate  and  among  civilized  people.  We  reply 
that  the  condition  of  such  in  these  new  circumstances 
has  been  anything  but  favorable  to  amelioration  of  body 
or  improvement  of  mind.  The  change  in  general  has 
been  but  faintly  for  the  better,  their  lot,  for  the  most 
part,  being  that  of  toiling  slaves  in  rice-fiolde  or  on  cotton 
and  sugar  plantations.  Besides,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  removal  is  as  yet  too 
short  to  expect  any  considerable  alteration  of  cranial 
configuration.  Many  of  the  Negroes  now  living  in  the 
West  India  islands  are  children  of  nati^  es  of  Africa,  and 
a,  large  proportion  of  the  Negro  popnliitinn  of  the  United 
States  are  removed  by  no  more  than  two  or  three 
descents  from  their  African  aiicestora.     But  accordiug  to 
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the  concurrent  testimony  of  dieinterestecl  observ^ers,  both 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  United  States,  an  approx- 
imation of  physiognomy  to  the  European  model  h  pro- 
gresfsively  takin*^  place.  The  change  is  mo8t  apparent 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances — in  such  as  arc 
brought  into  closest  and  most  habitual  relation  witli  the 
whites,  as  in  domestic  servitude- — we  mean,  of  course, 
without  any  actual  intermixture  of  races. 

That  the  cranial  form  of  races  is  changed  and  changed 
decisively  by  change  of  climate,  soil  and  manner  of  life 
we  have  undeniable  historical  evidence.  A  striking 
example  is  afibrded  by  the  cranial  conformation  of  the 
Turks*  of  Eitrojx;  and  Western.  A»ta,  It  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  European  nations,  but 
departs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asta^ 
that  many  writers  have  referred  the  former  to  the  Cau- 
casian rather  than  to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Yet  histor- 
ical evidence  Bufficiently  praves,  that  the  Western  Turks 
originally  ijclonged  to  the  Northern  Asiatic  group  of 
nations^  witii  which  the  Eastern  portion  of  their  nation 
still  remains  associatedj  not  only  in  its  geographical 
position,  but  in  its  physical  characters  and  habits  of  life; 
and  that  it  is  in  the  Western  branch,  not  in  the  Eastern, 
that  the  change  has  taken  place,  which  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  substitution  of  a  new  type 
for  the  original  one.  So  complete  a  change  can  scarcely 
be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  civilization  and 
social  improvement;  the  constant  tendency  of  which  is 
to  smooth  down  the  excessive  prDmincnces  both  of  the 
pyramidal    and    prognathous    skulls,    and    bring    them 
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towards  the  symmetry  of  the  elliptlcah  The  Ea^tera 
Turks,  retaining  the  nomadic  liabits  of  their  ancestors, 
have  retained  also  their  crauial  cojirormatitm, 

AV^e  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  Magyar  race,  of 
which  the  Hungarian  nobility  is  composed.  This  race, 
"ivhich  is  not  inferior  in  physical  or  mental  characters  to 
tiny  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  historical  and  philological 
evidence  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Northern 
Asiatic  stock,  closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  stupid  and 
feeble  OiitiakB  and  the  untAmable  Laplanders.  About 
ten  centuries  ago  they  were  expelled  by  TurkiaU 
invasion  from  the  country  they  then  inhabited,  which 
bordered  on  the  Uralian  Mountains  ;  and  they  in  their 
turn  expelled  the  Slavonian  nations  from  the  fertile 
parts  of  Hungary,  which  they  have  occupied  ever  since. 
Having  thus  exchanged  their  abode  from  the  most  rigor- 
ous climate  of  the  old  continent — a  wilderness  where 
Ostiaks  and  Samoicdes  pursue  the  chase  during  only  the 
mildest  season^ — for  one  in  the  south  of  Europe,  amid 
fertile  plains,  abounding  in  rich  harvests,  they  laid  aiside 
the  rude  and  savage  habits  wliich  they  are  recorded  to 
have  brought  w'ith  them,  and  adopted  a  settled  mode  of 
life.  In  the  course  of  a  thousand  years,  their  type  of 
ekull  has  been  changed  from  the  pyramidal  to  the 
elliptical,  and  they  have  become  a  handsome  people,  of 
fine  stature  and  regular  European  features.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  regard  this  improvement  as  arising 
in  any  considerable  degree  from  an  intermixture  of 
races ;  the  Magyars  being  to  this  day  dii^tinct  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Hungary,     Nor  would  it  have  been 
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produced  by  mere  change  of  place,  without  civilization. 
For  among  the  Lapa — who,  though  inhabiting  Europe, 
retain  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  Mongolian  ancestors — 
the  pyramidal  form  is  still  preserved. 

But,  we  can  both  strengthen  and  illustrate  our  argu- 
ment from  the  history  and  habits  of  a  people  more 
familiar  than  either  of  the  foregoing — namely,  of  the 
Irish.  There  are  certain  districts  of  Ireland,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  native  Irish  driven 
by  the  British  from  Armagh  and  the  south  of  Down, 
about  two  centuries  ago.  These  people,  whose  ancestors 
were  well-grown,  able-bodied  and  comely,  are  now  re- 
duced to  an  average  stature  of  five  feet  two  inches,  are 
pot-belliuil,  bow-legged,  and  abortively  featured ;  aud  are 
e.sjjecially  remarkable  for  open  projecting  mouths,  with 
prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums,  their  ai^lvancing 
cheek  bones  and  depressed  noses  bearing  barbarism  on 
their  very  front.  In  other  words,  within  so  short  a 
period,  they  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prognathous  type 
of  skull,  not  unlike  the  savages  of  Australia.*  It  is  very 
noticeable,  indeed,  how  close  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  Irish  population  and  the  natives 
of  Australia,  as  depicted  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  an 
untoward  circumstance  in  human  nature,  that  altera- 
tions for  the  worse  appear  to  take  place  much  more 
quickly,  and  much  more  certainly,  than  alterations  fot 
the  better. 

Colonics  from  Europe  also  exhibit  numerous  instance* 


'  See  Du&Iin  Vnwerniy  Magasint^  No.  4S, 
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of  phyeical  chango.  The  descendants  of  Englisli  settlers 
in  the  American  States  display  a  conBiderable  variation 
in  general  form  and  aspect  from  the  parent  nation.  The 
children  of  European  settlers  in  New  South  Wales  are 
tail,  thin,  and  weaker  than  their  progenitors.  In  the  West 
Indies^  some  distinct  new  peculiaritiee  of  structure  have 
been  observed  in  the  descendants  of  English  settlern : 
theup  cheek-bones  are  higher,  and  their  eyes  deeper  set 
in  the  head,  than  those  of  the  English  nation  generally ; 
in  these  respects,  they  approximate  to  the  form  of  the 
aboriginal  races  of  the  American  continent  and  islands ; 
and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Kuch  a  form  is  useful  in 
protecting  the  eyesight  from  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun. 

The  f(?regoing  facts  and  arguments  offer  sufficient 
proof  that  the  existing  and  diatinctive  types  of  mankind 
are  not  fixed  and  permanent,  and  that  unlike  as  they 
are  in  their  cranial  forms,  they  may  have  descended 
from  one  and  the  same  original  stock. 

2.  Differeiwe  in  the  Color  of  the  Skin. — This  is  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  races  of  Man,  and 
is  by  many  regarded  as  a  convincing  evidence  that  they 
have  proceeded  from  different  origins.  That  the  Ethio- 
pian should  change  his  skin — that  is,  that  a  black  race 
should  become  of  any  other  color — is  commonly  regarded 
as  impossible  as  for  a  man  to  "add  one  cubit  to  his 
stature."  Hence  the  retention  of  tlie  characteristic  hue 
of  a  race  in  the  descendants  of  individuals  who  have 
long  since  migrated  or  been  carried  into  a  temperate 
climate,  is  continually  appealed  to  as  clear  evidence  of 
a  separate  and  distinct  origin,  or  that  the  black  man 
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always  has  been  a  black  man.  But  this  opinion  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  factj*  and  history  any  better  than 
that  of  the  fixed  form  of  the  skull.  We  find  that  color 
or  complexion  ia  extremely  variable,  being  affected  by 
numerous  agencies,  such  as  climate,  food  and  habits  of 
life.  Hence  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  great  branch 
of  the  human  family  are  found  frequently  to  vary  in 
hue  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  local  habitation, 
and  their  manner  of  life. 

All  travellers  who  have  visited  the  high  lands  of 
Arabia  descrilje  the  inhabitants  as  having  light  com- 
plexionSj  their  eyes  being  often  blue  and  their  hair  red. 
The  Arabs  near  Muscat  are  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue; 
those  of  the  neigh boriiood  of  Mecca  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown ;  while  those  of  the  low  countries  bordering  on 
the  Nile  are  almost  jet  black. 

We  find  a  similar  variation  of  shades  amotig  the 
KabyleSj  a  people  that  inhabit  the  northern  borders  of 
Africa,  Here  are  tribes  connected  by  the  closest  uilinity 
of  language,  and  who  agree  also  in  every  other  impor- 
tant physical  character,  yet  di fieri ng  widely  in  their 
complexion.  Although  the  Kabyles  in  general  have 
a  swarthy  hue  and  dark  liair,  yet  the  tribe  of  Mozabi 
is  described  as  being  remarkably  white;  and  the  lofty 
table-land  called  Mount  ^lurasius  is  inltabited  by  a  tribe 
so  fair  and  ruddy,  and  with  hair  of  so  deep  a  yellow, 
that  they  have  been  compared  to  the  Germans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tuaryk  tribes,  bordering  on  the  Great 
Desert,  have  a  complexion  as  black  aa  that  of  the 
darkest  Negro, 
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The  Bame  is  true  of  the  Jews.  While  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  are  every wliere  recognizable  by  certain 
peculiarities  of  physiogBomy,  yet  they  exhibit  a  great 
variety  of  complexion  among  them.  In  England,  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair  are  not  unfrequent;  but  a  light 
brunette  hue  with  black  hair  is  most  common*  In  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  the  ordinary  complexion  is  more 
florid,  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jews  of  Portugal  are  very  dark ;  while  those  who 
have  been  settled  from  very  remote  times  in  Cochin  and 
the  interior  of  Malabar,  are  bo  black  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  complexion  from  the  native  inhab- 
itants. It  is  both  a  curious  and  an  interesting  ffict,  that 
at  Mattacheri,  a  town  of  Cochin,  there  is  anotlier  colony 
of  Jews,  who  arrived  in  that  conntrj'  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies later;  these  are  several  shades  lighter  in  their 
complexion  than  the  former,  and  are  called  Jerusalem 
Jews;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been  black- 
ened aa  deeply  as  their  brethren  shows  that  time  is  a 
necessary  condition  in  the  coloring  process.  From  all 
these  facta  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  the  complexion  of  the  Jews  tends  with  time  to 
assimilate  itself  to  that  of  any  nation  in  which  their 
residence  ha«  been  cast.  The  same  holds  equally  true, 
of  course,  of  every  other  nation. 

Among  the  Hindoo  nation  are  to  be  found  the  most 
marked  diversities  of  complexion ;  some  are  as  black  as 
Negroes,  some  are  of  a  copper  color,  others  a  little  darker 
than  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe,  and  others 
have   actually   fair    complexions  with   blue   eyeSj   and 
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auburn  or  even  red  hair.  These  diversities  appear  to 
be  connected  with  two  sets  of  conditions,  as  their  pro- 
ducing causca.  The  first  place  mnst  be  assigned  to  the 
nittrked  differences  of  climate  which  prevail  between  the 
mountainous  elevations  of  Kashmir,  and  the  low  plains 
bordering  the  great  rivers  cf  India.  Castes,  also,  no 
doubt,  have  their  influence,  as  they  serve  to  perpetuate 
the  same  mode.s^  of  life  in  particular  families  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

If  from  the  Asiatics  we  turn  to  the  nations  of  Africa 
we  shall  encounter  a  Bimilar  class  of  facts.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  com- 
plexion among  the  different  inhabitants  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent. Some  of  the  Kafir  tribes,  among  which  are 
often  to  be  met  high  foreheads  and  prominent  noses, 
have  also  Hght  brown  complexionfi  and  reddi^^li  hfiir; 
yet  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  attributing  to  tliem 
an  origin  distinct  from  that  of  the  proper  Negro  races, 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  different  degrees  of 
affinity.  There  are  tribes  even  upon  the  Gold  and  Slave 
Coasts,  considerably  lighter  than  ordinal^  Negroes,  The 
Hottentot  has  a  large  admixture  of  yellow  in  his  com- 
plexion ;  whilst  the  Fulahs  of  central  Africa  are  of  a 
dark  copper  color. 

Again :  The  aborigines  of  the  American  continent, 
though  called  "  Red  Men,"  are  by  no  means  all  of  tins 
color.  While  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
copper-colored,  others  are  as  fair  ne  many  Eurojieans; 
others  still  are  of  a  brown  or  yellow  complexion ; 
and   others  yet  nearly,  if  not  quttCj  as  black   as  the 
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Negroes  of  Africa.     Oftentimes,  no  lines  can  be  drawn 
between  tribes. 

In  several  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  the  complexion  of 
the  mass  of  the  peoplcj  who  are  continually  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air^  grows  darker,  the  features 
ugly,  and  the  hair  fiomewhat  crisp,  with  a  decided  ap- 
proach towards  the  Pelagian  Negro  Type.  Yet  among 
the  very  same  people,  the  superior  caste,  who  pass  their 
days  in  ease,  and  are  carefully  sheltered  from  the  tro- 
pical sun,  have  a  fair  complexion  and  an  almost  Euro- 
pean cast  of  features.  All  intelligent  persona  who  have 
long  resided  in  the  Pacific  islands,  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  accurate  investigation,  appear  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  diflerences  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  diversified  agency  of  climate  and 
physical  influences  on  the  difierent  branches  of  a  race 
originally  the  same. 

From  all  the  foregoing  fiicts  it  must  be  obvious  that 
if  Color  be  once  adopted  as  a  test  of  separate  origin,  we 
must  suppose  that  tribes  speaking  the  same  language, 
having  the  same  customs  and  traditions,  and  closely 
related  in  general  conformation,  sprang,  nevertheless, 
from  ancestors  wlio  had  no  relation  to  each  other ;  and 
we  must  assign  a  distinct  pair  to  ahnost  every  island  or 
group  of  islands,  and  in  some  instnnces  even  two  or  more 
pairs  to  a  single  island.  Such  are  the  difficulties  of  a 
diversity  of  origin. 

In  further  confirmation  and  illustration  of  our  argu- 
ment from  color,  we  may  adduce  a  few  additional  historic 
evidences.     The  Barabra^  or  Berberines  of  the  higher 
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parts  of  the  Nile,  appear  from  rt'scarclitcs  made  into  their 
history,  to  be  the  descendauta  of  the  Nobatie,  who  were 
brouglit  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  from  an  oajsis,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  by  order  of  Diocicsian,  to  inliabit  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Tiie  district  from  which  they  were 
taken  appears  to  have  been  Kordofan ;  the  present 
inliabitants  of  which  are  true  Negroes,  and  still  preserve 
and  Rpeak  the  Barabra  language.  The  Berberiuea  live 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  wherever  there  is  any 
soil  they  plant  date  trees,  set  up  wheels  for  irrigation, 
and  sow  dhourra  and  legiiminoua  plants.  At  Cairo, 
where  many  of  them  reaort,  they  are  prized  for  their 
honesty.  Now,  this  advance  in  civilization  ha.s  been 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  change  in  complexion ; 
for  their  present  pliysiognomy  and  hue  of  skin  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  their  hair, 
too,  is  long  and  but  slightly  crisped.  This  alteration 
could  not  have  h^QXi  brought  about  by  any  commixture 
with  the  Arabs  or  any  other  people  of  the  Nile  valley, 
for  the  Berber inee  have  always  kept  themselves  distinct. 

We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the  Funge,  who  made 
themselves  mji^itora  of  Sennaar  about  three  centuries 
ago;  although  originally  negroes  of  the  Shilukh  nation, 
tlioy  no  longer  present  the  physiognomy  or  complex iiju 
of  that  race,  but  approacli  much  more  nearly  the  Ber- 
berines.  There  appears  in  both  cases  to  be  a  special 
tendency  towards  a  red  complexion,  and  even  red  hair. 

Again:  In  Northern  India,  there  are  tribes  of  moun- 
taineers  descended    from    families   which    migrated    at 

remote  periods  fn)ra  the  plains  of  Ilindostan  to  high 
23 
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tract*  in  the  Himalava,  eppecially  towards*  the  sourcus  of 
the  BJicred  rivers.  Many  of  tUese  have  so  dfpartyd  Croni 
the  ordinary-  Hindoo  aspoct  aa  to  have  acquired  a  fair 
complex  ion  J  with  blue  ejes,  and  auburn  or  red  hair. 
The  most  marked  change,  however,  has  taken  platje  in 
tlie  Siuh-Po.sh  people,  who  separated  from  the  Hindoo 
Htoek  at  a  very  eadj  period.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Sir  A.  Burnea  and  Mountstuart  Elphinatone, 
the  Si  all-Posh  are  a  people  of  exquisite  beauty,  with 
regular  Grecian  feat  tires  j  blue  eyes,  arched  eyebrows, 
and  fair  curnplexion ;  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Affghan  or  Ca^shmirian  jxjople  near  whom  they  dwell. 

If  now  we  review  the  preceding  facts,  it  will  be  sufR- 
clently  evident,  we  think,  that  Color  or  Complexion 
aflbrds  no  support  to  the  opinion  that  the  different  rncta 
of  man  have  proceeded  from  difierent  origins.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Arab,  removing  to  and  remaining  in  the 
country  of  the  Negro,  becomes  of  Negro  blackness;  that 
the  Negm  tmnsphinttd  to  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  agsuines 
the  hue  of  the  Egyjitian  ;  that  the  Jews  who  have  taken 
up  their  aljodt-  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
have  exchanged  their  native  dark  complexion  fur  one 
that  is  fair  and  even  florid,  whilst  their  brethren,  who 
have  wandered  to  the  torrid  climate  of  Cochin,  have 
grown  black  as  the  blackest  of  the  natives  5  that  Hindooe, 
who,  ages  since,  migrated  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  have  become  fair  as  the  Europeans  who 
have  coine  thither  from  the  far  north ;  that  the  originul 
jjopulation  of  the  American  continent,  whose  geographical 
distribution  and  affinity  of  language  aflbrd  strong  pre- 
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flumption  of  a  common  origin,  yet  greatly  vary  in  the 
eluides  of  their  complexion  \  and  that  the  inhabitaiitu 
of  the  islaude  of  the  Pacific  are  dark  or  fair,  comely  or 
uglyj  according  to  the  ease  or  hardship  of  their  lot  ia 
life. — From  all  this  it  ia  clear  that  C<Aor  offers  no  proof 
whatever  of  distinct  national  origins;  that  widely  ;\a 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  now  differ  in  this  respect, 
they  may  have  all  descended  from  one  common  father ; 
and  that  tliesc  differences  of  complexion  owe  their 
existence  to  geographical  position,  to  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  food  and  habits  of  life,  more  than 
to  any  other  assignable  causes. 

3.  Difference  m  the  QvaUty  of  the  Hair. — The  color 
and  the  texture  of  the  Hair  differ  as  widely  in  the 
various  races  of  mankind  as  do  their  complexions.  Both 
the  color  and  the  quality  of  the  hair  seem  to  stand  in 
close  relation  to  the  color  and  character  of  the  skin  from 
which  it  grows. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  is  peopled 
by  dark-haired  races,  Europe  is  the  chief  seat  of  light- 
haired  people ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  }»e  almost  confined 
to  ita  limit*,  and  within  those  limits  to  be  cooi>ed  up 
for  the  most  part  in  its  northern  couiUricB. 

The  fairest-haired  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
found  north  of  the  parallel  of  48°  north  latitude — that  is, 
in  England,  Belgium,  Northern  Germany,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Russia.  Between  the  parallels  of  48*  nnd  4-j** 
there  is  a  debatable  territory  of  dark  brown  hair,  which 
includes  northern  France,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Pied- 
montj  pasBes  through  Bohemia  and  Aus^triu  Proper,  and 
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touches  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  provinces  of  the 
(Jzara  empire.  Below  this  Hue  agaiu,  Spain,  Naples, 
rtiid  Turkey,  forming  the  southern  extremities  of  tlie 
irnip  of  Europe,  exliibit  the  geuuine  dark-haired  race8, 
80  that  in  fact  taking  this  quarter  of  the  globe  broadly 
Irorn  North  to  South,  its  people  present  in  the  color  of 
their  hair  a  perfect  gradation — the  hght  flaxen  of  the 
colder  latitudes  deepening  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
the  blue-black  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  To  this 
regular  gradation,  however,  there  are  some  obvious  ex- 
ijeptions,  among  which  is  to  be  reckoned  Venice,  which, 
though  in  southerly  latitudej  has  always  been  famous 
lor  the  golden  beauty  of  its  hair. 

The  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  like  the  cities  of 
Ixjndon,  Paris  and  Vienna,  contain  within  them  hair 
of  all  shades  of  color,  the  population  being  made  up  of 
many  differing  nations. 

The  same  physical  causes,  no  doubt,  are  concerned 
in  determining  the  color  of  the  hair  as  decide  the  com- 
plexion of  the  skin. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  hair  shows 
that  the  diflerence  of  color  is  entirely  owing  to  tlie  tinct 
of  the  fluid  which  fills  the  hollow  tube  in  each  hair. 
This  tinct  or  pigment  shows  tlirough  the  cortical  sub- 
stance in  the  same  manner  that  it  does  through  the 
epidermis  of  a  Negro.  Hair  is  in  fact  but  a  modification 
of  the  skin. 

The  pigment  cells  of  the  hair  have  been  examined 
with  great  care  by  Liebigj  who  has  found  considernble 
difference  in  their  constitution  according  to  their  color. 
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From  his  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the  beautiHil 
golden  hair  owes  ita  brightne68  to  on  excess  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  with  a  deficiency  of  carbon.  The  bljick  hair 
is  indebted  for  its  jetty  aspect  to  an  excess  of  carbon  and 
a  deficiency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  The  pure  whiteness 
of  the  hair  of  Albinos  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  entire 
absence  of  the  ingredients  that  constitute  the  pigment — 
an  absence  which  extends  to  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
and  also  to  the  iris. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  human  hair  that 
can  be  regarded  aa  a  distinction  of  race  or  species.  It  is 
as  variable  and  diversified  as  the  color  of  the  skin.  The 
African  nations  have  been  collectively  termed  "  woolly- 
hairedj"  but  it  is  clearly  proved  by  microscopic  examint*- 
tion  that  the  hair  of  the  Negro  is  not  tpoo?,  and  that  its 
fitructure  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  fairer  races', 
save  in  the  greater  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter  con- 
tained in  its  interior — as  is  the  case  with  jet  black  hair 
in  our  own  people.  The  crisp  twisted  growth  of  negro 
hair  is  the  only  sign  by  which  it  can  be  really  separated 
from  the  straight  and  flowing  hair  of  Eurojjeans. 

Among  the  nations  of  Africa,  there  are  those,  though 
in  all  respects  of  the  Negro  type,  who  yet  have  long  and 
flowing  hair.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
Europeans  having  no  admixture  of  Negro  blood,  with 
hair  fo  crisped  and  frizzled  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
epithet  of  woolly. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  high  lands  of  their  native  Arabia, 
have  comparatively  light  hair,  often  inclining  to  red ;  In 
the  valley  of  the  Joixlan,  a  locality  of  intense  and  con- 
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.<taMt  heat,  Mr,  Buckingham  observed  that  they  had 
darker  skins  and  coar^ser  hair  than  he  had  observed 
elsewhere;  and  in  the  low  cmmtries  bordering  on  the 
Nile,  their  hair  ia  universally  of  jet  black. 

Tlie  Jews  in  England^  many  of  them  at  leasts  have 
llaxun  hair  J  in  Germanyj  often  inclining  to  red;  while 
in  more  southerly  countries  it  is  black. 

The  Cinghaloise  are  described  by  Dr.  Davy  as  having 
liair  var^'ing  in  color  from  light  brown  to  black ;  the; 
prevalent  hue  of  their  hair  and  eyes  is  black,  but  hazel 
eyeu  and  brown  hair  are  not  very  uncommon ;  gray  eyes 
(Wid  red  hair  are  occaeionally  seen,  though  rarely ;  and 
sometimes  the  light  blue  or  red  eye  and  light  flaxen  hair 
of  the  Albino. 

The  Berberines  while  dwellers  of  Kordofan  had  the 
true  Negro  hair,  but  centuries  of  residence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  has  taken  most  of  the  curl  out  and  converted 
it  into  long  and  flowing  tresses. 

German  families  settled  in  Georgia,  according  to 
Khanikofs  account,  have  acquired  In  the  course  of  two 
generations  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

In  the  Mandan  tribe  of  American  Indians,  about  one 
in  ten  or  twelve  of  the  members  of  all  agee  and  Ijoth 
•oxos  have  bright  silvery  gray  hair,  which  is  heredi- 
tary; this  hair  \%  as  coarse  and  harsh  as  that  of  a  horse'a 
mane,  while  tlie  hair  of  other  colors  is  fine  and  soft.* 

But  we  need  not  further  multiply  facta  of  this  kind^ 
the  foregoing   instances   sufficiently  prove  that  neither 
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the  quality  nor  tlie  color  of  the  huir  in  any  country,  or 
aiuong  any  people,  \%  so  unifonn  or  so  jiermanent  as  to 
constitute  it  »  sjiecific  distinction  tjetwecn  them;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  seen  that,  like  the  complexion  of  the 
skin,  it  varies  greatly  both  in  its  texture  and  in  its  hue, 
according  to  liabits  and  external  physical  circunistaiicofi. 

Fitjm  ;iU  that  !ias  been  said  in  the  preceding  pnges  we 
are  warranted,  tlien,  to  dravv  these  two  conclusici-.s — 
First,  that  the  difl'erences  observed  in  the  form  of  the 
f^kuUj  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
hair,  of  the  various  races  of  men,  do  not  justify,  much 
less  pn>ve,  the  assertion  that  they  have  proceeded  from 
distinct  origins  ;  Second,  that  these  difl'erences  all  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  prolonged  influence  of  geograph- 
ical positions,  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  «ca,  of 
the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
savage  or  civilized  habits  of  life. 

We  now  advance  to  lay  before  the  reader  evidence  of 
ft  more  jiositlre  character  that  all  mankind  are  of  one 
species,  and  descended  from  one  and  the  same  stock. 

Points  of  Identity  in  the  Races. 

TnouGH  the  various  Races  of  Man,  in  their  outward 
appearance,  difier  in  many  respects,  as  we  liave  jui«t 
seen,  yet  in  their  organization,  In  their  bodilj"  funetionf, 
and  in  their  mental  and  moral  faculties^  they  ai*  found 
alike  in  every  essential  particular.  In  all  respects  thev 
exhibit  the  usual  tests  of  specific  identity;  and  we  ofler 
as  our  first  argument  for  the  unity  of  mankind  that — 

1.   T/i€  human  Race  erhibifs  no  or^mta,  or  /unctions^  or 
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■  features^  htf  wliicJi  ant/  cerfain  or  thjinite  lines  can  he 
dniton  divkUinj  them  into  dwiitict  specks.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  diversity 
among  capable  judges  on  this  jioint.  Virej  divides  them 
into  two  races,  Jacquinot  into  three,  Kant  into  four, 
IJlumenbach  into  five,  Buffuu  into  six,  Hunter  into 
i*even,  Agassiz  into  eight,  Pickering  into  eleven,  Bory 
St.  Vincent  into  fifteen,  Desmoulins  into  sixteen,  Morton 
-into  twenty-two,  CrawfunJ  into  sixty,  and  Burke  into 
pixty-three.  Thia  diversity  of  judgment  among  eminent 
naturalists  plainly  shows  that  the  human  varieties  are 
vo  closely  related  and  graduate  so  intsensibly  into  each 
other  that  no  clear  distinctive  characters  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them.  This  Mr.  Darwin  pronounces 
'•  a  most  weighty  argument  against  treating  the  races  of 
Man  as  dii»tinct  ppecies,"  '* Every  ntituriilist/'  says  he, 
•*if  of  a  cautious  disposition,  will  unite  all  the  forms 
which  graduate  into  each  other  as  «  mmjle  species;  for  he 
will  say  to  himself,  that  he  has  no  right  to  give  names 
to  objects  which  he  cannot  define." 

2,  IVie  great  Latcs  of  tlie  Vital  Functions  are  the  same 
in  all  the  varieties  of  Man.  The  periods  and  duration  of 
life,  the  economy  of  the  sexes,  and  the  phenomena  of 
parturititin  and  reproduction  arc  constant  and  uniform  in 
tdl  the  races.  In  the  extreme  of  nge  and  in  the  average 
duration  of  life,  under  similar  circumstances  as  to 
climate  and  mode  of  life,  there  is  no  difference.  This  is 
true,  also,  of  the  i>eriod  at  whicli  the  body  attains  its  full 
development;  of  that  at  which  the  capability  of  repro- 
duction is  first  manifested  in  tho  female,  and  of  that 
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Kt  which  it  ceases.  The  slight  difTerences  which  are 
observable  as  to  these  particuhifs  among  the  several  races 
are  not  greater  than  among  intUviduals  of  the  same  race 
or  nation  under  similar  climatic  influences.  The  term 
of  gestation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  definite  of  all  the 
periodical  phenomena  of  life,  and  wlilch  frequently  dif- 
fers widely  in  two  species  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  is 
exactly  the  same  in  every  one  of  the  human  races. 

3.  The  hitman  nitys,  without  exeejttkm,  arefcrt'th  one  with 
another^  and  produce  off^j^nng  eqnalhj  fertile ^  "  inter  sCj" 
ichich  is  held  to  he  a  U'udihfj  knt  of  /tpecijic  idenilft/.  The 
pi-oof  of  this  is  abundant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  every  shade  of  admixture 
between  the  Whites  and  the  Blacks,  between  the  Whites 
and  the  Indians,  and  between  the  Indians  and  the  Ne- 
groes. In  Bnvzil  we  behold  an  immense  mongrel  popula- 
tion of  Negroes  and  Portuguese  and  Indians.  In  Chili, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  we  see  the  whole  jiop- 
ulation,  consisting  of  Indians  and  Spaniards,  blended  in 
various  degrees.  In  many  parts  of  the  same  continent 
we  meet  with  the  most  coniplex  crosses  between  Indians, 
Negroes  and  Europeans ;  and  such  triple  crosses  are 
regarded  as  the  i*e\'ere8t  test  of  the  mutual  fertility  of 
the  parent  individuals.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania  we 
encounter  a  mixed  breed  between  the  aborigines  and 
the  European  settlers.  In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  we 
find  a  sniall  population  of  mingled  Pol^aiesian  and 
Englitih  bkK)d ;  and  in  the  Viti  Archipelago  a  population 
of  Polynesians  and  Negritos  crossed  in  nil  degrees. 
Analogous  cases  may  be  found  in  Soutli  Africa,  in  India, 
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in  China^  and,  in  fact,  wherever  dificrent  races  have 
come  in  contact  for  any  length  of  time.  Ilei-e,  then,  we 
have  the  most  decisive  test,  and  have  it  too  in  all  forms 
and  degrees,  that  the  various  races  of  mankind  are  of 
one  species  and  of  one  blood. 

4.  All  the  Races  of  Man  pmsess  the  same  Infellecfual 
Factdtics  and  the  same  Moral  ^Si^nse.  On  this  point  we 
find  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review  the  follow Lng  concii?e  and 
lucid  remarks:  — "  Wc  find  in  the  lowest  trDies  of 
humanity  aa  in  other  races,  unequivocal  indicationB  of 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  that  which 
the  most  civilized  races  of  men  exhibit ;  these  indicar 
tions  becoming  more  obvious,  the  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  their  habits,  not  merely  of  action,  but  of 
thought.  Wc  can  trace,  in  .short,  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  globe  the  same  rational  human  nature— tlie  same 
capacity  for  generating  abstract  ideas,  and  thus  arriving 
at  general  principles,  which  is  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  Man.  So,  again,  we  discover  in  all  of  them  the  same 
elements  of  moral  feelings  the  same  sympathies  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  affection;  the  same  conscience  or  internal 
conviction  of  accountablencss,  more  or  less  obscurely 
develoiK3d*,  the  same  sentiments  of  guilt  and  self-con- 
demnation, and  the  same  desire  of  expiation.  These 
principles  take  very  diflcrcnt  forms  of  expression,  even 
in  civilized  life;  much  more,  therefore^  ought  we  to  be 
prepared  for  finding  nothing  more,  even  among  the  best 
specimens  of  uncivilized  barbarism,  than  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  a  higher  understanding  and  of  a  nobler  moral 
nature,  than  that  which  they  have  at  present  reached. 
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But  the  rudiments  are  there ;  though  not  always  in  the 
same  degree  of  forwardness  for  being  moulded  to  the 
insititutiona  of  a  more  regular  society;  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers  under  a  rational  educa- 
tion ;  and  for  that  growth  of  the  moral  and  religioua 
aentiments  which  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
promote  in  every  mind  that  opens  itself  to  ita  beuigii 
indueuce, 

"  The  aborigines  of  Australia  were  long  supposed  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity,  not  merely 
ad  regaixls,  their  physical  condition,  but  to  be  deficient 
in  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  to  want 
even  the  rudiments  of  any  religious  impression.  More 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  however,  has  fully 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  stateraente.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  they  possess  many  singular  institutions,  more 
resembling  those  of  the  North  American  Indians  than 
of  any  other  nation  known  to  us.  One  great  obstruc- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  their  social  ptate  we  are  told 
consists  in  the  great  complexity  of  their  landed  tenure — 
tlie  perverted  ingenuity  of  which  would  do  credit,  it  is 
Biiid,  to  the  geniuH  of  an  astute  lawyer. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  Hottentots  differ 
from  the  higher  races  in  their  incapacity  to  form  or  to 
receive  religious  ideou.  This,  however,  i»  b;f  no  means 
true.  Though  the  early  endeavors  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity among  them  met  with  the  same  obstinate  resist- 
ance aa  has  been  the  case  in  almost  every  similar 
instance,  yet  it  is  a  memorable  fact,  that  when  the 
attt'inpt  was  jKTseveringly  made  and  rightly  directed, 
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tlie  Hottentot  nation  lont  a  more  willing  ear  than  any 
uther  uncivilized  ruce  had  done,  to  the  preaching  of 
CbriHtianity;  and  no  people  has  been  more  strikingly  and 
speedily  improved  by  its  reception, — not  only  in  moral 
character  and  couductj  but  also  in  outward  condition 
and  prosperity.  'PerhapSj'  gays  Dr.  Prichard,  'nothing 
in  the  account  given  of  them  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  fact,  that  so  strong  a  sensation  was  produced  among 
the  whole  Hottentot  nation,  and  even  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  clifierent  people,  by  the  improved  and 
happy  condition  of  the  Christian  Hottentots,  as  to  excite 
a  desire  for  similar  advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hot^- 
tentots,  and  even  of  Bushmen,  set  out  for  the  borders 
of  Kafirlandj  and  even  performed  journeys  of  many 
Sveeke,  in  oixier  to  settle  at  GnadenthaL  It  is  a  singular 
fact  in  the  history  of  these  barbarous  races  of  men,  that 
the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  accord,  solicited  from 
the  Colonial  Government,  when  negotiatiouiS  were  opened 
with  them  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long 
and  bloody  contest,  that  teachers  might  be  sent  among 
them,  such  as  those  who  had  dwelt  among  the  t^me 
Hottentots  at  GnadenthaL  History  probably  fumishea 
few  parallel  examples  of  a  savage  people,  in  treaty  with 
a  Christian  power,  making  it  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace,  thaty Missionaries  should  be  sent  among  them  to 
instruct  them  in  Chriatianity.' 

'*  Though  the  Negro,  generally,  is  at  present  far  be- 
hind, yet  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  intellect 
and  moral  character  of  individual  Negroes  have  been 
elevated  to  the  European  standard.     An  enlarged  ac-. 
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quaiutance  with  the  African  character  has  kd  many 
jjersons  to  the  belief  that  oar  boasted  superiority  ib,  ai'fcer 
all,  more  intellectual  than  moral ;  and  that  in  purity 
and  disintercHteduess  of  the  affectionis,  in  child-like  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness  of  demeanor,  in  fact,  in  all  the 
milder  gracea  of  the  Christian  temper,  we  may  even  have 
much  more  to  learn  of  the  despised  Negro.  '  I  should 
expect,'  said  Channi ng,  'fi-om  the  African  race,  if  civil- 
ized, lesfi  energy,  lesB  courage,  less  intellectual  originalit}', 
than  in  ours;  but  more  amiableness,  tranquillity,  gentle- 
ness, and  content.'  They  might  not  rise  to  an  equality 
in  outward  condition,  but  would  probably  be  a  much 
happier  race.  We  have  ourselves  had  considerable 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  capacity  of  Negro  children 
with  that  of  the  lower  class  of  our  youthful  town  popu- 
lation ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  equal,  and  that  there  is,  if  anything,  a 
superior  docility  on  the  part  of  the  Negro.'* 

The  correctness  of  the  above  statements  is  abundantly 
established  by  well-authenticated  facts,  and  it  will  not 
1m*  out  of  place  here  to  present  two  or  three  exam  pies. — 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  colored  man  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  of  pure  Negi'o  blood,  whose  name 
was  Richard  Bauneker,  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his 
proficiency  and  skill  in  mathematics.  He  was  entirely 
eelf-taught.  Having  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  astronomy,  he  at  length  composed  an  Almanac ;  and 
this  was  produced  in  the  English  House  of  Parliament 
in  evidence  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  African  Race, 
and  urged  as  an  argument  for  their  emancipation  from 
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slavery ;  the  calculations  in  it  wei-e  so  thorough  and 
exact  as  to  fX'.Mte  the  admiration  of  such  men  as  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Wilberforce. 

An  African  chief,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  observing 
what  a  superiority  civilization  and  leaming  gave  to  the 
Europeans  over  the  Africans  in  their  tnxflTic,  bargained 
with  a  Captain  SwanstonCj  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
traded  on  the  coostj  that  his  young  son  should  be  taken 
by  him  to  his  own  country  to  Ix;  educated,  and  then 
R'tumed.  Accordingly,  his  father,  an  old  man,  came 
with  his  mother,  and  a  number  of  sable  courtiers,  to  a 
pi  a  e  on  the  side  of  a  green  eminence  near  the  shore, 
and  there,  amidi^t  the  tears  of  the  latter  parent,  he  was 
formally  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  British  trader,  who 
pledged  himself  to  bring  back  his  tender  charge,  some 
years  afterwards,  endowed  with  as  much  learning  as  he 
might  be  found  capable  of  receiving.  On  shipboard  he 
waj^  named  Thomas  Jenkins.  Unfortunately  this  captain 
died  very  shortly  after  landing  in  Scotland,  and  tlie  poor 
black  boy  waa  left  without  a  friend,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  everything.  After  various  hardships,  he  was  taken 
in  by  a  compassionate  farmer.  Discovering  his  taste 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  this  new  friend  sent  him  to 
an  evening  school,  at  which  he  made  such  progress  as 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  neighborhood.  While 
daily  occupied  with  the  drudgery  of  a  farm  servant,  he 
began  to  instruct  hmself  in  Ixttm  a?id  Greek,  and  ere 
long  also  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matics. His  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  truths 
of  tlie  Christian   faith,  and  he  became  a  regular  and 
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ilevout  nttendant  of  public  worship  and  of  all  religious 
ortlinunccB.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  a  pcrsou 
of  estimable  character.  When  he  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  viicancy  occurred  in  the  sclirx)!  of  Tuviot- 
Ileod ;  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh  set  a 
day  on  which  they  would  meet  and  examine  candidates 
for  the  situation.  Among  the  competitors  appcartd 
Black  Tiiomas,  with  bis  books  under  his  arm.  The 
committee  waa  surprised,  but  could  not  refuse  to  read 
his  testimoniala  and  admit  liim  to  the  examination  like 
the  rest.  More  tlian  this,  his  scholaryhip  was  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  others,  that  they  could  not 
avoid  reporting  him  as  the  be.st  fltted  for  the  situation. 
Tliomas  retired  in  triumph  from  the  field  ;  but  his  pros^ 
pect  was  soon  clouded.  On  the  report  coming  before  the 
Presbytery,  a  majority  of  the  members  were  alarmed  at 
the  strange  idea  of  placing  a  Negro,  a  born  pagan,  in 
such  a  situation ;  and  poor  Tom  was  accordingly  voted 
out  of  all  the  benefHs  of  the  competition.  The  poor 
fellow  suffered  dreadfully  from  this  sentence,  which  made 
him  feel  keenly  the  misfortune  of  liis  skin,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  his  situation  in  the  world.  But,  fortu- 
nately, there  were  those  interested  in  the  matter  who 
felt  as  indignant  at  the  treatment  as  he  felt  depressed 
under  it.  The  heritors,  among  whom  the  late  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  waa  the  chief,  took  up  the  case  so  warmly, 
that  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  set  up  Tom  in 
opposition  to  the  tcaclier  appointed  by  the  Presbytery, 
and  to  give  bin;  an  equal  salary.  A  room  wa«  hastily 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  Tom  was  at  once  installed 
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ill  office.  The  result  was^  that  after  a  short  thne  the 
other  school  was  completely  deseiied;  and  the  black 
pagan  boy,  who  Lad  come  to  Scotland  to  learn,  soon 
found  hhnself  fullj'^  engaged  in  teaching  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Christians,  and  in  the  receipt  of  an  income 
more  than  adequate  to  his  wants.  To  the  gratification 
of  his  friendSj  and  to  the  no  small  confusion  of  the  Pres- 
bytery,  he  proved  an  excellent  teacher,  and  became  as 
much  beloved  by  liis  pupils  as  he  was  respected  by  those 
who  employed  him. 

We  add  one  more  example.  In  the  year  17G1,  Mrs. 
John  Wheatley,  of  Bostonj  New  England,  went  to  the 
iilave  market,  to  select  from  a  crowd  of  unibrtimates 
there  offered  for  sale,  a  Negro  girl,  whom  she  miglit 
train,  by  gentle  usage,  to  serve  as  an  affectionate  attend- 
ant during  her  old  age.  Amongst  a  group  of  more  robust 
and  healthy  children  this  lady  observed  one,  slenderly 
formed,  and  suffering  apparently  from  change  of  climate 
and  the  miseries  of  the  voyage.  The  interesting  coun- 
tenance and  humble  modesty  of  the  poor  little  stranger 
induced  Mrs.  Wlieatley  to  overlook  the  disadvantage  of 
a  weak  state  of  health,  and  Phillis,  as  the  }  oung  slave 
was  subsequently  named,  Avas  purchased  in  preference 
to  her  healthier  companions,  and  taken  home  to  the 
abode  of  her  mistress.  The  child  was  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  nakedness,  her  only  covering  being  a 
strip  of  dirty  carpet.  These  things  were  soon  remedied 
by  the  attention  of  the  kind  lady  into  whose  hands  the 
little  African  had  l;een  thrown,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
effects  of  comfortabie  clothing  and  food  were  visible  in 
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hor  returning  hcaTth.  PhllUs^  at  the  time  of  her  pur- 
chase, was  some  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  tlie  inten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Wheatley  was?  to  train  her  up  for  a  common 
servant.  But  the  marks  of  extraordinary  intelligence 
which  Phillis  soon  evinced,  induced  her  mistress'  daugh- 
ter to  teach  her  to  read ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  was  eflectedj  that,  in  sixteen  months  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  the  family,  the  Negro  child 
had  so  mastered  the  English  language,  to  which  of 
coulee  she  was  an  utter  stranger  before,  as  to  read  with 
ease  the  most  difficult  parts  of  Sacred  Writ  Tliia  un- 
common docility  altered  the  intentions  of  the  family 
regarding  Phillis,  and  in  future  she  was  kept  constantly 
about  the  jierson  of  her  mistress,  whose  affect ioiiH  she 
entirely  won  hy  her  amiable  disposition  and  propriety 
of  demeanor. 

At  this  period,  but  little  attention  was  hestowed  on 
the  education  of  the  laboring  claases  even  of  the  whites^ 
and  much  less  of  the  slave  population.  Hence,  when 
little  Phillis,  to  her  acquirements  in  reading,  added,  by 
,  her  own  exertions  and  indListry,  the  power  of  writing, 
she  became  an  object  of  veiy  general  attJL'ntion. 

Of  her  infancy,  Ppent  in  tliat  unhappy  land,  whence 
she  had  been  stolen,  Phillis  retained  but  one  solitary 
recollection,  but  that  is  an  interesting  one.  She  remem- 
l»ert'd  that,  every  morning,  her  motJier  jKtured  out.  itrattr 
f/e/ore  ilte  rwinff  »un — a  religious  rite,  drnibtiess,  of  the 
district  from  which  the  child  was  carried  away,  Tims 
every  morning,  when  the  day  broke  over  the  land  and 
the  home  which  fate  had  bestowed  on  her,  was  Phillis 

24 
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Temiuded  of  the  tender  mother  who  had  watched  over 
her  infancy,  but  had  been  unable  to  protect  from  the 
merciless  slavers. 

As  Phillis  f!jew  up  to  wouianliood,  her  progress  and 
attainments  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  her  earlier 
yeara.  Slic  attracted  the  notice  of  the  literary  charat^tera 
uf  the  day  and  the  place^  who  supplied  her  with  books, 
and  encouraged  by  their  approbation  the  rijx^ning  of  her 
intellectual  pow^ere.  This  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
kind  conduct  of  her  miBtress,  who  treated  hor  in  every 
respect  like  a  child  of  the  family — admitted  her  to  her 
own  table — and  introduced  her  as  an  equal  into  the  best 
society  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  these  honors,  Phi  His 
never  fur  a  moment  departed  from  the  humble  and 
unassuming  deportment  which  distinguished  her  when 
ijhe  stood,  a  little  trembling  alien,  to  be  Bold,  like  a  beast 
nf  the  field,  in  the  slave-niarket.  Never  did  she  presume 
upon  the  indulgence  of  those  benevolent  friends  who 
i-egarded  only  her  worth  and  her  genius,  and  overlooked 
in  her  favor  all  the  disadvantages  of  caste  and  of  color. 

Such  was  the  moilest  and  amiable  disposition  of  Piiillia 
Wlieatley :  her  literary  talents  and  acquirements  ac- 
corded well  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  her  character. 
At  the  early  age  of  fourteen^  she  appears  first  to  have 
attempted  literarj-  composition ;  and  between  this  period 
and  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  whole  of  her  poems,  which 
were  given  to  the  world,  seem  to  have  been  WTittcn. 
Her  favorite  poet  was  Pope,  and  her  favorite  work  the 
translation  of  the  niacl.  Many  of  her  pieces  were 
written  to  comTOemcr.:t2  the  deaths  of  friends  who  had 
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been  kind  to  her.     The  following  little  piece  is  on  the 
deatli  of  a  young  gentleman  of  great  promise  : 

"  Who  taugtit  the©  conflkt  with  the  powers  of  night, 
Tt>  vanquish  iSatiin  in  the  Stld^  of  fight  ? 
Who  strung  thy  feeble  arma  with  might  unknown  ? 
How  great  thy  conqueat,  and  how  bright  thy  crown  1 
War  with  each  princedom,  throne,  aiKl  power  i3  o'er; 
The  scene  is  ended,  to  return  no  moie. 
Oh,  could  my  muse  thy  seat  on  high  behold. 
How  decked  with  laurel,  and  enriched  with  gold  \ 
Oh,  could  she  hear  what  praise  thy  harp  employs, 
How  sweet  thine  autliems,  liow  divine  thy  joys, 
What  heavenly  grandeur  ahouM  exalt  her  strain ! 
Wbat  holy  raptures  in  her  numljera  reign  T 
To  (Mothe  the  troubles  of  the  tniud  to  peace, 
To  still  the  tumult  of  life's  tossing  seaa, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  the  imrent'fi  heart, 
Wlmt  shall  my  sympathizing  verse  impart  F 
Where  is  the  balm  to  heal  bo  deep  a  wound? 
Where  sliall  a  sovereign  remedy  be  found  ? 
Look,  gracious  Spirit !  from  thy  heavenly  bower 
And  thy  full  joys  into  their  bosoma  pour : 
The  niging  tempests  of  their  griefs  control, 
And  spread  the  dawn  of  glory  through  the  soul, 
To  eye  the  path  the  saint  departed  trod. 
And  ti-ace  him  to  the  bosom  of  his  God." 

PliilUs  Whcatley  felt  a  deep  intt^rest  in  everything 
afTtJcting  the  liberty  of  her  fellow-ci'eatures,  of  whatever 
condition,  race,  or  color.  She  expresses  herself  with 
much  feeling  in  an  address  to  tlie  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Secretary  of  State  for  North  America,  on  the  occasion 
of  some  relaxation  of  the  system  of  haughty  severity 
which  the  home  Government  then  pursued  towards  the 
colonies,  and  which  ultimately  caused  their  eeparation 
and  independence. 
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"Should  you,  my  Lord,  wlsile  you  peruse  my  aoug, 
Wonder  from  whence  my  love  of  freedom  sprung; 
Whence  flow  these  wishes  for  the  eofiamon  good. 
By  feeling  hearts  best  understood — 
I,  young  in  life,  by  seeming  cruel  fate, 
WaB  snatched  from  Afric's  fancied  happy  «eat. 
What  pangs  excniciAtin^^  must  molest, 
What  sorrows  labor  in  my  parents'  breast  I 
Steeled  was  thut  soul,  and  hy  no  misery  moved, 
That  from  a  father  seized  his  babe  beloved ; 
Such,  such  my  ca^.    And  can  I  then  but  pray 
Others  may  never  feel  tjTaniiic  sway  V  " 


The  constitution  of  Pliillis  was  naturallv  delicEite,  an<l 
her  health  always  wavering  and  uncertain.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  her  condition  became  such  as  to  alarm  her 
friends.  A  f^ea- voyage  was  recommended  by  the  physi- 
cians, and  it  was  arranged  that  Phillis  should  take  a 
voyage  to  England^  and  which  she  did.  She  was  there 
received  and  admired  in  the  first  circles  of  English 
srjciety;  and  it  was  there  that  her  i>ocms  were  given 
to  the  world.  And  here,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  foregoing  lines,  written  by  this  African 
slave  girl  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  being  fully  equal  to 
a  large  proportion  of  pieces  that  appear  in  standard 
collections  of  English  poetry,  while  in  harmony,  and 
depth  of  thought,  they  arc  far  superior  to  many  verses 
put  forth  under  great  names. 

"Of  the  skill  of  Negroes  as  carpenters  and  watch- 
makers, of  their  taste  in  drawing,  of  their  musical 
talents,  of  their  capacity  in  physical  and  mathematical 
science,  many  proofs  might  be  given  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  personal  ob.servfv- 
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tion.  Blumcnbach  has  declared  that  entire  provinces  of 
Europe  might  be  named  in  which  it  wonld  be  moat 
difficult  to  find  in  correspondents  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy such  good  writers,  poets  and  philosophers  as  some 
of  them." 

The  foregoing  examples  arc  suflficient  to  convince  us, 
that  among  the  many  millions  to  whom  no  similar 
opportunities  have  ever  been  granted,  many  might  be 
found  fitted  by  the  endowments  of  nature,  and  wanting 
only  the  advantages  of  education^  to  make  them  orna- 
ments, not  only  to  their  own  race,  but  to  humanity. 
And  yet  these  are  the  beings  whom  it  is  the  fa!*luon 
with  certain  classes  of  writers  to  represent  as  little 
better  than  improved  apes,  and  as  having  no  suflBcient 
claim  ijo  the  brotherhood  of  humanity!  We  most 
heartily  wish  that  all  the  members  of  the  race,  to  which 
these  very  writers  belong,  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  iroprovabiljty  with  many  of  these  despised  people. 
And  we  crave  permission  to  ask  these  authorities,  %vhat 
better  or  clearer  claims  to  true  humanity  can  they  tliem- 
sclves  produce  tlian  those  offered  by  the  juathemalica  of 
Richard  Banneker,  by  the  chtssws  of  Thomas  Jenkins,  by 
the  fKjefri/  of  Phil  lis  Wheatley,  and  by  the  inieUUjenf^j 
henrmn  and  pmfi/  exhibited  by  a  hundred  others  that 
might  be  named? 

Of  the  ffict,  then,  that  all  the  Races  of  Man  are 
endowed  with  the  same  Intellectual  faculties  and  the 
same  Moral  sensibilities  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 

5.  The  Languagea  of  the  niriotis  races  of  Man  are  held 
to  he  traceable  to  One  original  tongue. 
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Language  is  very  variable ;  in  fact,  all  languages  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.  No  language  now  Bjjoken 
in  Europe  is  a  thousand  years  old.  The  English  of  the 
nineteenth  century  could  not  understand  and  converse 
with  the  English  of  the  tenth  centurj — so  great  haa 
been  the  trauBformation  by  abbreviation,  new  modea 
of  pronunciation,  new  spelUug,  and  other  innovations. 
Hence  the  multiplication  of  languages  and  dialects,  in 
the  course  of  long  periods  of  time. 

The  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the  living  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  is  very  great — not  less,  probably  than 
one  thousand* — and  these  in  their  structure  and  sounds 
differ  from  one  another  as  do  the  complexions  and  habita 
of  those  who  speak  them.  But  the  vast  labor  and 
patient  investigation'  of  learned  men,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  go  to  show  that,  as  in  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
the  little  twigs  followed  down  meet  in  branches,  and 
the  branches  again  a  little  lower  in  the  larger  boughs, 
and  the  boughs  finally  in  one  trunk — so  all  the  tongues 
of  living  men  may  be  traced  back  till  they  meet  in  a  few 
large  brancheSj  and  these  branches  till  they  unite  in  one 
original  language.  All  the  languages  of  the  Old  Conti- 
nent, that  is,  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  are  believed  to 
be  traceable  to  fim  great  branches,  or  families,  and 
which  are  the  following  : 

(1.)  The  Japetic  Family  of  LangimgeSj  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  Indo-European  Family.  These 
are     spoken    from     the     East     Indies     northwestward 

*  Adelunir  makes  the  number  3064 ;  Balbl  600  langAgea,  and  SOCK)  di^- 
lecta  ;  Max  MUller  900. 
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through  Asia  and  across  the  whole  of  Europe  to  the 
Atlantic, 

(2.)  The  Semitic  Family.  This  includes  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  A  ramie,  and  Ethiopic  languages. 

(3.)  Ths  Turanian  Family.  These  are  spoken  over 
the  vast  countriea  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
extend  to  the  polar  regions  of  EuroiJc  and  America. 

(4.)  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  Famiii/.  These 
are  the  nionosyllabic  and  uninflectcd  languages. 

(5.)  The  African  Family y  spoken  by  the  nations  of 
Africa  who  inhabit  the  countries  within  a  few  degrees  to 
the  north  of  the  equator,  and  all  south  of  that  line. 

More  recently,  the  greatest  of  living  philologists  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  all  languages  may  be  chisw 
fiified  into  three  families — the  Aryan,  the  SemitiCj  and 
the  Turanian. 

** Languages  compared  together  and  considered  as 
objects  of  the  natural  history  of  the  mind,  and  when 
separated  into  families  accortling  to  the  analogies  exist* 
ing  in  their  internal  structure,"  says  Humboldt,  "  have 
become  a  rich  source  of  historical  knowledge ;  and  thiM 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  result**  of  modern 
atuJy  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  From  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  the  products  of  the  intellectual 
force  of  mankind,  they  lead  us,  by  means  of  the  elenienta 
of  their  organ isiu,  into  an  obscure  distance,  uni'eachcd  by 
traditionary  recordi*.  The  comparative  studj-  of  lan- 
guages shows  us  that  races  now  separated  by  vast  tracta 
of  land  are  allied  together,  and  have  migrated  from  one 
common  primitive  seat;  it  indicates  the  course  and  dircc- 
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tian  of  all  migrations,  and,  in  tracing  the  leading  epochs 
of  development,  recognizes,  by  meana  of  the  more  or  less 
changed  structure  of  the  language,  in  the  permanence  of 
certain  fomiy,  or  in  the  more  or  less  advanced  destruc- 
tion of  the  formative  system,  which  race  has  retained 
most  nearly  the  language  common  to  all  who  had  emi- 
grated from  the  general  eeat  of  origin.*'  * 

The  relation  or  affinity  of  the  languages  thus  classi- 
fied into  one  distinct  family  is  traced  and  decided,  not  by 
the  similarity  of  single  words  or  of  a  few  namea^  but  by 
what  is  a  far  safer  and  more  certain  test,  namely,  the 
fundamental  structure  of  these  languages.  By  the  great 
wholars  of  the  present  day,  who  have  devoted  them- 
helves  to  this  study,  all  accidental  or  merely  ideal 
analogies^  such  as  single  words  and  names  often  pnwe, 
are  left  aside,  and  the  original  texture,  the  warp  and 
woof  of  language,  only,  being  taken  as  proof  of  the 
ndation  and  common  descent  of  different  tongues. 

"  The  inference  is  fully  warranted  by  what  has  lx?en 
Rf«certained,"  says  Dr.  Fraser,  "  that  nothing  valuable 
has  been  added  to  the  euftekmce  of  languages,  that  its 
cbanges  have  l>cen  those  of  form  only,  and  that  no  new 
root  or  radical  has*  been  invented  by  later  generation.*?. 
The  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe  are  illustrated  by  the 
language  of  Persia ;  the  Latin  of  Italy  connects  itself 
with  Russian  idioms;  and  Greek  with  the  Sanscrit  of 
India.  From  Ceylon,  with  its  fragrant  breezes,  to  Ice- 
land, with   its  wintry  storms,  there  is,  irrespective  of 
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form,  of  color,  of  social  life,  and  religious  institutions, 
but  one  belt  of  language.  The  American  tribes  of  the  far 
West,  Humboldt  has  iu?sured  us,  are  indissolubly  united 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Asiaj  the  languages  of  Shein,  Ham 
and  Japheth  have  a  common  affinity;  hills,  plains, 
climates  change,  but  language  in  its  mihstanflal  elements 
is  really  more  enduring  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
niins  of  Palmyra,  or  the  st^itues  of  Greece,"* 

To  illustrate  briefly  the  method  pursued  by  linguists, 
we  may  refer  to  the  statements  of  Max  Miiller  respect- 
ing the  Japetic  Family  of  languages.  If  we  knew 
nothing,  he  observes,  of  the  existence  of  lAjtin — if  all 
bistorical  documents  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century 
had  been  lost,^ — if  tradition  even  was  silent  as  to  the 
former  existence  of  a  lioman  empire, — a  mere  compari- 
Hon  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Rhcetian  dialects  would  enable  us  to  say  that, 
at  some  time,  there  must  have  been  a,  language  from 
which  these  six  modern  dialects  derive  their  origin  in 
common.  Without  this  supposition  it  would  be  impose 
Bible  to  account  for  their  structure  and  composition, — as, 
for  example,  for  the  forms  of  the  auxiliary  verb  to  f/e,  all, 
evidently,  varieties  of  one  common  type  *  while  it  is 
equally  clear  that  no  one  of  the  six  aftbrda  the  original 
fonn  from  which  the  others  could  have  been  borrowed. 
So  also  in  none  of  the  six  languages  do  we  find  the 
elements  of  which  these  verbal  and  other  forms  could 
have  been  composed ;  they  must  have  been  handed  down 


*BUwlmg  Lighta,  p.  132. 
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as  relics  from  a  former  periodj  thoy  must  have  existed 
in  some  antecedent  language,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  Latin. 

In  like  manner  this  great  linguist  goes  on  to  show  that 
Latin  itself,  as  well  as  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Lithuanian, 
Old  Sclavonic,  Gothic,  and  Armenian  are  also  eight 
varieties  of  one  common  and  more  ancient  type,  and  no 
one  of  them  could  have  been  the  original  from  which 
the  others  were  borrowed.  They  have  all  such  an 
amount  of  mutual  resemblance  aa  to  point  to  a  more 
ancient  language,  the  Aryan  or  Japetic.  The  people 
who  spoke  this  unknown  parent  speech,  of  which  bo 
many  other  ancient  tongues  were  offshoots,  must  have 
migrated  at  a  remote  era  to  widely-separated  regions  of 
the  Old  World,  such  as  Northern  Asia,  Europe,  and 
India  south  of  the  Himalaya  * 

It  is  now  agreed  among  all  scientific  philologists  that 
the  whole  group  of  languages  embraced  in  the  Jaiwtic 
family  have  been  derived  from  one  primitive  stock, 
deviating  from  their  original  identity  by  variations  at 
first  merely  dialectic,  but  gradually  increased.  "  There 
is  internal  evidence,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  in  these 
languages  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  grew 
by  gradual  dialectic  development  out  of  one  common 
mjvtrix.  Any  person  who  considers,  with  competent 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  the  nature  of  their  rela,* 
tions  to  each  other,  the  fact  that  their  original  roots  are 
for  the  most  part  common,  and  that  in  the  great  system 
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of  grammatical  inflection  pervading  these  languages 
there  is  nothing  else  than  the  varied  development  of 
common  principles,  must  be  convinced  that  the  diflbr- 
encea  between  them  are  but  the  result  of  the  gradual 
deviation  of  one  common  language  into  a  multitude 
of  diverging  dialects;  and  the  ultimate  conclusion  that 
is  forced  upon  ua  is,  that  the  Indo-European  nations  am 
the  descendants  of  one  original  people,  and  consequently, 
that  the  varieties  of  complexion,  form,  stature,  and 
other  physical  qualities  which  exist  among  them,  are 
the  results  of  deviation  from  an  original  type."  * 

A  similar  course  of  investigation  and  comparison,  lead- 
ing to  a  similar  conclusion,  has  been  pursued  in  regaixi 
to  the  remaining  four  great  families  of  languages. 

Again :  These  five  primitive  stocks,  the  Japotic,  the 
Semitic,  the  Turanian^  the  Chinese,  and  the  African,  arc 
found  to  exhibit  mutual  affinities, — the  formative  word» 
and  inflections  which  pervade  their  whole  structure,  and 
ape  interwoven  with  their  very  genius,  indicate  their 
derivation  from  one  common  origin.  "AH  the  nations," 
sajfg  Chev.  Bunsen,  "which,  from  the  dawn  of  history  to 
our  days,  have  been  the  leaders  of  civilization  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Africa,  must  consequently  have  had  one 
beginning.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Egyptian  language  teaches  U8."t  Thus 
Egyptian  researches  have  greatly  and  unexpectedly  con- 
tributed to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  common  origin 
of  all  the  languages  of  the  globe ;  and  to  strengthen, 


•  J?fpoT(  on  Ethnohpj,  p.  344. 
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thei-efore,  the  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  man- 
kind. 

*^A1I  langun^es  in  the  world,"  saye  Klaprothj  "  arc 
connected  with  one  origin  t  a  universal  aifinity  is  com- 
pletelj  demonstrated."  Herder  is  equally  ilecided  in  his 
Ix'lic'f  thrtt  *■  the  human  race  and  hunuin  language  go 
b»ick  to  one  source."  Thus  the  science  of  language  has 
conducted  us  back  to  remotest  antiquity,  to  the  primitive 
home  of  man,  where  and  when  **  all  were  of  one  language 
and  of  one  s}}eech," 

.6.  Certain  Ihtiks^  AiiSy  ajid  Customs  arc  found  to  fte 
rommon  to  all  the  Maces  of  Mankind.  Mr.  Darwin, 
ppeaking  on  this  point,  says,  "He  who  will  read  care- 
fully Mr.  Tylor't?  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  intercHting  worki», 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  impretiKcd  with  the  clo8C  simi- 
larity between  the  men  of  all  races  in  tastes,  dispositions 
and  habitK,  This  in  shown  by  the  pleasure  which  they 
all  take  in  dancing,  mueic,  acting,  paintings  tattooing,  and 
otherwise  decorating  themselves — in  their  nintuul  eom- 
preheneion  of  gesture-language — and  by  the  earae  ex- 
pression in  their  features,  and  by  the  same  inarticulate 
cries,  when  they  are  excited  by  various  pasKiona."  * 

Certain  arts  and  implements  likewise  are  found  to  be 
universally  disseminated  among  the  human  race.  The 
club,  the  spear,  tJic  l>ow,  the  flint  arrow-heads,  the  canoe, 
the  viee  of  fire,  shell  and  horn  oniaments,  religious  rite* 
and  Hacrilices,  etc.  AH  these,  in  one  form  or  another, 
arc  found  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  have  been 


•  JDcgeenl  of  Ifan,  Vol.  I.,  p.  S2S. 
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in  use  through  every  period  of  its  history,  and  they  thus 
plainly  point  to  the  one  origin  of  our  Race. 

It  IB  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  evidences  any 
further — those  that  have  been  presented  wo  deem  amply 
sufficient.  We  have  seen  that  the  differences  observed 
in  the  form  of  the  skullj  in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  hair,  of  the  various  races  of  men  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  prolonged  influence 
of  geographical  jwsitionsj  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  of  the  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  atmoHphere, 
and  of  savage  or  civilized  habits  of  life ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  that  all  the  essential  organs,  members  and  functions 
of  the  human  races  are  so  identical  that  the  most  com- 
petent judges  have  failed  to  draw  any  certain  dividing 
linos  between  them — that  the  laws  of  their  vital  functions, 
regulating  the  periods  and  duration  of  life  and  the  whole 
economy  of  the  &exes,  are  the  same  in  all  the  varieties  of 
mankind — that  all  exhibit  that  most  decisive  test  known 
of  the  identity  of  epecies,  namely,  fertility  one  with 
another — that  all  possess  the  same  intellectual  faculties, 
the  same  moral  sense,  the  same  Bympathies  and  aflec- 
tions — that  all  languages  and  dialects  as  they  are  traced 
backward  converge  toward  one  original  tongue — and 
that  certain  arts,  practices^  arms,  and  implements  are 
and  have  been  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
region  of  the  globe.  All  this  we  regard  as  ample  and 
convincing  proof  that  all  nations  of  men  are  descended 
from  one  common  stock,  from  one  and  the  same  human 
pair.  And  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
any  person  can  candidly  weigh  this  mass  of  evidences, 


and  not  admit,  that  they  constitute  a  demonstration  of 
tlie  fact  OS  conclufsive  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
admit,  or  that  reason  could  demand. 

Evidences  such  as  the  alxjve  have  served  to  convince 
and  satisfy  tlie  ablest  naturalists  of  our  day  that  the 
origin  of  mankind  is  one.  Pro/esmr  Iluxlei/  eayi*, 
"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that,  at  present, 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  saying,  that  mankind 
sprang  originally  from  any  more  than  a  single  pair;  I 
must  say,  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  ground  whatever, 
or  even  any  tenable  sort  of  evidoncPj  for  believing  that 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  man."*  Equally 
decisive  and  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Alexander  von 
JIumhohU — "The  different  races  of  men  are  forms  of  one 
sole  species  j  they  are  not  different  species  of  a  genus."  -f 
And  Jfr.  C.  Dartohi  states  that  "lie  has  no  doubt  that 
all  the  races  of  Man  are  descended  from  a  single  prim- 
itive stock."  J  To  the  foregoing  we  might  add  the  names 
of  Sir  Ckaries  Lydl^  Pricliardj  Smithy  Bidht,  Adehmff, 
Rouffemoutf  and  Bachman.  In  short,  this  is  the  prevail' 
ing  opinion  among  ethnologists  at  the  present  day. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  then,  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  after  all  the  various  and 
repeated  assaults  of  it«  enemies,  may  be  considered  as 
finally  settled  on  the  ground  of  simple  scientific  investiga- 
tion. And  thus,  as  in  a  hundred  other  instances,  the 
testimony  of  science  comes  at  length  to  confirm  that 
of  the  Inspired  Word. 


t  Cmvtos. 


*  Origin  of  Species^  p.  113. 

tlksctnt  f/3f«)i,  Vol.  I.,  p.  220. 
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The  common  origin  of  the  human  races  has  been  by 
no  means  an  apparent  fact  to  men  ;  hideed,  the  doctrine 
has  been  one  involved  in  greut  obscurity,  while  many 
tilings  Becraed  to  speak  directly  against  it.  The  varieties 
of  language.*,  of  complexion s»  of  forms  of  E^kull^  of  expiTs* 
sions  of  features,  and  of  qualities  of  hair,  all  would  nppturr 
to  favor  strongly  the  idea  that  these  races  mufst  liave 
descended  from  different  and  iJatinct  original  etocks ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  Jeics,  who  accounted  all  Gentile  nations  aa  dogs  and 
outcasts,  would  naturally  and  powerfully  incline  them  to 
this  latter  view.  Yet  we  find  the  gacred  writers,  with- 
out doubt  or  hesitation,  laying  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  mankind  at  the  foundation  of  their  holy  Book  and 
Religion  j  and  plainly  and  emphatically  declare  that  all 
the  races  are  the  offspring  of  one  common  father,  Adam ; 
that  "God  has  mnde  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth";  and  that  there  wa» 
a  time  when  "the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  ^speech."  Whence  came  these  views  and  thought* 
into  the  minds  of  those  sacred  writers  ?  How,  in  tlieir 
unsicientific  day,  and  in  their  circunintances  of  limited 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitunt»; — how  on 
Bubjects  so  difficult,  on  which  there  has  ever  since  been 
such  a  variety  of  opinions  among  men,  did  they  at  once 
anticipate  all  that  would  be  established  on  the  subject  in 
the  far  distant  age  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era? — how  could  they  Htate 
at  the  miiwi  what  man  after  protracted  scientific  investi- 
gation would  be  led  to  believe  a^  the  Imt?     The  simplest 
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and  most  credible  oxplrination  that  can  bo  given  of  this 
is,  that  the  Omniscient  Spirit,  that  sees  and  knows  all 
truth,  guided  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  and  t*j 
the  Btatement  of  the  truths,  ta  which  the  world  would 
at  last  come,  but  which  would  be  reached  by  men  in 
their  own  investigations  only  after  ages  had  passed  away. 

The  theory  that  asserts  the  Races  to  be  of  different 
and  distinct  origins,  as  is  ever  to  be  expected  from  a 
doctrine  ibunded  in  error,  is  adverse  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  tends  to  aggravate  the  direst  evile 
under  which  the  world  has  over  groaned — war  and  «/a?yry. 
This  is  its  obvious  and  certain  tendency.  It  dissolves 
all  tlie  bonds  of  the  human  family,  it  dissevers  all  fra- 
ternal relation  between  peoples,  it  extinguishes  all 
common  eympathy,  it  makes  differing  races  aliens  one 
to  another,  and  thus  fosters  the  spirit  of  strife,  enmity, 
and  bloodshed.  And  hence  the  notorious  fact,  that  in 
this  country,  in  time  past,  it  found  some  of  its  warmest 
advocates  among  those  interested  in  the  siystem  of 
human  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  mankind,  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  tendency  of 
truth,  is  eminently  conducive  to  the  peace  and  highest 
%velfare  of  the  world.  It  teaches  us  that  the  earth's 
population  constitutes  one  family;  that  we  are  all 
vivified  by  one  and  the  same  hereditary  blood;  and 
that  we  owe  one  to  another  the  affection,  sympathy,  and 
kindnesa  of  brethren.  Baron  Humboldt,  speaking  of  the 
important  bearing  of  this  doctrine,  says,  "  Deeply  rooted 
in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and  enjoined  upon  him 
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by  the  highest  tendenciesj  the  recognition  of  this  bond 
of  humanity  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  leading  princi' 
pies  in  the  history  of  mankind."  Yea — for  it  supplies 
a  foundation  for  the  broadest  philanthropy,  and  offers 
incentives  to  the  exercise  of  universal  benevolence.  It 
enjoins  upon  us  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  the 
practice  of  brotherly  kindness,  toward  every  human 
being.  It  bids  us  carry  the  light  and  the  bleBsings  we 
enjoy  to  every  benighted  and  destitute  child  of  Adam, 
•whether  dwelling  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  globe, 
•whether  bleached  amid  polar  snows  or  blackened  be- 
neath tropic  suns.  It  commands  us  to  go  forth  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
•with  the  assurance  that  whosoever  believeth  in  the 
Son  of  God  ahall  be  saved. 

Note.— To  all  that  has  been  said  above,  wo  may  add  that  the  TVarfi- 
timu  which  prevail  in  all  lands  connect  together  the  most  distant  and 
dissimilar  races,  and  which,  lil^e  the  coQverging  sunbeams,  point  qb 
back  to  One  Origin. 

1 .  The  Ctmtion  of  Maw  has  its  place  in  the  legions  of  Greece,  In  the 
Iwliefs  of  Tndia,  in  the  coftmogony  of  Peru,  in  the  traditions  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

2.  The  Garden  uj  Ethn  has  its  representation  under  the  City  of 
Bmliroa  among  the  HUkIoos,  and  under  the  Garden  of  the  Ilesperldea 
among  the  Greeks. 

3.  The  Tree  of  Knowhilrje  <yf  good  and  evil  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
O  olden  Apples,  the  mysterious  Tree,  and  the  watchful  Serpent  in. 
c\'As&\c  fiLble. 

4.  The  Tfvi-ptaUon  o/  Evt  has  its  record  in  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Pandora,  who,  yielding  to  her  fatal  curiosity,  opened  the  closed  Box, 
from  which  (lew  forth  diseases  and  wars  to  fill  the  world  with  woe. 

fi.  Tht  On'ffiiia'  Innocmct  mnl  hopjnyttss  of  the  first  Human  Pair  are 
emlmdied  in  the  tradition*  of  China,  Thibet,  Persia,  Ceylon,  and  India. 

6.  The  Division  (jf  Time  into  W<xks  is  found  to  have  prevailed  almost 
uuiversally. 
U 
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7.  Tht  Serpent  of  Eden  has  its  memory  preserved  in  the  wide-spread 
prevalence  of  Serpent  Worship;  a  practice  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  various  parts  of  America. 

8.  Of  the  Deluge  traditions  are  found  in  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  the  Pacific  Isles,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 

9.  The  Institution  of  Sacrifee  has  been  remembered  and  practised 
through  an  the  ages,  and  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  and  similar  traditions,  as  Dr.  Fraser  observes,  "  constitute 
a  cumulative  argument  in  fiivor  of  Oiu  iSace,  which  cannot  be  ignored 
or  set  aside.  Their  prevalence  is  utterly  inexplicable,  except  through 
the  Bible  narrative.  On  its  basis  alone  can  we  so  adjust  the  facts  of 
science,  and  the  common  traditions  of  dissimilar  races,  as  to  realize 
perfectly  harmonious  results." 
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Ko  other  history  than  tht  Hebrew  History  even  professes  to  go  bach  to  the  crea- 
tioH  of  man,  or  to  give  any  aeeount  of  the  events  which  connect  existing  generations 
with  the  first  Pr^enitor  of  their  Race.  And  of  that  history  the  sole  object  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  give  in  outline  the  ordek  of  such  transactions  as  had  a  special 
bearing  on  Religious  Truth,  and  on  the  course  of  Spiritual  Belief. —  DuKB  or 
Argyll. 

3«T 


Chronolouical  Difficulties  :    i.  In  regard  to  the  aggregate  Popula> 

TION  OF  THE  EaRTH;  *.  WiTU  REGARD  TO  THE  EGYPTIAN  MON- 
ARCHY;      3.   In    CONNECTION  WITH    THE    EARLY    OCCUPATION    OF  CbINA; 

4.  Respecting  the  early  development  of  mankind  into  distinct 
Races;  5.  In  regard  to  the  remote  existence  of  distinct 
Languages. 
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lIBONOtiOGY  IB  the  science  of  computing 
and  adjusting  jjeriods  of  time,  or  of  de- 
termining the  dates  of  past  events;  and 
is,  therefore,  a  branch  of  study  of  great 
importance  to  the  right  understanding  of 
the  Scripture  liJBtory  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  of  history  in  general 
The  system  of  chronology  commonly  followed  for  all 
periods  preceding  the  Christian  era  is  that  based  on  the 
Masoretic  or  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. This,  we  may  notice,  often  diflers  more  or  less  in 
its  numljers  from  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Text,  wliile 
both  di0er  from  the  Samaritan  Text.  Many  of  thes^e 
variations  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
while  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on  others  of 
them  by  the  laborious  investigations  of  Hayes,  Jackson, 
Hales,  and  others. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Scripture*,  in 
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either  Text^  does  not  offer  sufficient  data  for  an  exact  or 
complete  chronology^  for  it  does  not  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  tlie  times  to  which  it  refers,  but  deals  with  special 
and  detached  periods,  and  only  with  special  and  marked 
individuals.  Its  chronological  informationj  therefore,  is 
not  absolutely  continuous;  there  are  even  in  some  of  its 
genealogies  gaps  the  length  of  which  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  with  certainty.  Of  the  Sacred  History, 
the  main  object  appears  to  be  to  give  in  outline  the 
order  of  such  transactions  as  had  a  special  bearing  on 
Religious  Truth,  and  on  the  course  of  Spiritual  Belief, 
The  intimations  given  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  on  all  matters  of  purely  secular  interest, 
are  incidental  only,  always  very  brief,  and  often  quite 
obscure. 

In  regard  to  many  periods,  concerning  which  no  direct 
or  explicit  information  is  given,  all  our  systems  of  chro- 
nology involve  suppositions  as  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
pretation to  be  adopted,  and  also  as  to  the  import  of 
certain  words  descriptive  of  descent,  which  are  doubt- 
ful, and  which  often  cannot  be  applied  consistently 
throughout. 

It  is,  therefore, .  to  be  particularly  noticed,  and  ever 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  chronology  inserted  in  the 
margin  of  our  Authorised  English  Bible  is  no  part  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  of  no  binding  authority  on  the 
conscience,  but  a  chain  of  human  computations,  approxi- 
mately correct  for  the  most  part,  yet  having  some  links 
which  are  but  doubtful  inferences,  and  some  that  are 
but  little  better  than  conjectures.    Hence,  should  certain 
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of  these  dates,  such  for  example,  as  tliat  given  to  the 
Deluge,  01*  that  of  the  dispemon  of  mankind  at  Balx^l, 
be  proved  erroneous,  it  would  not  in  anywiae  affect  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures  j  or,  should  the  age  which 
this  chruiiology  assigns  to  the  human  race  be  rejected 
as  inadequate,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  necessarily  a;?  a 
rejection  of  the  Bible.  The  narratives  and  statements 
of  the  Bible  are  of  God,  but  the  dates  in  its  margin 
are  of  man^  just  as  arc  its  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses 

"  It  docs  not  affect  the  respect  due  to  the  Book  as  an 
inspired  volume  oX  ftwi  or  docii'me,  to  consider  its  gertn 
eral  vhronologij  an  open  question.  That  it  has  been  so 
considered  and  treated  by  some  of  the  most  pious  and 
learned  men  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  Biblical  Rtu- 
dcnt.  When  time  is  not  the  est^rn^  of  a  fact  recorded, 
it  is  unimportant.  There  are  few  even  of  modern 
histories  tliat  harmonise  in  dates-  yet  no  one  doubts 
the  facts  they  state.  In  this  cascj  as  in  the  kindred 
one  of  geological  scienee,  it  would  seem  that  the  simple 
purpose  for  whicii  the  Book  was  written  has  been  over- 
looked. The  Bible  was  never  intended  to  be  a  system 
of  chronolog3\.  nor  a  treatise  on  Geology."* 

Aft^r  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  reader  will  not  fjo 
surprised  to  find  that  the  most  eminent  chronologers 
differ  in  regard  to  the  dates  of  not  a  few  of  the  events 
and  transactions  noticed  in  the  Scripture,  according  to 
the  principle  of  interpretation  they  adopt,  and  the  Text 

*  Dr.  nawk^  Monxttmnis  of  Efftjpi,  p.  80. 
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on  which  they  base  their  calculatione.  The  following 
are  the  dates  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts, 
to  the  principal  events  of  the  periods  with  which  we 
shall  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  discussions  of  this 
chapter.  The  figures  indicate  the  age  of  each  individual 
when  the  next  was  born. 


neruar  TUS  tiUUeL 


Adum  — . . 

Beth 

Enofl 

Cainan 

MaUaliileel  . 

Jarcd 

Enocb 

Methuselah . 
I^mech  — 
Koab ...  — 
Kbem ...  — 


8«rt 

H«b. 

230 

iai» 

205 

105 

190 

90 

170 

70 

16^ 

65 

162 

162 

165 

65 

187 

187 

188 

1S2 

m% 

S02 

100 
2261 

100 

1653 

A  ma  TKm  t)ki.t>ax. 


Ai'pliHxad 

Cahian 

Salali 

Eber  ,..- 

Peleg 

Reu . , 

Scrug ,,.,... 

Nahor...  — ........ 

Terali 

Abmm  leav&s  Ilaran. 


Abraro  arrives  in  Canaan  lii6  3d5 


Thia  was  2  yeaira  after  tbe  Flood. 


Concerning  these  two  chronologies  we  may  observe, 
that  strong  doubts  are  entertained  by  Biblical  critics 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  that  based  on  the  Hebrew 
Text,  and  that,  compared  with  the  longer  chronology 
of  the  Greek  or  Septuagint,  it  is  of  modern  adoption. 
The  primitive  Christian  writers  unanimously  received 
and  followed  the  Septuagint;  and  so  do  the  most 
esteemed  chronologers  of  the  present  day.  Bede,  the 
venerable  monk  of  Durham,  who  flourislied  in  the  eighth 
century,  was  the  first  Christian  writer  who  manifested 
a  preference  for  the  Hebrew ;  but  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion few  shared  in  his  views.     When  Luther  roused  the 
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attention  of  Europe  to  the  errora  of  the  Church  of  EomCj 
the  authority  of  the  Greek  veraion,  as  in  all  preceding 
ages,  regulated  all  calculations  concerning  the  age  of  the 
worldj  and  the  d^ites  of  the  great  events  of  Sacred  Hie- 
torj*  In  the  warmth  of  tlio  controversy  tiiat  ensued, 
Rome  of  the  more  rigid  Protestants  hastily  pronounced  the 
chronolog3^  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  a  Popish  corruption, 
and  threw  their  whole  influence  in  favor  of  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Greekj  though  this 
had  been  held,  with  scarce  a  dissenting  voice,  by  all 
ChriKtians  from  the  days  of  the  Apoatles, 

When  or  how  these  variations  of  the  figures  of  the 
two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  originated  is  not  posi- 
tively known  J  some  of  them  are  suspected  to  be  de- 
signed corruptions,  and  others  the  result  of  carelessness 
in  transcribers.  The  testimony  of  Joseplms,  though  a 
Hebrew,  as  a  whole,  is  in  favor  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
evidence  of  all  ancient  history  and  tradition  like  wine 
goes  to  confirm  it.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  able 
writer  of  the  article  on  "  Chronology'/'  in  the  last  edition 
of  SmitlCa  DU-tionary  of  (he  BihlCf  after  thoroughly 
flifling  all  documents  bearing  on  tlie  subject,  comes  (o 
this  conclusion :  **  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  arc 
inclined  to  prefer  the  Scptuagint  numbers  after  the 
Deluge,  and  na  consistent  with  them,  and  probably  of 
the  same  authority,  those  before  the  Deluge  also."  So 
far  then  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  serve  to  supply  us 
with  ft  chronology,  we  may  conclude  that  the  (jgun-rt 
found  in  the  Greek  version  come  nearest  to  the  true 
dates  of  the  events  related. 
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Considerable  as  ia  the  extension  of  the  Septuagiiit 
Chronology  beyond  that  of  the  Hebrew,  certain  develop- 
ments made  within  the  past  few  years  demand^  in  the 
judgment  of  somej  a  much  longer  chronology  even  than 
this.  The  first  grave  doubts  respecting  the  correctness 
of  the  commonly  received  dates  of  the  creation  of  man, 
the  deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  were  eug- 
gested  by  the  researches  made  into  the  histories  and 
monumental  inscriptions  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
East,  particularly  those  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  and 
Chinese.  Scliolara  found  themselves  unexpectedly  car- 
ried back  by  these  some  thousands  of  years  beyond  what 
the  standard  chronology  of  Europe  would  allow^  and 
could  discover  no  satisfactory  wny  of  reconciling  these 
widely  different  reckonings  of  time.  The  matter,  how- 
evor,  for  some  years  made  but  little  way  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  these  students  of  oriental  literature. 
But  antiquarian  research,  or  archseology,  as  the  pursuit 
ie  now  more  commonly  termed,  turned  up  from  time  to 
time  other  evidences  of  quite  a  different  character,  which 
aeemed  altogether  to  favor  the  longer  chronologies  of 
those  ancient  nations.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  traces 
of  man's  bones,  and  of  the  works  of  man's  hands,  were 
found  associated  with  the  remains  of  various  f*iiecies  of 
animals  long  ages  since  extinct,  in  caves,  in  mounds,  in 
lakes,  and  sometimes  buried  at  great  depths  beneath 
naturally  formed  strata  of  loam  or  gravel.  Many  of 
these  relics,  by  their  general  appearance,  or  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  construction,  or  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  found,  are  believed  by  many  to  carry 
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back  the  date  of  man's  origin  very  much  further  than 
was  ever  imagined  before, 

Attcmpta  not  a  few  have  been  made  by  sceptics  to 
array  the  above  class  of  facts  against  the  Sacred  Volume, 
and  by  means  of  them  to  undermine  all  faith  in  its 
historic  recordB.  The  vast  antiquity  held  to  be  proved 
by  them  has  been  pitted  against  what  have  been  tenned 
the  "  comparatively  modern  dates  *'  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
conclusion  at  once  drawn  therefrom,  that  it  is  no  longer 
worthy  of  credence,  A  great  parade  of  learning  has  fre- 
quently been  made  of  late  in  this  direction ;  arguments 
of  various  sorts,  gamiishod  with  scientific  technicalities, 
have  been  thrust  before  the  public  as  so  many  conclu- 
sive proofs  that  the  *'  Old  Book  "  is  doomed  to  be  soon 
cast  aside  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  all  this  we  have 
here  simply  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in 
substance,  that  whatever  may  be  the  truth  concerning 
the  antiquity  which  these  records  and  relics  serve  to 
indicate,  and  whatever  bearing  they  may  have  on  the 
chronology  commonly  attached  to  the  Bible,  they  do  not, 
and  cannot,  in  anywise  or  degree,  affect  the  inspired 
Record  itself.  Though  they  should  entirely  change  the 
earlier  dates,  and  substitute  others  in  their  room,  the 
Bible  would  still  remain  intact.  The  blow  thus  aimed 
at  this  holy  Book  hits  quite  another  mark — it  is  what 
the  computations  of  men  say,  and  not  what  the  in- 
gpiration  of  God  has  given,  that  such  assaults  impugn. 
The  friends  of  the  Bible  are  quite  as  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  correct  dates  of  the  great  events  spoken 
of   in  its   early  records,   as   are    any  of  its  eneraiee. 
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come  the  information  from  what  source  or  quarter  it 
may. 

The  genealogical  tables  of  the  Bible,  being  more  or 
less  incomplete,  ita  most  devoted  friends  have  differed  in 
their  eatimatea  of  tho  periods  which  they  cover.  "  The 
extreme  uncertainty  attending  all  attempts  to  determine 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible,''  says  Dr.  Hodge,  "  is  suf- 
ficiently evinced  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  eighty 
different  calculations  have  been  made  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  authors,  of  the  length  of  the  period  between 
Adam  and  Christ.  The  longest  of  them  make  it  C984, 
and  the  shortest  3483  years.  Under  these  circurastancea, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  friends  of  the  Bible  have  no 
occasion  for  uneasiness.  If  the  facta  of  science  or  of 
history  should  ultimately  make  it  necessary  to  admit 
that  eight  or  ten  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  man,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  in  the  way 
of  such  concession.  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us  liow 
long  men  have  existed  on  the  earth.  The  tables  of  gene- 
alogy were  intended  to  prove  that  Christ  was  the  son  of 
David  and  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ^  and  not  how 
many  years  have  elapsed  between  the  creation  and  the 
advent."* 

With  these  necessary  preliminary  remarks,  wo  now 
come  to  the  question  pro|>osed  to  be  discussed,  namely, 
What  are  the  actual  bearings  of  recent  developments  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ?  Do  they  in  any  way 
affect  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  history?     Do  they  offer 
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any  certain  or  satisfactory  evidence  that  man  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
Bible  either  allows  or  warrants  us  to  believe  ? 

In  order  to  survey  and  understand  as  correctly  as  pos- 
sible the  wide  and  obscure  field  to  which  this  inquiry 
leads  us,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  up  our  position 
npon  firm  ground,  and  as  near  as  practicable  to  its  con- 
fines. And  this  we  shall  now  attempt  to  do.  The 
remotest  standpoint  or  date,  concerning  which  most 
chronologers  are  agreed,  or  at  least  are  so  nearly  agreed 
that  we  may  consider  it  as  settled,  is  that  of  Abraham'* 
arrival  in  the  Land  of  Promiae  j  this  we  may  put  down, 
without  material  error  one  way  or  the  other,  as  having 
taken  place  \n  the  year  2000  B.  c. — this  being  the  mean 
of  the  dates  given  for  this  event  by  Hales,  Jackson, 
Usher,  and  Petarius.  This  period  is  the  beginning  of 
reliable  chronology,  and  this  date  is  the  earliest  in  the 
history  of  mankind  on  which  we  can  safely  stand.  All 
dates  beyond  are  involved  in  much  doubt. 

Taking  then  our  stand  in  time  by  the  side  of  the 
"  Father  of  the  Faithful"  on  his  arrival  in  the  plain  of 
Moreh,  the  centre  of  his  promised  inheritance,  our  first 
inquiry  is,  To  what  numbers  had  the  family  of  Noah 
mulUplicfl,  and  to  what  extent  had  they  overspread  the 
earth  at  that  date  ?  We  have  no  sources  of  information 
from  which  we  can  gather  a  definite  or  direct  answer 
to  this  question.  The  history  given  us  of  the  period 
intervening  between  the  Flood  and  the  arrival  of  thia 
Patriarch  in  Canaan  is  extremely  brief,  being  all  compre- 
hended within  three  short  chapters.     The  first  of  these 
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is  occupied  with  a  relation  of  the  promises  and  instruo- 
tions  witii  wkicb  Noah  and  his  family  left  the  ark,  and 
commenced  life  on  the  reclaimed  earth ;  the  second  ia 
taken  up  with  the  genealogies  or  the  names  of  the  tribes 
into  which  the  descendants  of  hia  three  sons  divided; 
and  the  third  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  a  further  genealogy  of  one  branch  of 
the  family  of  Shem.  This  comprises  all  the  information 
handed  down  to  us  of  this  period  in  the  sacred  history. 

In  the  genealogy  of  this  one  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Shem,  "  we  have  a  list  of  names^  which  are  names  and 
nothing  more  to  us.  It  is  a  genealogy  which  neither 
docs,  nor  professes  to  do,  more  than  to  trace  the  order  of 
succession  among  a  few  families  only  out  of  the  millions 
then  already  existing  in  the  world.  Nothing  but  this 
order  of  succession  ia  given,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that 
this  order  is  consecutive  or  complete.  Nothing  is  told  us 
of  all  that  lay  behind  that  curtain  of  thick  darkness,  In 
front  of  which  these  names  are  made  to  pass.  And  yet 
there  are,  as  it  were,  momentary  liftings,  through  which 
we  have  glimp&cs  of  great  movements  which  were  going 
on,  and  had  long  been  going  on,  beyond.  No  shapes  are 
distinctly  seen.  Even  the  direction  of  those  movements 
can  be  only  guessed.  But  voices  are  heard,  which  are  as 
the  voices  of  many  nations."  * 

In  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  call  out  of  Haran,  and 
of  his  subsequent  movements  in  the  Promised  Land,  we 
find  several  statements  and  numerous  incidental  allu- 
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Bious,  that  plainly  reveal  the  fact  that  in  his  day  the 
human  family  had  greatly  multiplied  and  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tlie  land  of  his  nativity 
appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  midflt  of  an  ex- 
itended  region  of  vast  populationj  and  comprehending  the 
territories  of  many  independent  kings; — here  lay  tlie 
dominions  of  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of 
EUasiar,  CKedorlaoraer  king  of  Elam,  Tidal,  king  of 
nations,  and  other  kings  probably  more  or  less  remote 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  And  scattered  through 
these  kingdoms  were  already  many  cities,  among  which 
we  read  the  names  of  Ur,  Babel,  Erech,  Accadj  Calneh, 
Nineveh,  etc.  What  the  actual  extent  of  these  king- 
doms, or  magnitude  of  these  cities  might  have  been,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  all  these  facta 
certainly  indicate  that  this  whole  central  region  of 
Western  Asia  was  quite  thickly  peopled,  and  that  some 
at  least  of  the  above  kingdoms  were  no  mean  powers ; 
suchi  we  read,  were  the  national  strength  and  military 
resources  of  Chedorlaomer  with  hia  allies  that  he  wae 
able  to  carry  on  wars  of  conquest  at  the  distance  of  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government.* 

Am  Abraham,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Call,  joun^ 
neyed  south  westward  toward  the  Land  of  Promise,  at 
the  distance  of  some  300  miles  from  his  native  Haran  he 
passed  by  Dama^us,  already  a  place  of  note,  and  the 
centre  of  a  busy  population  extending  far  on  every  side. 
And  when  he  had  advanced  some  160  miles  farther  and 

*  See  (7en«n«  xlir.  1-12. 
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arrived  in  Canaan,  he  found  it  no  empty  or  desert 
countryj  but  peopled  by  various  tribes  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth.  Along  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
even  from  Sid  on  to  Gaza,  Btretchcd  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  Canaan ites.  Farther  south  still  along  the  same 
coast  was  the  dominion  of  Abimelec  king  of  Gerar,  whom 
Phicol  served  as  the  chief  captain  of  his  host.  Inland 
and  adjoining  these  extended  the  territory  of  Melchiz- 
edec  king  of  Salera,  East  and  southeast  of  the  latter 
strctched  the  plains  of  Jordan  and  the  region  of  the  Salt 
Sea,  studded  with  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad  mail, 
Zoar  and  Zeboim ;  while  far  beyond  lay  the  territory  of 
Moab  in  one  direction,  and  Mount  Seir  in  another, 
peopled  by  tribes,  whose  accumulated  wealth  oven  then 
was  sufiBcient  temptation  to  draw  upon  them  the  in- 
vasion of  distant  kings.  Thus  the  land  of  Canaan  on 
Abraham's  entrance  into  it  wore  everywhere  tho  aspect 
of  a  long-settled  and  populous  country. 

After  a  brief  sojourn,  Abraham  was  compelled  by 
fftmino  to  leave  this  region,  and  seek  sustenance  for 
himself  and  household  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  a  country 
some  250  miles  still  farther  from  his  native  home.  In 
Egypt  he  found  a  great  and  strong  nation,  advanced  in 
civilization  and  the  arts,  and  living  under  a  well-orgaa- 
ized  government,  whose  great  cities  with  their  palaces 
nod  temples  plainly  indicated  that  they  had  for  many 
generations  been  dwellers  in  the  land* 

So  far,  in  this  direction,  but  how  much  farther  we 
cannot  tell,  had  the  descendants  of  Noah  already  trav* 
elled  and  spread.     And  we  have  clear  intimations  in  the 
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tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  that  tliej  had  in  like  man- 
ner advanced  and  spread  in  all  other  directions — the 
descendants  of  Japheth  northward  and  westward  toward 
Europe,  and  the  "Isles  of  the  Gentiles j"  and  those  of 
Sliem  eastward  and  Bouthwai'd  through  Asia.  Thus  we 
gather,  brief  aa  the  sacred  history  la,  that  in  the  day  of 
Abraham,  the  human  family  had  greatly  multiplied, 
and  overspread  a  very  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
surface  of  the  earth.  And  all  this  receives  confirmation 
from  the  records  and  traditions  of  various  nations. 

Now  these  vast  numbers  and  this  wide  dispersion  of 
the  world's  population  at  this  early  day,  it  is  contended, 
present  various  difficulties  which  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  Scripture  history  of  our  race,  and  are,  therefore,  fatal 
to  its  credibility.  These  difficulties  we  now  propose  to 
consider  in  their  order. 

1.  Diffi.culty  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  the  worUfs 
-popylatton.  It  is  asserted  that  we  have  in  the  immense 
population  of  the  globe  at  this  date  a  proof  conclusive 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  Bible  history  of  mankind; — 
that  it  would  require  a  vastly  longer  period  than  that 
allowed  by  the  Bible  between  the  Flood  and  the  Call 
of  Abraham,  for  the  single  family  of  Noah  to  increase 
into  such  multitudes  as  had  already  taken  possessioa 
of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa.  Hence,  a  much  higher 
antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  human  race  than  the  Bible 
is  understood  to  allow. 

We  admit  that  the  length  of  time  indicated  by  the 
common  or  Hebrew  chronology,  428  years,  is  much  too 

.short  for  this  great  increase  of  the  human  family ;  but 
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we  contend,  and  shall  now  undertake  to  prove,  tliat  the 
chronology  based  upon  the  Greek  Text,  which,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  we  hold  to  bo  the  more  correct 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  allows  an  amply  sufficient 
|ieriodj  12-i7  years,  to  account  for  all  that  we  find  in  the 
^vorld  in  the  day  of  Abraham. 

Let  us  resort  to  figures,  for  the  increase  of  human 
population  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  According  ti> 
the  high  authority  of  Malthus,  it  is  a  proved  fact  that 
population  tends  to  increase  at  tlie  rate  of  doubling  every 
twenty-five  years.  That  this  rate  of  increase,  excluding 
extraordinary  destructions  of  life  by  war  and  pestilence 
and  famine,  ia  a  fair  estimate,  might  readily  be  shown 
from  the  skitistica  of  various  nations  \  hut  perhaps  no 
fact  more  satisfactory,  or  more  in  point,  could  be  cited 
than  that  supplied  by  the  interesting  and  romantic 
history  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  which  was  peopled  by  a 
remnant  of  the  mutineers  on  the  English  ship  Bounty, 
together  with  a  few  ialaudcrs  that  accompanied  them. 
There  landed  on  this  lone  and  desolate  isle,  in  the  year 
1700,  nine  Englishmen,  each  with  an  Otaheitian  wife; 
six  Otaheitian  men,  three  of  them  having  wives;  and 
one  child  ten  months  old: — in  all,  28  souls.  Though 
eleven  of  the  men  were  cut  off  by  mutual  violence 
within  the  first  year,  yet  the  remainder,  by  the  year 
1830,  had  increased  to  70  souls;  by  the  year  1856  to 
104  souls;  and  by  1862  to  20G  souls.  That  is,  in 
seventy-two  years  they  amounted  to  more  than  tenfold 
the  number  that  landed  on  the  island,  thus  doubling  in 
considerably   less   than   every   twenty-live  years.      If, 
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therefore,  the  popttlations  of  the  crowded  countries  of 
Europe,  as  Malttiua  states^  and  if  this  little  company  on 
a  desolate  island,  only  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, present  such  an  increase,  it  is  obvioua  that  tbjg 
rate,  namely,  doahlin<j  every  ticenty-Jlve  years,  is  a  fair 
and  Bufc  basis  for  calculating  the  increase  of  Noah'g 
descendants,  who  had  all  the  world  to  themselves,  and 
who,  moreover,  were  favored  with  a  measure  of  longevity 
fiu:  beyond  what  men  attain  in  our  day-  From  the  deluge 
to  Peleg,  the  period  ot procreation  ordinarily  ranged  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Now  the  problem  before  us  is,  allowing  the  family  of 
Noah,  eight  Bouls,  to  increase  at  tlic  rate  of  doubling 
every  quarter  of  a  century,  what  would  be  the  earths 
population  at  the  end  of  1247  years,  or  the  time  when 
Abraham  entered  Canaan  ?  On  calculation  we  find. 
that  it  would  stand  as  follows  : 
There  would  bo  in  the  world ,.A2S  souls  at  the  end  of  IDO  years. 
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But  wc  need  not  carry  out  this  calculation  any  further; 
— ^thc  above  figures  arc  sufficient  to  show  the  rapid  ami 
enormoua  multiplication  of  men  that  would  have  taken 
place  at  the  rate  of  doubling  every  twenty-five  years.  If 
now,  in  oixlcr  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  destruction, 
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of  life  by  the  ravages  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine^  w^ 
Bay,  that  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  the 
Delugo,  the  population  increased  only  at  the  rate  of 
doubling  once  in  fifty  years ;  *  we  should  still  have  in 
tliG  world,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  a  population  far  out- 
numbering what  that  of  the  whole  globe  is  estimated  to 
bo  at  the  present  day. — There  is,  then,  in  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  world  at  the  time  under  consideration, 
no  ground  whatever  for  argument  or  objection  against 
the  Bible  historv  of  our  Race. 

2.  Dij^culty  With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  E«j*/ptlan 
Monarchy^  as  imiicated  by  its  civilization^  and  7'ecorded 
upon  its  monuments.  Those  who  urge  objection  on  this 
ground  tell  us  that  Eg\'pt  was  an  ancient  kingdom  when 
Abraham  first  arrived  there  j  that  it  had  already  been 
under  the  government  of  successive  dynasties,  embracing 
altogether  a  long  li!5t  of  kings,  whose  united  reigns 
according  to  the  hieroglyphic  records  amount  to  several 
thousands  of  years.  And  they  further  argue,  that  when 
the  first  of  these  monarchs  assumed  his  regal,  power 
and  position  there  must  have  been  there  a:  very  consider- 
able population  to  constitute  anything  like  a  kingdom  j 
and  that  this  population  again  must  have  occupied 
many  generations  to  increase  to  such  numbers;  and, 
fmally,  that  behind  all  this  there  must  have  elapsed  a 
long  time  before  the  first  settlers  could  have  reached  a 
land  so  distant  from  the  cradle  of  mankind.    And  thus 


•  Etiglnnd,  with  all  her  wara,  has,  within  the  past  fifty  years,  more 
than  doubled  lier  populiitlon,  beside  sending  upward  of  five  niillioua 
awiiy  as  emigrunts  to  other  countries. 
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it  is  contended  that  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  nation 
carries  us  back  far  beyond  the  date  which  Scripture 
asaigns  to  the  I>eluge.  Hence,  again,  has  been  seized 
with  avidity  the  concluaion  that  the  Bible  history  of  the 
human  race  cannot  be  true. 

Iti  regard  to  the  correctness  of  dates  and  periods 
derived  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  especially  those 
embraced  within  its  earlier  hidtory,  there  exists,  as  ia 
well  kuown,  very  great  uncertainty.  This  is  evident 
from  tlie  fact  that  the  lengths  of  these  periods  according 
to  one  decipherer  are  twice,  and  even  thrice,  as  great  as 
the  same  periods  are  read  by  another  decipherer.  And 
not  only  this,  but  the  same  interpreter  Bometiraes  differs 
widely  from  himself;  thus  Bunsen,  in  his  latest  recension 
of  Egyptian  chronology,  speaks  of  having  "got  rid  legiti- 
njately  of  a  considerable  number  of  useless  centuries." 
Difierencea  so  enormous  in  the  reading  of  the  same 
records  caat  complete  doubt  on  the  ^^-tole  system  of  their 
interpretation.  Add  to  all  this,  that  it  remains  quite 
undetermined  yet,  whetlier  many  of  those  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  lists  of  Egyjitian  kings  were  associate 
sovereigns  of  the  same  province,  or  coniemjiorary  Rulers 
of  different  provinces,  or  eitc^^eaors  of  one  another  over 
two  or  more  kingdoms ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any 
attempt  to  determine  dates  and  periods  from  the  reigns 
of  these  must  be  largely  conjectural.  Moreover,  it  is 
even  tmccrtain  whether  Menea,  the  first  of  EgA'pte 
mortal  kings,  whose  reign  is  taken  as  the  starting-point 
of  all  definite  periods,  was  a  real  or  amt/fAtcal  person c^e; 
"The  entire  uncertainty  of  all  that  precedes  Menes,'* 
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Bays  Kenrick,  "  may  even  throw  doubt  on  his  own  his- 
toric reality ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  find  the  darkness 
jof  a  mythic  period  succeeded  at  once  by  light  and  cer- 
tainty;" and  the  same  writer  intimates  that  his  very 
name  may  be  "fictitious."* 

Safe  and  reliable  computations  do  not  carry  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  further  back  than  700 
years  before  the  visit  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarch.  *'  Seven 
centuries  before  Abrahamj'*  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
"is  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  is  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities,  and 
certainly  the  most  cautious,  upon  questions  of  Egyptian 
chronology."  Admitting  the  reality  of  this  monarch, 
and  accepting  this  estimate^  we  have  the  reign  of  Menes 
beginning  2700  years  before  Christ,  and  547  years  after 
the  Deluge.  With  these  data,  let  us  now  inquire  how 
we  shall  come  out  in  regard  to  the  population  and 
civilization  of  Kgypt. 

Egypt,  as  formed  by  Kature,  was  a  country  that 
offered  many  advantages  and  attractions.  The  climate 
was  salubrious.  Its  Delta  and  Valley,  for  an  extent  of 
six  hundred  miles,  watered  and  enriched  by  the  Nile 
with  its  many  branches,  possessed  a  soil  of  unsurpassed 
fertility.  In  no  country  in  the  world  could  subsistence 
be  obtained  more  easily.  It  was,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
peopled  at  a  very  early  day.  Let  us  now  suppose  (and 
none  can  question  the  reasonableness  of  the  supposition), 
tliat  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years  from  the  Deluge, 


*  Ancitnt  Bfjypt  vnder  the  Pharaohs,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  95,  96. 
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a  little  company  ofeigid  nomads  with  tlicir  flocKs  reached 
in  their  migrations  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  fixed  their 
habitation  on  ita  warm  and  luxuriant  banks  ;  and  that  a 
similar  company  followed  them  and  gettled  there  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  that  all  these 
companies,  from  the  respective  dates  of  their  arrival, 
went  on  increasing  at  the  rate  of  doubling  every  twenty- 
five  years.  We  should  then  have  at  the  end  of  350 
years,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Mencs,  a  population  of  more  than  260,000, — a  very 
respectable  foundation  certainly  for  a  kingdom  in  that 
early  day  of  the  world, 

If,  now,  from  the  accession  of  Menes,  in  order  lO 
make  ample  deduction  for  extraordinary  wast«  of  life 
by  tyranny,  plagues  and  wars,  we  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
crease to  doubling  only  once  in  seventy-five  years  ;  then  at 
the  end  of  seven  centuries,  that  is,  at  the  date  of  Abra- 
ham's vimt,  we  should  ha%'e  a  population  of  133,000,000. 
And  if  we  reduce  this  number  again  by  one-half,  to  allow 
for  those  who  might  have  wandered  away  to  the  West 
and  to  the  South,  agreeably  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  to 
people  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  there  would  still  re* 
niaiu  in  Egypt  over  60,000,000  of  inhabitants, — a  ptipu- 
lation,  surely,  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the 
wealth  and  power,  cities  and  temples,  and  whatever  else 
the  Patriarch  might  have  found  there. 

But  aside  from  the  population,  it  is  urged  that  the 
advanced  state  of  Cifilizatian  and  the  Arts  at  this  peri<xl, 
in  Egypt,  was  such  as  would  have  required  a  much 
longer  period   to  attain  than  what  the  Bible  History 
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allows.  This  objection  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  population  of  Eg>T>t  had  their  origin  in  a  state  of 
utter  barbarism  and  ignorance — that  tbcj  began  at  zero, 
and  had  to  cre^p  up  to  their  knowledge  of  the  arts,  of 
science  and  government,  b^'  the  slow  and  gradual  pro- 
gress of  indigenous  experience,  discovery  and  invention, 
a  process  naturally  and  necessarily  so  slow,  we  are  told, 
that  it  would  have  required  a  long  series  of  ages  to  reach 
the  elevation  at  which  they  stood  at  this  period. 

Now,  all  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  a  mere  conjecture 
of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  development.  No  facts, 
no  evidence  whatsoever,  can  be  offered  in  proof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Man's  primitive  condition  was  that  of 
barbarism,  and  none  certainly  that  the  original  settlers 
of  Egypt  were  barbarians.  It  is  plain  from  the  Scrip- 
ture history  that  even  before  the  Flood,  the  mechanical 
arts  were  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness ;  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Lamech  we  read  of  artificers  in  brass  and  iron, 
and  of  the  invention  of  musical  instruments  and  the 
building  of  cities.  And  certainly  a  vessel  of  such  stately 
dimensions  as  the  Ark,  with  its  upper  and  lower  decks, 
and  its  manifold  interior  divisions  and  conveniences, 
required  no  ordinary  mechanical  skill  for  its  construc- 
tion. And  of,  this  immense  structure  Noah  was  the 
master-builder,  and  his  three  sons  probably  his  ctiief 
assistants.  Now  Noah  survived  the  Deluge  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  his  son  Shera  over  five  centuries. 
Hence  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  arts  and  other 
matters,  before  the  Deluge,  must  have  been  transmitted 
through  these  and  the  other  survivors  to  their  descend- 
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ftnts.  The  population  of  the  world  after  the  Deluge, 
therefore,  must  have  started  in  the  possession  of 
IV  large  amount,  at  least,  of  the  knowledge  and  arts 
acquired  before  that  event;  they  were  no  rude  and 
ignorant  barbarians ;  accordingly  we  read  soon  after  of 
their  building  of  great  cities,  and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
And  from  among  these  Immediate  descendants  of  Noah 
went  forth  those  who  first  settled  in  Egypt,  carr}'ing 
with  them,  no  doubt,  much  valuable  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience J  so  that  the  original  occupants  of  that  country 
might  have  commenced  life  there  under  mental  and 
material  conditions,  in  the  ixtssession  of  knowledge  and 
resources,  favorable  to  rapid  advancement  in  art,  science, 
and  government.  Add  to  all  this,  that  a  fine  climate, 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil  yielding  them  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  food  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor, 
allowed  them  plentiful  leisure  for  study  and  the  culti- 
vation of  art  and  science.  Here,  then,  were  a  people 
enjoying  all  necessary  and  all  desirable  advantages  for 
rapid  progress;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thoumnd  f/ears^ 
when  Abraham  sojourned  among  them,  wc  might  reasona* 
bly  expect  that  that  progress  would  be  very  considerable 
— fully  equal  to  all  that  can  be  proved  to  have  existed 
there  in  his  time.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  refer  the 
reader  to  the  prog^ress  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  thou- 
sand years  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era; 
to  the  surprising  growth  and  grandeur  atUiined  by  tho 
Romans  within  a  thousand  years  from  the  founding  of 
their  city;  and  to  the  advancement  in  numl>Grs,  wealth, 
and    power,  of  the  enslaved   Hebrews,  in   the  shorter 
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period  tliat  intervened  between   the  Exodus   and  the 
close  of  the  magnificent  reign  of  Solomon. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that,  in  support  of  the  above 
objection,  to  many  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art  the  most  extravagant  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  by 
certain  arch  geologists ,  These,  however,  of  late,  have 
been  sufficiently  refuted.  "  When  Champollionj  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  into  the  Boyal  Rinffs,  came  to 
read  upon  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  he  found  the  title  of 
Augustus  CoEsar ;  while  on  that  of  Esneh,  he  read  the 
name  of  Antwdns.  That  temple,  therefore,  which  M. 
Dupuis  had  declared  to  be  4000  years  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  proved  to  have  been  built  about  the  time 
of  its  commencement ;  and  the  edifice  of  Eaneh,  which 
had  been  profoundly  demonatrated  to  be  17,000  years 
old  when  the  Saviour  came,  was  shown  to  belong  to  a 
periwl  140  years  after  His  advent.  And  thus  were 
exposed  the  pretence  of  learning  and  the  insolence  of 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  men  who  sought,  by 
bold  perversion  and  confident  dogmatism,  to  distort  all 
that  Egypt  might  reveal,  into  testimony  against  the 
Bible."*  Keferring  to  this  cla^s  of  writers,  Sir  G.  C, 
Lewis  makes  the  following  severe  but  just  observation : 
**  Egyptology  has  a  historical  method  of  its  own.  It 
recognizes  none  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence;  the 
extent  of  its  demands  upon  our  credulity  is  almost  un- 
bounded. Even  the  writei-g  on  ancient  Italian  ethnology 
are  modest  and  tame  in  their  hypotheses,  compared  with 


*  Hawk's  Egypt  and  its  Momanents,  i\  49. 
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the  Egyptologists.  Under  their  potent  logic  all  identity 
disappear ;  everything  is  subject  to  become  anything 
but  itself.  Successive  dj-nasties  become  contemporary 
dyntisties;  one  king  becomes  another  king,  or  several 
other  kings,  or  a  fraction  of  another  king;  one  name 
becomes  another  name;  one  number  becomes  another 
number ;  one  place  becomes  another  place."  * 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  same  purpose,  by  this  set 
of  writers,  about  the  antiquity  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
but  with  how  little  foundation  will  appear  from  the 
statements  of  the  following  authorities.  Not  only  the 
age,  but  even  the  name  of  the  builder  of  this  stupendous 
pile  is  ft  matter  of  doubt.  Herodotus  says  that  Cheops 
erected  it;  Diodorus  that  Chembcs  was  its  builder; 
and  Pliny,  after  quoting  the  names  of  twelve  authors 
who  had  written  on  the  Pyramids,  declares  that  the 
builders  of  them  are  unknown. 

Sir  John  Ilerschel  and  Professor  Piazzi  Smith  have 
attempted  to  determine  astronomically  the  age  of  the 
oldest  Pyramid,  and  their  calculations  placed  its  erection 
between  2171  and  2123  B.  c.  But  as  the  data  upon 
which  that  calculation  was  based  were  uncertain,  the 
conehision  of  course  must  be  equally  so.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  speaking  of  "  the  temples,  obelisks,  cities,  tombs, 
and  pyramids  of  Egypt/*  says,  '•  the  exact  date  of  these, 
after  they  have  been  studied  with  so  much  patience  and 
sagacity  for  centuries,  remains  uncertain  and  obscure." 
And   Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  a  recent  work. 


•  Ifisimeal  Survey  f/  the  Aoironomiy  of  tfie  Aacitnts,  p.  SfiS. 
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makes  tills  slatcment :  "Taking  into  consideration  all 
the  evidence  respecting  the  buildings  and  great  works 
of  Egypt  extant  in  the  time  of  HerodotuSj  we  may  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
placing  them  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  or  b.  c.  1012."* — Against  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  then,  no  valid  objection  can  be  drawn  from 
either  the  early  settlement  and  civilization  of  Egypt, 
or  from  any  of  her  stupendoua  works  of  art  which  still 
remain  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

3.  Difficulty  presetited  in  the  early  occupation  of  China. 
The  people  and  civilization  of  China  are  said  to  be  almost 
as  ancient  as  those  of  Egypt.  Their  history  and  tradi- 
tions together  carry  back  their  origin  to  very  remote 
antiquity.  The  main  difficulty,  as  regards  the  Bible, 
in  connection  with  this  people,  is  the  groat  distance  at 
which  they  appear  at  so  early  a  day,  namely,  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Asia,  in  a  region  separated  by  vast 
mountain  ranges  and  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  country  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  are  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  after  the  Flood.  The  date  assigned 
by  Scripture  chronology'  to  the  Deluge  is  held  to  forbid 
the  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  Noah's  descendants  to 
wander  so  far,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  conBtitute  a 
kingdom  tliere  at  the  early  date  claimed  by  Chinese 
history. 

Asiatic  nations  in  general  are  prone  to  exaggerate 
their  antiquity;  and  in  this,  the  Chinese  are  no  excep- 
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tion.  This  people,  Tike  the  Hindoos,  have  their  niyth{>- 
logicnl  history^  which  deals  in  large  chronological  inteis 
vals,  and  runs  back  indefinitely  into  the  dim  obscurity 
of  the  past.  According  to  the  most  recent  and  reliable 
investigations  of  European  scholars,  their  actual  exiet- 
cnce  as  a  nation  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  2000 
B.  c,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  early  as  that.  Their 
authentic  records,  however,  do  not  extend  l>e3'ond  eight 
or  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Supposing, 
then,  that  the  Chinese  kingdom  was  founded  alx)at  2000 
years  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  the  question  is, 
Could  the  descendants  of  Noah,  in  the  natural  course 
of  their  inigratious  and  dispersion,  reach  this  remote 
country  and  so  multiply  there  as  to  constitute  anything 
like  a  kingdom  by  that  date?  We  think  it  quite  credi- 
ble that  they  might  have  done  so,  and  that  without  any 
extraordinary  departure  from  the  established  habits  of 
men  iu  those  primitive  times. 

The  nomadic  people  of  those  early  days  removed  per- 
petually from  one  locality  to  another,  according  as  they 
needed  or  found  pasture  and  water  for  their  flocks,  often 
travelling  considerable  distances  in  the  course  of  a  few 
month  p.  Wlien  Jacob  lived  at  Hebnm,  his  sons  we 
read  advanced  with  their  sheep  and  cattle  from  stage  to 
stage,  till  they  reached  the  vales  of  Shechem,  a  distance 
of  more  than  sixty  miles  from  home.  Abraham,  long 
before,  travelled  in  the  same  manner  with  all  that  he 
had  down  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  back  again  to  ''  the 
place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Bethel  and  Hai,"  a  distance  of  250  miles.     In  cases  of 
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djsagreemont  or  war  tliey  frequently  moved  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  and  to  remote  localities,  as  did  Jacob 
in  Ilia  flight  from  Laban.  In  short,  in  those  early  ages, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual migration. 

"  In  an  early  stage  of  society  the  necessity  of  hunting 
acta  as  a  principle  of  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread 
with  greatest  rapidity  over  a  country,  until  the  whole 
is  covered  with  Bcuttered  settlements.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunting-ground 
produce  only  as  much  food  as  half  an  acre  of  arable  land. 
When  the  game  has  been  in  a  great  measure  exhausted, 
and  a  state  of  pasturage  succeeds,  the  several  hunter 
tribes,  being  already  scattered,  may  multiply  in  a  short 
time  into  the  greatest  number  which  the  pastoral  state 
is  capable  of  sustaiiiing.  The  necessity,  says  Brandy 
thus  imposed  upon  the  two  savage  etates,  of  dispersing 
tliemselvca  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  affords  a 
reason  why,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  worst  parts  of 
the  earth  may  have  become  inhabited."  * 

Now,  Noah  and  his  family,  after  the  Flood,  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  settled  somewhere  to  the  east 
of  the  region  of  Mesopotamia;  t?ie  distance  fram  this 
country  in  a  direct  course  to  tlie  boixlers  of  China  would 
be  alxiut  oCOO  miles.  Now,  supposing  that  the  ad- 
vancing wave  of  the  world's  ever-increasing  population 
travelled  eastward  at  th<?  rate  of  fvfMt  milm  a  year — a 
most  moderate  supposition,  for  it  would  be  only  a  hun- 
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dred  miles  for  every  doubling  of  the  populatioii^then 
the  foremost  would  have  reached  China  in  something 
over  nine  centuries,  or  about  the  year  2400  b.  c.  Let 
us  say,  as  we  did  in  reference  to  Egypt,  that  the  first 
band  that  arrived  numbered  tvjhi  souls  only,  and  that 
tbeee  were  followed  by  a  similar  company  at  each  inter- 
val of  twenty-five  years,  and  that  all  from  the  time  of 
their  arrival  multiplied  at  the  rate  of  doubling  every 
quarter  of  a  century;  thcn^  in  four  hundred  years,  or 
by  2000  B.  c,  there  would  have  been  there  a -population 
of  over  o)i€  million. — Now,  this  result  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  claima  of  Chinese  history.  In  their  Le 
KheCy  it  is  stated,  Dr.  Marshman  informs  us,  that  at 
this  period,  the  people  were  living  as  clans  or  tribes,  in 
a  very  rude  state,  in  woods  and  caves  and  holes  dug 
in  the  ground;  that  they  covered  themselves  with  skins 
of  beasts,  and  rude  garments  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  grass  and  reeds;  and  that  they  neither  practised  nor 
understood  the  art  of  agriculture.  In  a  recent  communi- 
cation, a  distinguished  scholar,  many  years  a  I'esident  in 
China,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  Dukeof  Argyll/^'  that 
"  the  Chinese  Trilje  was  only  iK'ginning  to  grow  into  a 
kingdom  about  2000  B.  c,  and  that  twelve  hundred  ycnra 
later,  the  kingdom  did  not  extend  nearly  so  far  &outli  as 
the  Yaijg-tazc  River." — There  is,  then,  so  far  as  the  Sacred 
Eecord  is  concerned,  no  serious  or  insurmountable  difli* 
cuUy  either  in  the  origin  or  in  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able people;  all  that  is  known  with  certainty  concerning 


*  See  Prtmerai  JfaJi,  p,  00— *Yok. 
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them   may  be  readily  harmonized  with   the   Scripture 
history  of  the  human  race. 

4.  Difficulty  sitgtjested  hy  the  early  development  of  Man- 
hind  into  dietinct  Maces,  The  population  of  the  whole 
earth  having  originated  in  one  stock  or  family,  namely, 
that  of  Noah,  the  differences  in  form  and  color  which 
distinguish  them  into  Races  must  have  been  produced,  as 
already  sho^vn,  under  the  influence  of  various  physical 
conditions  and  different  social  habits.  This  process  of 
variation  is  slow;  yet  widely  divergent  features  and  com- 
])lexions  were  developed  in  very  early  times.  Among 
these  stood  notably  the  Negro  type,  which  appears  to 
have  been  cstablislied  in  the  davs  of  Jeremiah  ; — "  Can 
the  Elhiojnan  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?*' 
was  his  exclamation  to  his  incorrigible  countrymen.  And 
the  pictorial  records  of  Egypt  contain  representations  ' 
of  Negroes,  with  their  black  and  peculiar  features,  some 
centuries  still  earlier.  In  the  picture  of  Sethos  L,  before 
referred  to,  a  Negro  is  depicted  kneeling  at  his  feet^  who 
is  said  to  exhibit  aH  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
that  Race — black  face,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  and  pro- 
jecting lips.  All  these  peculiarities  seemed  to  have 
Ixieu  established  thus  early,  that  is  about  1300  b.  C.  j 
or,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir  George  Comcwall 
Lewis,  not  earlier  than  1012  b,  c.  Now  it  is  asserted 
that  to  produce  this  wide  divergence  between  the  d&- 
scendants  of  Noah  required  a  vastly  longer  period  than 
that  allowed  by  Scripture  history,  and  consequently  that 
the  human  family  must  be  of  vastly  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Bible  represents. 
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That  the  human  race  exhibited  very  distinct  varietica, 
and  among  them  the  Negro,  at  the  period  indicated  by 
the  above  date?*,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  there  is  just 
as  little  doubt  that  the  physical  differences  which  dis- 
tinguiahed  those  varieties  have  often  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. In  these  Egj'ptian  pictures,  as  all  must  see, 
there  is  much  room  for  error  and  defect  on  the  part  of 
the  artist,  and  not  a  little  allowance  to  be  made  for  the 
defacing  influence  of  eo  long  a  period  as  thirty  centuries 
of  time.  Any  arguments  of  so  serious  a  bearing  as  those 
designed  against  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  as- 
luredly  should  rest  on  clear  and  certain  bases.  But 
what  assurance  have  we  of  the  skill  or  accuracy  of  these 
very  ancient  Egyptian  artists,  in  the  nice  and  difficult 
%vork  of  human  portraiture?  We  are  pointed  to  the 
dcciBive  color  of  tlie  figures ;  but  we  ask,  was  the  color- 
ing originally  true  to  nature?  was  it  of  the  right  shade 
of  blackness?  Herodotus  tell."*  ua  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  "curling  hair  and  black  complexions;" 
and  Lucian  adds,  that  they  approached  the  Negro  physi- 
ognomy in  "a  fulness  of  the  lips/'  which  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  Sphmx  of  the  Pj^raraidsj  in  tlie  heads  of 
jHome  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns,  and  in  many  repre- 
sentations of  individuals.  Was  there,  then,  to  the  Egyp- 
6 an  artist  no  temptation  to  study  efibct,  or  to  indulge 
in  undue  contrasts  in  his  figures,  giving  to  one  a  darker 
shade,  and  to  another  a  lighter  tint,  in  order  to  please 
or  flatter  his  royal  patrons  ?  We  often  find  the  paintere 
of  modern  times  iutluonced  by  such  considerations,  and 
might  not  this  have  been  the  case  with  tliose  Egyptian 
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painters?  And  even  if  the  color  was  originally  correct, 
what  OBSuraiicc  have  we  that  the  lapse  ut'  three  thuusand 
years  has  not  served  to  reuder  it  uianj  bhadca  darker 
than  it  was  at  firat  ?  And  aa  to  their  forim — wub  thei-e 
not  an  equal  liability  to  error  and  imperfection  in  draw- 
ing these?     What  guaruut-se  cau  be  oflcred  that  th?sc 


Rrnixx, 

bare  rough  outlines  found  in  these  pictures  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  be  taken  as  a  gauge  or  Ptandard,  by 
which  the  preci**c  amount  of  variation  the  human  face 
had  undergone  might  Ix;  estimated  ?  We  well  know 
that  a  slip  of  the  pencil  or  of  the  ehist'l  to  the  brendth 
of  a  hair  al)out  the  eye,  or  the  nose,  or  the  mouth, 
is  gufllcient  to  change  entirely  the  whole  expression  of 
the   face.     We   simply  intend   by  these  remarks   that 
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considerations  sucli  as  these  are  not  to  be  overlool'ed  in 
estimating  the  true  amount  of  variation  which  the  Racen 
exhibited  at  that  early  period. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  fiict,  that  these  pictures 
themsehes  vary  one  from  another.  There  are,  it  is  said, 
still  earlier  representations  than  the  above  of  the  A'egro 
race,  and  which  are  referred  to  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
thus  carrying  back  their  date  some  five  or  six  hundred 
yeare.  In  these,  while  the  Negro  color  is  strongly 
marked,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  Negro  fmiwea 
are  hardly  discernible;  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
to  bring  these  out  more  fully,  as  in  t be  picture  of  Sethos^ 
required  the  lapse  of  some  fiTe  or  kix  centuries  more. 

Wiiatever  of  weight  or  force  the  olyection  based  on 
the  earl)'  development  of  Races  may  have  is  nuiiuly  lent 
to  it  by  Ussher's  short  chronology- — the  jMriod  allowed 
by  that  Ijetwcen  the  Flood  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Negra  beinj^  regarded  as  too  brief  lor  the  production  of 
^iich  a  marked  variety.  But  taking  the  longer  and  more 
correct  chronology  of  Hales  or  Jackson  based  on  tlie 
fSeptuagint  version,  and  we  have  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
time  of  Sethos  L,  a  period  of  2000  yeara^  an  abundant 
length  of  time  to  account  for  all  the  difference  of  form 
jind  color  that  might  have  existed  in  that  monarch's 
day. 

"A  new  Law  is  coming  to  view,"  Ra}-^  Principal  Daw- 
Boo;  "it  is  that  species,  when  first  introduced,  have  an 
innate  power  of  expaaip'  hich  .^^^^them  rapidly 

to  extend  themselves  T^nmpbical 

rangCj  and  also  to  re 
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into  racee.  These  limits  once  reachedj  the  races  nin  on 
in  parallel  lines  until  tbey  one  by  one  run  out  and  dis- 
appear. According  to  this  law,  the  most  aberrant  racea 
of  men  might  be  developed  in  a  few  centuries^  after 
which  divergence  would  cease  and  the  several  lines  of 
variation  would  remain  permanent,  at  least  so  long  as 
the  conditions  under  which  they  originated  remained. 
Thia  new  law,  which  was  hinted  at  long  ago  by  Hall,  the 
Palajontologiat  of  New  York,  is  coming  more  distinctly 
into  view,  and  will  probably  altogether  remain  one  of 
the  imagined  necessities  of  a  great  antiquity  of  man.  It 
may  prove  also  to  he  applicable  to  language  as  well  aa  to 
physical  charttcters," 

In  the  jireceding  chapter,  on  the  Vnitt/  of  Mtmkuulj  we 
have  seen  from  authentic  history  that  a  far  shorter 
period  than  2000  ^^ai*s  has  served  to  turn  wbite  Jews* 
into  Hindoo  blackness,  and  to  convert  the  feeble,  ill- 
formed  and  stupid  Ostiaks  into  the  noble  and  handsome 
race  of  the  Hun^rarinn  nobilitv.  These  and  the  manv 
other  facta  there  adduced  sufficiently  answer  the  objec- 
tions from  the  early  development  of  Rxices,  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scripture  histor}*,  and  in  f\ivor 
of  an  indefinite  antiquity  lor  the  bumim  family- 

5.  Di£jcMity  profenbcd  hi/  the  eridknce  of  variottft  (I'wtind 
LanfjwtijeB  in  vert/  remote  ttmrH.  Those  holding  that  all 
languages,  like  the  different  races  of  men,  are  aimpiy 
and  solely  divergent  growths  fn^m  one  primitive  stock  or 
tongue,  claim,  on  the  ground  of  the  va«t  length  of  time 
they  conceive  necessary  to  develop  after  this  manner 
these  languages,  that  the  human  race  must  date  back  far 
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beyond  the  period  assigned  in  Scripture  to  the  Deluge  of 
Koah. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  Bible,  as  the  word  of  God. 
find  no  special  diflBculty  in  regard  to  the  early  existence 
of  diverse  languages.  To  them  the  confusion  of  tonguci?, 
by  Divine  interpositioDj  at  Babe^  supplies  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  matter.  **And  the 
Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all 
one  language;  and  this  they  begin  to  do:  and  now 
nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
found their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  And  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 
called  Babel  (confusion),  because  the  Lord  did  there 
confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth."* 

But  those  who  raise  and  urge  this  objection,  as  a 
matter  of  courscj  refuse  to  accept  this  in  anywise  as  an 
explanation.  We  have  to  meet  them,  therefore,  on  their 
own  ground.  They  maintain  that  languages  have  been 
the  product  of  slow  variation  in  speech,  carried  on  for 
ages  in  different  directions  among  people  living  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  amid  different  circumstances,  and  follow- 
ing different  modes  of  life;  in  other  words,  the  growth  of 
time  and  circumstances.  The  new  scenes  and  objects 
amid  which  such  tribes  or  nations  would  find  themselves 
would  call  for  new  names,  and  new  inventions,  pursuits 
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and  emergencies  for  new  modes  of  exprcBsion.  Old  terms 
for  convenience  would  be  abbreviated  or  compounded, 
and  pronunciation  and  inflection  from  taste  or  nece&sity 
be  changed.  Meanwhile  other  words  and  phrases  and 
pronunciations  would  pass  out  of  use,  and  l>e  forgotten. 
Thus,  perpetual  variation  would  keep  pace  with  the  flow 
of  time,  so  that  in  the  course  of  successive  generations, 
not  only  the  form  and  sound  of  words,  but  also  the 
very  structure  of  a  people's  language  would  come  to 
differ  wholly  from  those  of  other  people's  separated  frortl 
theni  during  all  these  agea.  The  process  would  be 
gradual,  and  of  necessity  slow ;  yet  languages  radically 
diilerent  ai^e  known  to  have  been  fully  developed  in 
very  early  times.  According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
Homer  wrote  in  Qixek  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ;  the  Vedau 
were  written  in  Scinskrit,  in  the  opinion  of  Mtiller  not 
later  than  1200  B.  c.\  the  Pentateuch  in  Hebrew  as  early 
as  1500  B.  G.;  and  the  Coptic  was  tlio  living  language  of 
Eg^'pt  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  or  1700  b.  c.  Now,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  full  development  of  these  and  other 
languages  at  these  very  early  dates  is  altogether  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  Bible  chronology,  and  that  the  human 
race,  therefore,  must  be  of  vastly  greater  antiquity  than 
any  legitimate  interpretation  of  that  book  will  alloiv. 

We  admit  that  the  above  causes  have  been  at  all 
times  and  in  all  regions  of  the  globe  at  work,  slowly  but 
constantly  varying  and  multiplying  human  tongues. 
We  believe  that  the  language  of  a  country,  like  its  popu- 
lation, is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation ;  in  the  one, 


individuals  are  constantly  dying  and  dropping  away, 
while  others  are  bom  and  introduced  upon  the  stage ;  so, 
but  more  slowly,  in  the  other,  Bf)ine  words  become  obso- 
lete and  forgotten*  while  new  ones  are  coined  and 
adopted.  Conceding  all  this,  we  maintain  nevertheless, 
thiit  the  length  of  time  from  the  Flood  down  to  Joseph 
— a  period  of  1500  years — even  on  thie  ground,  waa 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  diversity  of 
tongues  that  can  be  shown  to  have  existed  in  his  day. 

Language,  we  have  said,  like  those  who  use  it,  is  in 
course  of  perpetual  change.  As  the  living  population  of 
no  country  can  be  said  to  be  over  80  or  00  years 
old,  80  neither  docs  the  living  language  of  any  people 
run  back  be3ond  800  or  900  years  into  the  past. 
*'None  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,"  says  Lyell, 
**are  a  thousand  years  old.  No  English  scholar  who  has 
not  specially  given  him.self  up  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  interpret  the  documents  in  which  the  chron- 
icles and  laws  of  England  were  written  in  the  days  of 
King  Alfred ;  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  none  of  the 
Englisli  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  converse  with 
the  subjects  of  that  monarch  if  these  last  could  now  be 
restored  to  life." 

'  The  same  holds  true  of  Germnny.  "They  who 
now  Bpeak  German,  if  brought  into  contact  with  their 
Teutonic  ancestors  of  the  ninth  century,  would  be  quite 
unable  to  converse  with  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
subjects  of  Charlemagne  could  not  have  exchangetl  ideas 
with  the  Goths  of  Alarie's  army,  or  with  the  soldiers  of 
Arminius  in    the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar.     So  rapid, 
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indeed,  has  Tieert  tlie  change  in  Germany,  that  the  epic 
poem  called  the  NUiefungen  Lied,  once  so  popular,  and 
only  seven  centuries  old,  cannot  now  be  enjoyed  except 
bv  the  erudite. 

"If  wc  turn  to  France,  we  meet  again  with  similar 
evidence  of  ceaseless  change.  Chevalier  Pertz  lias 
printed  a  treaty  of  peace  a  thousand  years  old, 
between  Charles  the  Bold  and  King  Louie  of  Gennany 
{dated  a.  d.  841),  in  which  the  German  king  takes  an 
oath  in  what  was  the  French  tongue  of  that  ^xy,  while 
the  French  king  swears  in  the  German  of  the  same  era, 
and  neither  of  these  oaths  would  now  convey  a  distinct 
meaning  to  any  but  the  learned  in  these  two  countries. 

'■  So  also  in  Italy.  The  modem  Italian  caunot  I>e 
traced  back  much  beyond  the  time  of  Dante,  or  some  mix 
centuries  before  our  time.  Even  in  Rome,  where  there 
had  been  no  permanent  intrusion  of  foreigners,  such  as 
the  Lombard  settlers  of  German  origin  in  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  the  common  people  of  A.  D.  1000  spoke  quite  a 
distinct  language  from  that  of  their  Roman  ancestors  or 
their  Italian  descendants,  as  is  shown  by  the  celebrated 
chronicle  of  the  monk  Benedict  of  tlie  Convent  of  St, 
Andrea  on  Mount  Soracte,  written  in  Buch  barbarous 
Latin,  and  with  such  strange  grammatical  forms,  tlmt  it 
requires  %  profoundly  skilled  linguist  to  decii>her  it.'** 
So  pass  ancient  languages  out  of  use,  and  so  spring  up 
new  ones  in  their  stead. 

In  view,  then,  of  facts  clear  and  definite  and  certain, 
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such  aa  the  above,  the  remote  existence  of  distinct 
languages  oifers  no  foothold  for  Berious  objection  to  the 
Bible  history  of  mankind.  For  it  is  manifeBt,  that  even 
by  the  early  Jay  of  Abraham,  twelve  centuries  after  tin- 
Flood,  the  simple  course  of  natural  variation  in  human 
speech  alone  was  fully  adequate  to  develop  numerous 
and  distinct  languages  among  the  widely  disperaed 
descendants  of  Noah.  The  author  of  The  Genesis  of  the 
E(irth  and  of  Man,  who  has  few  equals  as  a  linguist, 
speaking  of  the  original  language  of  Canaan  (page  248), 
enys:  "Reckoning  about  seven  centuries  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  disperaion  from  Babel  and  tlie  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  Canaan,  we  have  what  we  regard  as  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  for  the  gradual  individualimtion 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramaic,  partly  by  means  of 
natural  development  and  partly  by  foreign  influences; 
and  in  like  manner,  and  in  about  the  same  period,  we 
may  suppose  the  principal  dialects  of  Arabia  to  have 
assumed  their  distinct  individualities." 

Plainly  connected  with  natural  causes  is  to  be  recog- 
nized the  Divine  Hand  in  this  matter.  Speaking  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues^  Bunsen 
Bays  :  "  It  is  truly  wonderful^ — it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment— it  is  more  than  a  mere  astounding  fact  that  some- 
thing 80  purely  historical,  and  yet  divinely  fixed — 
something  so  conformable  to  reason,  and  yet  not  to  be 
conceived  of  as  a  mere  natural  development — is  here 
related  to  us  out  of  th^  eldest  iJBeyal  period;  and 
which  now,  for  the  fii  'w  science  of 

philology,  has  becor  rically  and 

philosophically  c 
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For  the  last  half-century,  *he  oceasioHal  occurrence,  in  various  farts  of  Europe, 
of  the  bones  of  man  or  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  in  cave-breccias  and  stalactites, 
associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  hyena,  bear,  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  has 
given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  be  carried  further  bach  than 
we  had  heretofore  imagined. — Ltell. 
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*HE  term  Archarology  was  confined,  until  n 
comparatively  recent  period,  to  the  study 
oi'  Roman,  Greek  and  EiJ'yptian  nrt.  The 
word,  however,  litertdly  signifies  the  descrip- 
tion of  ancient  things ;  and  it  has  now  been 
universally  adopted  in  its  largest  petise  to 
pve  name  to  the  science  which  deduces 
history  from  the  relicH  of  the  past. 

The  science  of  Archnpology  is  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Geolofiy;  they  are  like  two  successive  links  in  a 
chain  of  investigation,  the  earliest  data  of  the  arcI»a?olo- 
gipt  beiug  found  exactly  where  thope  of  the  peologii^t 
end — in  the  later  alluvial  formations  of  the  earth's 
Hurface, 

A  desire  to  know  Pomothing-^to  know  all  that  can 
be  known — concerning  those  who  have  occupied  the 
earth  before  u*«,  is  quite  natural  to  all  men,  as  natural 
as  to  inquire  what  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  future. 
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Hence  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  history  haa  ever 
Iwen  read.  And  hence,  too,  after  having  traced  all  written 
I'ecords  back  to  their  remotest  dates,  this  jeaming  after 
ftirther  ocqujiintauce  with  our  ancestors  in  the  distant 
past,  has  led  inquiring  minds  to  lay  hold  with  avidity 
on  whatever  offered  to  help  them  to  pierce  still  beyond 
into  pre-historic  time.  And  within  the  past  half  a  cen- 
tury many  interesting  relics  of  man,  and  many  curious 
articles  of  his  workmanship,  have  been  brought  to  light, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  supposed  to  antedate  the  earliest 
jieriods  of  written  history.  And  among  the  many  in- 
ferences that  have  been  drawn  from  these  remain.^  of 
antiquity  ie  this,  tliat  Man  must  have  been  a  tenant 
of  the  earth  for  a  period  immensely  longt-r  than  that 
indicated  by  the  Bible  history. 

The  Bible,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  the 
chronology  based  on  the  Greek  version,  places  the  crea- 
tion of  Man  22G2  years  before  the  Deluge,  5509  years 
Ijefore  Christ,  and  7382  years  before  the  present  writing. 
And  the  position  we  take,  and  which  we  shall  now 
imdertakc  to  establish  is,  that  no  discoveries  yet  made 
invalidate  these  figures,  or  offer  anything  deserving  the 
name  of  proof  that  the  human  Race  is  of  higher  antitpiity 
than  these  dates  will  cover. 

Ancient  remaiuB,  such  as  arms^  implements,  ornaments 
and  other  articles  of  man's  workmanship,  of  which  a 
gi'cat  number  aud  variety  have  been  discovered  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  have  been  by  antiquarians  classified 
under  three  heads,  according  as  they  are  made  of  stone, 
bronze,  or  ironj  and  those  included  respectively  in  these 
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classes  are  held  to  represent  three  successive  stages 
ill  human  progress,  and  each  stage  to  have  extended 
through  an  indefinite  number  of  ages,  while  all  three 
added  together  give  to  Man  as  an  occupant  of  this  planet 
an  antiquity  that  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  then,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention 
first  to  this  classification. 

Tike  JStonCj  Bronze^  and  Iron  Ages.- — The  advocates  of 
Man's  ^roat  antiquity  assume  tliat  he  first  appeared 
among  the  living  tenants  of  our  globe  in  a  state  but  a 
little  above  that  of  a  mere  brute,  with  mental  faculties 
H>  contracted  and  moral  perceptions  so  faint,  as  to  be 
*•  scarcely  worthy  to  be  called  a  man."  At  first,  picked- 
np  stones  with  a  suitable  surface,  or  a  convenient  iroiiit, 
or  a  sliarp  edge,  were  his  only  implements;  \n  process 
(tf  time  lie  reached  the  thought  ami  acquired  the  ability 
of  improving  these  by  splitting,  chipping,  or  rubbing 
them  with  other  stones,  and  finally  by  polishing  them  ; 
this  was  The  Stdic  Age, 

Aflor  long  and  slow  progress  in  the  use  of  stones,  he 
jidvanced  to  a  higher  stage  j  he  became  acquaintetl  with 
copper,  and  learned  to  make  use  of  it ;  this  in  time  he 
nuuiaged  to  improve  by  an  admixture  of  tin  with  it, 
thus  converting  it  into  brons&e.  The  great  number 
and  variety  of  objects  found  of  this  alloyed  metal  are 
regarded  as  indicating  a  very  long  period  in  its  use : 
this  was  The  Bronze  Age. 

At  length  a  time  arrived  when  another  forward  step 
w;i8  taken  ;  bronze  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  iron,  the 
hitter  being  found  far  better  for  the  manufacture  of  tools, 
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Tveiipoiis  and  all  kinds  of  cutting  initruments ;  and  this 
rcnmins  in  use  to  the  present  day :  this  is  Tint  Iron  Age, 

TUese  three  "  ages  "  are  beld  to  represent^  not  only 
so  muny  etages  of  improvement  in  art,  but  also  three 
very  dis^tiuct  periods  of  time  in  the  history  of  our  Rnce, 
Accordingly  ftiitiqtiarians  have  procetdcd  to  estubliyh 
fur  vjirious  countries  a  system  of  chronology  on  this 
boais.  Any  tomb  or  mound^  for  example,  in  Denmark, 
containing  traces  of  iron,  is  ascribed  to  the  Iron  Age^ 
which  is  supposed  to  go  back  to  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era;  those  containing  arms,  or  implcmentn, 
or  ornaments  of  bronxe,  are  afisigned  to  the  Bronze  Age, 
tt  period  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  years  preceding 
that  era;  and  those  devoid  of  all  traces  of  metal  of  any 
kind  are  put  down  as  dating  from  the  Stone  Age,  which 
embraced  all  previous  time  of  tnan's  occupation  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  amounting  it  might  be  to  two,  five,  or 
even  ten  thousand  years.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

Now,  all  this,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  ©fitablij^hed 
truth  or  fact,  but  a  mere  b^'pothcKis  or  conjecture.  That 
man  begoji  his  existence  as  a  t«avage — that  the  meiigre 
and  dubioUH.  relics  of  the  80  called  Stone  Age  represent 
JiiH  condition  in  the  first  pcritMl  of  his  lii.xtory — that  this 
Htone  age  was  at  any  time  universjil  on  the  earth — that 
all  nations  have  passed  through  these  succcft»ivc  ngt»B — 
that  they  represent  any  definite  or  definable  periods  of 
human  history;  all  tliis  is  sfiecr  atufuiitption.  **They 
talk,"  ways  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "of  an  Old  Stone  Ag**, 
and  of  a  Newer  Stone  Age,  and  of  a  Bronze  Age,  and 
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of  an  Iron  Age :   now  there  is  no  proof  whatever  thftt 
Huch  agee  ever  existed  in  the  world."  * 

Admitting  that  mankind  have  passed  through  these 
several  stages,  the/  oiler  no  possible  ground  or  data  for 
ealcu luting  the  age  of  the  race  in  general,  or  of  aiiy 
iiatioii  in  particular.  For,  as  hunuui  improveniont  from 
one  into  another  would  have  been  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous process,  these  ages  (supposing  them  to  have 
existed)  muet  have  overlapped,  intenniiigledj  and  faded 
one  into  the  other  as  undcKnably  as  the  colors  in  the 
rainbow ;  no  lines  could  be  drawn  between  them  from 
which  their  respective  breadths  could  be  estimated. 
Again,  among  a  people  living  in  a  country  of  rich  soil, 
genial  climate,  and  abounding  with  favorable  materials, 
invention  and  progress  niigbt  have  gone  on  far  more 
rapidly  than  among  othere,  whoc*e  lot,  in  these  rea|>ects, 
waa  the  reverse  of  all  thia.  Hence  the  Stone*  or  the 
Bronxe,  or  the  Iron  Age  of  a  nation  such  as  the  former, 
might  not  have  been  one-fourth,  or  one-half,  or  even 
oiie-tenth  as  long  as  tlie  corresjxjnding  age  to  a  nation 
Buch  as  the  latter.  It  follows  further  from  this,  that 
what  was  an  age  of  stone  in  one  part  of  the  world  might 
have  been  an  age  of  iron  in  another;  and  this  beyond 
doubt  was  actually  the  fact.  At  the  period  in  which 
Archicologists  represent  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
as  having  no  better  tools  or  anns  than  those  made  of 
Hint  or  bone,  the  Egyptian  and  Ag«yrian  EiTipires  we 
know  had  their  arms  and  chariots  of  iron ;  and  at  the 
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date  when  the  Britons  and  Scandinavians  are  said  to 
have  been  in  their  Bronze  Age,  the  Hebrews,  Etruscans 
and  Phenicians  bent  their  bows  of  steel.  In  short,  these 
"Ages"  may  Ije  found  co-existing  on  the  earth  at  this 
very  day.  Even  the  Stone  Age  is  not  altogether  gone 
by  yet,  The  sun  of  yesterday  in  his  circuit  round  tlie 
globe  looked  down  and  beheld  in  this  region  the  Loco- 
motive, the  Iron  Steamer j  and  the  rifled  cannon,  and  in 
that  the  thonged  sledge,  the  log  canoe,  and  the  Hint- 
pointed  arrow ;  while  \\%  beams  fell  upon  gold  and  silver 
coinage  circulating  among  one  people,  and  upon  beads 
and  cowries  passing  as  currency  among  another. — From 
all  tliis,  it  is  sufficiently  obviouH  that  these  ages  of  Stone 
and  Bronze  and  Iron  as  measure?,  or  even  as  indications 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  are  utterly  indefinite,  and  that  no 
calculation  of  the  age  of  the  human  race  or  of  a  solitary 
nation,  can  be  based  upon  them. 

The  remoteness  of  the  earlieei  of  the  periods  that 
nrcha*ologif<ts  would  represent  by  these  "  three  ages '' 
has,  undoubtedly,  been  vastly  overestimated  by  many 
of  them.  We  need  not  quit  the  light  of  history  and 
plunge  into  the  obscurity  of  unrecorded  or  imaginary 
ages,  to  find  the  nations  foremost  in  civilization  using 
both  bronze  and  stone  implements. 

Stone  implements  continued  in  use  to  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  England,  and  to  the  wars  of  Wallace,  in 
Scotlan<l.  *  The  Latin  j>oets  and  liistorians,  while  the 
arms  and  instruments   they  descrific  are  for  the  most 


•See  The  CtUy  ihc  Roi^ 
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part  of  iron,  yet  speak  of  those  made  of  bronze ;  Virgil 
^gives  bronze  arms  to  the  warriors  of  his  jEneid  as  well 
IS  to  some  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Going  back  to  tl»c 
earlior  writers  of  Greece,  we  meet  with  more  frequent 
mention  of  bronze.  Hesiod,  writing  850  b.  c,  mentions 
a  time  when  bronze  was  the  prevailing  metal  in  use. 
And  Homer,  a  century  earlier,  though  both  bronze  and 
iron  were  known  in  his  day,  speaks  of  the  sling  as  an 
important  weapon  of  war,  and  describes  his  heroes  as 
throwing  sttmes  at  each  other.  And  rough  purposes, 
Buch  as  those  of  war,  were  not  the  only  uses  made  of 
stones  J  they  were  often  formed  into  instrumejits  for 
cutting,  drilling  and  piercing  other  materials.  Solemn 
treaties  among  the  Romans  were,  according  to  Livy, 
ratified  by  the  sacrificing  of  a  hog  with  a  "sharp  Btone" 
during  the  Punic  wars.  And  if  we  go  back  to  the  time 
of  Mose8,  though  both  iron  and  bronze  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  shall  find  the  Hebrews 
on  several  occasions  using  hnlrm  of  stone.  The  rite  of 
clrciimeision  as  practised  by  them  when  they  came  out 
of  Egypt  was  performed  with  sharp  stones  or  flint,  and 
notably  in  the  case  of  Joshua  circumcising  the  children 
of  Israel  at  Gilgal.*  In  the  account  of  Joshua's  burial, 
as  given  in  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  stated  that  the 
tiom  hmres  were  laid  in  his  tomb.  And  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  stone  knives  and  ftone  implements 
were  in  frequent  use  among  other  and  surrounding 
nations  also  at  that  day.     Stone  arrow-heads  have  been 

•  See  Joshua  v.  2,  3.   Tlie  EtigUftb  Bible  Iiere  Uaa  "  ahaii)  knivea,"  but 
in  the  Hebrew  the  words  are  chui'bQth  tsarinit  Knka  of  rock  or  Jlait. 
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found  occasionally  even  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  We  eee  then  that  authentic  history  carries 
us  back,  not  only  to  the  age  of  bronze,  but  to  the 
use  of  etone  weapons  and  stone  knives.  Yet  had  the 
Bharp  flints  employed  to  circuraciae  Israel  at  Gilgal  been 
stumbled  upon,  or  had  the  stone  knives  buried  beside 
the  Leader  of  God's  people  been  by  chance  discovered, 
we  have  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  floods  of  ink 
had  been  shed,  and  treasures  of  learning  expended  by 
some  archaeologists,  to  prove  them  relics  of  a  mysterious 
antiquity,  probably  antedating  the  Deluge  by  some 
thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

Moses  flourished  some  1700  years  after  the  Deluge ; 
and  if  stone  instruments  were  thus  employed  in  his  day, 
in  the  central  and  most  enlightened  region  of  the  earth, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  preceding  ages  tiiey 
were  in  much  more  common  use,  especially  among  those 
I'uder  tribes  that  had  wandered  into  distant  parts,  such 
as  those  that  followed  the  streams  of  the  Volga,  the 
Danube,  and  other  rivers  into  the  deep  forests  and 
among  the  remote  mountains  of  Europe.  During  these 
seventeen  centuries,  then,  and  the  next  thousand  years 
that  followed,  there  elapsed  time  enough  assiu^dly  for 
the  fabrication  and  deposit  of  all  the  stone  implements 
and  other  relics  of  man  that  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Leaving  now  these  imaginary  "Ages"  in  human  prcH 
gresa,  we  advance  to  consider  severally  the  particular 
archaeological  discoveries,  which  are  regarded  as  offering 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  human  Race  is  of  greater 
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antiquity    than    can    1 
history. 

1.  Danish  F^i-Beds. — In  various  parts  of  Denmark 
there  are  to  be  met  with  depa^its  of  peat,  oceupyinf; 
natural  depreBf^ions  or  hollows  in  the  Burftice  of  tluf 
ground.  These  vary  in  depth  from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 
Low  down  in  them  are  found  trunks  of  Scotch  fir;  this 
tree  is  not  now  a  native  of  the  Danish  Islands^  Higher 
in  the  deposit,  trunks  of  the  common  oak  are  discovered, 
which  is  now  a  rare  tree  in  the  country.  Higher  stili 
lie  i\\e  remains  of  the  l>eech,  which  still  Uve^  and  flour- 
ishes there.  Mixed  up  with  these  are  many  human 
relics;  these  differ  in  their  character,  and  are  said  to 
corres^pond  with  the  dilTerent  agea  of  the  vegetation  ;  a 
flint  inf*trument  wa.*?  found  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  fir 
tree,  bronze  implements  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
peat  at  the  depth  in  which  oaks  abound,  while  traces  of 
iron  have  been  found  only  among  the  beech  or  near  the 
surface.  In  these  relics  antiquarians  recognize  at  once 
the  Stone,  the  Bronze  and  the  Iron  Age;  and  upon 
these  deposits  of  peat  and  the  relics  they  contain  haw 
been  based  a  calculation,  or  rather,  as  we  should  say,  a 
ronjedvTT^  that  gives  to  Man  an  antiquity  that  is 
measured  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  We  are  called 
upon  first  to  consider  the  vast  length  of  time  required 
for  the  slow  growth  of  this  great  depth  of  peat;  and  then, 
to  deeijen  our  impression  of  this  lapse  of  time,  we  arc 
hidden  to  reflect  upon  the  cycles  of  ages  that  must  ha\-c 
passed  away  during  the  growth,  continuance  and  extinc- 
tion of  these  three  fiuccessivo  classes  of  vegetation,  the 
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very  last  of  which  alone,  the  beech,  carrying  us  back 
beyond  the  Christian  era — how  far  into  the  past,  then, 
must  we  travel  to  find  the  beginning  of  the  oak  ?  and 
\ve  have  not  yet  reached  the  advent  of  man  into  these 
islands,  for  he  roamed  amid  the  dark  and  moaning 
forests  of  pine  that  flourished  long  before  even  all  this ! 
Such  is  the  train  of  reflection  on  which  some  of  our 
antiquarians  would  set  us. 

While  all  thia  may  seem  plausible  reasoning,  it  is 
feasoning  that  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  peaU 
bog  upon  which  it  is  employed.  Let  us  look  at  the 
eovcral  particulars  involved.  As  to  the  time  assigned 
^r  the  growth  or  deposit  of  the  peat,  it  is  eimply  a  guess, 
for  we  have  no  data  on  which  to  base  any  calculation. 
In  certain  localities  and  under  certain  circumstances  thia 
may  go  on  much  faster  or  much  slower  than  in  other 
localities  and  circumstances.  "  Differences  in  the  humid- 
ity of  the  climate,  or  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
Hummer's  heat  and  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  diversity  in 
the  species  of  plants  which  most  abound,  would  cause 
the  peat  to  grow  more  or  less  rapidlj^,  not  only  when  we 
compare  two  distinct  countries  in  Europe,  but  the  same 
country  at  two  successive  periods."  *  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  And  Carl  Vogt  speaking 
on  this  subject  eays,  "  We  neither  know  generally 
within  what  time  a  stratum  of  i^eat  one  foot  thick  may 
grow,  nor  do  we  possess  any  scientific  data  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  growth  within  a  given  time  of  any  indi- 


*  AT\%\q<&\i}i  of  Jtfan,  p.  Ill, 
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vidttttl  peat-moor;  that  the  growth  must  differ  in  various 
moors  J  that  even  in  a  given  locality  it  must  have  dit- 
fered  during  certain  periods,  is  easily  imaginable."  *  In 
further  refutation  of  the  extravagant  estimates  made  by 
De  Perthes  and  others  of  the  time  required  for  the 
deposit  of  peat,  we  may  add  a  well-establiKlied  fact: 
'*  The  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  storm,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seven teeu  til  century,  gave  rise  to  a  peat-moss  near 
Lochbroom  in  Rosa-shire,  Sscotland,  where  in  less  than 
half  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  trees,  the  inhabitants 
dug  pcat."f 

As  to  the  succession  of  forest  trees  in  the  Danish  peat, 
the  fir,  the  oak  and  the  beech,  no  great  lapse  uf  time  is 
neccfisary  to  produce  two  changes,  such  as  arc  here  sup- 
posed ;  a  single  generation  in  a  rapidly  cleared  country 
will  witness  one  such  change.  Farms  cleared  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  then  abandoned,  have 
been  known  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  send  up  a 
crop  of  trees  altogether  different  from  those  uf  the 
original  forest  tliat  grew  there.  The  chestnuts  of  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  of  the 
Mississippi,  die,  nnd  pines  grow  upon  their  ixmains. 

In  parts  of  Southern  Ohio,  a  forest  of  unmixed  locust 
trees  follows  the  destruction  of  the  ordinary  mixed 
forest.  D wight,  in  his  Traveh^  gives  an  account  of  the 
ap[*earance  of  a  fine  growth  of  hickory  on  lands  in  Ver- 
mont which  had  been  permitted  to  lie  waste,  when  no 
huch  trees  were  known  in  the  primitive  forest  within  a 

*Ai\thT(ypolmjKal  flirricw,No.  1",  p.  209. 

f  Lyell's  rrincipks  of  GeoJogy,  Vol.  II.,  p,  505, 
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clistance  of  fifty  miles.  The  same  authority  also  relates 
the  appearance  of  a  field  of  white  pines,  on  Buej>ension 
of  cultivation,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  where  the  native 
growth  was  exchm\vehj  of  angiospermoug  trees.  Ca'sar 
affirms  that  in  his  time  hoth  the  beech  and  the  fir  were 
wanting  in  England ;  but  both  wc  know  have  now 
alxJinuled  there  for  many  centuries. 

And  as  to  the  human  remains  in  the  peat-beds  of  Den- 
mark, allowing  that  the  first  occupants  of  that  country 
were  a  low  and  ignorant  tribe,  using  stone  im piemen ts 
oul}*,  wo  are  by  no  means  necessitated  to  believe  or 
to  admit  that  these  must  have  continued  there  through 
long  and  slow  ages  of  improvement^  in  order  to  account 
for  the  bronze  articles ;  the  country  while  in  tlieir  pop- 
session  might  have  been  invaded  and  taken  by  a  more 
intelligent  and  civilized  race,  who  introduced  ui  once 
arms  and  implements  of  bronze ;  and  in  a  similar  way 
these  again  might  have  been  overcome  by  others  still 
superior  to  themselvcsj  who  introduced  as  suddenly  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  iron  tools  and  weapons.  Nothing 
in  human  history  has  been  more  common  throughout  the 
world  than  for  the  strong  thus  to  invade  and  occupy  the 
territory  of  the  weak,  carrying  with  them  their  habits, 
their  arts  and  tlieir  civilization.  Or,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Denmark,  as  has  often  happened,  might 
liave  acquired  their  knowledge  of  these  metals,  and  of 
the  uses  to  w-liich  they  might  be  put,  from  some  other 
mure  advanced  people,  and  by  peaceful  traffic  with  them 
in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  bring  them  into 
general  use  among  themselves.      That  these  successive 
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stages  of  improvement  from  the  use  of  stone  implements 
to  that  of  bronze,  and  from  bronze  to  iron,  were  native 
growths^  is  a  mert  oMmcmpiion^  and  an  assumption,  too, 
against  strong  probabilities. — ''Conqueat  alone,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Quarterly,  "would  serve  to  explain 
the  apparent  connection  between  a  change  of  vegetation 
and  a  change  in  human  implements;  for  an  invading 
tribe  would  be  very  likely  to  destroy  forests  which  har- 
bored the  native  inhabitants,  extirpating  one  and  sub- 
jecting the  other  contemporaneously." 

2.  The  Danish  SJveU-^hunds. — Along  the  shores  of 
nearly  all  the  Danish  Islands,  peculiar  inounda  of  various 
forma  and  sizes  may  be  seen,  consisting  mainly  of  vast 
nuralx^rs  of  cast-away  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and 
other  mollusks,  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  are 
now  eaten  by  man.  These  mounds  vary  in  height  from 
three  to  ten  feet,  and  are  some  of  them  1000  feet  long  and 
from  150  to  200  feet  wide.  They  are  rarely  situated  more 
than  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  confined 
to  its  immediate  ncigldjorhood.  The  name  given  by  the 
Danes  to  these  mounds  is  Kjiikkenmodding,  or  "  kitchen- 
re  fuse-heaps." 

The  shells  of  which  they  chiefly  consist  are  plentifully 
mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  various  quadrupeds,  "birds 
and  fish,  which  ser\'ed  as  the  food  of  the  rude  hunters 
and  fishers  by  whom  the  mounds  were  accumulated. 
Scattered  all  through  them  also  are  flint  knives,  hatchets, 
and  other  instrunienta  of  stone,  hora,  wood  and  bone,  with 
fragments  of  coarse  pottery,  mixed  with  charcoal  and 
cindersj  but  with  no  implements  of  cither  iron  or  bronze. 
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Now,  the  arguments  offered  to  prove  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  buildei"8  of  these  mounds  are  based  on  these 
three  things,  the  stone  implements,  the  animal  remains^ 
and  the  pize  of  the  shells,  which  are  found  in  them. 

As  to  the  "Hint  knives,  stone  hatchets/*  etc.,  it  is 
plain  from  what  haa  already  been  stated,  that  no  very 
extraordinary  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  these,  as  such 
instruments  Lave  been  in  use  in  all  historic  ages,  and 
are  in  use  even  now  in  eome  parts  of  the  world.  The 
colonists  of  Austin,  as  late  as  1822,  had  to  fight  with 
the  Carancahuas  and  other  tribes  of  Indiaufi  in  Texas, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  with  flint  points,  barbed 
and  shaped  like  those  found  at  Abbeville  in  France,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  and  imbedded  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America.  The  wander- 
ing nomads  of  the  Southwestern  Prairies  made^  and  used 
for  hunting  and  fighting,  the  same  stone  weapons  at  a 
later  period  still. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  animal  remains.  All 
quadrupeds,  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  these  heaps, 
belong  to  ^ijocie;*  known  to  have  inhabited  Europe  within 
the  memory  of  man,  excepting  one,  the  wild  bull  (Bos 
Urus),  but  even  this  animal  was  Been  by  Julius  Caesar, 
and  survived  long  after  his  time.  Among  the  bones  of 
birds  are  many  of  tTic  auk  or  penguin,  now  supposed  to 
be  extinct  in  Europe,  but  survived  till  lately  in  Iceland, 
and  still  survives  in  Greenland.  Remains  of  the  beaver, 
red  deer,  lynx,  fox  and  wolf  arc  plentiful;  but  of  no 
domestic  animal  save  the  dog  lias  any  trace  been  found. 
There   is,  therefore,   among   all   these   animal   remains 


nothing  that  can  be  counted  as  indicating  high  an- 
tiquity. 

And  as  to  the  shells — these  are  r^aiiied  as  offering 
the  jstrongcst  proof  of  antiquity;  all  that  have  been 
found  arc  of  speciea  still  hving.  Among  them  is  tlio 
common  eatable  oyster  in  its  full  size ;  but  this  cannot 
live  at  present  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
except  near  its  entrance,  where  the  ocean  pours  in  a 
great  body  of  salt  water  i  yet  difriug  the  whole  time  the 
shell  mounds  were  accumulating,  the  oyster  must  have 
flourished  in  those  localities  where  it  cannot  now  live. 
So  also  the  eatable  cockle,  mussel  and  periwinkle  are 
found  in  great  numbers  and  of  full  ocean  size  in  the 
refuse  heaps,  "  whereas  the  same  species  now  living  in 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Baltic  only  attain  a  third  of 
their  natural  size,  being  stunted  and  dwarfed  in  their 
growth  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  by  rivers 
into  that  inland  sea."  From  these  facts  it  is  infeiTcd 
that  eiuce  the  days  of  the  primitive  hunters  and  fishers 
of  the  Danish  Isles^  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  relation  of  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea; 
that  formerly  the  waters  of  the  latter  must  have  had 
a  much  freer  access  into  those  of  the  former  than  at 
present;  and  that  to  eflect  this  physical  change  must 
have  occupied  a  -N'ery  lengthy  period  of  time. 

Such  a  change  in  the  relative  elevation  of  sea  and 
land  aa  is  supposed  in  this  inference  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  vast  period.  Established  facts,  indeed,  indicate 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  rushed 
into  the  Baltic  basin  at  no  very  remote  period;  Sir  Charles 
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Lyell  tells  us  that  even  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  the  salt  waters  have  made  one  eruption  into 
the  Baltic  by  the  Limfiord.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 
other  channels  were  open  in  historical  timea  which  are 
now  silted  up."  And  the  same  author,  Rijcaking  of  the 
oscillations  to  which  this  northwest  quarter  of  Euroix; 
is  Bubjectj  says,  "  The  level  of  the  land  may  oscillate ; 
and  for  centuries  there  may  he  a  depression,  and  aftcr- 
wards  a  re-elovation  of  the  Bame  district,  Some  phe- 
nomena in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm  appear  to  me 
only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  the  alternate  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  ground  since  the  country  wbb  inhab- 
ited by  man,'**  Now,  all  this  may  be,  and  naturally 
would  be  equally  true  of  the  neighboring  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  which  stretches  its  length  between  the  ocean 
and  the  eotrance  of  the  Baltic.  There  are,  in  fact,  clear 
evidences  that  this  district  is  at  present  actually  rising 
from  the  sea. — No  very  great  lapse  of  time,  therefore,  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  change  in  the  saltness  of 
this  inland  sheet  of  water. 

Large  heaps  of  oyster  and  other  marine  shells,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Danish  islands,  containing  various  flint 
and  stone  implements,  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  Mas.sachusetts  and  in  Georgia,  left  Ity  the 
native  Indians,  at  points  near  to  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  pitching  their  wigwams.  **At  the  present  day, 
there  are  tribes  of  Indians  in  British  North  America, 
who  form  euch  refuse  heaps  etill;  while  contemporary 
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with  them,  there  are  others  who  have  no  such  customs. 
Would  any  one,  therefore,  be  warranted  to  conclude  that 
these  refuae-heap  makers  are  greatly  more  ancient  than 
the  others?"*  And  as  for  the  extinction  of  the  oyster 
along  the  Danieli  ahore,  the  fact  offers  no  ground  what- 
ever for  inferring  any  great  antiquity.  *"  In  Maine," 
says  Professor  Hitchcock,  "  we  can  prove  that  the  oyster 
became  thus  uearly  extinct  within  the  time  of  the  white 
population." 

3.  jSifftsa  Lakc^Dicallingfi. — Those  were  discovered  and 
hrought  to  notice  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  winter 
of  1854  was  remarkably  dry  in  Switzerland,  the  lakes 
and  rivers  fell  far  below  tlieir  usual  level,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  resolved  to 
raise  the  level  of  some  ground  and  turn  it  into  land,  by 
overlaj'ing  it  with  mud  obtained  by  dredging  in  the 
adjoining  shallow  water.  In  carrying  on  these  dredging 
operations  they  discovered  a  numlxjr  of  wooden  piles 
deeply  driven  into  the  bed  of  t!ie  lake.  These,  as  soon 
became  evident,  had  supported  human  dwellings.  Among 
the  piles  hundreds  of  implements,  resembling  those  of 
the  Danish  shcU-mounds,  were  dredged  up  with  the  mud, 
such  as  hammers,  axes,  celts,  and  other  instruments. 

These  discoveries  led  to  the  exploration  of  many  other 
lakes,  which  resulted  in  similar  developments.  No  less 
than  two  hundred  distinct  settlements  have  been  found 
in  these  various  waters ;  and  it  is  believed  that  as  many 
us  three  hundred  wooden  huts  were  sometimes  comprised 
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in  one  settlement.  These  huts  rested  on  platforms 
which  were  supported  by  the  piles,  and  were  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  causeway  of  Bimilar  forma- 
tion, w^hich  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  a  canoe  was 
found,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  Bingle  tree,  fifty  feet  long 
and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  which  soemed  to  have 
been  capsized  when  laden  with  stones. 

At  Wangen,  on  Lake  Conatance,  among  the  remains 
of  an  aquatic  village,  hatchets  of  serpentine,  and  arrow- 
heads of  quartz  were  dredged  up.  Here,  too,  fragments 
of  a  kind  of  cloth,  supposed  to  be  of  flax,  not  woven,  but 
plaited,  were  detected.  Carbonized  wheat,  barley,  and 
grains  of  another  kind,  together  with  flat  round  cakes 
of  bread,  itave  also  been  met  with,  showing  phiinly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  cultivated 
these  cereale. 

Carbonized  apples  and  pears  of  small  mze,  such  as  still 
grow  in  the  Swiss  forests,  stones  of  the  wild  plum,  seeda 
of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  and  beech-nuts,  also 
occur  in  the  mud,  and  hazel-nuts  in  great  plenty. 

Near  Morges,  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  no  less  than 
forty  hatchets  of  bronze  were  dredged  up,  and  in  many 
other  localities  the  number  and  variety  of  weapons  and 
utensils  discovered,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  ia 
truly  astonishing. 

In  some  of  these  water-settlements,  a  mixture  of  bronze 
and  iron  implements  and  works  of  art  have  been  found, 
including  coins  and  metlals  of  bronze  and  tsilver,  struck 
at  Marseilles,  and  of  Greek  manufacturc,  belonging  to 
the  early  Roman  period. 
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The  remains  of  a  great  variety  of  animals  have  been 
met  with  j  Riitimeyer  euutnerates  twenty-four  species  of 
mammalia,  eighteen  species  of  birds,  three  of  reptiles, 
and  nine  of  fresh-water  fish.  All  tliese  are  found  still 
living  in  Europe. 

In  all  these  aquatic  villages,  even  in  the  very  earliest 
of  them,  several  domestic  animals  have  been  found.  Tho 
OS,  sheep,  goat,  the  horse,  the  ass  and  the  dog  have  been 
recognized.  The  goose  and  the  duck  are  also  frequently 
met  with.  In  a  few  places  traces  of  the  domestic  cat 
likewise  have  been  observed. 

Amidst  all  this  profusion  of  bones,  but  very  jfew 
belonging  to  Man  have  been  discovered.  A  skull,  how- 
ever, in  a  good  state  of  preservation  was  taken  up  fw^m 
Lake  Zurich,  at  Meilen,  and  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  several.  Professor  His  pronounces  it  of  a  type  very 
like  that  which  prevails  among  the  living  population  of 
Switzerland;  so  that  as  far  as  any  conclusion  can  bo 
drawn  from  a  single  specimen,  there  has  lieen  no  marked 
change  in  the  form  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
since  the  period  of  the  Lake-dwellings. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  celebrated  Swiss  Lake^habita^ 
tions,  and  the  disco\'cries  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection witli  them.  Now,  our  point  is,  what  bearing 
have  all  these  on  the  question  of  Man'M  antiquity  ?  A 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  leads  ua  to  the 
following  replies ; 

We  find  here  no  certain  evidence  of  any  very  high 
antiquity.  These  aquatic  settlements  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  one  '  m  after  another,  and  the 
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relics  of  these  dropping  successively  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mater,  have  become  so  confusedly  mingled,  that  no 
definite  conclusion  can  he  reached,  at  least  in  re^rd  to 
many  of  them,  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  built 
or  destroyed.  Like  villages  on  the  land,  their  origins 
doubtless. date  from  diiferent  periods.  Some  of  them 
clearly  belong  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  Romans, 
and  Bome  of  them  to  the  latter ;  those  of  Noville  and 
Chevannes  are  referred  by  antiquarians  to  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  coins,  medals,  and  articles  of  iron  found,  speak  for 
themselves,  and  offer  unquestionable  evidence  that  tliey 
belong  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  one  of  an 
advanced  state  of  art  and  civilization. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cereals,  and  the  presence  of  all 
the  modern  domestic  animals,  plainly  point  to  a  similar 
condition  of  things.  The  occupants  of  these  Lake- 
dwellings  were  no  mere  savages;  as  Oswald  Heer  inform* 
us,  they  raised  two  distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  cultivated 
five  kinds  of  wheat,  and  three  kinds  of  barley  ;  among 
them  waB  the  wheat  commonly  called  Egyptian,  a  fact 
leading  to  the  inference  that  the  Lake-dwellers  had 
either  come  originally  from  the  soutli,  or  had  intercourse 
with  some  southern  people. 

Even  their  stone  implements  imply  acquaintance  and 
intercourse  with  remote  countries.  The  fiint^  of  which 
they  formed  varioua  articles,  must  have  come  from  a 
considerable  distance,  prabably  from  the  south  of  Prance. 
And  the  /(«/*?,  fmm  which  they  made  hatchets  and 
wedges,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Switzerland  nor  in  any  of 
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the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe.  The  amber ^  likewise, 
which  has  repeatedly  been  found,  it  ia  Bupposed  must 
have  been  imported  IVutn  the  ahores  of  the  Baltic.^ — ^All 
these  thiugs  Beem  to  bring  the  earhest  of  the  lake 
aettlements  within  the  pale  of  a  comparatively  modem 
civilization. 

"These  aboriginal  Swiss/'  says  Professor  E.  Fontaine, 
"certainly  lived  before  the  conquest  of  the  Helve tii,  or 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  Christian  era ;  and  they  may 
possibly  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Poeonians  of 
Lake  Prasiaa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus^  who  about  520 
B,  c.  lived,  he  tells  us,  in  liouses  which  'were  built  on  a 
platform  of  wood  supported  by  wooden  stakes,  while  a 
narrow  bridge,  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure, 
(.oinmunicated  with  the  ehore/"*  Herodotus  further 
informs  us  that  these  Poeonians  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  defied  the 
attacks  of  Xerxes  by  the  aid  of  the  peculiar  position  of 
their  dwellings. 

Prom  all  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  connection 
with  these  pile  habitations  of  the  Swiss  Lakes  no  proof 
can  be  derived  of  any  very  high  antiquity, — certainly 
none  that  affects  the  chronology  of  Scripture  history. 

4.  The  Mimmippi  Discoveries. — The  Valley  and  Delta 
of  the  "Great  Father  of  Waters"  have  been  a  fertile  field 
for  theories.  From  time  to  time  various  strange .  dis- 
coveries therein  have  been  reported,  and  more  than  once 
the  public  have  been  startled  by  the  learned  calculations 
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Bent  forth  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  some  of  these ;  and  by 
the  sceptical  they  have  been  seized  and  hastily  con- 
strued into  evidence  against  the  Bible  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  hunaan  race.  To  notice  severally  these  re- 
niarkahle  discoveries,  and  the  wild  calculationa  based 
upon  them,  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Our  pur- 
pose will  be  fully  answered  by  a  reference  to  one  or  two 
of  them,  as  this  will  sufficiently  show  what  estimate 
should  be  set  on  the  rest. 

One  instance  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  was  of 
eo  marked  a  character  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  such 
a  man  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  to  secure  a  notice  in  his 
gl^at  work  on  the  antiquity  of  Man.  Speaking  of  the 
great  Valley  he  says,  "  In  several  sections,  both  natural 
in  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  numerous  amis, 
and  where  artificial  canals  had  been  cut,  I  oljserved  erect 
etumps  of  trees,  with  their  roots  attached,  buried  in 
strata  at  different  heighta,  one  over  the  other.  I  also 
remarked  that  many  C3^re88e3  which  had  been  cut 
through  exhibited  many  hundreds  of  rings  of  annual 
growth,  and  it  then  struck  me  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  could  the  geologist  enjoy  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  estimating  in  years  the  duration  of  certain 
portions  of  the  recent  cjKich."  This  statement  is  iruide 
with  reference  to  and  in  connection  with  a  discovery 
then  recently  made  in  an  excavation  at  New  Orleans, 
for  certain  gas-works.  "  In  this  excavation,"  he  says*  "at 
the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface,  beneath  four 
buried  forests  suijerimposed  one  upon  the  other,  the  work- 
men found   some  charcoal  and  a  human  skeleton,  tlio 
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cranium  of  which  is  said  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal  type 
of  the  Red  Indian  race.  The  chronological  calculationa 
of  Dr.  Dowler  ascribe  to  this  Bkeleton  an  antiquity  of 
50,000  years."  While  Lyell  refrains  from  expromag 
his  opinion  of  this  astounding  calculation,  he  deems  it  of 
sufficient  value  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  lK>ok-  But  to 
show  how  unreliable  and  baseless  bucIi  a  computation 
is,  we  need  but  etate  a  few  well-known  facta. 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  that  is,  below  Cairo, 
the  Mississippi  flows  through  a  low,  flat,  and  recently 
formed  alluvium,  varying  in  width  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  miles;  in  this  it  perpetually  shifts  its  channel, 
deviating  on  this  side  or  on  that  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  in  less  thnn  one  century.  In  times  of  high  water 
it  undermines  its  banks,  and  often  engulfs  acres  together 
of  the  forest  or  plantation  that  may  lie  along  its  flood. 
In  this  way,  ancient  mounds  and  modern  graveyainis  are 
promiscuously  swept  away,  whilst  the  forsaken  portions 
of  its  bed,  being  composed  of  the  richest  soil,  speedily 
send  up  rank  vegetation  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  obliterates  every  trace  of  the  stream.  Indeed,  this 
work  of  destruction  and  renovation  is  accomplished  so 
rapidly,  that  vessels  now  navigate  its  deepest  current 
where  forests  greiv  or  plantations  flourished  twenty 
years  ago.  Wlien  this  river  was  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  government  some  fifty  years  since,  all  its  islands 
were  numbered  from  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
eea^  but  every  season  makes  such  revolutions,  not  only 
in  the  number  but  in  the  magnitude  and  situation  of 
tliese  islands,  that  this  enumeration  is  now  almost  obso^ 
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lete.  Sometimes  large  islanda  are  entirely  melted  away; 
at  otber  places  they  have  attached  tlierasclves  to  the 
main  shore,  or,  which  is  the  more  correct  statement,  the 
interval  has  been  filled  up  by  myriads  of  logs  cemented 
together  by  mad  and  rubbish. 

From  these  facts  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  no 
reliable  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  the  age  of  any 
relic,  whether  of  man  or  of  beast  or  of  vegetable  growth, 
whicli  may  he  fouud  buried  in  such  a  loose  and  movable 
Boil.  The  remains  of  trees  that  grew  and  of  animals  that 
lived  in  localities  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  or  at 
periods  divided  by  thousands  of  years,  when  swept  down 
as  far  as  New  Orleans  or  the  Delta,  may  be  found  lying 
side  by  side ;  or^  even  the  more  recent  relic  biiried  at 
the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  while  the  more  ancient 
occupies  a  grave  quite  near  the  surface. 

"  The  age  of  no  fossil,"  eaya  Professor  E.  Fontaine, 
"  found  in  the  alluvium  of  the  present  Delta  of  Louisi- 
ana can  be  determined.  The  average  depth  of  the 
river  is  about  100  feet  for  the  lower  125  miles  of  its 
course,  and  its  bottom  current  flows  as  swiftly  as  itn 
surface,  and  the  average  velocity  is  about  four  miles  per 
hour.  Opposite  New  Orleans,  the  soundings  for  Har- 
rison's Map  of  1847,  in  the  Now  Orleans  Academy  of 
Sciences,  showed  a  depth  of  from  162  to  187  feet.  Mr. 
Alfred  Hennen,  who  had  lived  in  the  city  sixty  years,  in 
1867  told  mc  that  he  recollected  when  the  deep  channel 
of  the  river  fiowed  where  Tchoupitoulas  street  is  now 
built,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  it,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  present  shore.     By  undermining  and 
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oiigulling  its  bankB,  with  everything  upon  thom,  logs 
tangled  in  vines,  and  bedded  in  mud,  cypress-stumps, 
IntHtin  graves,  and  modc?rn  works  of  art,  are  euddenly 
ewullowed  up  and  buried,  at  all  depths,  by  its  waters, 
from  10  to  187  feet.  The  deep  channel  then  works  its 
way  from  them,  and  leaves  them  Ix-iicath  a  deep  soil  of 
inconceivable  fertility,  which  quickly  produces  alx)ve 
them  a  dense  forest  of  rapid  and  short-lived  gniwtUj 
firsiit  of  c^'press,  remote  from  the  shore,  with  willowe  and 
cotton-wood  next  to  its  receding  current ;  then  of  Hve- 
oak,  hackbetry,  and  elm,  with  a  variety  of  other  trees. 
But  the  restless  and  resistless  giant  soon  returns  with  a 
sweeping  curve,  and  invades  the  land  of  the  oaks,  and  of 
tiie  cypress  also  ;  and  undoes  quickly  all  the  work  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  of  an  age,  to  do  it  over  again.  In 
1856,  an  artesian  auger  penetrated  a  cedar  log  eighteen 
inches  thick,  which  it  had  buried  157  feet  beneath  the 
pavement  of  Canal  street.  In  digging  the  foundation  of 
the  gas  works  (referred  to  by  Lyell),  among  burnt  wood, 
cypress  logs,  and  materials  of  all  kinds  floated  from  the 
great  valley  above,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  Wius  found, 
and  which  was  buried  sixteen  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
This  created  much  wonder;  and  Dr.  Dowler  and  others, 
who  believe  the  pre- Adamite  existence  of  men  in 
America,  decided  that  he  belonged  to  *  the  aboriginal 
American  race,'  and  sup|X)sed,  with  Dr.  Nott  aucl  G lid- 
don,  that  he  had  lain  in  that  spot  57,600  years!  Similar 
specimens  of  antiquity  may  be  found,  and  probably  more 
abundantly,  between  the  present  ^  '^wA  Tchoupitou- 

his  street,  where  the  n  epth  of  more 


thau  100  feet,  has  certainly  been  deposited  within  the 
period  of  sixty  years. 

"■  Since  the  gasworks  were  constructed,  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  agitated  by  a  report  that,  iu 
makhig  some  deep  excavations  at  Fort  Jackson,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Mississippi  River,  and  at  a 
depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  a  piece 
of  wood  had  been  exhumed,  which  had  evidently  been 
shftjK^d  by  *  human  art,'  and  dressed  with  *  tools,'  which 
indicated  the  work  of  'a  highly  civilized  race  of  men.' 
It  waa  at  once  decided  by  the  advocates  of  the  pre- 
Adamitc  origin  of  the  auivchOiones  of  America,  that  thcee 
aborigines,  who  had  inhabited  Ix>uii§iana  57,GQ0  yeai-s 
ago,  were  an  exceedingly  cultivated  and  highly  enlight- 
ened people.  Several  members  of  the  Academy  deter- 
mined to  examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  to  ascertain 
what  specimen  of  ancient  human  art  had  been  turned  up 
by  the  spade  at  Fort  Jackson.  They  found  the  facts 
precisely  aa  stated.  A  large  piece  of  yeUmo  puplar  bad 
been  unburied  at  a  gi^eat  depth,  and  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  river — a  distiince  as  great  as  that  occu- 
pied by  the  abtirif^inal  mound  in  the  graveyard  t>f  Point 
h  hi  IliK'he,  above  the  Forts.  It  was  «quai\'d  with  a 
broad-axe,  bored  with  an  auger,  cut  with  a  hand-saw, 
and  wius  unnuHlaknbly  —  tJtti  t/nuuxtle  qf  a  Kentucky 
Jiat-hfttU  ! 

*'  Fort  Jiwkson  waa  built  after  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans^  in  1815;  and  from  1780  to  the  present  year,  the 
Fatiier  of  Waters  his  lieen  carefully  foj^silixing  the 
evidenccB  of  the  flat-boat  trade  between  the  great  valley 
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ftnd  New  Orleans,  and  burying  at  all  depths,  from  16  to 
160  feet,  and  at  all  distances  from  bis  present  bed,  from 
one  mile  to  twenty,  the  wrecks  of  the  bodies  of  the  boat- 
men and  of  their  vessels.  This  immense  mass  of  allu- 
vium, more  than  three  times  the  thickness  of  that  of 
the  Nile,  is  all  stratified  like  it,  and  the  layers  are  colored 
differently  by  the  variously-tinted  waters  of  its  tribu- 
taries, like  the  Nilotic  deposits."* — Such  are  a  few 
Bpecimens  of  the  facts  that  have  been  adduced  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bible  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  and  from  them,  both  the  enemy  and  the 
friend  of  that  Sacred  Volume  may  well  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom. 

5.  YiiUey  of  the  Nile. — ^The  whole  snrfjice  of  this,  like 
the  vaHey  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  rich  alluvial  dejiosit, 
brought  down  by  the  annual  hmndations  of  the  Nile. 
Two  French  savans  have  applied  themselves  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  at  which  this  has  been  accumulating.  M. 
Girard,  of  the  French  expedition,  decided  that  between 
Asounn  and  Cairo,  it  raises  the  surface  of  the  valley 
only  five  inches  in  a  century;  and  M.  RosiCre.  in  his 
great  work  on  Egypt,  has  put  down  the  rate  of  sediment 
depofiited  in  the  Delta  at  two  ineheti  and  fhree.  lines  in  a 
century.  Takin^^  these  refined  estimates  as  fixed  bases, 
many  and  marvellous  have  been  the  calcuhitions  made 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  certain  fragments  of  brick 
and  pottery  brought  to  light,  according  to  the  depths  at 
which  they  were  found  in  the  alluvium. 
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Not  very  many  years  since,  a  piece  of  pottery — 
**  clearly  of  human  workmanship" — was  brought  up,  it 
was  said,  from  a  depth  of  ninety  feet  under  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Nile,  Calculations  were  immediately  set 
on  foot  to  determine  its  age,  which,  according  to  one  or 
other  of  the  aI>ove  scales,  was  placed  at  figures  so  eiior- 
mousi,  that  many  were  staggered  at  the  idea  that  man 
had  existed  upon  the  earth  through  such  vast  periods. 
Happily,  however,  they  were  soon  relieved,  for  the  said 
piece  of  pottery,  upon  more  careful  investigation,  was 
proved  to  Ij«  of  Reman  origin — a  fact  that  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  Kentucky  Flat-boat  story. 

Between  the  years  1851  and  1854,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer,  "  two  seta  of  shafts  and  borings  were  sunk  at 
intervals  in  lines  crossing  the  great  valley  from  east  to 
west.  One  of  these  consisted  at"  no  less  than  fifty-one 
pite  and  artesian  perforations,  made  where  the  valley  is 
sixteen  miles  wide  from  side  to  side  between  the  Arabian 
and  Libyan  deserts,  in  the  latitude  of  Ileliopolia,  about 
eight  miles  above  the  aj^ex  of  the  Delta.  The  other  line 
of  borings  and  pita,  twenty-seven  in  num!>er,  was  in  the 
l)arallel  of  Memphis,  where  the  valley  \h  only  five  miles 
broad.  In  some  instances  the  excavations  were  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  first  sixteen  or  twenty-four  Ibet,  in 
which  cases  jars,  vases,  pots,  and  a  small  human  figure  in 
burnt  clay,  a  copper  knife,  and  other  entire  articles  were 
dug  up ;  but  when  water  soaking  through  from  the  Nile 
was  reached,  the  boring  instrument  used  was  too  f^mall 
to  allow  of  more  than  fragments  of  works  of  art  being 
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brought  up.  Pieces  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were 
extracted  almost  everywhere,  and  from  all  depths,  even 
where  they  sank  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  towards 
the  central  parts  of  the  valley.  All  the  remains  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  land-shells,  and  the  bones  of 
quadrupt'df?,  found  during  the  excavationSj  belonged  to 
living  species.  Bones  of  the  ox,  hog,  dog^  dromedary 
and  ass  were  not  uncommon ;  but  no  vestiges  of  extinct 
mammalia." 

Now,  taking  the  scale  of  six  Inches  rise  by  sedimentary 
deposit  in  a  century,  the  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery 
above  mentioned  brought  up  from  the  depth  of  Bixty 
feet,  have  been  put  down  as  12,000  years  old  I 

Another  fragment  of  red  brick,  we  are  told,  was  found 
by  Lint  I3t'\%  at  the  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  and  two 
hundred  metres  distant  from  the  river.  And  taking  the 
rate  of  deposit  for  the  spot  where  it  was  found  at  two 
and  a  half  inches,  it  has  been  calculated  that  thinj  mu.st 
have  been  buried  ovqt  30,000  years  ago ! 

These  are  alarming  figures  to  be  put  forth  on  a  sivfjle 
datum  J  and  that  of  a  very  douhiful  character.  The  rates 
of  deposit  estimated  by  Girard  and  Rosiere  have  been 
pronounced  by  high  authorities  as  vague  and  founded  on 
insufficient  evidence;  and  this,  of  course,  strikes  at  the 
TOot  of  all  calculations  based  upon  them. 

The  sediment  of  the  Nile  is  derived  from  its  bed  and 
banks,  as  well  as  from  those  of  its  tributaries  in  the 
higher  part  of  its  course ;  now  the  longer  these  are  worn 
and  washed  by  repeated  floods  the  less  loose  material 
remains  T^ithin   their  reach  and   power  to  be   carried 
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down.  In  the  course  of  long  periods,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  alluvium  deposited  during  the  annual  inun- 
dations in  Egypt  must  naturally  be  reduced.  Hence, 
even  if  these  estimated  rates  of  deposit  approximated 
correctness  for  the  present  aye,  they  would  prove  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  rate  in  ayes  long  since  gone  hi/,  when,  it 
mightj  as  is  obviou.*',  through  various  causes^  have  gone 
on  at  a  nmch  more  rapid  rate. 

Kenrick  states  that  "  the  earthy  matters  which  the 
water  contains  are  deposited  in  different  quantities  and 
proportions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  and  at  a  distance 
from  it.  The  largest  quantity  settles  close  to  the  stream, 
the  smallest  at  the  edge  of  the  inundation.  The  annual 
deposit  variee  in  the  same  situation  from  an  ineh  to  a 
fete  Hues''*  Let  m  take  an  average  between  these — 
a  Ivw  average — say  foiir  Hues,  or  one-third  of  an  inch ; 
then,  according  to  this  rate,  if  we  go  back  a  period  of 
21  CO  years,  we  shall  find  the  surface  just  sixty  feet  lower 
than  it  is  at  present,  which  is  exactly  the  depth  of  the 
lowest  relic  of  brick  or  pottery  found  by  the  Royal 
Society  in  its  borings. 

Much  Ptress  im  laid  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  above  borings  were  undertaken,  on  the 
pieces  of  burnt  brick  found ;  and  calculating  after  the 
a}x)ve  method,  he  has  carried  back  their  date  to  twice 
the  distance  of  Adam,  forgetting  or  else  unaware  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  in  early  times 
used  any  but  crude  or  sun-dried  brick,  a  burnt  brick 
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being  as  sure  a  record  of  the  Koman  dominion  as  an 
imperial  coin.  When  Sir  R.  Stephenson  was  engineer^ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Damietta,  he  found,  at  a 
greater  depth  than  Mr.  Horner  reached,  a  brick  bearing 
on  it  the  stamp  of  Mohammed  Ali.* 

In  the  deepest  boring  of  all,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue 
of  Ramescs  IL,  the  discovery  of  the  Grecian  honey- 
suckle, marked  on  some  of  those  mysterious  fragments 
which  were  asserted  to  be  ;>re-Ai«ioric,  proved  to  have 
been  no  older  than  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  , 

To  say  no  more  of  these  calculationsj  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  particular  borings,  whence  these  few  and 
insignificant  fragments  were  brought  up,  might  have  hit 
upon  some  of  the  ancient  canals  or  reservoirs,  into  the 
bottom  of  which  they  had  been  washed ;  or,  perad ven- 
ture, upon  the  sites  of  old  wells,  from  which  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  water  in  earthen  vessels. 

But  all  such  fragmentary  works  of  human  hande 
found  in  Egypt,  at  whatever  depth  buried,  may  be 
readily  and  rationally  accounted  for  without  insisting 
on  any  of  these  considerations,  as  the  productions  of 
historic  times.  The  Nile,  like  the  great  river  of  North 
America,  flowing  through  loose  alluvial  soil,  has  doubt- 
less many  times  shifted  its  channel ;  during  one  inunda- 
tion wearing  away  the  bank  on  this  side,  and  during 
another  on  that  side ;  and  thus,  hke  the  Mississippi, 
engulfed  and  buried  whatever  might  have  stood  upon 
them.     "  The  effects  of  such  a  mighty  volume  of  water," 
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says  Kenrick,  "  upon  the  surface  of  the  country  through 
which  it  is  discharged  are  great;  the  bank  of  sand 
deposited  by  one  flood  is  mined  and  scattered  by  another; 
and  thus  ita  materials  gradually  travel  onward  towards 
their  final  resting-place  lu  the  aea,  or  in  places  which 
the  river  subsequently  abandons.  Sometimes  the  Nile 
exceeds  its  normal  height  and  reaches  thirty  feet,  spread- 
ing devastation  over  the  country.  Houses  are  nnder- 
mined,  cattle  are  drowned,  and  the  stored-up  produce  of 
former  years  swept  away."  *  If  we  suppose  all  this  to 
have  been  going  on  only  for  the  last  two  or  three  thou- 
sand years,  we  liave  in  it  abundantly  sufBcient  to 
account  for  all  the  relics  that  have  been  or  are  yet  likely 
to  be  exluimed  in  this  ancient  land.  We  need  not  resort 
to  baseless  calculations,  or  to  the  fabulous  chronology 
to  which  such  calculations  lead.-  Aa  in  the  valley  and 
delta  of  tlie  Mississippi,  bo  in  the  valley  and  delta  of 
the  Nile,  the  handiworks  of  man  may  have  been  thus 
swept  and  buried  at  all  depths  and  all  distances  along 
its  course. 

G.  CaxB  Bonea  and  Inipletne-nis, — In  the  limestone 
formations  all  over  Europe,  large  fissures  are  to  be  found, 
often  widening  into  caves,  which  contain  dei^sits  of 
gravel  and  mud,  evidently  brought  there  by  water, 
covered   by  a  layer  of  stalagmite,  f     The  contents  of 


*  Etjtfiit  nmlrr  t/i*  Fbattuih»,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  71,  72. 

f  WiitiT  in  percolating  through  the  rocks  clissolvf^  nnd  carries  with  it 
more  or  Ipss  of  the  lime  in  tliem  ;  this  falling  on  thP  floor  f>f  a  cave,  in 
time,  forma  a  hard  and  crystnllized  tucrustntloa  over  ft,  and  thia  is  called 
Qktlagniitc;  that  formed  on  the  roof  of  a  cave  la  termed  SlalactiU. 
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many  of  these  caves  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
ecientific  men;  and  the  results  have  been  singularly 
uniform.  The  bones  of  man  and  the  implements  of  his 
hands  have  been  found  everywhere  mixed  with  the  Iwnes 
of  recent  and  extinct  animals. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Schmerling  of  Liege  published  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  upwards  of  forty  caves  in  the  basin 
of  the  River  Meuse.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  the 
floors  of  many  of  the  caverns  were  of  unbroken  stalag- 
mite; that  in  the  cave -earth  below  this,  he  found, 
remains  of  extinct  and  recent  animals  commingled,  and 
with  them  in  a  few  of  the  caves,  the  bones  of  man,  in- 
cluding skulls,  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  extremities ;  that 
the  human  remains  were  of  the  same  color,  and  in  the 
same  condition  as  to  the  amount  of  gelatine  they  con- 
tained, a«  those  of  the  accompanying  animals;  that  tliey 
were  so  rolled  and  scattered  as  to  show  that  they  were 
not  intentionally  buried  on  the  spot;  that  rude  flint 
implements  of  various  sorts  were  dispersed  generally 
through  the  cave-earth  in  all  the  caverns ;  and  that  in 
the  cave  of  Chokier,  he  discovered  a  polished  and  jointed 
needle-shaped  bone,  with  a  hole  pierced  obliquely 
through  its  base.  Among  the  animnls  whose  bones  Dr. 
Schmerling  found  in  these  caves  were  extinct  species  of 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger  and  hyena. 

Numerous  caves  containing  a  similar  mixture  of 
human  and  brute  remains  have  been  discovered  and 
examined  also  in  England,  Wales  and  other  countries. 
A  brief  description  of  two  or  "  -  of  these  with  their 
contents  will  serve  to  conve  idea  of  all. 
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On  the  southern  shore  of  England,  overhanging  Torbay, 
ia  a  steep  limestone  htUj  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  ol' 
\vhich  18  the  town  of  Brixham.  Close  to  the  summit  of 
this  hill,  a  cavernous  hollow  wa^i  accidentally  discovered 
in  1S57,  whichy  in  the  following  year,  was  carefully 
examined  by  an  able  committee  appointed  by  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London.  In  it  they  found  first,  or 
upi>ermostt  a  floor  of  Btalagmite,  varying  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness ;  in  tliis  several  bones  were 
found,  and  among  tliera  was  a  fine  antler  of  a  reindeer, 
firmly  cemented  to  it,  but  rising  in  lx>ld  relief  from  ita 
upper  surface  \  and  a  humerus  of  the  extinct  bear  lying 
completely  within  it,  about  midway  in  its  tliicknesa. 
Under  the  Btalagmite  wiis  a  layer  of  cave-earlh,  from  one 
to  flfteen  feet  in  thickness;  in  this  were  dificovcred  bones 
of  the  elephant  or  mammoth,  of  the  rhinoceros,  cave- 
bear,  hyena,  reindeer,  cave-lion,  a  species  of  horse,  ox, 
and  sieveral  rodents  ;  but  the  object  of  greatest  interest 
was  the  entire  left  hind  leg  of  the  cave-bear,  having  all 
the  bones,  even  to  the  smallest,  in  their  natural  positions 
and  connections.  Under  the  cave-earth  again  was  a  bed 
of  gravel  •,  some  lx)nes  were  detected  in  this,  but  none  of 
imiMjrtance.  No  human  bones  were  found,  but  many 
Hint  knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  cave- 
earth,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  lay  at  the  depth  of 
thirteen  feet  from  the  surface.  The  hill  in  which  this 
cavern  is  mtuated  is  separated  from  all  higher  ground  by 
valleys,  which  are  at  least  sixty  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  cave,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  haa  once  been  the 
channel  of  a  stream,  and  that  all  these  relics  were  car- 
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ried  into  it  by  water.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
since  running  water  coursed  through  this  liraestone  hill, 
the  face  of  the  country  lias  undergone  a  great  chang-e. 

In  cutting  a  water-course  for  a  paper-mill,  at  Wells, 
England,  some  twenty  years  Bince,  a  cavernous  fissure 
choked  up  to  the  roof  with  ossiferous  loam,  was  unex- 
pectedly exposed  to  view.  It  measured  nine  feet  in 
height  and  thirty-sixth  in  width.  The  red  loam  or  mud 
with  which  it  was  almost  filled  abounded  in  fossil 
remains.  Here  were  confusedly  mixed  the  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  bears,  wolves,  elks,  foxes,  &c. 
The  bones  of  the  hyena  were  in  such  numbers  as  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  cavern  had  long  been  a  den  of 
these  beasts.  Intermixed  with  all  the  above  fossil 
bones  were  various  works  of  human  hands^  arrow-heads 
made  of  bone,  many  chipped  flints,  chipped  pieces  of 
chert,  and  a  white-flint  spear-head.  At  the  distance  of 
thirty-four  feet  from  the  entrance  the  cave  bifurcate, 
one  branch  taking  a  vertical  direction,  and  through  this, 
it  was  supposed,  the  contents  had  been  introduced. 

Equally  interesting  discoveries  have  likewise  been 
made  on  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 
Here  are  several  subterranean  chambers,  in  which 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  almost  every  quadru- 
ped elsewhere  found  fossil  in  British  caves.  In  the 
fissure  called  Raven's  Cliif,  teeth  of  hippopotami,  both 
young  and  old,  were  found.  From  another  fissure, 
called  Boaco'a  Den,  no  less  than  one  thousand  antlers  of 
the  reindeer  were  extracted  j  these  were  mostly  shed 
horns,  and  of  young  aniraalsj  and  had  been  washed  into 
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the  rent  with  other  honea,  and  fragments  of  limestone, 
and  all  enveloped  in  the  ^ame  ochreous  mud.  Here  also 
were  found  several  well-ahaped  flint  knives. 

On  the  western  side  of  tlie  beautiful  Vale  of  Tlsliam, 
where  it  opens  upon  the  shore  of  the  English  Channel, 
Btanda  a  small  wooded  limestone  hill,  contuining  a  large 
cavern,  which,  under  the  name  of  KenCs  Hole^  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial,  and  during  nearly  half  a 
century  has  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists  and 
antiquarians.  In  18G4,  the  British  Association  appointed 
a  committee  to  explore  and  examine  this  cave,  and 
placed  at  their  disposal  a  liberal  sum  of  money  for  thia 
purpose.  From  the  stated  reports  of  this  committee  to  the 
Association  we  extract  the  following  interesting  facts.* 

Kent's  Hole  has  two  entrances;  these  are  54  feet 
apart,  but  nearly  on  the  same  level,  being  a  little  over 
60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  valley.  The 
cavern  consists  of  two  parallel  divisions,  each  containing 
several  chamlx'rs  and  galleries;  the  researches  have 
mainly  been  carried  on  in  the  eastern  division,  the 
extreme  length  of  which  is  285  feet,  greatest  breadth 
90  feet,  and  greatest  height  22  feet.  The  deposits  with 
their  con  ten  ts^  aa  found  by  the  committee,  we  now  give 
in  their  descending  order. 

Fii*st,  or  uppermost.  Blocks  of  Limestone^  fallen  from 
the  rcx>f,  of  irregular  forms,  and  weighing  from  a  few 
pounds  to  fifty  and  even  a  hundred  tona. 

Second,  beneath  and  between  these  blocks,  a  layer  of 
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Black  Mtmld  varying  from  three  to  twelve  inches  doep. 
In  this  Tvaa  found  a  large  assemblage  of  artificial  objccta, 
belonging  to  times  all  the  way  back  to  the  Komans,  and 
Home  to  ante-Roraan  times.  Here  were  miscellaneously 
scattered  human  vertebraB,  jaws,  teeth  and  portions  of 
skulls?  remains  of  bat,  badger,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  pigj  sheep, 
birds  and  fisheflj  terrestrial  and  marine  shells;  whet- 
Bfcones  and  polishing-stones;  spindle  wliorls  made  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stone,  some  plain  and  others  ornamented; 
amber  beads;  bone  awls,  chiaels  and  combs,  the  lost 
being  made  of  the  fonn  and  size  of  a  common  shoe-lifter, 
and  having  the  teeth  at  the  broad  end ;  bronze  articles, 
incUuling  rings,  a  fibula,  spoon,  Hpear-hcad,  socketed  celt, 
and  pin  ;  portions  of  cakes  of  smelted  copper;  and  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  pot^hei'df*,  including  Sumian  ware. 

Third,  a  JStalatjmlfe  JtooTf  in  wbicli  were  imbedded  and 
enclosed  charred  wood,  marine  and  land  shells;  remains 
of  various  mammals,  including  the  extinct  cave-bear, 
hyena,  woolly  rhinoceros  and  mammoth;  and  a  portion 
of  a  human  upper  jaw  containing  four  teeth,  with  a 
l{X)sc  tooth  lying  near  it — this  jaw  was  near  the  under 
side  of  the  stalagmite,  where  it  was  twenty  inches 
thick. 

Fourth,  a  Black  liaml^  composed  mainly  of  small 
pieces  of  charred  wood,  ami  about  three  or  four  iiiclies 
thick.  This  was  a  local  deposit  of  an  irregiilar  ouilioe, 
comprehending  some  ten  or  twelve  square  yards,  and 
situated  about  30  feet  from  the  entrance.  In  this 
were  found  a  large  numlicr  of  flint  implements;  bono 
tools,  including  a  well-formed  awl,  a  flali-spear  bai'bed  on 
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one  side ;  and  a  portion  of  a  needle  having  a  nicely  made 
eye  capable  of  carrying  fine  twine ;  also  remaina  of 
rhinoceros,  hyena,  deer,  horse  and  ux, 

Fifllt,  Cave-earthy  consisting  of  red  ochreous  loam 
mingled  with  fragnicnts  of  limestone  and  rounded 
pebbles  of  grit,  quartz,  and  slate.  This  bed  contuined  a 
harvest  of  animal  remain^j  including  extinct  Bpecies  of 
tlie  mammoth,  cave-bear,  etc.j  recent  species  no  longer 
existing  in  the  British  Isles,  as  the  reindeer,  wolf,  etc. ; 
and  recent  species  still  inhabiting  tbone  islands,  such  as 
the  badger,  fox,  etc.  The  remains  of  the  horse  and 
rhinoceros  were  extremely  abundant,  but  were  probably 
surpassed  by  thof^c  of  the  cave-hyena,  "whose  presence 
was  further  ropresiented  by  the  laonos  which  he  had 
gnawed  as  well  as  by  his  bony  faeces.  The  bones  lay 
together  without  anything  like  order;  remnants  of 
different  Bpecies  were  constantly  commingled,  and  in  no 
instance  was  there  met  with  anything  approaching  a 
complete  skeleton.  Mixed  with  them,  and  at  all  depths 
to  which  the  cave-earth  was  excavated,  indications  of 
Man  were  everywhere  found.  They  consisted  of  oval 
and  pointed  implements  of  flint,  chipped  into  form 
apparently  with  great  labor  and  care  ;  stone  hammer  or 
crusher  which  had  seen  considerable  service;  whet- 
stones ;  bone  pin,  and  two  bone  harpoons^  one  of  them 
barbed  on  l>oth  sides,  the  other  on  one  eide  only — -tbeee 
three  bone  implements  wore  found  directly  under  the 
black  Itarul  above  mentioned :  the  single  barlsed  harpoon 
was  one  foot  deep  in  the  cave-earth  j  that  doubly  barl^ed 
waa  two  feet  deep,  and  the  bone  pin  was  found  four  feet 
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deep,  at  the  verj  bottom  of  the  excavation,  where  it  lay 
in  contact  with  the  molar  tooth  of  a  young  rhinoceros. 

Sixth,  a  sefoitcl  iSkihi</mite  Jloor^  sometimes  more  than 
three  feet  thick,  and  of  a  highly  crystalline  structure. 
This  was  gtruck  in  the  southern  part  of  this  division  of 
the  cave.  This  contained  quite  as  many  bones  as  the 
fii-st  gtalagmite  layer,  but  so  far  as  examined,  they 
belonged  to  the  cave-bear  only. 

Seventh,  a  Breccia ^  beneath  the  second  stalagmite  floor, 
comj)o«cd  uf  red  loaui^  mixed  with  angular  and  roundtd 
stones,  and  the  whole  cemented  firmly  together.  This  is 
of  unknown  depth.  This  equalled,  if  it  did  not  purjmsfi, 
the  cave-earlh  in  the  number  of  bones  buried  in  it;  but 
there  was  no  variety,  all  belonged  to  the  ca\^e-bear  and 
lay  in  the  most  confused  manner. 

There  are  evidences  of  the  action  of  water  in  this  cave 
also.  Most  of  the  red  loam  and  rounded  stones,  and 
probably  many  of  the  relics,  were  washed  in,  if  not  by 
a  perennial  stream,  yet  by  occasional  floods  rising  to 
i^ufHcient  height  to  flow  in  at  the  two  entrances. 

Such  are  the  rtdics  of  man  and  beast  found  in  Caves. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  dark  recesses  of  underground  vaults 
and  tunnels*  only  that  such  remains  have  been  discovered; 
similur  things  have  been  met  with  in  the  valleys  and 
beds  and  drifts  (jf  many  rivers.  *' Throughout  a  large 
jxtrtioii  of  Europe,*'  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  *'  we  lind  at 
7nodfr:Uc  elevations  above  the  present  river  channels, 
u.'^uallv  at  i\  height  of  less  tUan  forty  feet,  but  souietitnes 
nuieh  higher,  bods  of  gravel,  sand  and  loani,  containing 
bones  of  the  elephant,  rhiiuxicros,  horse,  ox^  and  olher 
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quadrupeds,  some  of  t'xtinet,  others  of  living  sjiecies.** 
With  these  are  frequently  mingled  flint  implements  of 
various  kinds;  as  in  the  caves.  Bt>th  are  sometimes 
found  in  remnanta  of  drift  beds  hanging  like  mnall 
terraces  upon  the  sloping  aides  of  valleys,  Ironi  tun  to  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  gtreams  that  How 
through  them.  In  such  situationB  many  flint  imple- 
ments and  animal  remains  have,  within  the  pn»t  twenty- 
five  years,  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Sonime 
in  France.  Sometimes  both  kinds  of  relics  are  found 
buried  deep  in  the  bottom  alluvium  through  which  the 
rivers  now  flow ;  this  is  the  ca>se  along  the  Thames ; 
many  bones  of  elephantt?,  rhinoceroses,  ljippoi)otami, 
and  other  animals,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  on 
which  London  stiuids;  they  have  been  dug  up  on  the 
site  of  Waterloo  Place,  St.  James'  S(]uare,  Charing  Croes, 
Bethnal  Green,  and  the  London  Docks ;  and  in  the 
British  Museum  is  laid  up  a  tiint  weapon  Of  tlie  spear- 
head form,  which  was  found  with  an  elephant's  tooth, 
near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  in  the  heart  of  tlie  city.  Similar 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Cue© 
and  several  other  streams. 

Now  in  regard  to  these  relics,  whether  found  in  ca^^s 
or  valley  drifts  and  deposits,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  fact  that  the  inijdement.s  or  bonci*  of  man  He 
log«thcr,  or  in  the  Banie  situation  as  the  remains  of  ex<- 
tinct  animals,  is  not  always  to  be  reg!iril»»l  -.<  imuif  titaf 
man  and  i^ueh  nnimnlit  niu.it  have  been  t* 
They  may  have  lived  in  ages  far  di»tniit,  an*  I 
localities  widely  separated,  and  yet  their 
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various  agencies  may  have  been  brought  together  and 
buried  in  the  same  spot;  rains  and  floods  may  have 
effected  this  along  the  valleys ;  and  the  tools  and  bones 
of  man  may  have  been  washed  into  caverns  where  the 
bonea  of  animals  had  rested  long  before  him,  and  been 
whirled  into  intimate  conjunction  by  the  eddies  of  subter- 
ranean currents.  '*That  such  intermixtures  have  really 
taken  place  in  some  caverns,"  saya  Lyell,  "and  that 
geologists  have  occasionally  been  deceived,  and  have 
assigned  to  one  and  the  same  period  fossils  whicli  had 
really  been  introduced  at  successive  times,  will  readily 
be  conceded," 

There  is  sufficient  evidence,  however,  that  this  haa 
not  always  been  the  case^ — there  are  instances  that 
clearly  indicate  that  they  were  coeval.  In  the  Brix- 
ham  cave,  the  reader  will  rememberj  close  to  a  very 
perfect  flint  tool,  there  waa  found  the  entire  hind  leg 
of  a  cave-bear,  every  bone  in  its  natural  place,^  clearly 
proving  that  it  must  have  been  intwxiuced  clothed  with 
its  muscles.  Had  the  flint  tool  been  subsequently  buried 
close  to  it  by  the  eddies  of  a  subterranean  current,  theee 
bones  would  have  l>een  washed  tisunder  and  scattered. 
A  hind  limb  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  was  found  under 
the  same  circumstances  in  gravel  containing  flint  imple- 
ments, at  Menchecourt,  France.  Again,  in  Kents  Hole, 
the  detection  of  the  human  jaw  at  the  Itmt  of  the  first 
stalagmite  layer,  and  of  the  remains  of  extinct  mammals 
at  the  tqijier  snr/afx  ;  and  also  the  presence  of  the  bone 
implements  with  extinct  animals  clear  hehw  this  imper- 
vious stalagmite  floor,  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  that 
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man  was  the  conteniiHirary  of  the  mammoth  and  his 
compeers, — With  these  aud  other  evidences,  therefore, 
heibre  U8,  we  regard  it  as  an  estahlished  fact  that  some 
yf  the  extinct  mammalia  were  coevat  with  man. 

From  this  fact,  namely,  the  hndiug  of  hmnan  boncB 
11  nd  tooU  in  eucli  counectlon  with  the  remains  of  extmct 
iiiiimnlR  aB  to  prove  them  contemporaneous,  two  aJ^u- 
njcnt^  have  been  derived  respecting  the  antiquity  of  man  j 
one  grounded  on  the  present  elevated  situation  of  th« 
caves  and  drifts  where  these  relics  have  been  found,  tlie 
other  on  the  great  length  of  time  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  since  these  aninnils  lx>came  extinct.  These  two 
trains  of  reasoning,  it  has  been  asserted,  prove  that  Man 
has  I>een  an  jji habitant  ol'  the  earth  for  a  vastly  longer 
period  than  what  the  Bible  hiBtory  represents.  It  is 
important;  therefore,  that  we  examine  these  arguments. 

First,  then,  that  based  on  the  situation  of  the  cavea 
and  terraces  where  these  commingled  remains  of  man  and 
Ijcasta  have  been  discovered  :  it  runs  thus — These  bones 
and  implements  were  for  the  most  part  defxjsited  in 
the  caves  and  terraces  by  water,  that  is,  by  the  streams 
now  flowing  so  many  scores  or  hundreds  of  feet  l>elow 
them,  but  then  iiljove,  or  at  their  level ;  the&e  streams 
have  since  gradually  worn  and  scooj^ed  out  these  valleys 
through  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present  width  and 
deptli ;  hut  to  effect  thia  enormous  amount  of  erosion, 
At  the  slow  rate  we  see  them  working,  must  have  occu- 
]ned  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years ;  therefore,  those 
bones  and  implements  of  mp~  ^st  Ijc  bo  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  year?  ~  irgnment,  and  such 
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the  conclusion  to  whicli  it  seeks  to  bring  ns.  Let  uh 
look  at  it ;  of  wliat  do  we  find  its  several  links  com- 
posed? Simply  of  so  many  assuroptions,  which  have 
not  been  and  never  can  be  proved. 

It  ifi  a  mere  assumption  that  the  water  that  flowed 
through  these  caverns  was  supplied  by  the  stix'ams  now 
80  far  below  them.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
caverns  ever  were  such  pm-mmvetii  water-courses*  the 
loam  and  bones  and  tools  they  contain  might  have  been 
washed  into  them  at  intervals  in  times  of  heavy  rains 
through  fin^urm  from  above,  of  which  these  limestone 
districts  are  full ;  in  many  cases  they  are  seen  to  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  surface  by  such  aper- 
tures, but  whicli  arc  now  choked  up ;  and  the  rains 
might  have  flowed  in  even  through  their  present 
entrajicea  which  open  on  the  hill-sides,  for  the  outward 
coutormation  of  the  ^ound  might  have  be«n  very  dif- 
ferent once  from  what  they  are  now, — in  the  course  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  masses  of  rock  may  have 
fallen  and  masses  of  earth  may  have  crumbled  duwn, 
8o  as  to  entirely  change  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
about  them. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after  a  careful  examination  of  these 
caves  and  valleys,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  relics  mixed  with  those  of  extinct  animals  were 
probably  not  coeval.  *'  Tlie  caverns  having  been  at  one 
period  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  having  served  at 
otiier  times  as  places  of  human  habitation,  woj-ship, 
sepulture,  conceahncut,  or  defence,  one  might  easily  con- 
ceive thai  the  bones  of  man  and  those  of  animals  which 
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were  strewed  over  the  floors  of  subtenranean  cavities,  or 
which  had  fallen  into  tortuous  rents  connecting  them 
with  the  surface,  might,  when  swept  away  by  Hoods,  be 
mingled  in  one  promiscuous  heap  in  the  same  ossiferous 
mud  or  breccia."  *  And  Dr.  jSchmerling,  an  entlmsiastic 
advocate  of  man's  great  anticiuity,  makes  the  admission, 
"  that  most  of  the  materials,  organic  and  inorganic,  now 
filling  the  caverns^  have  been  washed  into  them  through 
narrow,  vertical,  or  oblique  fissures^  the  upper  extrem- 
ities of  which  are  choked  up  with  soil  and  gravel." 

Again :  It  is  an  assumption  only  that  Ihese  valleys 
are  the  work  of  the  Btreams  that  now  flow  through  them. 
These  long  and  broad  fractures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
might  have  been  mainly  fonned  long  agea  before  by 
subterranean  convulsions,  and  as  the  country  after  the 
Glacial  period  was  elevated  frctm  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
they  might  have  come  up  filled  with  Band  or  alluvium, 
which  was  afterward  readily  and  rapidly  carried  away 
by  these  streams,  and  thus  cleared  out  into  open  valleys 
much  such  as  we  now  behold  them. 

Once  more ;  It  is  but  an  assumption,  and  a  groundless 
one,  that  the  present  rate  of  wear  and  tear  efi'ected  by 
these  streams  always  has  been  their  rate  of  working,  and 
therefore  offers  a  basis  for  estimating  the  length  of  time 
it  has  taken  to  excavate  the  valleys  to  their  existing 
dimensions.  As  a  region  or  country  is  cleared  of  the 
primitive  forest  and  brought  under  cultivation,  its  rivers 
and  brooks  are  invariably  reduced  in  volume ;  of  this 
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a  thousand  pi*oors  may  be  found  m  the  United  States. 
The  time,  therefore,  may  have  been,  doubtless  has  been, 
when  the  streams  under  congideration  were  much  larger 
than  at  present^  and  subject  to  more  frequent  and  violent 
floods,  and  so  tore  and  carried  away  the  earth  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  they  do  in  our  day. — This  w4iole  argu- 
ment, therefore,  derived  from  the  present  elevated  situa- 
tions of  the  caves  and  terraces  where  traces  of  man  liav^e 
been  found,  proves  nothing  ns  to  the  time  when  they 
were  deposited  there.  For  aught  that  can  be  shown  to 
the  contrary,  all  the  fluviatile  action  that  has  taken 
place  cither  in  the  caves  or  the  valleys  might  have 
been  effected  within  the  period  of  historic  time. 

Present  rates  of  change  either  in  the  animal  or  physical 
world  may  be  no  examples,  no  parallela,  of  rates  that 
obtained  in  ages  past.  And  yet,  the  imposing  calcula- 
tions put  fortli  to  prove  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Man 
deduced  from  the  elevation  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia 
and  Sardinia,  from  the  erosion  of  roeks  and  the  deposit 
of  alluvium,  from  the  growth  of  peat,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  Deltas  in  lakes  and  in  the  sea,  and  from  the  range 
and  extinction  of  animal  species — are  all  based  upon 
jifese^ii  Tal€»  of  change ;  based  upon  the  sheer  assump- 
tion that  the  agencies  which  eifect  changes  in  the  present 
period  never  worked  at  a  more  rapid  or  powerful  rate 
in  any  period  of  the  past.  No  more  erroneous  or  absurd 
would  it  be  to  take  the  action  of  one  particular  river  as 
the  measure  of  the  action  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  glol^e, 
than  to  take  the  rate  of  change  in  one  age,  as  the  rate 
for  ell  ages  of  time.     Every  geologist  knows  that  the 
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activity  of  the  elements  of  change  was  enormousljr 
developed  in  past  ages,  and  in  a  way  that  mere  hipse  of 
time  will  not  suffice  to  explain.  Take^  for  example,  the 
ftction  of  Frost:  the  greatest  part  of  New  England,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  Old  England,  too,  are  strewed  with 
the  remains  of  the  Northern  Drill — an  evidence  of  ice 
action  on  a  scale  immensely  greater  than  any  now  wiU 
nessed  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  llow  or  by  what 
means  that  terrible  glacial  period  was  brought  on,  we 
know  not ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  rate  of  erosion 
by  present  glaciers  is  no  test  whatever  of  the  changes 
and  desolations  produced  by  their  vast  development  in 
times  that  are  past.  Take  again  the  action  and  power 
of  water  in  by-gone  ages :  Humboldt  tells  us  of  traces 
of  such  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  100  and  190 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  and  adds  that 
"  these  traces  prove,  what  indeed  we  learn  from  all  the 
river  beds  of  Eurojie,  that  those  streams  which  still 
excite  our  admiration  by  their  magnitude,  ai'e  but  incon- 
siderable remains  of  the  immense  masses  of  water  belong- 
ing to  a  former  age."  And  Sir  Charles  Lyellj  speaking 
of  the  alterations  in  the  valley  of  the  Muse,  says,  ''  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of  change  was  once  far 
more  active  than  it  is  now,"  If  ice  action  and  water 
action  were  so  much  more  powerful,  why  not  also  gao 
and  steam  actioUj  why  not  subterranean  and  atmospheric 
action  of  many  kinds  ?  Calculation.s  in  regard  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race,  therefore,  based  upon 
present  rates  of  change,  are  utterly  uncertain  and  worth- 
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demonstrated  that  froats  and  floods  were  never  greater, 
storms  never  more  frequent  or  violent,  subterranean  fires 
never  more  intense,  waste  and  destruction  never  more 
exten^iive,  elevation  and  subsidence  never  more  rapid, 
erosion  and  deposition  never  more  active,  than  at  the 
present  time — ^iintil  this  be  demonstrated,  we  say,  which 
it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be,  no  man  on  this  grt)und  need 
be  alarmed  for  the  authority  of  his  Bible,  or  euffer  his 
faith  to  be  shaken  in  the  history  it  gives  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  dispersion  of  our  race. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  second  argument  urged  in 
connection  with  the  Cave  bones  and  implements  in  proof 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  which,  briefly  expressBed, 
runs  as  follows:  Man  was  the  contemporary*  of  many 
ppccies  of  carnivorous  and  lierbivorous  animals  nmv 
unknown  in  the  world;  the  discovered  fossils  of  these 
prove  that  they  were  introduced  upon  the  earth  at  a 
very  remote  period ;  after  their  introduction  they  went 
on  multiplying  and  flourishing  tbrougli  many  long  ages, 
then  through  about  as  many  ages  gradually  declined, 
growing  more  and  more  scarce  until^  finally,  they  be- 
came extinct;  and  their  extinction  even  took  place 
Ijcfore  the  era  of  the  Danish  Peat  and  Swii^s  Lake- 
#  dwellings ;  now  as  species  fade  and  pass  away  so  slowly 
that  the  whole  of  historic  time  has  sufllced  to  produce 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  in  those  now  living,  this 
entire  cycle  of  extinct  animal  existence  must  have  occu- 
pied many  tens  of  thousands  of  years ;  tliei'cfore  the 
relicB  of  Man  found  coramingled  with  their  remains 
must  be  as  many,  or  at  lea&t  nearly  as  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  old. 
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Here  again  we  have  a  chain  of  mere  supposi lions. 
The  era  of  the  Danish  Peat  is  an  imaginary  era :  there 
is  no  fact  nor  class  of  facta  known  by  which  anything 
like  a  definite  date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  That  theBC 
animals  became  extinct  before  that  era  (whatever  it  was) 
is  nothing  more  or  better  than  a  conjecture.  That  time 
was  the  chief  element  of  their  destruction,  or  that  they 
dwindled  in  numbers  and  became  extinct  slowly  in  the 
process  of  long  ages,  ib  likewise  a  mere  assumption; 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  or  in  the  climate  and  seasons, 
might  have  rapidly  diminished  their  numlx^rs,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  wiped  them  all  away.  Such 
changes  we  know  have  taken  phice,  and  have  been 
followed  by  such  results.  Geology  reveals  past  periods 
of  vast  destruction  of  animal  life  both  on  land  and  in 
the  Boaj  the  causes  of  which  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 
There  is  nothing  going  on  at  present  in  the  domains  of 
the  elephant  and  the  reindeer  which  could  accumulate 
the  masses  of  elephant  Ixines  and  tusks  that  are  found 
in  the  frozen  cli fis  of  Siberia,  or  the  hundreds  of  antlers 
of  reindeer  that  were  taken  out  of  only  one  of  the  Gowcr 
caves.  These  relics  attest  the  power  of  past  destroying 
agencies,  and  the  vast  aggregate  of  life  extinguished. 
A  change  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is 
eupposed  to  have  taken  place  by  the  giving  way  of  a 
rocky  barrier  among  the  West  India  Islands,  might  have 
produced  a  rapid  alteration  in  the  climate  of  Europe ; 
and  we  may,  witli  better  reason,  r^j^^H^ extinction  of 
these  great  mami|trf|M(L  i^uch  a^^^^^^^thun  to  the 
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mere  lapse  of  time.  We  can  ecarcely  estiraate  the  rapid 
destruction  which  would  ensue,  if  perennial  vegetation 
gave  place  to  the  leafless  trees  aud  barren  soil  of  a 
northern  winter.  Again  :  that  the  era  of  these  extinct 
animals  and  the  era  of  Man,  oa  the  argument  intimates, 
were  synchronous^  is  not  exactly  true ;  all  that  known 
facts  prove  is,  that  the  close  of  the  former  era  overlapped 
the  beginning  of  the  latter  eraj  that  is,  some  of  these 
animals  remained  and  continued  their  existence  for  a 
considerable  period  after  Man  was  brought  upon  the 
Bcene.  The  latter  generations  of  the  mammoth,  cave- 
bear,  etc.,  were  contemporary  with  the  earlier  genera- 
tions of  the  human  race;  and  hence  the  juxtaposition 
in  which  stjmc  of  their  remains  are  found. 

Now,  from  tliia  what  is  the  legitimate  inference?  Not 
that  the  human  race  is  more  ancient,  but  that  these 
extinct  mammals  were  more  recent,  than  we  have  been 
wont  to  suppose.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
these  animals  as  belonging  to  the  immeasurably  distant 
cycles  of  geology,  whereas,  as  these  late  discoveries  show, 
they  lived  in  much  later  times.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
Bome  of  our  ablest  archaeologists  now  regard  this  subject. 
The  able  and  candid  Prestwich,  of  whom  Sir  Clmrles 
Lyell  avers  that  the  authority  of  no  man  living  is  of 
greater  weight  in  this  matter,  says,  "  The  evidence  fmm 
the  occurrence  of  human  relics  with  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  as  it  at  present  stands,  docs  not  seem  to  me 
to  necessitate  the  carrying  of  man  back  in  time  past, 
»o  much  as  the  bringing  forward  the  extinct  animals 
toward  our  own  times," 
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Various  evidences  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the 
hairy  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  cave-Horij  woolly  rhino- 
cents,  etc.,  have  not  been  extinct  as  long  as  has  com- 
monly been  represented.  The  men  of  a  no  very  remote 
period  have  left  behind  them  clear  proof  that  they  ^ere 
acquainted  with  the&e  quadrupeds.  In  connection  with 
tlietr  fossil  bones  there  have  been  found  in  several  caves 
of  France  graven  ficture^  of  several  of  thenij  in  which 
the  forms  are  so  lifelike,  and  the  attitude  in  very  action 
m  thoroughly  cauglit,  that  one  is  convinced  at  a  glance, 
that  their  ancient  authors  must  have  seen  and  been 
familiar  with  them  in  real  life.  Of  these  pictorial 
pketches  of  ancient  artists  some  fifty  specimens  were 
exhibited  at  the  International  Exposition,  in  1867. 
These  have  been  carefully  described  by  M,  Gabriel  de 
Mortillet.  One  of  them,  perhaps  the  earliest,  was  found 
in  the  upper  cave  at  Massat;  it  is  a  tolerably  correct 
likeness  of  the  great  Cave-l>ear,  drawn  on  a  stone. 
Another  is  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Mammoth,  drawn 
on  a  slab  of  ivory,  from  the  cave  of  La  Madeleine;  when 
MM.  Lartct  and  Christy  found  this,  itwasghroken  into 
five  pieces,  which  they  managed  to  put  together  Ycry 
accurately.  The  small  cyo  and  curved  tusks  of  the 
Animal  may  be  perfectly  distinguished,  ns  well  as  its 
huge  trunk,  and  even  its  abundant  mane.  A  third 
figure  is  that  of  an  entire  Mammoth,  graven  on  a  frag- 
ment of  reindeer  horn,  from  the  rock-shelters  of  Bru- 
niquel.  This  figure  forms  the  hilt  of  a  poniard,  the 
blade  of  which  springs  from  the  front  part  of  the  animal. 
It  is  seen  at  once  to  be  the  Mammoth  by  ita  trunk,  its 
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wide  flat  feet,  and  especially  by  it«  erect  tail,  ending  in 
n  bunch  of  hair; — the  living  Bpeciea  of  elephant  never 
sets  up  the  tail,  and  has  no  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  it.  This  whole  figure  agrees  remarkably  well  witli 
the  restoration  of  this  animal  published  by  the  Euesian 
naturalist  Brandt,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  cave 
artist  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  beast.  A 
fourth  representation  is  that  of  the  Cav^e-Iion  on  a  frag- 
raent  of  a  staff  of  authority,  carved  with  great  clearness ; 
the  head,  in  particular,  is  perfectly  represented.  This 
also  was  found  at  Bruniquel.  Two  ivory  daggers  were 
discovered  at  the  same  place;  these  arc  very  artistically 
executed,  and  are  the  most  finished  specimens  that  have 
been  found  up  to  the  present  time.  Both  of  them  repre- 
sent a  reindeer  with  the  head  drawn  back ;  but  whilst 
in  one  dagger  the  blade  springs  from  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  rough-he^^Ti  horn, 
in  the  other  it  proceeds  from  the  front  of  the  body, 
between  the  head  and  the  fore-legs.  The  hind-legs  arc 
ptretched  out  and  meet  again  at  the  feet,  thus  forming 
a  hole  between  them,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  ring 
on  which  to  suspend  the  dagger.  At  Laugerie-Basse 
a  slab  of  slate  was  found,  on  which  is  drawn  in  outline 
a  reindeer  fight;  it  is  one  of  those  furious  contests  in 
which  the  males  engage  during  the  rutting  seaaon ;  and 
the  artist  has  executed  his  design  in  a  spirited  manner. 
Sketches  of  the  ox  and  the  bison  have  also  been  met 
with  in  various  styles.  "  In  a  cave,  in  the  Department 
of  Ari^ge,  which  M.  Lartet  ascribes  to  the  period  of  the 
aurochs,  a  quadruped  which  survived  the  reindeer  in 
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the  Bouth  of  France,  there  are  bone  instruments  of  a  still 
more  advanced  state  of  the  arts,  as,  for  example,  barbed 
arrows,  with  a  email  canal  in  each,  believed  to  have 
served  for  the  insertion  of  poison;  also  a  needle  of  bird's 
bone,  finely  shaped,  with  an  eye  or  perforation  at  one 
end,  and  a  stag's  horn,  on  which  is  carved  a  representrtr 
tion  of  a  bear's  head,  and  a  hole  at  one  end  as  if  for 
suspending  it.  In  this  figure  we  see,  says  M.  Lartet, 
what  may  perhaps  be  the  earliest  known  example  of 
lines  used  to  express  shading.'* 

Now,  these  remarkable  sketches  and  carvings,  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  so-called  Stone  Age,  prove 
to  us  plainly  two  things, — First,  that  the  men  of  that 
early  period  were  not  the  rude  and  ignorant  '*  animals," 
that  a  certain  class  of  writers  are  fond  of  representing 
them,  for  they  evince  very  decided  artistic  taste,  and 
display  admirable  skill  in  the  execution  of  their  works : 
and  they  prove,  secondly,  that  in  the  time  of  these 
ancient  artists  the  Mammoth,  the  Cave-bear,  the  Cave- 
lion,  etc.,  were  living  and  familiar  objects,  and  therefore 
have  not  been  extinct  for  the  unnumbered  ages  claimed 
by  those  who  thereby  seek  to  exaggerate  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race. 

Anotiier  class  of  evidences  which  go  to  show  that  these 
large  mammalians  survived  till  comparatively  recent 
times  are  found  in  their  well-preserved  remains  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia-  Of  these  we  have  the  following 
interesting  examples  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  great  work, 
The  PrineipUa  of  (kciogij, — "In  1772,  Pallas  obtained 
from  Wiljuiskoi,  in  latitude  64",  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Wiljui,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  the  carcass  of  a  Rhijio- 
c«i"03,  taken  from  the  frozen  Baud.  This  carcass,  which 
was  compared  to  a  natural  munmi}',  emitt<?d  an  odor  like 
putrid  flesh,  part  of  the  iskin  being  still  covered  witli 
tfhort  crisp  wool,  and  with  black  and  gray  hairs."  Pro- 
fessor Brandt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  adds  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  wonderful  relic: — ''I  have  been 
80  fortunate  as  to  extract  fixim  cavities  in  the  molar 
teeth  of  the  Wiljui  rhinoceroa  a  small  quantity  of  its 
haltchewed  food,  among  which  fragments  of  pino-leaves, 
one-half  of  the  seed  of  a  polygon aceous  plants  and  very 
minute  portions  of  wood  with  porous  cells,  were  still 
recognizable.  It  was  also  remarkable,  on  a  close  in\cs- 
tigation  of  the  head,  that  the  blood-vessels  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  the  mass  appeared  filled,  even  to  the 
capillary  vesselB,  with  a  brown  mass  (coagulated  blood), 
which  in  many  places  still  showed  the  red  color  of  the 
blood." 

"  Thirty  years  after  the  above  discovery^  the  entire 
carcass  of  a  mammotli  was  found  by  a  Mr.  Adams  farther 
north.  It  fell  from  a  mass  of  ice,  in  which  it  had  been 
encased,  in  latitude  70°;  and  so  perfectly  had  the  soft 
partfj  of  this  carcass  been  preserved,  that  the  flesh,  as  it 
lay,  was  devoured  by  wolves  and  hears.  The  skeleton 
18  still  in  the  museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  head  retain- 
ing its  integument  and  many  of  the  ligaments  entire. 
The  skin  of  the  animal  was  covered,  firstj  with  black 
bristles,  thicker  than  horse-hair,  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  length  ;  secondly,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  brown 
oolor,  about  four  inches  long;  and  thirdly,  with  wool 
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of  the  same  color  as  the  Lair,  about  an  inch  in  length. 
Of  the  fur,  upwards  of  thirty  pounds'  weight  were  gath- 
ered from  the  wet  sandbank.  The  individual  was  nine 
feet  high,  and  sixteen  feet  long,  without  reckoning  the 
large  curved  tusks  :  a  siae  rarely  surpassed  by  the  large!*t 
living  male  elephants." 

Slmihir  discoveries  were  made  in  1843  by  Middendorf, 
a  Ru-ssian  naturalist,  in  the  same  region,  "One  elephant 
he  found  on  the  Tas,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  with  somo 
parts  of  the  flesh  in  8o  perfect  a  state  that  the  ball  of 
the  eye  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Moscow. 
Another  carcass^  together  with  a  young  individual  of 
the  same  Pix'cics,  waa  met  with  in  the  same  year,  in 
latitude  To'',  with  the  fles^h  dcenyed.  It  was  imbedded, 
in  strata  of  chiy  and  sand,  with  erratic  lilofk?,  fifteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlic  sea.'* 

"  So  fresh  is  the  ivory  of  these  perished  animals 
throughout  Northern  Russia,  that  according  to  Tileeiug, 
thousands  of  fossil  tu^ks  have  h^^n  collected,  and  used 
in  turning;  yet  others  are  etill  collected  and  sold  iii 
great  plenty.  He  declares  liis  Iwlief  that  the  bones  still 
left  in  that  countiy  must  grt^atly  exceed  in  number  tliose 
of  all  the  elephants  now  living  on  the  globe." 

"Remains  of  the  mammoth  biive  l>een  gathered  from 
the  cliffs  of  frozen  mud  and  from  tbe  ice  on  the  east  side 
of  Behring's  Strait«ij  in  Russian  America.  As  the  cUflH 
waste  away  by  the  tlmwing  of  the  Ice,  tusks  and  bones 
fall  out,  and  a  strong  odor  of  animal  matter  is  exhaled 
from  the  mud." 

"  In  186Gj  in  the  flat  country  near  the  mouths  of  tha 
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Yenesei,  between  latitudes  70°  and  75"  north,  many 
skeletons  of  mammoths  were  found  retaining  the  skin 
and  hair.  The  heads  of  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  turned  toward  the  south.  So  late  as  1809-70,  an 
exploring  expedition  was  made  by  Her  von  May  dell, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
to  the  river  Indigiska^  to  examine  some  remains  said 
to  have  been  discovered  there.  The  travellers  found 
the  skin  and  hair  aa  well  as  the  bones  of  the  elephant 
{Elephas  primigenius)  at  two  pointa  on  the  river,  about 
thirty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  Arctic  Sea." 

In  view  of  such  strange  facts,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
How  subsisted  these  great  animals  in  these  barren  and 
severe  northern  latitudes  ?  Or  whence  came  they  there  ? 
To  these  questions  no  answer  that  is  entirely  satisfactory 
perhaps  can  be  returned  at  present.  According  to  Mur- 
chison,  a  constant  elevation  of  this  whole  arctic  region 
has  been  slowly  going  on,  and  as  a  consequence  a  con- 
stant extension  of  the  land  toward  the  north ;  now  both 
these,  according  to  well-known  principles,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  severity  of  the  winters.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  climate  in  former  ages  may 
not  have  been  as  rigon^us  as  it  m  found  at  present.  "  It 
has  also  been  suggested  that,  aa  in  our  own  times,  the 
northern  animals  migrate,  so  the  Siberian  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  may  have  wandered  towards  the  north  in 
Bummer.  The  musk  oxen  annually  desert  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  south,  and  cross  the  sea  upon  the  ice, 
to  graze  from  May  to  Senterabor,  on  the  rich  pasturage 
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of  Melville  lalaud,  in  latitude  75".  The  mammoth  wmy 
in  like  mauner  have  made  excursions,  during  the  warmth 
of  a  northern  summer,  from  the  central  or  temperate 
parts  of  Asia"  to  the  regions  whei'e  their  remains  aix* 
now  found.  And  it  might  often  have  hapj^ened  tliut 
numbers  of  these  animals,  while  grazing  in  narrow 
valleys  or  at  the  base  of  cliSa  along  the  rivers,  were 
overtaken  by  sudden  snow  storms  and  buried  beneath 
huge  drifts?,  where  their  bodies  in  time  would  be  enclosed 
in  &oUd  ice,  and  then  with  the  swelling  Hoods  of  return- 
ing summer  be  floated  down  as  in  icebergs  towards  the 
northern  sea.  **  Or,  a  herd  of  mammoths  returning  from 
their  summer  pastures  in  the  north,  may  have  Ix-cn 
surprised^  white  cro!*sing  some  broad  stream,  l>y  the 
sudden  congelation  of  the  watei's,  M.  Hue,  in  hia  Travels 
through  Tibet,  in  184G,  relates,  that,  after  many  of  hia 
party  had  been  fro^n  to  death,  the  survivors  pitched 
their  tents  on  the  banks  of  Mouroni-Ousson,  and  saw 
from  their  encampment  some  black  shajwless  objectm 
ranged  in  file  across  the  etivanu  Ah  they  advimced 
nearer,  no  change  either  in  form  or  distinctness  wiw 
apparent;  nor  wan  it  till  they  were  quite  close,  thai 
they  recognized  in  them  a  troop  of  the  wild  oxen,  called 
Yak  by  the  Tibetans.  There  were  more  than  fifty  of 
them  encruBted  in  the  ice.  No  doubt  they  had  tried  to 
Hwim  acroes  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  and  had  Ixm'Ii 
unable  to  disengage  themselves.  Their  beautiful  heads, 
surmounted  by  huge  horns,  wx*re  Btill  above  the  mirliiee, 
but  their  bodies  were  held  fast  in  the  ice,  which  waf'  to 
transparent  that  the  position  of  the  imprudent  tx«asti| 
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was  easily  distinguishable ;  tliey  looked  as  if  still  swim- 
mi  ng,  but  the  eagles  and  ravens  had  pecked  out  their 

From  the  study  of  a  variety  of  natural  facts,  geol- 
ogists have  been  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  early 
period  when  the  stone  implements  of  England  and 
France  were  in  use,  these  countries  were  undivided  by 
sea,  and  the  climate  in  them  was  much  colder  than  at 
present,  as  cold,  in  fact,  as  that  which  now  prevails  some 
ten  or  fifteen  degrees  farther  toward  the  north,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  the  localities  in  which  some  of  the  Siberian 
carcasses  have  Ijeen  discovered.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  hair-clad  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
would  find  a  congenial  home  at  that  period  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Thames,  the  Somme  and  the  Seine,  w^hcre 
their  remains  and  the  stone  bammcrs  and  flint  knives 
are  now  found  lying  together. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  argimicnt,  viz.,  that  urged  in 
proof  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  Man  from  the  length  of 
time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  the  extinction  of  the 
mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  cave-boar^  etc.,  whose  bones 
are  found  in  caves  and  drifts  commingled  with  the  tools 
and  relics  of  Man,  Let  the  reader  now  contemplate  the 
pictures  and  images  of  these  animals  left  in  the  cave- 
dwellings  of  mmif — their  artistic  style,  their  lile-Iike 
forms,  their  expressive  attitudes,  and  not  omitting  even 
their  hair-line  shadings;  let  him  consider  the  freshness 
of  the  ivory  tusks  which  abound  along  the  streams  of 


*  Tlie  above  extracts  nre  from  TTit  Principlts  of  Gwlft^,  Chap.  X. 
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Siberin;  let  him  stand  over  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
carcasses  still  wrapped  in  their  shaggy  hides;  k-t  lira 
look  at  living  wolvca  and  foxos  greedily  devouring  them; 
let  him  smell  their  flesh  and  handle  their  long  and 
%voolIy  hair;  let  him  place  his  finger  on  the  eyeball  still 
in  its  socket,  and  trace  the  veins  still  holding  in  coag- 
ulated form  the  blood  that  was  wont  to  course  along 
them,  and  exvarainc  the  half-chewed  pine-leaves  still 
i-emaining  iu  the  cfivities  of  tlicir  teeth — let  the  reader 
do  all  thisj  we  say,  not  forgetting  even  that  they 
have  been  frozen,  and  let  him  judge  for  himself  if  the 
extinction  of  these  great  quadrupeds  will  carry  him  back 
to  any  very  high  antiquity,  or  if  he  must  travel  into  the 
past  to  the  distance  of  from  ieu  to  ticatft/  ihotmrml  ^etirs^ 
!is  is  claimed,  before  he  can  sec  them  browse  and  breed 
and  roam  amoug  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  eatth. 
And  3-et  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  put  forth,  under 
the  name  of  Science,  to  overthrow  the  history  and 
chronology  of  the  Bible  !  Well  might  a  recent  writer  in 
{Uq  Anfhrn/mhfjteui  Itevieic  have  said, — "It  may  almost 
be  asserted  that  every  i*cientific  opinion  is  speculative. 
It  may  Ije  safely  said  that  there  is  no  opinion  current 
among  scientific  men, — not  even  of  tliosc  ojiJnions  whose 
cluim  to  the  title  'principle'  appears  most  unf|UC^tion- 
aljlo, —  that  is  not  essentially  provisionaj^  liable  to 
niodilication  or  even  revolution  under  the  pressure  of 
tHcreawd  knowledge."* 

The  argument  for  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  based 
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Oil  the  coincidence  of  his  relics  with  those  of  extinct 
animals  amounts  to  simply  nothing — since  many  sijccies 
of  animals  whose  first  introduction  dates  much  /ui'tlier 
hick  in  geological  Ume  are  at  present  contempuraneous 
with  man.  Add  to  this,  that  "it  is  every  wliit  m 
natural  and  as  logical  to  infer  the  relative  I'eoenvy  of  these 
now  extinct  animals  because  the  works  of  man  are 
found  with  them,  as  it  is  to  infer  the  antiijuiti/  of  man 
from  the  assumed  greater  age  of  these  animala.  Their 
coincidence  proves  nothing  as  to  remoteness  of  time  in 
man's  history."  * 

What  though  man  was  the  contemporarj'  of  the  mam< 
moth,  cave-bear,  cave-Hon,  woolly  rhinoceros,  etc.,  so 
were  many  other  of  the  present  living  species  of  animals 
their  contemporaries  also ;  and  what  though  tliese  gK&t 
quadrupeds  have  become  extinct  after  the  advent  of 
man,  so  have  several  other  animals  since  their  time 
become  extinct.  The  history  of  the  globe  from  the 
dawn  of  organized  existence  has  beeu  the  history  of  a 
succession  of  animal  creations  and  extinctions.  It  is  the 
general  doom  of  every  species  as  well  as  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  die  at  some  time,  and  dying  is  not  the  work  of 
thousands,  or  even  of  hundreds  of  years :  it  is  an  event 
that  takes  place  in  a  day.  The  hairy  mammoth  and  his 
compeers  had  their  dying  day  prior  perhaps  to  the  time 
of  written  history,  and  other  species  we  know  have  been 
brought  to  their  dying  day  within  the  period  of  history. 
The  Bear  died  out  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  eleventh 


*  Blendwg  LightSi  p.  220. 
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century  of  the  Christian  era;  the  Irish  Elk,  whose 
untlers  stood  ten  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  Reindeer 
uf  Denmark  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  UruSj  first  mentioned  by  Julius  Cjesar,  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  Moa  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Epi- 
ornis  of  Madagascar  within  the  epoch  of  the  traditions 
of  those  Islands;  the  Dodo  and  Bomc  other  birds  of 
Mauritius  in  the  eeventeenth  century;  the  Solitaire  of 
the  island  of  Rodrigues  disappeared  fiomewhat  later ;  and 
the  last  seen  of  the  great  Auk  of  the  Arctic  liegions  was 
in  1844.  Other  ai>ecies  still  are  fast  approaching  the 
day  of  their  extinction.  "  The  Kangaroo  and  the  Emu," 
f-tiys  Lyell,  **are  retrcathig  rapidly  before  the  pTOgress  of 
crtlonixation  in  Australia,  and  it  scarcely  adniita  of  a 
doubt  that  the  general  cultivation  of  that  country  must 
lead  to  the  extirpation  of  both."  The  Beaver  and  Moose 
nud  Bnfl'alo  of  North  America  are  being  crowded  in  a 
fimilar  manner  from  their  ancient  ranges,  and  appear  to 
lie  inevitably  doomed  to  the  eame  fate  at  no  distant 
|K*riod.  Of  the  Aurochs,  that  once  ranged  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  but  few  remain,  and  even  this  rem- 
nant survives  simply  because  protected  by  the  Russian 
Czars  in  the  forest  of  Lithuania. — With  facts  such  as 
these  before  uSj  we  see  that  the  extinction  of  the  mam- 
nioth  and  cave-animals  is  but  one  of  many  similar  events 
tliat  have  taken  place  within  the  human  period,  and  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  verj'  high  antiquity 
which  some  have  claimed  tor  it,  in  their  eager  desire  to 
carry  back  the  origin  uf  our  race  to  a  dateless  post 
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Many  of  tlie  discoYories  of  archaeology  have  beeti 
iiiiluoked  for,  and,  indeed,  quite  surprising,  but  none  of 
tliein  can  be  shown  to  bo  irreconf  liable  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture.  Nothing  that  has  been  observed  in 
the  Peat^bed.s  or  Shell-mounds  of  Denmark ;  no  relic 
drudged  from  the  Lake -dwellings  of  Switzerland  or 
exhumed  from  the  alUivinni  of  the  Mississippi  or  the 
JS'ik' ;  no  fossil  or  implement  brought  to  light  from  the 
caves  of  I5elgiiim  or  Britain,  from  the  basin  of  London, 
or  the  gravel-pits  of  Amienp,  or  the  sepulchres  of  Aurig- 
nac — funiisli  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  jnrxtf^ 
that  wc  are  one  step  further  removed  in  time  from  the 
infancy  of  our  race  than  the  Sacred  History  indicates. 
The  chronology  of  tlie  Bible  Fpans  an  eixich  that  is 
abinidautly  bn>ad  to  comprehend  all  vestiges  yet  dis- 
covered that  either  belong  or  refer  .to  Man  as  a  tenant 
of  the  earth.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  cantioiis 
[ind  trustworthy  geologists.  ^'  I  find  no  traces  of  Man," 
pays  Dr.  F.  Pfaff,  ''with  any  certainty,  further  back  thnn 
the  great  climatic  changes  of  the  Quaternary  Period,  tlio 
most  reliable  of  which  do  not  reach  back  more  than 
5000  to  7000  3'ears  from  the  present  time," — dates  both 
of  which  are  amply  covered  by  the  chronology  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  which  places  the  Deluge  5120  yearp, 
and  the  creation  of  Man  7382  years  from  the  present 
writing. 

As  with  many  discoveries  in  other  fields  of  natural 
science,  so  with  some  of  the  developments  of  archaeology, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  undermine  the  faith  of 
men   in   the  Sacred  Recoixl.     A  few  disconnected   and 
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imperfectly  understood  facts  have  been  hastily  construed 
and  arrogantly  held  up  by  sceptics  as  evidences  against 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  history;  and  with  hcistc  as 
unscientific  as  undevont  these  have  rushed  exultant  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  Christiunity  is  decided ! 
But  as  has  happened  to  others,  so  it  happens  to  these 
now — they  meet  with  their  just  rebuke  in  the  moi'c 
compreliensive  and  correct  views  reached  by  patient  and 
prolonged  investigation.  '*  Now,"  says  Professor  Christ- 
lieb  of  Bonn  Universityj  "sober  investigations  arc,  on 
the  ground  of  careful  observation,  beating  a  retreat,  and 
instead  of  the  favorite  million  of  years  formerly  held  up 
to  the  astonished  public,  are  computing  much  more 
moderate  periods.  The  age  of  the  mammoth,  the  cave- 
bear  and  the  reindeer,  which  scientists^  especially 
Frenchmen,  have  been  trying  to  separate  by  thousaniU 
of  years,  are  now  by  thorough  investigators,  like  Fraas, 
placed  quite  close  together.  And  the  lake  dwellings  too ; 
how  has  their  origin  been  relegated  to  immemorablc 
antiquity  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Biblical 
account  of  man.  And  now  scientists  are  beginning  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  Ijeiiig 
successive  epochs;  so  that  we  may  confidently  assert  tluit 
some  of  these  remains  exteud  back  no  more  tban  a  few 
centuries  beyond  Caesar,  and  hence  are  not  even  older 
than  historical  times.  And  so,  after  all,  the  GOOO  years 
of  the  Bible  are  not  so  utterly  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  remains  of  ancient  civilization.  But  in  what 
hot  haste  were  scientists,  at  the  time,  to  spread  these 
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now  exploded  notions  in  all  kinds  of  Dooular  publica- 
tions." * 

Let  the  Cliristian  not  misa  tlie  lesson  which  experi- 
ence thus  proffers  him ; — that  if  some  unexpected 
development,  or  stfirtling  discovery,  or  crude  hypothesis 
of  science,  seem  for  the  moment  to  oppose  the  plain 
statements  of  Scripture^  he  can  aJ!brd  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  clearer  liglit  that  is  sure  to  come,  in  tlic  calm 
assurance  that  the  foundation  of  God — the  Word  which 
he  hath  given  to  men — standeth  sure ;  andj  that  while 
he  may  be  pained  to  witness  a  man  of  unsanctified  talent 
here  or  there  disposed  in  the  very  presence-chamber  of 
the  Most  High  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  throne,  let  him 
remember  that  "  the  older  and  honored  chiefs  in  natural 
science,"  now,  as  ever,  avow  that  in  pursuing  their 
studies  of  Nature,  whether  among  the  vestiges  of  the 
past  or  the  operations  of  the  present,  they  still  feel  them- 
selves treading 

"Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stflJra, 
That  slope  Uirough  darkness  up  to  God.'* 


*  Paper  read  before  the  B^canffeiical  ^Jtwinw,  at  New  York,  in  1873. 
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The  Deluge  of  Noah 


These  amient  traditions  of  the  Flood,  which  we  find  dispersed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  gloie,  like  the  relics  of  a  vast  shipwreck,  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  philosophical  study  of  our  own  species. — HUMBOLDT. 
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The  charactek.  op  the  Anit-diluvians  :  i.  Moral  aspect  of  the 
Deluge;  2.  Physical  nature  of  the  Deluge;  3.  Extent  of  the 
Deluge;  4.  How  the  Deluge  was  produced;  5.  Where  the  Ark 
rested. 
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The  Deluge  of  Noah- 


'HE  first  Man,  Adam,  as  he  catne  out  of  hia 
Maker's  hands,  was  an  innocent,  holy,  and 
happy  being ;  was,  after  his  kind,  a  perfect 
creature  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 
Sense,  intellect,  ailbctions  and  contscience 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  Divine  Will,  His  was  a  per- 
fectly Bound  mind  in  a  perfectly  Bound  body.  In  all  the 
varied  exercises  of  his  faculties,  in  all  the  emotions  of  bus 
heart,  in  all  his  converse  and  activity,  there  wa»  a  com- 
plete and  faultle&s  conformity  to  the  raind  and  law  of 
God.  And  his  love  to  that  blessed  and  glorious  Being, 
while  it  was  the  governing  principle  of  his  whole  con- 
duct, woa  also  to  him  a  perennial  !>ource  of  the  most 
pure  and  sublime  happine&s.  In  the  image  of  God,  and 
in  his  own  likeness,  was  man  created. 

The  primogenitor  of  the  human  race,  however,  did 
not  long  continue  in  thiB  happy  and  honorable  state. 
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Though  placed  in  "a  garden  of  delights,"  surrounded 
with  everything  that  was  deliciouB  to  the  taste,  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  yet,  in  an  evil  hoiiFj  he  yielded  to 
tcmptntion,  and  put  forth  his  hand  to  pluck  and  cat  the 
fniit  of  the  forbidden  tree.  And  dismal  and  disastrous, 
indeed,  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  this  trans^ 
grosRion.  His  whole  relation  and  intercourse  with  his 
Creator  were  instantly  changed.  He  was  bereaved  of 
the  sweet  presence  and  favor  of  God — dreadful  light 
broke  in  upon  his  soul,  revealing  his  guilt  and  misery — 
the  Divine  voice,  before  tTans|)orting  music,  Ixxame  a 
terror — a  sense  of  alienation,  distrust,  and  fear  invaded 
his  whole  Ijeing — and  a  dreadful  proueness  to  evil  carried 
him  continually  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  both  reason 
and  conscience.  He  had  become  a  fallen  and  sinful 
creature. 

The  direful  effects  of  that  one  transgression  did  not 
terruinate  with  Adam  himself;  Ac  hegai  Ms  children  in 
Ilia  mtm  likeness — in  his  own  fallen,  sinful,  and  mortal 
likeness.  And  tlms  by  the  fall  of  one  all  became  sinners* 
The  contagion  of  sin  affected  all  his  posterity.  Iniquity 
and  crime  spread  and  multiplied  among  them  as  they 
spread  and  multiplied.  Nay,  the  stream  of  corruption 
fluwed  on  with  increased  speed  and  violence  as  increased 
the  human  family  on  the  earth.  Though  the  descrip- 
tions given  us  of  the  earlier  generations  of  our  race  are 
brief  and  general,  yet  they  present  to  us  a  most  dreadful 
and  revolting  picture  of  the  state  of  depravity  and  wick- 
edness to  which  they  came  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
in  their  History.     This  is  the  Divine  record : — 
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And  Qfid  looked  upon  ilie  earthy  and  behold  it  leas  oor- 
ruptj  for  all  flmh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  ilie  earth  : 
God  saw  that  the  tchkednesa  of  man  was  great  in  the  eartA, 
and  t/ud  eteri/  imat/inallon  of  tJie  thomjhts  of  his  heart  tcai 
otdtf  evil  cmitinimllf/:  The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God, 
and  the  earth  tca^  filled  with  violence :  and  it  repented  ths 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  it  grieved 
Him  at  his  heart. 

A  more  comprehensive  summary  of  the  greatness  and 
extent  of  human  wickedness  it  ia  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  than  this.  The  mind  is  left  where  it  must 
fill  up  the  outline  of  this  horrid  picture  with  everything 
that  is  degrading  to  the  human  character;  with  every- 
thing that  is  profligate  ojid  abominable  in  manners  j 
with  everything  that  is  baae,  false,  deceitful,  licentious, 
and  profane ;  and  with  everything  that  is  horrible  and 
destructiv^e  in  war,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  human  family.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
several  particulars  included  in  this  record. 

The  language  employed  is  most  intensive  iu  its  char- 
acter. 1.  God  sawj — observed  a  condition  of  things 
among  men  demanding  his  special  attention.  2.  All 
J^sh; — impiety  and  wickedness  had  Ijecome  universal ; 
it  was  not  mcR'ly  the  majority  of  mankind  that  had 
become  corrupt,  and  given  unlxjunded  scope  to  their 
passions  and  licentiouB  desires,  while  smaller  societies 
were  still  found  fearing  God  and  keeping  His  com- 
mandments, but  all,  all  fimh  had  corrupted  their  ways, 
3.  H^en/  iinaffinafiim  of  the  thoughts  of  maua  heart  m«m 
onfjf  evil  i-ontinually }^-e\ety  invention,  and  every  pur- 
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pose  and  Bcheme  devme<l  both  by  individuals  and  com- 
munities, were  of  a  malevolent  nature ;  the  8])ectaclci» 
of  misery  and  horror  which  the  universal  prevalence  of 
such  principles  and  practices  produced  must  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  describe  or  conceive. 
4.  The  earth  uaa  JiUed  with  violence; — violence  was  the 
order  of  the  day  ;  there  waa  no  safety  for  life  or  property, 
for  reputation,  rights,  or  chastity.  From  this  declara- 
tion we  are  necessarily  led  to  conceive  a  scene  in  which 
universal  anarchy  and  disorder,  devastation  and  wretch- 
edness, everywhere  prevailed ;  the  strong  and  i>owerful 
forcibly  seizing  upon  the  wealth  and  ijossessions  of  the 
weak,  violating  the  persona  of  the  female  sex,  oppressing 
the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  overturning  the 
eiitablished  order  of  families  and  societies,  plundering 
cities,  demolishing  habitations,  desolating  fields  and  vine- 
yards, and  carrying  bloodshed  and  devastation  through 
every  land;  exhibiting  everywhere  a  scene  in  which 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  outrages  of  every  kind,  revelry, 
riot  and  debauchery  of  every  description,  triumphed 
over  every  principle  of  decency  and  virtue.  5.  And  it 
r&jtetifed  the  Lord  that  lie  had  made  man  ujton  the  earth, 
and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart, — a.  figurative,  but  a  most 
affecting  expression,  of  God's  disapprobation  and  abhor- 
rence of  human  conduct;  wortls  that  set  forth,  with 
an  energy  and  impressiveneaa  which  probably  nothing 
purely  literal  could  have  conveyed,  the  exceeding  fiiuful- 
neaa  and  provoking  nature  of  man's  character.  The  race 
had  reached  a  pitch  of  iniquity  that  rendered  correction 
or  reformation  alike  utterly  hopeless.  The  infection  of 
»in  was  passed  all  remedy. 
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Such  was  the  coudition  of  the  world  towards  the 
middle  of  the  age  of  Noah,  and  such  was  the  character 
of  human  society  that  drew  from  the  lips  of  the  Al- 
mighty this  awful  threatening  against  the  whole  earth  : 
**Aiid  the  tford  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  both  man,  and  beast, 
and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them.  Behold  I,  even  I, 
do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy 
all  flesh,  wherein  ia  the  breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven ;  and  everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die. 
But  Noah  fouud  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  To 
this  threatening  God  proved  fearfully  true,  and  executed 
it  with  unmitir^ated  severity  u{x)n  the  whole  human 
family,  and  upon  everything  that  breathed  upon  the 
earth,  save  Noah  and  his  household,  together  with  the 
animalR  he  was  directed  to  take  with  him  into  the  ark 
to  preserve  them  alive,  in  order  to  restock  the  world. 
"  In  the  six  liundredth  j^ear  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second 
month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  same  day 
were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  watem 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ;  and  all  the  high 
hills,  tiittt  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prex'ail ;  and  the 
mountains  were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved 
ujMjn  the  eartli,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  ci*eepeth  upon  the 
earth,  and  every  man :  all  in  wliose  nostrils  was  the 
breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died. 
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Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him 
in  the  ark." 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  the  most  terrible 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  our  world  since  it  has  been 
inhabited  by  man — an  event  so  appulling  that  it  so 
Htrongly  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  race  that  it 
has  never  been  forgotten,  but  has  lived  and  floated  down 
through  the  ages,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  branches  of  the  liuman  family.  The 
mythologies  and  histories  of  all  the  ancient  natiouis  are 
full  of  the  remembrances  of  it.  It  is  described  in  the 
Btories  of  the  Greeks  and  sung  in  the  verses  of  the  Latins. 
Its  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Parsee,  the  Brahmin^  and  the  MahomedaDj  and  has  been 
assigned  a  place  in  the  Legend  of  the  Scandinavian  and 
in  the  mythic  records  of  the  Chinaman.  Its  symbols 
arc  found  stamped  on  the  coins  of  ancient  Greece,  may 
bo  traced  amid  the  hoary  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  recog- 
nized in  the  sculptured  caves  of  Hindoostau,  and  detected 
even  in  the  pictured  writings  of  Mexico.  In  Cuba  and 
Tahiti,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  on  the  pampas  of 
Brazil,  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  in  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  traveller  has  met  with  traces  or  tradi- 
tions of  the  FlotKl,  the  Ark,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
Favored  Few,  "  The  tradition  of  the  Flood,"  says  Hugh 
Millorj  "  may  be  properly  regarded  as  universal,  seeing 
there  is  scarcely  any  considerable  race  of  man  among 
which,  in  pome  of  its  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  found."  And 
Hnmljoldt  speaking  of  this  fact  says, — "These  ancient 
traditions  of  the  human  xace,  which  we  find  dispersed 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  tha  globe,  like  the  relics  of  a 
vast  shipwreck,  are  highly  iuterestiug  in  the  philosoph- 
ical study  of  our  own  epecies.  How  many  diflerent 
tongues,  belonging  to  branches  that  appear  totally  tils' 
tinct,  transmit  to  us  the  same  facts.  The  traditions 
concerning  races  that  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
renewal  of  nature,  scarcely  vary  in  reality,  though  every 
nation  gtvea  them  a  local  coloring.  In  the  great  conti- 
nents, as  in  the  smallest  inlands  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  it 
is  always  on  the  loftiest  and  nearest  mountain  that  the 
remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  Baved;  and  thia 
event  appears  the  more  recent  in  proportion  as  the 
nations  are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they 
have  of  their  own  existence  has  no  very  remote  date." 
So  long  as  the  descendants  of  Noah  remained  together  in 
one  region,  the  etory  of  the  Deluge  would  he  one  and  the 
same  among  all.  But  as  tht^y  multiplied  and  became 
dispersed  the  account  which  the  difiereut  tribea  carried 
with  them  would  unavoidably  grow  more  or  less 
blurred,  and  in  time  more  or  less  distorted,  as  affected 
by  the  events  of  their  own  liistory,  and  by  the  leatures 
of  their  respective  Iwalities,  till,  though  retaining  the 
main  factd,  it  ai^snmed  the  varied  forms  and  colorings  iu 
which  we  now  find  it  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
globe.  In  these  wide-spread  but  wonderfully  concur- 
rent traditions,  therefore,  we  have  a  remarkable  corrolx>- 
ration  of  the  sacred  history;  for  on  no  other  ground  can 
we  rationally  or  credibly  account  for  them,  than  that 
they  have  bad  their  origin  in  one  and  the  tsame  event — 
the  Del  use  of  the  Bible. 
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1.  Mmvl  aap&ii  of  the  Deluge, — ^The  Scripture  history 
represents  the  Delugo  9»  a  judgment  wjHoted  hi/  God  ; — 
"  Behold  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the 
earth."  In  this  particular,  also,  the  Bible  is  singularly 
corroborated  bj  the  ancient  traditions.  The  historic 
and  traditionary  proof  of  the  Noahian  Deluge  is  so  cleaic 
and  conclusive,  that  th:;  very  enemies  of  Scripture  have 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  force.  M.  Bon6,  for 
example,  an  eminent  writer  and  scoiTer  of  the  French 
school,  has  said,  *'  I  shall  be  vexed  to  be  thought  stupid 
enough  to  deny  that  an  inundation  or  catastrophe  has 
taken  place  in  the  world,  or  rather  ih  the  region  inhab* 
ited  by  the  antediluvians.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  as 
really  a  fact  in  history  as  the  reign  of  Caesar  at  Rome," 
But  there  are  those  who  cannot  receive  this  statemcntj 
and  who  choose  rather  to  reject  the  whole  Bible  account 
than  to  believe  that  the  all-wise  and  righteous  Creator 
could  have  thus  by  one  fearful  swoop  destroyed  a  whole 
world's  population.  They  maintain  that  whatever  of 
Flood  might  have  taken  place,  it  was  the  result  of  mere 
natural  causes,  the  hand  of  God  was  not  in  it,  and  the 
Great  Father  of  all  ia  not  to  be  charged  with  the  cruelty 
of  thus  destroying  an  entire  race  of  beings.  It  is  to  be 
adniittedj  indeed,  that  the  mind  cannot  but  recoil  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  such  an  immense  ma.s.s  of  life  and 
intelligence  being  thus  in  a  moment  swept  into  eternity! 
But  human  feelings  and  human  reason  are  not  competent 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  wisdom  or  rectitude  of  a 
dispensation  such  as  this.  We  are  incapable  of  rightly 
estimating   either   its   antecedents  or   its  consequents. 
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God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  neither  are  his 
wajB  as  our  ways.  The  Father  and  Ruler  of  all  must 
ever  have  contemplated  the  welfare^  not  of  one  genera- 
tion only — not  of  that  one  generation  alone  on  which  a 
fate  so  awful  descended — but  of  all  the  countless  genera- 
tions of  men  to  the  end  of  time.  His  wisdom  and 
rectitude  and  love  consulted,  indeed,  the  interests  of  each 
individual,  but  of  each  individual  in  his  connection  with 
the  great  whole.  Without  departing  from  justice  and 
without  failing  in  kindness,  even  to  one,  God  must  ever 
have  consulted  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  race. 
Merc  forbearance^  mere  love  to  one  man,  himself  only 
considered,  might  have  proved  the  deepest  injury  to 
multitudes;  mere  forbearance,  mere  love  to  a  single 
generation,  itself  only  considered,  might  have  proved 
the  deepest  injury  to  countless  generations  to  come. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  times  immediately  preceding 
the  DelugOj  the  condition  of  the  world  was  one  of 
deep  and  widespread  degeneracy.  In  spite  of  all  the 
Divine  wanungs  and  Divine  forbearance  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  man- 
kind waxed  worse  and  worse,  until  they  finally  reached 
a  pitch  of  corruption  and  iniquity  past  all  hope  of 
reformation.  And  if  men,  descending  fram  a  pure  origin 
such  as  Adam  was  by  creation,  had  thus  degenerated, 
and  sin  had  spread  it«  ravages  so  wide  and  so  far  and  so 
deep — tlie  result  must  have  been  terrible  beyond  concep- 
tion, if  the  race,  an  it  thn\  had  become,  had  been  guflered 
to  perpetuate  and  propagate  itself.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
act  of  mercy  no  less  than  of  jttMice  to  arrest  the  onflow 
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of  the  pestileDtial  deluge  of  corruption  by  a  deluge  of 
waters.  Suddenly^  awfully,  the  fouutain  was  stopped 
from  which  the  polluted  stream  of  human  life  issued ; 
and  from  a  new  source,  aud  that  comparatively  pure,  the 
future  generations  of  men  were  appointed  to  spring  forth. 
Dark  and  terrible  as  was  the  diluvial  storm  that  swept 
over  the  fiice  of  our  world,  as  we  look  back  aud  thought- 
fully gaze  upon  it,  we  behold  shooting  through  it,  ever 
and  again,  gleams  of  light  and  mercyj  that  constrain  us 
to  believe  that  all  was  appointed  and  controlled  by  all- 
comprehending  wisdom,  and  by  benevolence  which  can- 
not change  nor  be  defeated  of  its  end.  The  deluge  was 
indeed  empbatically  an  act  of  judgment — ^yet  not  of  this 
alone,  but  of  mercy  also.  In  its  first  and  prominent 
aspect,  it  was  an  appalling  judgment;  in  its  second  and 
consequent  bearing,  it  was  designed  to  benefit  the  world's 
population  to  the  end  of  time.  This  act  of  Divine 
judgment,  like  a  massive  and  lofty  column,  which  all 
mankind  thereafter  might  see,  rises  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  epoch  of  human  history;  and  upon  it 
is  written  the  warning,  in  letters  which  all  the  world 
may  read, — The  Lokd   reignetu,  let  all  the   people 

TREMBLE  ;  LET  THE  WHOLE  EARTH  STAND  IN  AWE  OF  HlV, 

2.  Phyalcal  character  of  the  Deluge. — Tbere  are  those 
who  withhold  Aiith  in  the  Bible  history  of  the  Deluge  on 
the  groand  that  no  visible  trace  or  evidence  of  such  a. 
catastrophe  has  been  diBcovered  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
— ^the  fossil  shells,  animals  and  vegetables  and  even  the 
superficial  drifts  and  deposits,  that  were  once  regarded 
as  such  evidence,  being  now  proved  to  be  vastly  older 
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than  the  age  of  Noah,  On  this  point  geologists,  we 
believe,  are  now  agreed ;  still,  traces  of  the  Flood  niaj 
remain^  though  none  as  yet  have  been  detected,  and 
they  may  not  even  be  distinguishable.  ''*Tho  simple 
narrative  of  Moaes,"  says  Dr.  Fleming,  "permits  me  to 
believe  that  the  waters  i*£>«e  upon  ili€  earth  by  degrees  and 
r^urmd  by  degrees;  that  the  Flood  exhibited  no  violent 
impetuosity,  neither  displacing  the  soil,  nor  the  vegetable 
tribes  which  it  supported,  nor  rendering  the  ground  unfit 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  With  this  conviction  in 
my  mind,  I  am  not  prepared  to  witness  m  nature  any 
remaining  marks  of  the  catastrophe  j  and  I  feel  my 
respect  for  the  authority  of  Revelation  lieightened  when 
I  Bee  on  the  present  surface  no  memorials  of  the  event."  * 
In  this  view  both  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Dr.  Macculloch 
eubstantially  concur.  And  Dr.  Buckland,  speaking  on 
this  subject,  saysj  '*  It  has  been  justly  argued,  that  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge  are 
described  to  have  been  gradual  and  of  short  duration, 
they  would  have  produced  comparatively  little  change  on 
the  surface  of  the  country  they  overflowed. *'-|-  Allowing 
that  these  great  geologists  have  even  carried  their  idea 
of  the  Flood's  traiuftdUity  a  trifle  too  far,  and  "admitting 
that  the  scriptural  account  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
not  a  little  of  violence  and  tumultuous  action  attended 
that  event,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  effects  could  he 
distinguished  thousands  of  yean*  afterwards.  Currents 
of  water  cuuld   have  aflected  only  the  surface  of  the 

*  See  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  Vol.  W,  pp.  214,  215. 
t  BritJijevaUr  Tteatusi,  p.  19. 
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globe,  and  their  effecte  would  be  similar  to  those  now 
produced  by  rivers  and  floods.  Yet  as  they  would  be 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  and  not  so  much  cou fined 
aB  rivers  to  a  particular  channel,  they  would  be  less 
Btriking,  and  sooner  obliterated.  They  would  consist 
principally  in  the  removal  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  abrasion  of  the  harder  parts.  But  similar 
processes  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Deluge, 
almost  everywhere ;  and  whether  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  diluvial  from 
alluvial  action^  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  tho 
traces  of  Noah's  Flood  might  be  all  obliterated.  If 
they  are  all  gone,  then  the  fact  argues  nothing  against 
the  scriptural  account."*  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
testimony  of  the  able  Dr.  King  of  Glasgow :  "  Though 
masses  of  detritus  were  accumulated  in  particular  local- 
ities, and  the  distribution  of  hills  and  valleys  were 
somewhat  changed,  who,  after  the  lapse  of  very  many 
centuries,  could  certainly  discriminate  these  effects  from 
those  of  preceding  or  subsequent  agencies  ?  If  a  river 
overflow  its  banks,  or  a  lake  burst  its  barriers,  we  see 
sad  ravages  committed  over  the  adjacent  region.  But 
next  year  they  are  less  visible.  In  a  few  years  the 
action  of  the  elements  has  further  modified  their  obvioue^ 
ness ;  and  when  centuries  slmll  have  elapsed,  how  shall 
they  be  certainly  recognized  ?  "f  Although  no  traces  of 
the  diluvial  waters,  therefore,  should  remain  in  any  cer- 
tain or  discernible  forms,  the  fact,  by  the  showing  of  our 

*  Professor  Hitchcock,  BMe  Itepos.^  Vol.  10,  p.  8S4. 
t  Principles  of  Geology  Explained,  p.  67. 
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ablest  geologista,  would  prove  nothing  against  the  Bible 
record. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  developments  of  geology  do 
demonstrate  that  the  occurrence  of  a  deluge  is  quite 
possible  and  entirely  credible.  Infidels  were  wont  to 
atgue  that  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  overflow  the  land — and,  in  fact^  that  ocean 
must  be  heaped  upon  ocean  to  do  so.  But  this  bold  and 
seemingly  decitjive  objection  against  the  Mosaic  Deluge, 
like  many  others,  has  vanished  before  the  progress  of 
Bcience.  It  is  now  proved,  and  conceded  by  every  intel- 
ligent man,  that  any  region,  however  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  may,  by  subsidence  of  that  region,  be 
laid  beneath  itM  waters;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  once  and  again 
been  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  In  the  cretacmus  or  chnlh 
jyerml^  Europe  was  but  an  archipelago,  by  far  the  larger 
pro]K)rtion  of  ita  present  area  being  submerged,  as  was 
also  that  of  Asia,  while  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Himalayas  did  but  just  lift  their  tops  aljove  the  general 
level  of  the  waters.  And  since  that  period,  the  British 
Inlands  have  been  upheaved  and  submerged  again  and 
again ;  of  the  latter  of  theae  changes  Professor  Huxley 
gives  the  following  graphic  description — he  is  speaking 
of  the  geological  formations  exhibited  on  the  eastern 
coa.st  of  England : 

"At  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on  tiie  coast  of 
Norfolk,  Cix>mer,  you  will  sec  the  boulder  clay  forming  a 
vast  mass,  which  lies  upon  the  chalk,  and  mu^t  con- 
sequently have  come  into  existence  after  it.     Interposed 
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between  the  chalk  and  the  drift  is  a  comparatively 
insigriilicant  layer,  containing  vegetable  matter.  But 
that  layer  tells  a  wonderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps 
of  trees  standing  as  they  grew.  Fir  trees  are  there  with 
their  cones,  and  hazel  bushes  with  their  nuts;  there 
Btand  the  stools  of  oak  and  yew  treeSj  beeches  and 
alders.     Hence  this  stratum  is  appropriately  called  the 

*  forest  bed.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have 
been  upheaved  and  converted  into  dry  land,  before  the 
timber  trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As  the  bolls  of  Borae  of 
these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  it  is 
no  less  clear  that  the  dry  land  thus  formed  remained  in 
the  same  condition  for  long  ages.  And  not  only  do  the 
remainB  of  stately  oaks  and  well-grown  fire  testify  to  the 
duration  of  this  condition  of  things,  but  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  same  eflect  is  afforded  by  the  abundant 
remains  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and 
other  great  wild  beasts.  When  you  look  at  a  collection 
of  such  remains,  and  Ix^think  you  that  these  elephantine 
bones  did  veritably  carry  their  owners  about,  and  these 
great  grinders  crunch,  in  the  dark  woods  of  which  the 

*  forest-bed '  is  now  the  only  trace,  it  is  imix)ssible  not  to 
feel  that  they  are  as  good  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  time 
as  the  annual  rings  of  the  tree-stumps, 

"  Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of  cliffs  at 
Cromer,  and  whoso  runs  may  read  it.  It  tells  us,  with 
an  authority  that  cannot  be  impeached,  that  the  ancient 
sea^bed  of  the  chalk  sea  was  raised  up,  and  remained  dry 
land,  until  it  was  covered  with  forest,  stocked  with  the 
great  game  whose  spoils  have  rejoiced  your  geologists. 
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How  long  it  remained  in  that  condition  cannot  lie  said  j 
but  *the  whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenges'  in  those 
days  as  in  these.  The  dry  land,  with  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived  elephants^  hidden  away 
among  the  gnarled  roota  and  dry  leaves  of  its  ancient 
trees,  sank  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  icy  sea,  wliich 
covered  it  with  huj^e  masses  of  drift  and  boulder  clay. 
Sea-bctists,  Buch  as  the  walrus,  now  restricted  to  the 
extreme  north,  paddled  about  where  birda  had  twittered 
among  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  fir  trees.  How  long  this 
state  of  thi'>gs  endured  we  know  not,  but  at  length  it 
came  to  an  end*  The  upheaved  glacial  mud  hardened 
into  the  soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests  grew  once 
more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced  the  reindeer  and 
the  elephant;  and  at  length  what  we  call  the  history  of 
England  dawned/'* 

Even  within  the  periods  of  history  vast  submergcnoes 
and  deluges  have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  As  late  as  1819,  there  was  a  pudden  subsidence 
of  the  ground  about  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and  the  sea 
flowed  in  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  that  river,  as  if  "  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  been  opened."  and  in  a 
few  hours  converted  a  tract  of  country  2000  square 
miles  in  area,  into  an  inland  sea,  on  the  bosom  of  which 
the  only  visible  object  that  remained  was  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  the  Fort  of  Sindree,  wliich  had  been  over- 
whelmed. 

In  ishurt,  geology  has  ehoiivn  that  deluges  are  a  part  of 
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the  course  of -wiature.  And  this  being  admitted,  for  no 
one  now  denies  it,  all  tbat  tlie  record  of  Moses  requires 
us  to  believe  is,  that  God,  in  the  particular  instance  of 
Noah's  Flood,  employed  in  a  very  signal  manner  his 
natural  and  usual  administration  to  accomplish  a  moral 
end,  namely,  to  arrest  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
to  give  the  Race  a  second  trial. 

3.  Extent  of  the  Deluge, — The  Scripture  history  has 
been  commonly  understood  to  teach  that  the  deluge  was 
univermd^  that  is,  that  its  waters  covered  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  of  all  its  air-breathing  animals 
those  only  survived  that  were  preserved  in  the  ark.  To 
this  view,  or  interpretation  of  the  inspired  record,  the 
recent  investigations  of  science  present  several  diffi- 
cultiesj  and  difficulties  so  grave  that  not  a  few,  equally 
distinguished  for  their  scientific  knowledge  and  their 
devotion  to  the  Bible,  now  hold  that,  while  the  deluge 
was  universal  ns  to  mankind,  it  could  not  have  been 
literally  universal  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  j  in  other 
words,  they  hold  that  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the  whole 
region  inhabited  by  men,  and  carried  them  all  away, 
save  Noah  and  his  family,  but  that  other  and  extended 
regions  remained  unvisited  by  this  groat  catastrophe, 
and  whatever  of  animal  populations  they  might  have 
had  wei-e  left  unharmed  by  it.  Let  us,  then,  look  at 
the  difficulties  that  are  regarded  as  Ircing  opposed  to 
the  commonly  received  opinion  of  the  lunversal  sub- 
mergence of  the  globe,  and  the  universal  destruction 
of  its  breathing  animals,  save  those  preserved  iu 
the  ark. 
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The  first  difficulty  is  founded  on  the  size  of  the  ark. 
It  is  held  tt>  be  demonstrable  that  that  vessel  was  not  of 
Bufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  a  male  and  a  female 
of  each  of  all  the  various  speciea  now  found  living  on  the 
earth,  with  the  additional  "clean  animals/*  together  with 
food  sufficient  for  all  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  and  a 
half.  This  conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  two 
things,  the  dimenmma  of  the  ark,  and  the  number  of 
animul  species. 

The  arkj  we  are  told^  was  300  cubits  in  length,  50 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  30  cubits  in  height.  Taking  the 
length  of  the  cubit,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Greaves  from 
the  measurements  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  to  be  21iV<re 
inches,  then  the  ark  must  have  been  (omitting  fractions) 
547  feet  long,  91  feet  wide,  and  54  feet  deep.  This  is 
very  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  man-of-war  of 
the  pru^nt  day.  The  Great  Eastern,  however,  is  both 
longer  and  deeper,  while  it  is  but  a  little  narrower,  being 
680  feet  long  (G91  on  deck),  83  feet  in  breadth,  ijB  feet 
in  depth.  In  form,  the  ark  appears  to  have  been  an 
oblong  bos,  and  waa  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
a  ship,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  either  mast,  or 
sail,  or  rudder,  being  designed  simply  to  float  upon  the 
water. 

Ja-I  us  now  glance  at  the  number  of  speciea  of  air- 
breathing  animals  known  to  exist  at  tlie  present  time, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  ark,  if  the  globe  was 
totally  sul^jjjperged.  These  according  to  the  most  recent 
enumera^u  to  which  the  writer  has  access  stand  aa 

follows  r 
as 
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Quadnimana  (four-haiided  animals) Ku 

Marauiiialia  (poucbed  auimals) \2Z 

KttentHta  (tooUileaa  animals) 28 

Pachydermutit  (Uiick-skiDned  animalu) . .  30 

Terrestriat  carnivom  (flesh-catitig  animals)  —                  ■  SU 

Rotleiitia  (gnawing aiiimiils)... .-, 604 

KumlQantla  (cud'CUewing  animalB)  > .  189 

Btnia .  62t>6 

BeiJtilea .  M2. 
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Aa  the  animals  which  entered  the  ark  went  in  by 
pairSy  the  male  and  his  female,  thig  number  ib,  of  coiin»e, 
t<.»  be  doubled,  which  gives  us  17,132  iudividuaLs. 

This  product  again  is  to  be  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tional numlier  of  dean  animals  that  wore  taken  in. 
These  we  read  went  into  tije  ark  "  by  sevens ;"  that  ia, 
as  some  understand,  by  seven  pairs ;  or  as  others  inter- 
pret the  words,  by  seven  individuals;  let  ua  admit  that 
it  wa3  this  latter  and  lesser  number,  which  would  give 
us  live  extra  individuals  for  every  clean  species.  Now 
what  the  exact  num]>er  of  clean  species  might  have  been, 
we  are  not  able  to  state  positively;  but  we  know  ibat, 
according  to  the  Monaic  test,  all  sheep,  oxen,  goat»,  deer, 
and  antelopes  were  clean,  and  of  these  altogether  thero 
are  known  not  less  than  1C6  species ;  which^  mulUpHed 
by  five,  give  us  830  individuals,  to  be  added  t"  '< 
above  number,  which  make  an  aggregate  of  17,.'!.^ 
breathing  animuls.  . 

Tu  all  these  must  further  be  added  at  l^t  ,550,000 
•qtecies,  or  more  than  a  milUoti  individuals  flHusects  uf 
all  sortfi,  which,  though  but  diminutive  beings,  yet  being 
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60  numerous,  would  require  considerable  space  for  their 
suitable  accommodation. 

With  all  the  above  we  must  take  into  our  calculatiou 
the  room  necessary  to  stow  away  in  an  accessible  manner 
the  diverse  kinds  of  food  and  in  sufficient  amounts,  for 
a  whole  year,  and  water  for  all.  It  would  be  perhaps  a 
low  estimate  that,  taken  together,  each  animal  would 
in  this  length  of  time  consume  four  times  its  own  bulk ; 
ruminants  doubtless  would  require  much  more,  though 
compressed  into  the  least  possible  space. 

Now  it  is  askcdf  if  it  be  credible  that  an  ark  of  the 
above  dimensions  was  adequate  to  accommodate  this  im- 
mense number  of  animals,  together  >vith  the  amount  of 
food  necessary  for  their  sustenance  ?  and,  if  all  these  and 
the  food  they  required  had  been  crowded  into  one  vessel, 
was  it  possible  for  eight  individuals  (supposing  Noahn 
whole  family  to  Ije  engaged)  to  daily  feed  and  water 
and  take  the  necessary  care  of  euch  a  vast  multitude  of 
living  creatures? 

But  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark  is  but  one  of  the 
many  difTiculties  believed  to  stand  opposed  to  the  bypo- 
thesia  of  a  universal  deluge.  It  is  further  urged  against 
this  supposition  that,  though  the  ark  had  been  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  receive  all  these  animals  with  their 
food,  they  could  not  by  their  natural  constitutions  have, 
lived  there  for  a  whclo  year,  in  one  and  the  same 
temperature.  It  is  said  that  if  tropical  animals,  or 
animals  ^m  the  polar  regions,  were  to  be  removed 
to  eith«  of  the  temperate  zones,  neither  of  them  could 
Burvive  for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  in  the  crowded 
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ark.  "All  land  aiumalSj"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  ''having 
their  geographical  regions,  to  which  their  constitutional 
natures  are  congenial, — many  of  them  being  unable  to 
live  in  any  other  Bituation,— we  cannot  represent  to 
ourselves  the  idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one  small 
Bpot  from  the  polar  regions,  the  torrid  zone,  and  all  tlie 
other  climates  of  Asiii,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America, 
Australia,  and  the  thousands  of  islands, — their  preserva- 
tion and  provision,  and  the  final  disposal  of  them, — 
without  bringing  up  the  idea  of  miracles  more  istapendoiia 
than  any  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture," 

It  is  argued  against  the  universality  of  the  dclnge 
that,  as  the  water  in  that  case  would  have  been  mainly 
that  of  the  briny  ocean,  all  living  things  inhabiting  fresh 
water  would  have  been  destroyed.  Salt  water  would 
have  speedily  proved  fatal  to  them.  "  The  fresh-water 
fijihes,  molluscs,  Crustacea  and  ?.oopliites,*'  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  could  he  kept  alive  in  a  univcrt^al  deluge  only 
by  miraculous  means." 

A  similar  objection  to  the  complete  submergence  of 
the  whole  globe  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  creation- 
"■  Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  species  of  known  plants, 
few  indeed,"  says  the  writer  last  quoted,  *^  would  survive 
Hubmersion  for  a  twelvemonth ;  nor  would  the  seeds  of 
,in<iwt  of  the  others  fare  bettor  than  the  plants  themselves. 
There  arc  certain  hardy  seeds  that  in  favorable  circum- 
gtimces  maintaiu  their  vitality  for  ages;  but  such  is  not 
the  general  character  of  seeds.  M  ««*  not  too  much  to 
hold  that,  without         ml  mirfl^f  %X  three-fourths 

of  the  terrestria  n  t  \  would  have 
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perished  in  a  universal  deluge  that  covered  over  the  dry 
land  fur  a  year.  Assuredly  the  various  vegetable  centres 
or  regions— estimated  by  Kchouw  at  twentv-fiv^e — bear 
witness  to  no  such  catastrophe.  Still  distinct  and  un- 
broken, aa  of  old,  either  no  effacing  flood  has  passed  over 
them  J  or  they  were  shielded  from  its  effects  at  an  ex- 
pense of  miracle  many  times  more  considerable  than  thfit 
at  which  the  Jews  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  and  pre- 
serv^ed  amid  the  nations,  or  Christianity  itself  was  ulti- 
mately established.'* 

Again,  it  is  argued  against  a  universal  deluge,  that 
there  are  certain  classes  of  animals  whose  habitations 
have  been  confined,  through  all  tlse  ages  of  their  ex- 
istence, to  certain  fixed  parts  of  the  globe,  from  whence 
they  could  not  have  been  brought  to  the  ark,  nor  again 
restored  from  the  ark  to  those  parts,  where  they  are 
etiU  found,  unless  they  had  been  transported  to  and  fro 
by  a  miracle.  For  example.  South  America  has  a  clns-3 
of  quadnnjeds  pct'uliar  to  itself^ — the  puma,  the  jaguar^ 
the  tapir,  the  cabiai,  the  llama,  the  vicuna,  the  sloths, 
the  arniadilios,  the  opossums,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
sapajous; — none  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa  j  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
ever  did  live  on  either  of  these  continents;  South 
America  is  and  always  has  been  their  exclusive  home  j 
there  their  respective  predecessors  existed  at  the  lime  of 
the  deluge,  and,  as  their  ftjs^ils  are  believed  to  prove,  long, 
long  ages  before  that  event.  The  same  thing  in  true  of 
Australia;  this  vast  island  also  has  its  own  peculiar  class 
of  animals,  and  very  peculiar  Ihey  are; — the  various 
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fipecies  of  kangaroo,  phaacalomjs,  daByurus,  and  pera- 
meles,  the  flying  phalange I's,  the  ornithorynchi,  and 
ecludiicc,  are  animalB  which j  when  first  discovered,  aston- 
i^lied  naturalists  by  the  strangeness  of  their  conforma- 
tions and  proportions,  and  utterly  perplexed  them  for  a 
time  as  to  where  in  the  vast  system  of  animated  beings 
they  belonged; — this  island  ia  the  exclusive  abode  of 
these  anima^  and,  as  is  believed,  has  been  from  the 
day  of  their  creation.  New  Zealand^  likewise,  when 
discovered,  was  found  to  possess  fauna  peculiar  to  itself; 
—its  remarkable  species  of  rats  and  lizards,  and  its 
various  birds  that  are  so  ill  provided  with  wings  that 
they  can  only  run  along  the  ground; — and  here  their 
ancestries  of  the  same  peculiar  generic  characters  lived 
and  died,  whose  relics  have  remained  locked  up  in  the 
soils  and  caves  through  ages  that  cannot  now  be  num- 
bered. Now,  it  is  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile 
such  facts  with  tlie  supposition  of  a  universal  deluge? 
If  these  were  all  in  the  ark,  as  they  must  have  been  if 
the  wliole  earth  was  submerged,  they  could  have  been 
brought  thither,  and  could  have  been  returned  to  their 
native  homes,  where  now  found,  only  "■  at  an  enormous 
exi>ense  of  miracles/'  To  say  nothing  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  were  gathered  into  the  ark,  when  the  deluge 
had  passed  awaj^  the  sloths  and  armadillos,  little  fitted 
by  nature  for  long  journeys,  much  less  for  long  voyages, 
would  have  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  to  their 
homes  in  the  soutliem  regions  of  America ;  the  kangaroo 
and  wombat  to  their  forests  and  prairies  in  the  insulated 
continent  of  Australia;    and  the   New  Zealand  heavy- 
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flying  quail  and  wingless  wood-hen  to  those  remote 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  no  way,  that  we  can  see, 
could  this  have  been  ticoomplished  save  by  miracle. 

Once  more,  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  watm^B  of  the  deluge  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
eomiection  with  the  Insect  population  of  the  globe.  Thia 
will  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  great  Scotch 
geologist:  *•  Uow  extraordinary  an  amount  of  miracle 
would  it  not  require  to  bring  them  all  together  into  any 
one  centre,  or  to  preserve  them  there  1  Many  of  them, 
like  the  myriapoda  and  the  thysanura,  have  no  wings, 
and  but  feeble  locomotive  powers ;  many  of  them,  such 
as  the  ephemera  and  the  male  ants^  live  after  they  have 
got  their  wings  only  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days ; 
and  there  are  myriads  of  them  that  can  live  upon  but 
single  plants  that  grow  in  very  limited  botanic  centres. 
Even  supposing  them  all  brought  into  the  ark  by  miracle 
as  t^Qfj^^  what  multitudes  of  them  would  not,  without  the 
exertion  of  a  further  miracle,  require  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  proper  habitats  as  wingless  grubs,  or  as  inaecta 
restricted  by  nature  to  a  few  days  of  life!  Or,  supposing 
the  eggs  all  left  in  their  several  localities  to  lie  under 
the  water  for  a  twelvemonth  amid  mud  and  dijbris, — 
though  certain  of  the  hardier  kinds  might  survive  such 
treatment,  by  miracle  alone  could  the  preponderating 
majority  of  the  class  be  preserved." 

Such  are  some  of  the  dilHcuItics  that  present  them- 
selves against  that  interprefatum  of  the  Scriptures  which 
makes  the  deluge  universal ;  and  it  must  l)e  admitted, 
we  thinkj  that  they  are  difficulties  of  euch  a  naturu  that 
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miracles  alone  could  overcome  them.  Here  then  Tve  are 
brought  to  one  of  two  alternatives;  either  we  must 
believe  that  all  these  unrecorded  miracles  were  actually 
performed;  or,  we  must  concede  that  the  deluge  was 
universal  only  in  reference  +o  mankind^  and  not  to 
the  entire  globe  of  the  earth.  Let  us  consider  both 
alternatives. 

First,  we  look  at  the  miraculous  eide.  Dws  the 
sacred  narrative  state,  or  does  it  imply  that  such  a  vast 
and  diversified  number  of  miniclcs  took  place?  Or,  i» 
the  tenor  of  the  language  such  that  we  are  warranted 
by  any  fair  and  legitimate  rule  of  interpretation  to  infer 
that  they  were  actually  performed  \  We  are  constrained 
to  answer,  No.  On  the  contrary,  miraculous  power  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  sparingly.  While  the 
deluge  was  of  God's  appointment,  and  while  his  wisdom 
nnd  omnipotcQce  presided  over  all,  yet  there  was  no 
needless  display  or  expenditure  of  Divine  power.  What- 
ever Noah  was  able  to  accomplish  for  the  preservation 
of  himself  and  family,  he  was  required  to  do ;  and  what- 
ever natural  agencies  were  adequate  to  effect  in  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  purpose,  they  were  employed 
for  that  end.  God  did  not  provide  an  ark,  but  Noah 
was  commanded  to  build  one.  God  did  not  by  his  im- 
mediate power  retain  the  creatures  within  it,  each  in 
its  jiropcr  place,  but  Noah  was  directed  to  partition  the 
ark  into  rooms  or  "nests"  for  them  according  to  their 
natures  and  necessities.  God  did  not  feed  and  sustain 
them  by  a  miracle,  but  Noah  was  bidden  to  gather  all 
kinds  of  food  for  them.     God  did  not  suspend  their 
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physiological  functions  so  that  they  could  dispense  with 
light  and  air»  but  instructed  Noah  to  iinisli  the  ark 
above  in  an  aperture,  or  window,  extending  its  whole 
length  so  as  to  provide  both.  And  in  the  production 
of  the  Flood  itself  we  see  natural  elements  and  agencies, 
working  according  to  their  established  laws,  employed 
from  its  beginning  to  its  close; — the  rain  doscendedj  the 
waters  issuing  from  their  natural  receptacles,  their 
gradual  subsidence,  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  the  evap^ 
oration  and  drying  up  of  the  ground.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  deluge  was  brought  about  soUhj  by  natural 
causes — the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  undoubtedly  were 
concerned  in  it — ^but  what  we  desire  the  reader  to  notice 
ii,  that  there  waa  a  marked  economy  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  miraculous  power.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says 
Dr.  Chalmers,  "  that  God  is  sparing  of  miracles^  and 
seems  to  prefer  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  if 
equally  eflTcctual  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purjWHes, 
He  might  have  saved  Noah  and  his  family  by  miracles; 
but  he  is  not  prodigal  of  these,  and  so  he  appointed  that 
an  ark  should  be  made  to  bear  up  the  living  cargo  which 
was  to  be  kept  alive  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  respects  the  laws  of  animal  physi* 
ology,  OS  he  did  thoee  of  hydrostatics,  in  that  he  put 
them  by  pairs  into  the  ark,  male  and  female,  to  secure 
their  transmission  to  after  ages ;  and  food  %ra,s  stored  up 
to  sustain  them  during  their  long  confinement.  In  short, 
he  dispenses  with  miracles  when  these  are  not  rotjuisjtu 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ends;  and  he  never  di^^penscs 
with  the  ordinary  means  when  these  are  £tted|  and  at 
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the  8aine  time  Bufficieut,  for  the  occasion:**  Yet  if  we 
livid  to  the  interpretation  that  makes  the  deluge  uni- 
versal, and  literally  submerges  the  entire  surface  of  the 
glohe,  we  must,  as  \%  undeniable  from  the  above  natural 
factif,  hohl  also  to  the  performance  of  unrecorded  miracles 
far  Hurpufcsing  both  in  number  and  magnitude  all  those 
related  in  the  Bible.  But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  so  tre- 
mendous an  interpretation  as  this.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  sacred  narrative  to  compel  us  to  adopt  such  a  view. 
Let  UB  examine  it. 

The  jxjruHal  of  the  Bible  account  of  the  deluge  natu- 
rally enough  conveys  to  the  plain  reader  the  impression 
that  the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water.  Indeed, 
the  terms  employed  are  so  defmite  and  strong  that  he 
could  hardly  take  any  other  meaning  from  it,  "  The 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and  all 
the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  "Vvhole  heaven,  were 
coveivd."  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  history 
was  not  written  in  our  language.  As  nations  have  their 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  so  every  language  has  its 
peculiar  idiom  and  genius^  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  these  is  indij^pcusable  to  a  correct  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  shades  of  meaning  intended  in 
the  pliraseologies  of  such  a  language.  The  Hebrew 
tongue,  in  which  the  diluvial  catastrophe  was  first 
recorded,  with  its  ancient  and  eastern  phraseology^  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  with  the  cold  exactness  that  ifi 
applicable  to  the  modem  tongues  of  western  Europe, 
especially  in  matters  relating  to  physical  nature 

•  J>a{Iy  Bfxi^ivxt  JJeadinys,  Yol.  I.,  p,  10. 
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There  ii,  as  every  student  of  Scripture  knows,  a 
large  class  of  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  are  not  to  be  taken^^  and  in  fact  cannot  be 
taken  in  their  literal  and  full  import;  we  mean  those 
pasaages  in  which  universal  tenm  are  used  to  signify 
apart.  These  will  be  best  understood  by  the  quotation 
of  a  few  examples.  In  numerous  places  the  phrase 
"all  the  earth'  is  employed,  when  only  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine is  meant.  ^''All  countries^'^  it  is  said,  *'  came  into 
Egypt  to  buy  corn,"  yet  it  ia  manifest  that  only  the 
Burrouuding  countries  within  practical  distance  of  Egypt 
are  intended.  Of  the  Hebrew  nation  God  saith,  "This 
day  1  will  put  the  dread  of  thee,  and  the  fear  of  thee, 
upon  the  nations  that  are  wider  the  whole  heaven;"  this 
declaration,  as  is  evident,  could  have  respect  only  to  the 
nations  of  Canaan  and  those  lying  on  its  frontiei*s.  "A 
decree  went  out  from  Caosar  Augustus  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed,'  by  which  of  couiise  nothing  more  than 
the  Roman  Empire  could  be  meant,  for  Ca;sar  s  power  of 
taxation  extended  no  further.  At  the  day  of  Pentecost 
it  is  said  that  '^  there  wei'c  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews, 
devout  men,  out  of  even/  natimi  under  heaven ;^^  yet  in 
the  enumeration  which  immediately  follows  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  from  whicli  those  Jews  had  come,  we  find 
only  a  region  extending  from  Italy  to  Persia,  and  from 
Egypt  to  the  Eiixine — not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  earth. 
And  it  could  have  been  only  to  about  a  dmilar  if 
not  the  same  district  that  Paul  referred,  when  he  Bald 
that  "the  Gosiwl  had  l>een  preached  to  every  creature 
thai  ims  under  heaven.^'     Numerous  other  paassages  of 
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this  hyperhoUc  character  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ; 
it  was  a  common  mode  of  expression  in  the  East ;  and  as 
the  sacred  writers  in  recording  a  revelation  to  men  used 
human  language,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  express 
themselves  as  men  ordinarily  did,  if  they  wished  to  have 
their  meaning  understood.  This  figure  of  speech  is  com- 
monly the  effect  of  surpriscj  or  having  the  mind  so  full 
of  some  object  or  event,  as  not  to  have  words  adequate^ 
to  express  their  ideas. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  universal  terms  in  the 
above  quotations  are  the  very  same  that  are  tjsed  to 
describe  the  Flood,  and  that  the  whole  phraseology  is 
precisely  similar.  Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  by  all  it  is, 
that  the  nature  of  the  subjects  in  those  passages  limit 
the  import  of  these  terras,  why  should  not  the  same  rule 
hold  good  in  regard  to  their  import  in  the  history  of  the 
deluge?  If  the  duits  o£  geoffrapht/  respecting  the  loca- 
tions and  territories  of  the  ancient  nations  are  permitted 
to  decide  the  latitude  of  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
universal  terms  used  in  reference  to  theni,  why  should 
not  the  indisputable  facts  of  natural  historjf,  which  offer 
TDonifold  and  insurmountable  difficulties  to  their  literal 
interpretation,  be  allowed  to  limit  in  Ukemanncr  their 
Fense  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Flood  ?  Is  it  doing 
any  more  violence  to  the  language  of  Scripture  to  Bay 
that,  "the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water"  means 
only  the  whole  earth  as  far  as  peopled  by  man,  than  to 
Bay  that,  "  the  whole  world  should  be  taxed "  means 
only  the  whole  world  as  far  aa  ruled  by  the  Romans? 
We  cannot  but  regard  the  one  limitation  just  as  legiti- 
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'air  as  the  other.  The  deluge  had  reference 
I,  not  to  territory.  And  it  is  perfectly  con- 
Bistent  with  eatiiblislied  laws  of  interpretation  to  under- 
stand Moses,  though  using  these  universal  terms,  aa 
describing  a  judgment  limited  to  the  human  race,  for 
whose  puniahment  mleli/  it  waa  sent.  The  Deluge  was 
universal  as  to  mankind,  but  limited  as  to  the  globe  of 
the  earth. 

This  is  no  new  interpretation  of  Scripture  suggested 
merely  by  the  progress  of  human  science ;  it  was  put 
forth  by  devout  and  learned  men  long  before  geology 
existed  as  a  science,  and  long  before  naturalists  had  dir- 
coverod  and  arranged  their  present  magnificent  system 
of  zoology.  This  view  of  the  sacred  text  was  arrived  at 
by  them  on  purely  exegetical  grounds  before  the  diffi- 
culties to  a  universal  deluge  from  these  sciences  had 
dawned  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  the  devclopmenta 
of  the  present  day  go  to  show  that  they  were  right  Out 
of  many  ready  at  hand,  we  quote  the  words  of  one  or 
two  of  these  authorities. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who  wrote  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  a  divine  of  great  talents  and  prodigious  learn- 
ing, says,  "  I  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity  from  the 
Scripture  to  assert  that  the  Hood  did  spread  over  all  the 
Burface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mtmkind,  those  in  the 
ark  excepted,  were  destroyed  by  it,  is  most  certain, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  The  flood  was  universal  as 
to  mankind;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all 
of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  aa  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  unlesa  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole 
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earth  was  peopled  before  the  Floodj  which  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  proved,"  * 

The  learned  cotnmentator,  Matthew  Poolej  who  flour- 
ished in  the  same  century,  delivers  himBelf  on  this  sub- 
ject as  follows :  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire 
globe  of  the  earth  was  covered  with  water.  Where 
was  the  need  of  overwhelming  those  regions  in  which 
there  were  no  human  beings?  It  would  be  highly 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  mankind  had  &o  increased 
before  the  deluge,  as  to  have  penetrated  to  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth.  Absurd  it  would  be  to  aifirm  that 
the  effects  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  men  alone 
applied  to  places  in  which  there  were  no  men.  If  then 
we  should  entertain  the  belief  that  not  bo  much  as  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  globe  was  overspread  with  water, 
still  the  deluge  would  be  universal,  because  the  extirpa- 
tion took  effect  upon  all  the  part  of  the  world  which  was 
inhabited."  f 

To  these  we  may  add  the  views  of  recent  writers.  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith,  after  referring  to  scriptural  instances  in 
which  miivermd  ferjm  were  to  be  understood  in  a  limited 
sense,  says:  "From  these  instances  of  the  scriptural 
idiom  in  the  application  of  phraseology  similar  to  that  in 
the  narrative  concerning  the  Flood*  I  humbly  think  that 
those  terms  do  not  oblige  us  to  understand  a  literal 
universality  J  so  that  we  are  exonerated  from  some 
otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  in  Natural  History  and 
Geology.    If  so  much  of  the  earth  was  overflowed  as  was 


•  OrigiTies  Socra;,  Lib.  3,  c.  4. 
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occupied  by  the  human  race,  both  the  physical  and  the 
moral  ends  of  that  ftwful  visitation  were  answered."  * 

The  following  statements  to  the  same  effect  are  made 
by  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  recent 
work :  "  Our  beat  cxpoiitors  of  Scripture  are  now  gener- 
ally of  opinion  t!iat  the  Flood,  though  extensive,  was 
locaL  If  we  adopt  the  principle  which  the  SiTipture 
itself  so  imequivocally  sanctions — that  general  terms 
may  be  used  with  a  limited  sense — the  whole  account  is 
simple  and  consistent.  A  deluge  of  great  extent  inun- 
dated the  dry  land.  In  respect  to  men,  whom  it  was 
designed  to  punish  for  their  wickedness,  it  was  universal, 
excepting  only  Noah  and  his  family,  whom  it  pleaded 
Crod  to  spare  alive.  Along  with  them  were  preserved 
such  animals  as  were  moet  useful  to  them,  and  siich  as 
were  fitted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Divine  Providence 
after  the  waters  should  have  retired." f 

This  interpretation,  it  will  be  seen,  disposes  effectually 
and  at  once  of  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  Bible 
deluge  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficient  capacity  of  the 
ark,  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  all  the  various  animals 
of  the  glol>e  into  one  place,  and  of  returning  thera  after- 
ward to  their  natural  local  habitations  where  they  are 
now  found.  In  a  word,  this  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
narrative  completely  arid  beautifully  harm0ni7.es  every 
statement  of  God's  word  respecting  this  awful  catas- 
trophe with  every  discovery  made  by  science  in  all  the 
bruad  ticld  of  nature. 


•  Scripture  and  Owhgy,  p.  247,  etc. 

t  Frindpks  of  Oeoloytf  Exjilaincd,  pp.  56,  61. 
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In  putting  forth  the  opinion  that  the  Deluge  waa  par- 
tial as  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  set  aside,  not  the 
sacred  narrative,  but  the  common  inferprctcUiott  put  upon 
it.  While  we  differ  and  depart  from  the  popular  notion 
of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  waters  of  this  great  and 
terrible  Flood,  we  hold  with  unyielding  faith  to  the 
authenticity  and  full  inspiration  of  its  history  as  given 
us  by  Moses,  the  man  of  God— we  hold  to  the  physical 
character  of  the  Deluge,  to  the  Divine  agency  in  it,  and 
to  the  moral  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  But 
while  we  believe  all  this,  and  regard  it  to  be  a  fact  of 
great  moral  significance  that  our  race  was  thua  early 
destroyed  for  their  wickedness,  we  do  not  regard  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  least  moral  or  spiritual  importance, 
whether  or  no  the  destructive  element  employed  for 
this  purpose  rolled  on  its  billows  over  dreary  deserts  or 
distant  islands  where  no  man  was.  The  extent  of  the 
Deluge  in  this  respect  may  be  a  question  of  interest  in 
physical  science,  but  it  concerns  religious  faith  or  reli- 
gious duty  no  more  than  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  or 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

4.  Hmo  the  Deluge  was  producetL — "AH  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  tlie  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened."  These  forcible  and  striking  ex- 
pressions, though  highly  figurative,  no  doubt  set  forth 
physical  events  of  a  stupendous  character  that  actmdly 
took  place ;  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  state  precisely 
or  definitely  what  these  were,  yet  we  have  many  reasons 
to  suppose  that  they  were  the  results  of  natural  agencies, 
operating  according  to  their  established  laws,  under  the 
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direction  and  control  of  the  Almighty;  and  tlie  best 
comment,  doubtless,  that  can  be  oflfered  on  the  words  is 
supplied  by  what  are  known  to  have  produced  similar 
cataclysms  in  other  and  remoter  periods  of  our  ivorld'a 
eventful  history. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  employed  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian we  may  just  remark  that  by  "  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  we  are  to  under.<tand, 
not  as  some  of  the  old  writers  represent,  an  eruption  of 
waters  from  extended  Hubterraoean  geaa  or  lakes,  which 
we  have  no  rcoHon  to  believe  have  an  existence,  but  the 
inrnshing  upon  the  land  of  the  waters  from  their  vast 
ocean  receptacles,  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
"  the  great  deep."  And  by  "  the  opening  of  the  windows 
or  sluices  of  heaven,"  probably  nothing  more  ia  meant 
than  remarkably  heavy  and  continued  rains^  or,  as  we 
sometimes  express  oursehes,  torrents  of  rain. 

In  our  attempt  to  gain  as  correct  and  intelligent  a 
view  as  possible  of  this  great  catiistropho,  let  us  avail 
ourselvea  of  what  light  modern  investigations  may  serve 
to  throw  upon  it.  If  wo  take  a  slender  brass  or  iron 
hoop,  and  with  the  finger  press  it  inward  at  any  jioint,  it 
will  necessarily  bulge  out  on  either  side  iu  proportion  to 
the  depression  made  by  the  finger ;  and  conversely,  il'  we 
push  it  outward,  the  parts  on  this  side  and  on  that  side 
of  the  |X)int  of  pressure  will  be  drawn  inward.  Now, 
similar  renults  are  produced  in  the  earth's  cru8t  by  the 
pressure  of  subterranean  forces ;  the  elevation  by  these 
of  a  continent,  or  of  any  considerable  part  of  a  continent, 
will  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  depression  of  the 
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bed  of  the  adjoining  ocean ;  or,  the  elevation  of  that 
ocean's  bed  will  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  depression 
of  the  continent.  Tliis  is  n(*t  mere  theory,  but  an 
established  fact.  At  this  present  time*  while  St-juidi- 
navia  on  one  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  stetulily 
rising  from  its  waters,  Greenland  on  the  other  siile  is  as 
steadily  sinking  into  them.  This  fact,  if  borne  in  mind, 
may  help  us  to  a  conception  of  the  manner  in  whicJi  the 
deluge  might  have  been  brought  about. 

Noah  and  the  living  creatures  to  be  preserved  with 
him  having  been  safely  lodged  in  the  ark,  and  the  fatal 
hour  decreed  having  arrived,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the 
behest  of  Omnipotence,  iluR  ooeati  beds  encompassing 
that  region  of  the  glol^e  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians 
had  b<>en  elevated  step  by  step  by  the  repeated  impulses 
of  subterranean  forces,  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  at 
intervals  of  one,  two  or  three  days;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  ichoh  of  that  region^  and  to  a  distance  beyond,  had 
eubsided  at  the  same  rate  : — what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  of  all  this?  what  M*ould  have  taken  place  in 
the  ocean,  and  what  would  have  befallen  the  land  and 
its  occupants?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and  we  need  not  travel  back  far  in  time  to  find  it. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1868,  there  occurred  a  fearful 
and  most  destructive  earthquake  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America ;  those  who  perished  by  it  were  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands,  whilst  the  property  destroyed 
could  only  be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  was  swayed  and  upheaved  a  distance 
measured  along  the  shore  of  some  250  miles,  while  the 
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disturbance  extended  far  away  under  the  sea.  This 
agitated  the  ocean  into  waves  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  At  Arica,  the  centre  of  the  violence,  the  sea 
was  Been  to  retire,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  shores  wholly 
dry ;  but  presently  its  waters  returned  with  tremendous 
force.  A  mighty  wave  half  a  hundred  feet  high,  wlioae 
length  seemed  immeasurable,  was  seen  advancing  like  a 
dark  w^all  u[X>n  the  unfortunate  cityj  a  large  part  of 
which  was  overwhelmed  by  it ;  while  two  ships  of  war 
were  carried  far  beyond  the  town,  and  there  left  stranded 
high  and  dry.  At  Chala,  three  such  waves  swept  in, 
and  overflowed  nearly  the  whole  town,  the  sea  passing 
more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  its  usual  limits.  At  Islay 
and  Iquique  similar  phenomena  were  witnessed.  At  the 
former  place  the  sea  flowed  in  no  less  than  five  times, 
and  each  time  with  greater  force.  Afterward  the  motion 
gradually  diminished,  but  even  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
the  commencement  of  this  strange  disturbance,  the 
waves  still  ran  forty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  At 
Iquique,  the  people  beheld  the  inrushing  wave  while  it 
was  still  a  great  way  off.  A  dark-blue  mass  of  water, 
some  fifty  feet  in  height,  was  sweeping  in  upon  the  town 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  An  island  lying  before  the 
harbor  was  completely  submerged  by  the  great  wave, 
which  still  came  rushing  on,  bla(»k  with  the  mud  and 
slime  it  had  swept  from  the  sea-bottom.  Many  buildings 
were  wa.shed  away,  and  in  the  low-lj'ing  parts  of  the 
town  there  waH  a  terrible  loss  of  life. 

This  great  ocean  wave  swept  in  all  directions  around 
the  earth-throe,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  from  250  to  400 
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nautical  miles  an  hour.  In  less  than  three  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  earthqunke,  it  reached  and  inun- 
dated the  port  of  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  eome  800  miles 
from  Arica;  and  an  hour  later  arrived  at  Constitucion, 
460  miles  still  farther  eouth,  where  for  Bome  three  hours 
the  sea  rose  and  fell  with  strange  violence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  travelled  with  equal  swiftness  north ward^ 
and  swept  the  shores  of  southern  California,  rising 
upward  of  sixty  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea-level,  and 
presenting  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  effects  of  the 
great  shock.  Even  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  full  5000  miles 
from  the  centre  of  disturbance,  a  wave  twice  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  house  rolled  in  with  unspeakable  violence 
only  a  few  hours  after  the  earthquake. 

Not  only  did  this  fearful  billow  rush  in  upon  the 
ehores^  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  upheaving  force 
sent  it  also  outward  into  the  open  ocean.  The  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  He  6300  miles  from  Arica,  it  might  be 
imagined,  would  have  been  safe  from  its  effects.  But  on 
that  very  night  the  sea  around  this  group  rose  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  thought 
the  islands  were  sinking,  and  would  shortly  lie  beneath 
the  waves.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands,  indeed,  were 
for  a  time  completely  submerged.  Before  long,  however, 
the  sea  fell  again,  and  as  it  did  so  the  people  were  uuder 
the  impression  that  the  islands  were  rising  bodily  out  of 
the  water.  For  no  less  than  three  days  this  strange 
oscillation  of  the  sea  continued  to  be  experienced,  the 
most  remarkable  ebbs  and  flows  being  noticed  at  Hono- 
lulu.    Onward,  and  still  onward,  over  the  broad  bosom 
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of  the  Pacific  the  great  eea-wave  swept,  and  on  the  14th 
reached  Japan,  where,  10,500  miles  from  Arica,  enormous 
billows  poured  in  succession  upon  the  shores, — having 
travelled  over  considerably  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  a  distance  which  the  swiftest  ships 
could  not  traverse  in  less  than  six  or  seven  weeks. 

As  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  m  over  the  southern 
did  this  tremendous  wave  sweep.  At  ahout  half  past 
two  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  rolled  in  upon  the 
Samoa  Isles  |  the  watchmen  startled  the  inhabitants  from 
their  sleep  with  the  cry,  that  the  eea  was  about  to  over- 
whelm tliemj  and  already,  when  the  terrified  people 
rushed  upon  their  houses,  the  sea  was  found  to  have 
risen  far  above  the  highest  water-mark.  But  it  pres- 
ently began  to  pink  again,  and  tlien  commenced  a  series 
of  oscillations,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  were 
of  a  remarkable  nature.  It  occupied  but  a  little  space 
more  before  the  huge  billow  arrived  at  the  New  Zealand 
Inlands;  four  times  did  the  sea  retire,  and  four  times 
did  it  return  upon  these  shores  with  great  power,  at 
intervals  of  about  two  hours.  It  finally  reached  the 
coast  of  Australia,  in  five  well-marked  waves,  and  then 
gradually  subsided. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of  Arica.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  width  of  this  innuenso  wave 
varied  from  200  to  1000  miles,  and  that  its  leuglh  in 
mid  Pacific  could  not  have  been  less  than  8000  miles. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  enormous  volume  of  water 
moving  at  such  a  fearful  speed,  and  not  be  filled  with 
awe  in  view  of  the  power  that  sent  it  abroad  1 
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Now,  to  come  bock  to  Noah — let  us  Buppose  that  aa 
soon  as  lie  and  bis  living  cargo  had  been  shut  up  within 
the  ark,  the  shock  of  an  u])heaval,  like  that  of  Arica,  \\qA 
been  given  to  the  ot^ffn  heds  encompassing  that  region 
of  the  earth  inliabited  by  the  antediluvians,  sending 
forth  vast  waves  similar  to  the  above;  and  that  this 
had  been  repeated  at  intervals  for  many  weeks,  lifting 
the* bottom  of  the  scmis  higher  and  higher;  while  at  the 
Bame  time  the  axists  and  the  whole  of  that  reffion  oceupml 
ht/  men^  as  would  be  the  necessary  consequence,  gradually 
Bunk  lower  and  lower ;  and  that  the  atmosphere,  afl'ected 
by  these  commotions,  poured  down  torrents  of  rain  :  * — 
Bupposing  this  to  have  taken  place,  and  the  deluge  of 
Koah  is  before  us  in  all  its  commotion  and  terror  and 
destruction ;  the  heavens  are  darkened  by  the  descend- 
ing torrents — rivers  forsake  their  channels,  or  flow  back 
ujion  their  sources — vast  and  successive  waves  are  every- 
where rushing  across  the  shores,  chokiug  the  valleys, 
and  overspreading  the  plains — cities  are  swept  away — 
forests  are  submerged — and  still,  day  after  day,  roll  in 
the  fearful  tides,  appearing  to  the  doomed  population 
as  if  "  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up  " 
— higher  and  yet  higher  rise  the  waters — "they  prevail 
exceedingly" — at  length,  not  a  voice  is  to  be  heard,  not 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  e'videnee  of  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  lifs- 
tory,  that  just  such  rains  as  are  indicated  by  the  forcible  expression, 
'*the  windows  nf  liPiwen  wfre  ojwtittd,"  are  ttie  usual  conconiitaiits  of 
conviil»ion8  and  cataclysma,  soch  as  was  the  4e)Mg«.  "  Stibterraneaa 
movenieiits  and  volcanic  erujitiona,"  says  Lyell,  *^'are  often  nttpiided, 
not  only  by  inciirsiiHis  of  the  sea.  '         '  ■>  by  violeut  rains,*'— PrtTicf- 
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a  hill;  or  a  mountain  top  to  be  seen,  under  the  whole 
heaven  I 

It  Wtos  after  Bome  such  manner  as  this,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  Noahian  deluge  was  brought  about;  at  any 
rate,  many  of  our  eminent  geoloj2;ists  hold  that  some  of 
the  formidable  cataclysms  of  the  pre-Adamitc  penoda 
were  occasioned  in  this  way,  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of 
vast  tracts  of  the  sea-bed,  which,  by  displacing  great 
bodies  of  water^  and  rolling  them  outwards  in  the  form 
of  enormous  waves^  inundated  wide  regions  elevated 
hundreds  of  feet  over  the  ocean  level,  and  strewed  them 
over  with  the  cluya,  gravels,  and  organic  remains  of 
deep  sea  bottoms. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  five  months,  or  150  days,  the 
deluge  of  S*iripture  began  to  subside,  and  continued  to 
do  so.  till,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  ten  days,  the  water 
w;is  gone,  and  the  ground  left  dry  once  more.  This,  we 
are  leflt  to  euppoee,  was  effected  by  a  reversal  of  the 
order  of  the  events  by  which  the  Flood  wa«  brought  on, 
jDaraely,  by  the  suljsidence  of  the  ocean  I>eds  to  their 
former  depths,  and  the  elevation  of  the  lands  to  the 
height  at  which  they  Btood  before.  As  these  two 
changes  were  gradually  going  on,  the  waterw,  aided  by 
the  propelling  "  wind  which  the  Lord  made  to  pass  over 
the  earth,"  would  gradually  return  to  their  place  in  the 
great  deep. 

5.  Whei'c  the  arh  tTskd. — Tlie  Scriptum  account  of 
the  dtiluge,  definite  ns  it  may  seem  to  tlic  general  reader, 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  locality  at  which 
the  favored   occupants  of  the  ark  disembarked.     And 
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where  the  scene  of  a  great  event,  wluch  tmnRpired  in 
the  remote  past,  is  not  settled  by  the  definite  stateinents 
of  a»i  then  tic  hi«t<jryj  it  is  not  uncommon  for  various 
localities  to  put  forth  their  claims  to  have  been  that 
ecene  ;  no  less  than  isevcn  cities  contend  for  the  honor  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  poet  Homer,  and  the  scene  of 
our  Siiviour's  transfiguration  has  l>een  laid  on  three  dif^ 
ferent  and  distant  mountains^  Taborj  Ilermon,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  likemanner  varioua  locations^  have 
claimed  the  honor  and  distinction  of  having  been  the 
resting-place  of  Noah's  ark- 

The  earliest  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  us  fixed 
this  memorable  event  in  a  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan. 
This  was  the  common  belief  among  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
the  Syriac  translators  and  commentators,  and  all  the 
Syrian  Churches,  have  followed  the  same. 

A  very  remarkable  record  of  the  Flood  and  the  ark 
has  recently  been  brought  to  light  from  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  King  Assurbanipaly  at  Nineveh.  It  wa«i  found 
inscribed  on  a  tablet.  The  narration  is  delivered  in  the 
person  of  the  rescued  (Noah).  This  legend  appears  to 
be  a  copy  of  a  still  older  record,  made  for  this  monarch's 
library ;  the  original  coniiwsition,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
George  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  must  hat^e  been 
written  as  early  na  the  Bcventeenth  century  before  the 
Chribstian  erat  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  The  in«scrijv 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  verse,  and  is  quite  lengthy. 
ARRured  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader*  we 
quote  wluit  relate-^^^^i^l^^^^g  of  the  ark — it  is 
Od  follows: 
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Six  days  and  nights 

poased,  the  wind  tempest  and  storm,  overwlielmcd, 

on,  tbo  seventh  day  m  itis  course,  was  calmed  the  atorm,  and  all  the 

temi>est 
which  hfwi  destroyed  like  an  eailliqiiake, 

quieted.    Th«  sea  ho  caused  to  dry,  and  the  wind  and  tempest  ended, 
I  was  carried  tli  rough  the  sea.    The  doer  of  evil, 
and  the  whole  of  mankind  who  turned  to  sm^ 
like  reeds  their  corpses  lloated. 

I  opened  tho  window  and  the  light  broke  in,  over  my  refuge 
it  |iassf>d,  I  sat  still  and 
over  my  refuge  came  peace^ 

I  was  carried  over  the  shore,  at  the  boundary  of  the  sea, 
for  twelve  measures  it  ascended  over  the  land. 
To  the  country  (if  Nitir,  went  the  ship; 
the  mountain  of  Xizir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass  over  it,  it  was 

not  ahl«. 
The  first  day  and  tbe  second  day,  the  mountain  of  Nlzir  the  same. 
The  tliiril  day  And  the  fourth  day,  the  mountain  of  ^*izir  the  liame. 
The  nfth  and  aixth,  the  mountain  of  Nizir  the  same. 
On  the  seventh  day  in  the  course  of  it 

I  aeiit  forth  a  dove,  and  it  left.    The  dove  went  and  seiirchod,  and 
a  restuig-place  it  did  not  Bud,  and  it  retuinied. 
1  sent  forth  «  swallow  and  St  left.  The  swallriw  went  and  searched,  and 
a  restin(7-ptace  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned, 
I  Bent  forth  a  raven,  and  it  left. 

The  niven  went,  and  the  cor^>ae9  on  the  waters  It.  saw,  and 
it  did  esit,  it  6 warn,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return- 
sent  the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds.    I  poured  out  a  libation, 
I  built  an  altar  on  the  {teak  of  tbe  mountnio, 
by  seven  Jierba  I  cut^ 

It  tbe  bottom  of  them,  I  placed  reeds,  pines,  and  simgar. 
The  gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collected   at  its   good 

bunung. 
The  gods  Like  sumbe  over  the  sacriilce  gathered. 


Respecting  tlie  place  where  the  ark  rested,  Mr.  Smith 
observer,  "The  difference  between  the  Bible  and  the 
inscription  aa  to  where  the  ark  rested  ia  more  apparent 
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than  rtuil.  The  Bible  says  Ararat;  Berosus  says  the 
Gordiaaan  mountains,  and  commentators  are  inclined  to 
locate  Ararat  in  the  Gordiaean  mountains  east  of  Assyria. 
The  inscription  calls  the  mountain  Nizir,  which  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  King  of  Assyria, 
who  made  an  expedition  tUithcrj  lay  east  of  Assyria,  and 
formed  part  of  a  series  of  mountain  chains  extending  to 
the  northwest  into  Armenia." 

A  tradition  of  a  later  date  than  the  above,  and  the 
one  which  lias  been  commonly  adopted  by  the  Christians 
of  the  West,  makes  the  ark  to  have  rested  on  a  great 
and  remarkable  mountain  in  the  north  of  Armenia. 
Such  influence  had  this  tradition  on  the  popular  belief, 
."■as  in  course  of  time  to  give  to  that  towering  eminence 
the  name  of  Ararat — aa  if  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 
that  it  was  the  Ararat  of  the  Scriptures,  This  mountain 
rises  immediately  out  of  the  plain  of  the  Araxcs,  and 
terminates  in  two  conical  peaks,  named  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Ararat,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  each 
other;  the  former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
17,2G0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  14,000 
above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  about  4000  feet.  The  lilgher  peak  for  about  4000 
feet  down  fmm  its  summit  is  covered  \\'ith  eternal  ice 
and  fsnow.  Viewed  from  the  plain  it  is  a  mountain  of 
aspect  unsurpassed  in  grandeur.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  in  form,  nothing  more  awful  in  height.  "It 
was  not  until  wc  had  arrived  upon  the  tlat  plain,"  says 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  "  that  I  beheld  Ararat  in  all  its  ampli- 
tude of  grandeur.     From    '       ^ot  on  which  I  stood^  it 
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ap[>oared  aa  if  the  highest  moimtaius  of  the  world  had 
\)een  piled  upon  each  other,  to  form  this  one  subUme 
immensity  of  earth,  and  rock,  and  enow.  The  icy  peaks 
of  its  double  head  i>ose  majestically  into  the  clear  and 
cloudless  heavens;  the  sun  blazed  bright  upon  tlietn, 
and  the  rellection  sent  forth  dazzling  radiance  equal  to 
other  guns.  My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered 
down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I  could  no 
longer  truce  their  va-st  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon ; 
when  an  in-epressihle  impulse  immediately  carrying  my 
eye  upwards  again,  refixed  my  gaze  on  the  awful  glare 
of  Ararat;  and  this  bewildered  sentiibility  of  sight  Ijeing 
answered  by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  fur  aonie 
moments  I  wiis  lost  in  a  strange  suBpension  of  the  powera 
of  thought." 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  diflerent  ages  to  ascend 
this  tremendous  mountain  pyninudj  but  in  vtun.  In  the 
year  1700,  Tournefort,  a  French  traveller,  underttKjk  to 
reach  its  summit ;  long  he  persevered  in  the  face  of  many 
difiiculties,  but  was  foiled  in  the  end.  Early  in  the  pre*- 
ent  century  the  Paisha  of  Bayazeed  attempted  its  ascent, 
but  with  no  Ijetter  Buccess.  It  was  not  until  1829,  that 
thin  difficult  and  i)erilou»  feat  was  accomplished;  when 
ProfcKftor  Parrtjt,  a  German,  acting  under  Eu.ssian  aus- 
pices, after  having  lx*en  twice  repelled  by  the  snowy 
crest,  in  his  third  attempt  succeeded,  and  stood  uinm  the 
mountains  summit.  He  found  liimself  on  a  slightly 
convex  and  almost  circular  platform,  about  220  feet  in 
diameter,  which  at  the  extremity  declined  steeply  oa 
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all  Bides.  This  was  the  silver  crest  of  Ararat,  composed 
of  etemal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  etone.  Parrot  and 
hia  companions  spent  thrce-qnarters  of  an  hour  on  the 
Bummit,  and  then  after  planting  an  oaken  cross  thereon, 
descended.  In  descending,  "it  was  a  glorious  sight/* 
he  relates,  "to  behold  the  dark  shadows  which  the 
mountains  on  the  west  cast  \v^r\  the  plain,  and  then  the 
profound  darkness  which  covered  all  the  t alleys,  and 
which  rose  gradually  higher  and  higher  on  the  side  of 
Ararat,  whose  icy  summit  was  still  illumined  by  the 
beams  of  the  setting  sun." 

From  the  foregoing  descriptionj  it  is  sufficiently 
apparent  that  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  mountain  to 
which  tradition  has  given  the  name  Ararat,  is  an 
achievement  beset  with  difficulties  and  ^rils  all  but 
superhuman.  And  hence  it  must  be  evident  to  common 
sense  that  its  summit  could  not  have  been  the  resting- 
place  of  the  ark,  and  the  spot  where  all  its  living  tenants 
were  disembarked.  For  how  possibly  could  these  have 
found  their  way  in  safety  down  to  the  habitable  region 
far  below?  To  say  nothing  of  the  family  of  Noah,  the 
heavier  beasts,  without  miraculous  aid  must  have  slidden 
and  rolled  and  been  dashed  in  pieces  over  its  icy  preci- 
pices, and  without  miraculous  protection  the  lighter  and 
more  delieat*  creatures  in  their  attempts  to  creep  slowly 
down  would  have  been  frozen  to  death  before  they  had 
reached  half  way  to  a  congenial  climate.  But  no  such 
miraculous  interposition  is  recorded,  nor  even  an  intima- 
tion given  that  it  too'-^ 

Sir  R.  K  I  description  we  have  just 
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quoted,  seeing  plainly  this  insuperable  difficultyj  con- 
ceived the  idea,  that  the  ark  rested  in  the  space  between 
the  two  peaks  of  Ararat,  and  not  on  the  top  of  either. 
But  neitiier  can  this  opinion  be  maintained.  If  the  ark 
rested  in  this  intervening  space,  the  tops  of  both  peaka 
must  have  been  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  ark.  But  the  sacred 
history  states  particularly  that  nothing  but  one  wide 
waj*te  of  waters  was  to  be  seen  at  the  time  the  ark 
rested,  and  that  it  waa  not  until  the  auUsidonce  of 
the  Flood  had  been  going  on  for  two  mouths  and  a 
half  longer,  that  the  tops  of  the  mountakiij  became 
visible. — It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must  ltx)k  away 
fmm  what  is  now  called  Ararat  for  the  resting-place  of 
the  ark. 

The  words  of  the  »Sacred  Narrative,  "  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,"  cannot  eitiier  with  propriety  or  correct- 
ness of  language  be  applied  to  any  single  eminence  such 
aa  the  above ;  the  expression  is  in  a  plural  form,  and 
may  be  applied  to  a  mountainous  dii^t^ict^  but  not  to  an 
isolated  peak,  Aa  by  the  terms,  "mountains  of  Israel,'* 
"mountaina  of  Samaria,"  "mountains  of  Abarim,"  is 
meant  tlie  mountainous  districts  of  those  countries; 
60  by  "mountains  of  Ararat"  we  are  to  understand  a 
mountainous  district  of  country  distinguij^hed  by  that 
name.  Tlie  word  Ararat  occurs  in  three  other  places  in 
the  original  iScriptures:  2  Kings  xix.  37;  I«aiah  xxxvii. 
3S  ;  and  Jeremiah  li.  27 — in  Kings  and  Isaiah  it  ia  trans- 
lated ArmenUt,  and  it  ia  now  lield  by  our  highest  liiblical 
authorities  that  what  is  intended  in  the  narrative  of  the 
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deluge  by  ^'^ mountains  of  Ararat"  is  the  mountainous 
region  of  Armenia,  that  is,  the  Armenian  Plateau,  which 
extends  far  south  and  east  of  the  mountain  peak  now 
called  Ararat. 

This  Plateau  raises  its  broad  and  long  and  rugged 
back,  like  an  island,  from  a  Sea  of  Plain,  to  the  various 
heights  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  thousand  feet  above 
its  general  leveh  It  does  not  anywhere  rise  to  a  sharp 
or  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands  into  plains  or 
steppes  separated  by  a  graduated  series  of  suborfinate 
ranges.  It  is  in  general  far  more  accessible,  both  from 
without  and  from  within,  than  other  districts  of  similar 
elevation.  The  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively 
easy,  and'  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighlx>rs.  Thus  conatituted, 
this  plateau  was  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  ark  as 
tlie  deluge  subsided,  while  its  geographical  position  was 
eminently  favorable  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
men  and  animals  that  should  afterward  spring  from 
those  saved  in  it.  This  higliland  region  of  country 
occupied  a  central  position  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Sens  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  With  the 
first  of  these  it  is  connected  by  the  Acanipis,  with  the 
second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the  third  by  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  latter  of  which  also  serves  as  an  outlet 
towards  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
These  seas  were  the  high  roads  of  primitive  civilization, 
and  the  plains  watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians, 
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the  Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Hence 
Armenia  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  centre  from 
"which  the  earth  was  overspread  with  its  present  popu- 
lation. 

We  liave  now  reviewed  the  main  points  in  the  history 
of  the  Noaliian  Dehige,  and  trust  have  made  it  apparent, 
that  the  Saered  Record  embodies  not  a  Ptatenient,  that  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  known  operations  of  nature; 
not  a  statement  indeed,  but  is  sustained  and  corroborated 
by  the  most  recent  developments  of  science.  Even-  fact 
stated  in  relation  to  thia  ^at  cataclysm,  and  to  the  ark 
and  ita  reeeued  inmates^  fairly  interpreted,  is  fannd  to  be 
in  entire  accordance  with  all  that  haa  been  established, 
whether  by  geology,  physical  geography,  or  natural 
history.  The  objections  which  were  wont  to  be  urged 
against  the  Bible  on  this  ground  have  lost  what  seeming 
force  they  once  possessed,  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  account  was  never  mtide  so  apparent  as  it  is 
by  the  light  of  the  present  day.  And  thus  the  gi*eat 
lesson  of  this  tremendous  judgment  still  stands  unclouded 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  world : 

•*  There  is  a  time,  and  Justice  marka  the  date, 
For  long-forljeftrlng  clemency  to  wait; 
That  hour  elapsed,  tli'  Incurable  revolt 
Is  punished,  and  down  cornea  the  thunderbolt.**— Cowper. 

Let  not  this  fearful  lesson  be  lost  upon  the  present 
generation.  Let  not  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  ita 
prime  procuring  cause  was  identical  with  the  spirit, 
which,  in  our  own  day,  seeks  to  sap  the  fouudations  of 
all  morality  and  religion — a  denial  and  disregard  of  the 
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I^'snioe  and  Agency  and  I^rovidmee  of  God  in  the  world* 
This  was  the  evil  seed  wblch  ripened  into  ttie  aboundii^ 
liarveatt  of  iuiquity  which  called  forth  the  eatAstrophe  of 
the  Deluge,  and  therein  re\'ea1cd  the  Ahnighty  in  the 
character  of  an  avenging  Judge. 

la  the  contemplation  of  this  dark  cloud  of  wrath,  we 
ehould  not,  however,  be  unmindful  of  the  beams  of  nicrcj' 
thati  in  the  end,  broke  radiant  through  ita  darkest  tbldf . 
There  is  something  unspeakably  gracious  in  the  npirit  of 
the  promise  made  to  Noah,  as  he  and  his  family  8ct  foot  on 
the  purged  and  renovated  earth,  that  tlie  waters,  which 
had  displayed  such  a  scene  of  terror  to  them,  '^  should 
no  more  destroy  all  0e8h."  And  to  allay  their  fears  and 
to  restore  confidence,  he  condescends  even  to  ooufina  his 
word  by  a  visible  token  in  the  clouds.    And  oh : 

Wlien,  o^r  the  gr««ti,  ttsdeluged  eaitlit 

Ileaven^a  covi^iant  thou  didst  shlue. 
How  came  tlj«  wofWs  gray  fatbera  fortli 

To  watrh  thy  sncr^d  »ign  ! 
And,  wliUe  iUi  feUow  lostre  smiled 

O'er  mouDtains  y^t  uutrod. 
Each  motbi^r  held  uloft  lier  cliild^ 

To  blen  the  how  of  Uod. 
How  gloriaus  li  lliy  tjirdl^  ciat 

OVr  niouiitam,  tower  and  town. 
Or  mirttir'd  in  Uhj  ott«a  vast, 

A  LtKMiMBd  EHtboms  down. 
As  fmrii  in  jitt  borixoa  djiric, 

As  jDaBg  Uijr  beanlles  aeem, 
Aa  wbeii  tlie  eagle  fraiB  Ibe  wk 

Fir»t  '  >n  thy  bemn. 

For.  fii.  Its  watnd  p«(^, 

Jlearini  still  rrlmilds  thy  cpui, 
Kor  lri«  tlte  tyi«  ktow  ditu  v    ' 

That  dTBt  ipoke  p«aoe  to  ui^ 
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The  Multiplication  of  the  Hebrews. 


TJtere  are  a  power  and  tendency  in  human  beings  lo  increase  so  rapidly,  that 
in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  a  few  favored  spots  that  they  do  increase  at  the 
full  rate  of  their  capacity.— li.KLI'O.Vi. 
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The  Israelites  planted  in  the  province  of  Goshen  ;    i.  The  original 

NUMBER.  OF  SETTLERS  THERE  ;     2.  TlIE  RATE  OF  THEIR  INCREASE  ;     3.  THB 
length  of  their  STAY:     COMPUTATION  FROM  THESE  DATA. 
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The  Multiplication  of  the  Hebrews. 


'HE  revelation  made  by  Gcxl  to  man,  after 
Lis  fall,  was  committed  to  the  race  in  gen- 
eral ;  no  one  particular  family  or  tribe  was 
chosen  to  be  itJ3  special  custodian.  Under 
this  economy,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  gen- 
erations only,  the  result  vrasf  that  that  reve- 
lation became  eo  obscured,  ixjrverted  and 
neglected  as  to  l>e  well-nigh  lost  from  the  world.  After 
the  Flood,  the  renewed  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
worship  of  God  was.  in  like  manner  intrusted  to  the 
children  of  Noah  indiscriminately ;  and  again  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  all  correct  and  worthy  views 
of  the  Divine  Being  rapidly  vanished  from  among  man- 
kind, and  were  us  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  iipirit  and 
practice  of  idolatry.  Revealed  truth  having  been  thus 
twice  committed  to  the  race  in  general^  and  been  twice 
all  but  lost,  it  became  necessary  to  place  it  nnder  Rome 
epectal  ffiianlianship^  and  to  surround  it  by  a  system  of 
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significant  and  peculiar  ordinances,  in  order  to  lU  preser- 
vation. For  this  end  God  made  choice  of  the  eeed  of 
Abraham,  Over  this  elect  people,  therefore,  He  exer- 
cised special  supervision,  ordering  their  movement, 
and  appointing  to  them  their  dwelling  places.  For  a 
time  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  sojourn  as 
strangers  in  the  Land  of  Canaan,  a  land  which  it  wa« 
promised  them,  they  should  afterward  receive  as  their 
own  absolute  inheritance.  Meanwhile  they  were  carried 
down  into  Egyjit,  where^  in  the  wonder-working  provi- 
dence of  God,  they  had  assigned  to  them  the  rich  and 
pleasant  province  of  Goshen  for  the  place  of  their  habita- 
tion. IlerOj  through  the  influence  of  Jotjeph,  they  dwelt 
jti  royal  favor  for  a  season;  and  under  the  sjjecial  bles!?- 
ing  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  prospered  exceedingly. 
But  time  brought  on  its  inevitable  changes;  Joseph's 
generation  passed  away,  and  another  generation  came. 
At  length  their  numljers  and  wealth  reached  a  point 
that  filled  the  Egyptians  with  alarm,  lest  the  i>eopIe 
should  Ixjcome  more  and  mightier  than  themBelves,  and 
eventually  jiided  Ijy  enemies  assume  the  mastery  of  the 
•\vIkj1(^  hind.  To  arrest  their  pros|>erity  and  retard  their 
multiplication,  therefore,  a  system  of  galling  oppression 
was  adopted  towards  them.  "  They  did  set  over  tliem 
tasknuisters  to  affliet  them  with  burdens.  And  the 
Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with 
rigor;  and  they  made  their  live&  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service 
in  the  field."  Moreover,  thcv  ultimately  souglit  to 
destmy  their  male     "  »  ^g  them  into  the 
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river.  ^'And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of 
the  bondagtj  and  thej  cried,  and  their  cry  came  up  unto 
God."  And  tlie  Lord  heard  them,  and  appeared  unto 
Moses  in  the  far-off  land  of  Midian,  and  said  unto  him, 
"I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are 
in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their 
taskmasters ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows,  and  I  am  come 
down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  laud 
and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Come  DOW,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people  out  of  Egypt" 
But  Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  people  go.  After  a  series 
of  miraculous  inflictions  both  upon  himself  and  his 
l)eoplei,  however,  he  was?  obliged  to  consent  to  their 
departure.  "And  the  children  of  Israel  gat  them  up,  and 
departed  out  of  Egypt,  aljout  600,000  men,  beside 
children.  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with 
them*  and  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle." 
Such,  in  brief,  ia  the  record  of  the  Hebrews'  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

This  account  in  held  to  involve  a  serious  difficulty, 
and  whicli  has  been  vehemently  ui^d  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Bible  ns  an  argument  against  its  credibility.  This 
difficulty  lies  in  their  vast  and  extraoitlinary  multiplica- 
tion during  their  stay  in  Goshen ;  and  the  objection 
based  upon  it  is  usually  put  something  after  this 
manner ; 

*'  We  are  told  that  the  family  of  Jacob,  numbering  in 
all    seventy  souls,  went  down   into   Egypt   and   dwelt 
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there;  and  that  ajfter  a  period  which  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 215  years,  their  descendants  numbered  more  than 
GOO.OOO  males,  twenty  years  old  and  upward;  and  tliese, 
according  to  the  usual  ratio,  represent  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages.  Such  an  increase  has  never  Ix^en  known, 
and  is  at  variunee  with  the  established  laws  of  ph^^^iolosry. 
The  Bible  historj^  of  this  people,  therefore,  is  incredible, 
and  must  be  rejected." 

This  objection,  wo  own,  carries  on  its  fax:e  tlie  appear- 
ance of  force;  and  if  the  data  upon  which  it  is  based 
were  correct  and  embraced  all  the  facts  in  the  record,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  sacred  history.  But  this  we  now  under- 
take to  prove  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  that  the 
objectors  do  not  fairly  interpret  the  inspired  narrative. 

The  exact  number  of  able-bodied  men  among  the 
Israelites,  according  to  the  actual  reckoning  made  by 
Moses  shortly  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  was 
003,5.50.  In  this  class  we  may  fairly  include  all  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  70.*  Now  the  proportion  of  this  class 
to  the  wholo  population,  as  indicated  by  the  Census 
Tables  of  the  United  States,  is  as  1  to  3.G3.  Computing, 
then,  after  this  ratio,  the  total  number  of  Hebrews  that 
went  out  of  Egypt  amounted  to  2,190,886  souls. 


•The  Rg©  of  seventy  years  cannot  b©  reg^irded  ns  too  advitnced  a 
limit  for  tluit  period  and  peoi»Ie,  "And  now,"  srnid  .Toslmii,  "  lo  I  Jiin 
tills  day  fourscore  nud  five  years  old ;  ii8  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  d;iy  i\& 
I  vii\&  in  the  diiy  that  Alosea  sent  me  ;  as  my  sti-eng-th  was  th«n,  even  so 
is  my  streiigtli  now,  for  \iax^  Iw*'  '^ut  und  to  come  in.*''-'JtiiiAiitt 

xiv.  10, 11. 
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Now,  in  order  to  deterinine  what  weight  there  is  in  the 
objection  Ix'fure  us,  and  to  pronounce  intelligently  upon 
the  correctncBS  of  the  Scripture  statement  respecting  the 
niultiplication  of  this  people  iu  Egypt,  and  their  number 
at  their  departure  theneej  thi-ee  tilings  must  be  con- 
sidered— ^the  original  number  of  settlers  in  Goshen,  the 
rate  at  which  they  increased,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  remained  there.    Let  us  then  endeavor  to  ascertain, 

First,  What  was  the  original  number  of  settlers  in 
Goshen  from  whom  the  people  of  the  "exodus''  sprang. 
This  ia  put  down  in  the  objector  s  argument  as  "  seventy 
souls."  These  words^  it  is  admittedj  arc  to  be  found  iu 
the  Scripture,  for  thus  we  read,  *' All  the  souls  of  the 
Iiousc  of  Jacob,  which  went  down  into  Egypt,  were  tliroe- 
scorc  and  ten.'*  But  when  wo  come  to  cxtimine  the 
record  more  closely  nnd  in  detail,  we  discover,  first,  tliat 
thcBc  seventy  bouIs  comprise  only  the  fiten,  with  two 
exceptions  only,  who  for  certain  reasons  are  mngled  out 
to  be  included  in  this  list  with  the  males.  The  married 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Jacob  are  not  men- 
tioned, yet  these,  according  to  the  imifnrm  ratio  of  the 
sexes,  must  have  been  alxjut  equal  in  tumiber  with  hi« 
pons  and  grandsons.  Here,  then,  we  at  once  double  the 
numlH?r  stated  in  the  objection.  Again,  in  the  "seventy 
souls"  no  account  is  taken  of  the  wives  of  Jacob's  sonft 
and  grandsons;  nor  agni]i  of  tlie  husbands  of  hia  dlaiigh- 
ters  and  gi'anddaughters.  SuppIyiiJg  all  these  omissions, 
we  have  for  the  family  of  Jacob  m  it  entered  Egj'pt,  reck- 
oning the  household  of  Joseph,  who  wa»  there  already, 
instead  of  seventy  souIj*.  aljout  four  times  that  nuniber. 
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But  even  this  is  far  from  being  all.  The  cliildren  of 
Israel  entered  Egypt  with  their  '^households"  [toph),  or 
retainers.  What  the  size  of  a  patrinrchal  household 
often  was,  we  may  gather  from  the  history  of  Abraham, 
who  at  au  hour's  notice  was  able  to  call  out  318  trained 
servants,  capable  of  active  military  service.  All  these, 
we  arc  told,  "were  born  in  his  house,"  words  that  imply 
that  he  had  other  servants  that  might  have  been 
employed  on  this  occasion,  some  *'  bought  with  money 
from  strangers,"  and  some  acquired  as  "  gifts,"  like  those 
presented  to  him  in  Egypt.  From  all  these  facta,  the 
most  moderate  and  cautious  estimate  cannot  make  the 
entire  number  of  Abraham's  household  less  than  2500 
smtla.  He  was,  iu  fact,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs 
uf  the  land,  and  one  of  these,  Heth,  addresses  him  as : 
**  My  lord,  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us." 

Now,  we  have  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
Jacob's  "  household,"  on  going  down  to  Egypt,  was  far 
inure  numerous  than  that  of  Abraham.  So  strong  was 
Jacob  even  on  his  return  from  Padan-Arara  that  his 
od'ended  brother  Esau  did  not  think  it  wise  or  safe  to 
meet  him  with  less  than  "four  hundred  armed  men." 
And  the  princely  gift  which  he  made  Esau,  in  the  hope 
uf  reconciliation,  offers  a  similar  indication  of  liis  great 
wealth  and  power.  Supposing  that  present  to  have  been 
a  tenth  part  of  all  he  possessed,  the  proportion  Abraham 
thought  a  lit  offering  to  a  king,  then  Jacob's  possessions 
must  have  numbered  U200  goats,  2200  sheep,  600 
camelsj  500  oxen,  and  300  asses.  Such  was  the  family, 
Tind  8uch  the  property  -^      ''  had  acquired  in  the  twenty 
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years  he  spent  with  Labaii,  beginning  with  naked  hands. 
Whiit  then  must  have  been  the  increase  of  hia  house- 
hold,  and  of  his  herds  and  flocks,  aided  by  all  his  twelve 
active  sons  in  the  course  of  thirty-thwc  years  morcj  or  at 
the  time  of  his  going  down  into  Egypt?  Besides  all  this, 
Jaeub  came  into  possei^sion  at  once  by  inheritance  of  at 
least  one-half  the  retainers  and  property  owned  by  his 
father  Isaac,  who  died  Borae  ten  years  after  hia  return  to 
Canaan.  From  all  these  facts,  we  think  it  obvious  that 
the  household  of  Jacob  when  he  set  out  for  Egypt,  which 
in  fact  embraced  the  twelve  distinct  households  of  his 
sons,  including  the  numerous  retinue  of  Joseph,  far  out- 
numbered that  of  Abraham,  and  that  we  cannot  put  it 
tlown  at  less  than  3600  soulsj  or  an  average  of  SOU  only 
for  each  tribe. 

To  all  the  foregoing  is  to  k^  added  the  fact  that 
Goshen,  when  assigned  to  the  childi-en  of  Israel,  had 
already  its  scattered  inhabitantw  of  various  "  strangens," 
who  amount^'d,  we  m^y  safely  say,  to  not  less  than  700 
throughout  that  large  and  fertile  province.  These  would 
naturally  become  incorirorated  and  amalgamated  with 
the  dominant  trilx',  Uith  in  blood  and  ndigion ;  so  that 
the  whole  population  would  soon  be  named  and  num- 
bered as  Hebrews. 

We  have,  then,  an  aggregate  of  4300  original  settlers 
ill  Goshen,  from  whom  were  to  spring  the  people  of 
the  exodus.  No  one  that  will  study  and  candidly  weigh 
the  above  facts — facts  all  embraced  in  the  sacred  record 
— can  put  their  number  at  a  lower  figure. 

Second,    Whut   tCita    (he  prufjoble    nitt    a.    tvhich   the^ 
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itwrmmilf  AM  thin^  in  the  sitontioa,  drcamslaaces, 
nml  nflAtirmn  of  the  flehrewe.  in  Goshen,  were  emioently 
TflvrmiUe  to  rapid  multiplication.  Their  climate  was 
mild  and  RoJubfioua,  their  territory  large  and  fertile, 

capabU?  of  «ijppr>rting  a  population  of  several  millions. 
Tlie  Iniidft  wociM  prriduco  of  many  things  two  crops  a 
year  and  of  Home  things  a  crop  every  month.  Maise, 
millet,  rice,  lentilef«,  piilne,  fig«,  dates,  olives,  grapes, 
inoUjiiM,  iind  e.Hculent  root*,  as  alsiso  wheats  rye,  barley, 
etc.,  could  have  Ijcen  raided  there,  a«  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country  demonstrator,  with  little  labor  and  in 
the  ^Ti-atent  nhuutlance.  The  increase  of  the  population. 
tluTcibre,  wan  Kubject  to  no  check  arising  from  soil  or 
clinmto;  on  tlic  coritrary,  they  were  most  favorably  con- 
tlitioiu'd  ill  rf}^ur<l  to  lK»th. 

At  firt«t,  and  (or  wnme  length  of  time  after,  they  also 
enjoyoil  nil  the  advantagCM  that  could  flow  from  royal 
favor;  tbewe  would  liave  their  attraction,  and  in  the  hope 
of  hhaiin^?  tliixMitly  or  iiidirt'ctly  in  them,  many  would 
iiiihirally  llork  in  from  all  sides,  and  take  np  their  abode 
iimmig  thrm,  and  tliua  materially  help  to  swell  their 
nimdM'rrt  in  time. 

I'injoying  the  fnuMlom  ami  following  the  simplicity  of 
a  pa.Htonil  life,  we  h-jirn  that  this  people  were  remnrk- 
nhly  hi'iiltliy  niul  vigorous.  It  was  the  toi^timony  of 
the  rnidwlvi^fl  to  Pharaoh,  that  "the  Hebrew  women 
wen?  not  M.H  the  Kg)ptians,  hut  were  lively/'  that  is 
(|uick  and  stiwig  \\\  bringing  forth,  so  that  "  they  were 
delivt'ivd   inx^    thev-iakme   '  o  thern.'^     And  when, 

nt  length,  the  y  their  departure  out 
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of  the  country,  we  read  that  "  there  was  not  one  feeble^ 
person  among  thorn." 

Further,  the  region  of  Egypt  was  ever  famous  for  its' 
fertility  In  men.  The  sexes  matnrctl  and  married  young, 
often  as  early  as  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  both' 
Pliny  and  Seneca  speak  of  this ;  and  Aristotle  infbrma 
\\»  that  three  at  a  birth  was  nothing  uncommon.  What- 
ever there  was  in  the  reirion  conducive  to  this  fecundity 
was  no  doubt  shared  to  the  full  by  the  Hebrews. 

With  all  the  above,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Bpecial  blessing  of  God  which  was  upon  them  and  their' 
children  for  their  increase.  Tliis  had  been  expressly 
and  repeatedly  promised,  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  Accordingly  we  read  of  them,  while  yet  in 
Goshen,  **And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  nmltipltod,  and  were  exceed- 
ing mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them." 

Now,  since  in  ordinary  circumstances,  as  Malthus  hns" 
shown,  a  population  tends  to  double  every  twenty-fivd 
years,  we  are  wnrranted  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews; 
nntler  the  aljove  extraordinary  rombinatinn  of  favora- 
ble circumstances,  must  have  doubled  in  a  considerably 
shorter  pcnod.  But  to  mnke  sure  that  we  are  on  the 
side  of  truth,  we  will  only  way  that  they  doubled  every 
twenty- four  years. 

Third,  Whnt  tmn  the  fhrmfifm  of  fheir  nfiaf  m  Egypt  f 
TIris  is  a  question  involving  several  diffieiUtics.  W4 
have  seen  that  this  period  is  pot  down  in  the  objector'* 
argument  at  215  ycara;  but  wo  cannot  receive  tin* 
reckoning  of  the   time   as  correct.     However,   not   to 
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interrupt  our  argument  with  a  discussion  of  tlie  point 
here,  we  will  admit  for  the  present^  that  their  sojourn 
in  Goshen  was  but  215  years. 

Having  now  decided  upon  these  three  essential  facts, 
namely,  that  the  original  number  of  pcttlers  in  Goshen 
was  4S0Oj  that  the  rate  at  which  they  increased  was 
doubling  every  24  yeara,  and  that  the  length  of  time 
they  remained  there  was  215  years — we  are  prepared 
to  compute  the  total  Hebrew  population  at  the  date 
of  their  exodus,  under  the  direction  of  Moses.  Their 
natural  increase  would  stand  as  follows : 


4,300  in.... 

—  0  years. 

8,600  "  .... 

. . . .  S4  " 

17,200  ••'..., 

....  43  " 

34,400  ''.... 

. ...  73  " 

68,800  "...- 

....96  " 

137,60(>  in 120  years. 

275,200  ". 144  ^* 

S50,400  " 1G8  " 

1,100,800  ".. 103  " 

2,201,6W  *' 21G  " 


The  above  calculation  plainly  shows  us,  then,  that  the 
original  settlers  of  Goshen,  according  to  the  natural  law 
of  increase,  in  a  period  of  216  years,  would  amount  to 
a  population  of  2,200,000 ;  and  this  result,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  so  near  that  obtained  by  the  actual  numlx?r- 
ing  of  the  people  at  Sinai,  namely  2,191,000,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  foothold  to  call  in  question  the  credibility 
of  the  Scripture  history  on  this  ground. 

On  the  preceding  page  we  expressed  our  dissent  from 
the  chronology  which  limits  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  in 
E^pt  to  a  period  of  215  years.  As  this  is  what  has 
created  Uic  whole  difficulty,  and  what  lends  to  tine 
opposer  8  argument  whatever  of  seeming  force  it  prcsenty, 
we  deem  it  proper  and  ?  v  to  add  a  few  linen  on 
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the  point.  The  calculation  that  gives  a  period  of  * 
years  only  for  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  i» 
based  upon  what  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  gene- 
alogies of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  has  come  duwa 
to  us  from  the  later  Jews  by  tradition.  Though  adopted 
by  aoinc'  it  is  far  from  meeting  with  general  acceptance  ; 
it  is  in  fact  rejected  and  opposed  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  biblical  Bcholar.s  of  the  day,  in  Geruiatiy, 
England,  and  America.  There  are  three  distinct  and 
unequivocal  texts  of  Scripture  that  appear  decisive 
against  it. 

Exodus  xii.  40,  41,  assorts  that  the  Israelites'  abode 
ill  Egypt  was  430  years — "Now  the  sojonrning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  wliich  they  sojourned  in  Egypt  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years^  even 
the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  here  is 
found  no  manuscript  variation  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

Again,  Genesis  xv.  13  declares  the  future  servitude 
and  affliction,  not  of  Abraham,  but  of  his  "  seed,"  to  )>e, 
in  round  numbers  400  years — ''And  ho  said  unto  Abram, 
know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a 
land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they 
shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  The  idea  enter* 
tained  by  some  that  this  period  was  to  be  partly  spent 
in  Canaan  is  cut  off  by  the  statement  that  it  should  be 
"  in  the  land  not  theirs" — one  land  too — in  strong  con- 
traf*t  to  the  repeated  guaranty  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Abraham  and  his  se'  ^        ^heir  own,     Tlie  inchision  of 
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any  part  of  Abraham's  own  history  in  this  period  of 
servitude  and  aj^icihn  seems  forbidden  by  the  positive 
assurance  that  he  should  go  to  hia  grave  in  peace,  and 
tlie  manifest  assignment  of  this  servitude  to  the  distant 
future.  BesideSj  Abraham's  residence  in  Egypt  had 
taken  place  before  the  above  prophecy  was  uttered. 

The  Btatcment  of  Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  0,  7,  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  foregoing  passage  and  the 
interpretation  put  upon  it — "And  God  spake  on  this- 
wise, That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land ; 
and  that  they  should  bring  them  into  bondage  and 
€*ntreat  them  evil  four  hundred  years/' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Paul,  Galatians 
iii.  17,  speaks  as  if  430  years  was  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  promise  to  Abraham  aud  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  but  in  this  he  doubtless  simply  conforms  to  the 
traditional  view  of  the  Jews,  and  the  phraseology  of  the 
Septungint,  which  alone  was  in  the  hands  of  his  Gentile 
readers,  and  because  the  precise  length  of  time  did  not 
aflcct  his  argument.     It  was,  on  any  view,  430  years. 

Allowing,  titen,  what  the  Scripture  thus  plainly  and 
repeatedly  declares,  that  the  period  spent  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Egypt  was,  not  215,  but  430  years,  and 
all  difficulty  and  all  doubt,  as  to  their  multiplication 
into  the  numbers  said  to  have  followed  Moses  into  the 
wilderness,  at  once  vanish. 


NoTB.— The  aasignmetit  of  a  period  of  only  hm  humlrnl  ami  fftr*^ 
Ifmr.i  to  the  sojourn  of  tha  Hebrews  in  Egypt  has  come  down  to  ua  fmm 
the  Septiiagint  as  the  traditional  theory ;  but  in  modern  time«  thin 
tlteory,  after  thorough  iuveBtigiilton  of  aXl  existing  data,  Jias  tM<eu 
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Strongly  opposed.  Among  those  who  dissent  from  it  are  RosenmUllor, 
Ilofmann,  Jahn,  Ewald,  Gesenius,  Winer,  Tacb,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch. 
Keil,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and  many  others  of  similar  rank  as  scholars. 
Neither  side  of  this  question  is  without  its  diiBculties.  But,  all  the 
facts  of  Sacred  History  considered,  we  encounter  far  less  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  at  430  than  at  215  years.  The 
reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  further  his  investigation  of  this  point 
will  find  it  of  special  advantage  to  consult  what  Knobel  and  Kiirtz  have 
wfitten  on  the  subject. 
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AND 


The  Wilderness  of  Sinai. 


TAe  Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is,  geographiealfy  and  geologically  tpeakingt 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  combines  the 
three  grand  features  of  earthly  scenery— the  Sea,  the  Desert,  and  the  Mountains. 
And  it  has  a  history  as  unique  as  its  scenery  and  position, — Dean  Stanlsy. 


9<l 


Thb  Wilderness  the  chosen  School  of  the  Israelites  :    Diiticultt  in 

REGARD  to  THEIR  SUBSISTENCE  THERE:  NeW  UGHT  FROM  RECENT  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS :  Its  geography  and  geology  :  Its  mines  :  Its  water 
supplies:  Its  forests  and  pasturage:  Chance  in  its  soil  and 
climate  :  Its  ancient  capacity  for  supporting  a  population  :  The 
Mosaic  history  corroborated. 
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The  Wilderness  of  Sinal 


^'■^*^^^^^HEN  Mosea,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God,  assembled  and  led  fortli  the 
hosts  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  their  long-promised 
inheritance,  he  did  not  conduct  them 
along  the  direct  and  usual  mute,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  two  hundred  miles  only, 
and  which  Ihey  might  have  accomplished  with  ease  in 
less  than  a  month.  This  did  not  comport  with  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  Divine  Wisdom ;  they  were  not  then 
fitted  to  undertake  the  expulsion  of  the  various  warlike 
tribes  occupying  the  land,  nor  adequately  instructed  so 
as  to  settle  down  in  it  as  the  true  worshippers  and  i>ccu- 
liar  people  of  the  one  only  Living  God.  It  was  ncce»« 
sary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  schooled — that  they 
nhould  be  detained  by  the  way,  to  undergo  a  preparur 
tory  couirse  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  organization. 

Accordinglyj  as  affording  a  most  appropriate  theatre  for 
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all  thiSj  tliey  were  led  by  a  different  and  circuitous 
course  through  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ; 
this  made  their  direct  line  of  march  a  distance  of  mure 
than  1000  miles^  and  which,  owing  to  their  unbelief  and 
reliellion,  was  attended  with  euch  protracted  delays,  that 
they  did  not  acconijtliiih  it  until  the  end  of  forty  years. 

Connected  with  the  stay  and  wanderings  of  Israel  in 
this  wilderness  is  a  matter  of  apparent,  and  long  thought, 
real  difficulty,  and  which  has  often  been  urged  as  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  credibility  of  their 
history — it  relates  to  the  subsistence  of  themselvcB,  and 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  while  in  this  barren  and  iuhos* 
pitable  region.  **  That  wilderness/'  it  has  been  asserted, 
"  is,  and  alwa^  s  must  have  been  wholly  incapable  of 
affording  an  adequate  supply  of  either  food  or  water  to  a 
horde  of  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  together  with 
their  numerous  herds  and  llocka.  The  Mosaic  narrative 
places  them  in  a  desert,  whose  physical  destitution  and 
desolation  demonstrate  it  to  have  been  an  impossibility 
for  them  to  have  subsisted  there.  That  narrative,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  true  and  cannot  be  credited." 

This  difficulty,  we  may  observe  at  the  outset,  ie  of 
no  weiglit  so  far  as  supplies  for  the  human  ]H)pulatioa 
were  concerned;  their  wants  were  met  largely  by 
miraculous  provision — water  was  brrtught  for  them  from 
the  flinty  rock ;  innumerable  flocks  of  quail  were  mnde 
to  alight  once  and  again  around  their  camp ;  and  tlrey 
wei-e  furnished  witli  manna  from  lieaven  throughout 
tlicir  journey,  even  until  the  day  they  ate  of  the  new 
corn  in  Canaan.     The  dilTiculty  coucema  the  flocks  and 
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herds  only.  Thoj'  went  out  of  Egypt,  wc  arc  told,  *'\vith 
very  much  cattle."  Now,  whatever  the  number  of  those 
might  have  been  when  they  started,  for  aught  that  ap- 
l>earB  to  the  contrary  in  the  history,  they  might  have 
diminished  rapidly  os  they  advanced  on  their  jouniey ; 
indeed,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  people  posm;ssing  any 
considerable  numbers  in  the  latter  portion  of  their  pil- 
grimage, until  an  enormous  booty  was  captured  from  the 
Midianites,  as  related  in  Numbers,  chap,  xxxi.  v.  S2,  33. 

To  the  foregoing  consideration  we  may  add  the  fact^ 
that  there  have  been  ample  evidences  brought  to  Hght^ 
within  the  past  few  years,  to  prove  that  this  wilderness 
was  nnciently  very  much  more  productive  than  it  is  at 
present,  nnd  that  it  was  quite  cnptiblc  of  furnishing  pas- 
turage to  great  hcrtk  and  flocks.  The  explorations  of 
H.  B.  Tristram,  of  F,  W,  HoUand,  of  "The  Ordnance 
Survey  Expedition"  in  1868—1809,  and  of  Professor 
E.  n.  Palmer  in  1809-1870,  have  placed  this  fact  be- 
yond a  doubt ',  and  not  only  that,  but  tiave  also  traced 
f*ueh  ft  connection  between  the  feature?,  the  ecenery,  the 
distances  and  the  localities  of  thia  desert,  and  those 
named  and  dcftcrilwd  in  the  sacred  history,  as  affords  a 
convincing  confinnation  of  its  correctnei^s  and  credibility. 

To  see  the  full  bearing  of  tliese  recent  scientific  inves- 
tigations upon  the  diflieuUy  under  consideration,  and  so 
meet  it  the  more  satisfactorily,  it  will  Ix;  nccessar}'  to 
descriljK3  the  physical  character  of  thisi  region  somewhat 
in  detail. 

Tho  Red  Sea,  running  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween the  contiR'^nts  of  Africa  aiid  Asia^  at  its  northern 
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extremity  divides  into  two  branches,  which  diverge  at 
an  angle  of  about  50° ;  that  to  the  west  is  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  and  that  to  the  east  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  These, 
with  the  escarpment  of  the  Tih,  like  a  curving  mountain 
chain  connecting  their  extremities,  embrace  a  triangular 
poniusola.  The  sides  of  this  triangle  measure  19Q  and 
130  milea  respectively,  and  the  length  of  its  base  is 
about  150  miles.  Within  these  bounds  is  embraced  an 
area  of  some  11,600  square  miles — ^this  is  the  "  Wilder- 
ness of  Sinai." 

Along  the  base^  or  immediately  south  of  the  Tih 
frontier,  a  belt  of  sandstone  country  crosses  the  penin- 
sula nearly  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  "  The  hills  of 
this  district  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  isolated,  with 
broad  plateaux  for  their  summits;  but  the  fantastic 
shapes  and  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  rocks  more  than 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  height;  and  some  of 
the  sandstone  peaks,  such  as  Umm  Eijlain,  are  among 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  peninsula.  Broad, 
undulating  plains,  and  narrow  valleys  with  sheer  pre^ 
ci  pi  to  us  sides,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  this  ht'lt  of  country.  This  formation  is  rich  in  min- 
eral wealth,  containing  m^ny  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and 
turquoise. 

"The  east  and  west  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  bordered 
by  strips  of  comparatively  level  desert;  that  on  the 
eastern  side  wholly  disappears  here  and  there,  when  the 
mountains  come  down  in  sharp  escarpments  to  the  sea ; 
on  the  western  side  it  grows  gradually  larger  as  it  runs 
southward,  and  obtains  it«  maximum  breadth   at  Tor. 
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Here  it  is  a  broad  undulating  plain  of  gravel,  wlucli,  as 
tlic  lai^at  unbroken  expanse  in  the  country,  is  called 
emphatically  El  Gaah,  or  The  Plain.  Its  monotonous 
level  i«  only  broken  by  a  low  range  of  hills  skirting  the 
Bhore,  and  two  small  conical  hills  in  its  centre."  * 

With  no  exceptions  of  note  save  the  above,  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  consists  of  a  cluster  of  bold 
granite  peaks,  rent  and  furrowed  by  innumerable  ravines 
and  gorges  and  wadys.  Few  countries^  if  any,  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  exhibit  so  wild  an  aspect ;  the  moun- 
tains appear  heaped  together  in  ntter  confusion  when 
viewed  from  the  summit  of  some  surmounting  eminence. 
**  I  ha^^c  Ptood  on  the  summit  of  the  great  Etna,"  says 
Mr.  Stejihcns,  "  and  looked  over  the  clouds  floating 
beneath  itj  upon  the  bold  scenery  of  Sicily,  and  tlie 
distant  mountains  of  Calabria;  upon  the  top  of  Vesuvius, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  waves  of  lava,  and  the  ruined 
and  half-covered  cities  at  its  base  j  but  they  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  terrific  solitudes  and  bleak  majesty  of 
8inai."  Another  traveller,  Dean  Stanley,  who  recently 
visited  this  region,  says,  "  The  portentous  appearances 
arc  Fuch  as  give  tlie  impression  that  you  are  indeed 
travelling  in  the  very  focus  of  creative  power.'* 

The  bright  red  granite,  which  forms  the  niasa  of  this 
mountainous  district,  in  many  places,  is  intersected  with 
porphyry  and  greenstone.  Though  granite  and  porphyry 
are  both  of  igneous  origin,  yet  they  are  not  the  produc- 
tions of  ordinary  volcanfc  agency.     The  visible  symbols 


*  Palmer's  Jkit^rl  ofth^  JS^ndus,  pf 
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of  the  glory  and  majesty  described  by  Moses,  as  attending 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  could  not  have  been,  therefore,  as 
ignorant  scepticism  has  sometimes  insinuated,  the  heav- 
ing and  smoke  and  eruption  of  a  volcano,  for  there  ia 
no  certain  indication  anywhere  that  such  a  thing  as  a 
volcano  ever  existed  on  this  peninsula.  "What  has 
been  taken,  by  unpractised  eyes,  as  evidences  of  volcanic 
a<^tion ,  are  only  the  detritus  of  iron  in  the  sandstone 
formation.  Whatever  traces  of  igneous  action  may  ap- 
pear on  the  granite  rocks  belong  to  their  first  upheaving, 
not  to  any  subsequent  convulgions.  Everywhere  there 
are  signs  of  the  actioti  of  watcr^  nowhere  of  fire."  *  Not 
a  trace  of  basalt,  lava,  or  otlier  products  of  volcanic 
agency  has  been  met  with  in  the  whole  Peninsula, 

The  mountain  peaks,  which  form  the  granitic  kernel 
of  this  whole  region,  are  divided  into  three  groups,  each 
with  a  central  summit — the  northwestern  cluster,  of 
which  the  raost  notable  peak  is  Mount  Serbal;  tlie 
central  cluster,  whose  highest  point  ia  Mount  St.  Cath- 
erine; and  the  southeastern  cluster,  the  crowning  sum- 
mit of  which  is  Um  Shomer. 

Vm  Shoim'Ty  on  account  of  its  distance  and  difiieult 
ascent,  remained  until  comparatively  recent  times  but 
imperfectly  explored.  It  was  visited  by  but  few,  and 
ascended,  we  believe,  by  none,  until  Burckhardt  made 
the  attempt;  and  even  this  adventurous  traveller  came 
short  of  its  summit  by  8ome  two  hundred  feet.  Captains 
Wilson  and  Palmer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  however, 

•  Stanley's  Sinai  and  i*ofc»f«ne,  p.  28. 
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8tocd  "upon  ita  very  apex.  Its  aides  are  steep  and  rugged, 
iU  top  is  white,  and  its  surroundings  arc  those  of  utter 
desolutiuu  and  solttude;  the  silence  that  prevailfi  around 
it  is  even  oppressive;  yet  this  profouod  and  awful  slill- 
ness  is  sometimes  broken  by  mysterious  noises,  whieh 
Uurckhardt  described  as  ilie  sound  of  artillery,  the  pre- 
cise cause  of  which  he  failed  to  ascertain — probably 
produced  by  falling  rocks,  or  gliding  fragments,  among 
it»5  echoing  precipices.  The  higliest  peak  of  Um  Shomer 
reaches  an  altitude  of  8500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  central  cluster  is  divided  by  tvro  deep  and  nearly 
parallel  valleys  into  tliree  distinct  ridges,  known  by  the 
Arabic  names  Jebel  Uumr,  Jebel  Miisa,  and  Jebel  ed 
Deir.  The  last,  the  eastern  of  the  three,  like  all  the 
rest,  is  a  vaat  pile  of  steep  and  rugged  granite,  but 
inferior  in  elevation,  and  in  the  view  it  commands,  to 
nil  the  otJier  principal  niountain».  Jebel  Ilumr  is  the 
western  range,  and  from  the  southern  end  of  tliis  gpringa 
its  loftiest  peak,  Mount  St.  Catherine,  £026  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  peak  is  largely  compoeed  of 
porphyry.  It  is  a  sublime  Tower,  and  niagni6cent  is 
the  view  from  its  summit,  which  embraces  not  only  the 
labyrintli  of  bare  granite  peaks  and  deep  dark  ravines 
all  around,  but  a  paoomma  of  the  whole  peninsula — IhttI 
majestic  Serbal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  towering  cone 
of  Vm  Shomer  on  the  other,  and  both  the  gulis  of  tl 
Red  Sea,  beautifully  blue,  with  the  high  mount. 
Kg\  pt  and  Arabia  respectively  beyon<] 

lu  this  group,  and  between  Jebel  eU  i 
numr,  lies  Jebel  Muso,  or  the  Mount  of 
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range  is  some  three  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile  in 
brcadth.  It  is  on  isolated  mass,  being  cut  off  from  the 
other  mountains  on  three  sides  by  deep  wadjs  or  valleys, 
and  partially  on  the  fourth  or  south  side  by  two  smaller 
valleys.  On  it  are  three  prominent  points  that  demand 
61>ecial  notice.  Near  the  Bouthern  extremity  is  the  Jebel 
Musa  or  Mount  of  Moses,  7359  feet  high.  About  the 
middle  is  Mount  Horeb,  of  lesser  elevation.  And,  at  its 
northern  end  i%  Roa  Sufsafeh,*  a  bold  headland  sur- 
mounted by  two  peaks,  which  abruptly  and  almost  per- 
pendicularly terminates  the  range.  Curving  along  the 
foot  of  this  stupendous  promontory  is  the  wide  valley  of 
Rahah,  presenting  an  open  and  even  space,  two  miles 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
very  base  of  the  mountain,  From  the  southern  side 
of  this  natural  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  the  two 
peaks  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  rise  precipitously  to  the  heiglit  of 
2000  feet,  "  standing  out  in  lonely  grandeur  against  the 
sky,  like  a  huge  altar."  On  this  plain,  and  at  the  foot 
of  this  high  altar,  both  ancient  tradition  and  modern 
research  have  fixed  the  scene  of  the  thousands  of  Israel 
assembled  to  receive  the  Law  at  the  mouth  of  God.  The 
members  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition  were  unani- 
mous in  this  conviction.  "  No  place  could  be  conceived 
more  suitable,"  says  F.  W.  Holland,  one  of  their  number, 
"for  the  assembling  of  such  a  multitude  of  people  both 


•  Tlie  three  suinraits— Mount  Mosea.,  Mount  Horeb,  aud  Has  Stif^afeli 
— tlrougli  tliey  bfive  distinct  names,  arc  one  and  the  same  Diomitain 
iiTiisa,  whicU  in  Scripture  ia  sometimes  celled  Binat,  and  sonietiiiH.'s 
lloreb. 
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to  witness  the  thuuderings  and  liglitnings  and  the  cloud 
upon  the  mountain,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  when  he  spake  to  them."  * 

,,  Ths  third  and  noHhwebiem  ditster  of  mountain  peaks 
in  this  peninsula  is  that  of  Jebel  Serbal.  In  massive 
ruggedncss  and  in  Ijoldness  of  fig^urc  and  outline,  this 
presents  an  aspect  of  grandeur  unrivalled  among  all  the 
peaks  of  Sinai,  and  of  which  Dean  Stanley  gives  the 
following  graphic  description :  "  It  is  a  vast  mass  of 
|)eak8,  which,  in  most  point?  of  view^  may  be  reduced 
to  five.  These  five  peaks,  all  of  granite,  rise  bo  precipi- 
tously, so  column-like,  from  the  broken  ground  wliich 
forma  the  root  of  the  mountain,  as  at  first  sight  to 
appear  inaccessihle.  But  they  ai*e  divided  by  steep 
ravines,  filled  with  fragments  of  broken  and  fallen 
granite.  The  highest  peak  is  a  huge  block  of  granite," 
G734  fcot  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  "  on  this,  as  on  the 
back  of  some  petrified  tortoise,  you  stand  and  overlook 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Every  feature  of  the 
extraordinary  conformation  lies  before  you;  the  wady« 
coursing  ond  winding  in  every  direction ;  the  infinite 
number  of  mountains  like  a  model ;  their  colors  all  at) 
clearly  displayed  as  in  Russegger's  geological  map;  the 
dark  granite^,  the  brown  sandstone,  the  yellow  desert, 
the  dots  of  vegetation  along  the  W.ady  FeirAn,  and  the 
one  green  spot  of  the  Palm  Grove  of  Kephidim.  While 
descending,  night  came  on ;  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
sec  on  our  way  the  mountains  lit  up  from  ton  t^  bottom 
^ J  
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with  the  red  blaze  which  shot  up  from  the  watchfires  of 
the  Bedouin  tents.  So  they  must  have  shone  before  the 
Pillar  of  Fire."* 

Jebel  Scrbal,  being  the  most  mnjestic  mountain  in  the 
.peninsula,  lias  often  contended  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  for  tlic  distinction  of  being  "The  Mountain 
of  the  Law,"  but  the  investigations  of  the  late  Ordnance 
Survey  Expedition  have  extinguished  its  pretcnsionft, 
and  proved  Ras  Sufsafeh  to  stand  unrivalled  in  its 
claims  to  that  honor. 

The  wadys  that  divide  and  wind  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai  are  in  general  dry  valleys.  Of  these  some 
are  narrow  and  enclosed  by  lofty  and  perpendicular 
rocks,  like  that  of  Rephidim,  now  named  Wady  Aleyat  j 
Home  are  favorable  for  travelling  and  encampment,  like 
Wady  Fciran ;  while  many  of  them  are  the  channels  of 
occasional  torrents j  and  a  wilderness  of  boulders,  which- 
render  them  impassable  to  man  or  beast.  Wadya  have 
been  not  inaptly  called  drij  rivers. 

The  great  want  of  this  whole  country  is  water;  raia 
falls  comparatively  seldom  ;  yet  heavy  showers  do  some^ 
times  occur,  and  on  such  occasions,  in  consequence  of 
the  barren  and  rocky  character  of  all  the  mountains,  the 
rain  immediately  runs  down,  and  flows  together  from 
their  impervious  Hides,  as  it  docs  from  the  roofs  of  houses*, 
thus  producing  sudden  and  oPt<?n  destructive  torrenlH. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland^  in  the  winter  of  18G7,  was  an  eye* 
witness  of  one  notable  such  occurrence.   I  was  encamped' 


•  Sinai  and  PakMine,  pp.  71,  73, 
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in  Wady  Feiran,  says  he,  near  the  base  of  Jcbel  Serbal, 
when  a  tremendous  thunder  storm  burst  upon  ua.  After 
ft  little  more  than  an  hour's  rain,  the  water  rose  so 
rapidly  in  the  previously  dry  wady  that  I  had  to  run  for 
my  life,  and  with  great  difficulty  Bucceeded  in  saving  my 
tonts  and  my  goods;  my  boots,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
pick  up,  being  washed  away.  In  less  than  two  hours  ii 
dry  desert  wady,  upward  of  300  yards  wide,  was  turned 
into  a  foaming  torrent  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  roar- 
ing and  tearing  down,  and  bearing  everything  before  it 
— tangled  masses  of  tamarisks,  hundreds  of  beautiful 
palm -trees,  scores  of  sheep  and  goats,  camels  and 
donkeys,  and  even  men,  women,  and  children ;  for  a 
whole  encampment  of  Arabs  was  washed  away  a  few 
miles  above  mc.  The  storm  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  and  at  half-past  nine  the  waters  were 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  flood  had 
spent  its  force.  In  the  morning  a  gently-flowing  stream, 
but  a  few  yards  broad,  and  a  few  inches  deep,  was 
all  that  remained  of  it.  But  the  whole  bed  of  the 
valley  was  changed.  Here,  great  heaps  of  boulders  were 
piled  up,  where  hollows  had  been  the  day  before ;  there, 
holes  had  taken  the  place  of  banks  covered  with  trees. 
Two  miles  of  tamarisk-wood  which  was  situated  above 
the  palm-groves  had  been  completely  washed  away,  and 
upward  of  a  thousand  palm  trees  swept  down  to  the  sea. 
The  change  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  have  believed 
it  possible,  in  so  short  a  time,  had  I  not  witnessed  it 
with  my  own  eyes/ 
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The  mountains  of  the  Sinai  tic  group  are  composed  of 
the  same  material  from  base  to  summit — granite,  moatlj 
bright  rod  granite;  this  is  often  intersected,  however, 
with  veins  of  greenstone,  and  especially  porphyry.  There 
is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  porphyritic  dyke,  which 
runi3  from  northeast  to  southwest  across  the  entire  niasa 
of  mountains.  As  we  leave  the  great  elevations  of 
Sinai,  and  proceed  northward,  its  exclusive  granitic 
character  is  gradually  lost;  large  masses  of  porphyry 
occur;  this  presently  becomes  mixed  with  greenstone, 
and  toward  the  northwest  gives  place  to  syenite.  As  the 
syenite  and  the  porphyry  run  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible transitions,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  of 
a  contemporaneous  origin. 

Advancing  still  northward,  we  presently  come  to  the 
sandstone  belt  before  described  ;  this  flanks  the  entire 
northern  frontier  of  the  Sinai  mountains.  It  is,  however, 
a  comparatively  narrow  belt,  but  runs,  cur\"ing  toward 
the  north,  clear  across  the  whole  peninsula.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  belt  only  is  sand,  to  any  depth,  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  wilderness.  Both  the  sand  and  the  sand- 
stone rock,  like  the  granite,  are  of  a  reddish  hue,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  richness  to  the  landscape  when  sur- 
veyed from  a  distance. 

This  sandstone  district  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
turquoise  mines  which  were  worked  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wady  Mugharah  and 
Serabit  el  Ktiadim.  Here  still  remain  numerous  hiero- 
glyphic tablets,  recording  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
kings  under  whose  auspices  they  were  worked,  together 
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with  other  archjEological  relics  of  the  highest  interest 
and  antiquity.  Ilamitc  iron,  magnese,  and  copper  ores, 
also  appear  to  have  been  worked  in  this  sandstone 
district  J  but  the  largest  workings  of  eopj>er  discovered 
have  been  in  the  granite  near  Wady  Sonned,  about  eight 
miles  northea-st  of  Jebel  Musa.  Here  a  vein  of  ore, 
which  crops  up  to  the  surface,  has  been  worked  alniost 
continuously  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Traces 
of  copper  smelting  have  also  been  found  in  the  valleys 
of  Shellal,  Na«b,  Mugharah,  Senned,  and  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Far  to  the  northwest,  in  the 
Valley  Gharundel,  slags  from  copper  smelting  have  like- 
wise been  observed.  Iron  ore  was  probably  worked  at 
Jcbel  Hadid  (Iron  Mount^iin),  about  ten  miles  southeast 
of  jQbel  Musa.  Thus  smelting  operations  have  been 
carried  on  over  a  large  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  we 
have  historic  evidence  that  some  of  these  mines  were 
worked  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Israelites 
marched  through  the  wildernoss. — From  all  this  we  can 
readily  understands  what  has  been  a  mystery  to  many, 
whence  that  people  in  their  wanderings  might  have 
obtained  the  metallic  materials  necessary  for  tlie  manu- 
facture of  their  arms  and  tools,  and  to  construct  the 
holy  tabeniacle  with  it«  vessels  and  utensils. 

As  we  advance  northward  across  the  sandstone  belt,  our 
course  is  a  gradual  descent  till  we  reach  its  limit,  where 
rises  sharply  above  it,  like  a  mountain's  side,  the  edge  or 
outcrop  of  the  great  limestone  bed,  which  overlies  the 
sandstone,  and  constitutes  the  Badiet  et  Tih,  or  "  Desert 

of  the  Wanderings."     This  escarpment  in  some  places 
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rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet^  and  &0111  below  has 
all  the  ap[K:>urui]ce  of  a  mountain ;  it  begins  far 
northwest,  and  apjKjare  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but 
at  the  difftance  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
where  it  i»  mlled  the  Mountains  of  Rahah  j  from  thence 
it  contlnuofl  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  gradually 
dejmrthig  from  the  gulf  through  an  extent  of  some 
seventy  miles ;  it  now  turns  and  takea  an  eaasterly  course 
under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Tih ;  again  it 
curves  and  runw  in  a  northeasterly  course,  keeping  to  the 
west  of  Wady  A  rahah  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of 
Mount  llor.  Thus  this  bold  and  remarkable  bluff, 
which  cnnatituteg  the  southern  line  of  the  desert  of  Tih, 
deftcril)C8  a  complete  semi-circle.  Mounting  this  from 
the  south,  we  at  once  stand  on  the  vast  Table  Limd  of 
Tih,  which  ha3  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
of  alx)ut  2500  feet.  Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  feature- 
less hills  of  blanched  desolation. 

This  limestone  Table  Land,  Badiet  et  Tih,  extends 
from  the  sandstjone  flank  of  Sinai,  on  the  south,  all  the 
way  to  the  bortlers  of  Canaan,  on  the  north ;  and  from 
the  frontier  of  Egypt,  on  the  west,  to  the  Valley  of  the 
A  rahah,  on  the  east;  and  thus  covers  more  than  three- 
fuitrlhs  of  the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrea.  It  was  mainly  in 
and  along  the  eastern  borders  of  this  desert  land  that 
the  Israelites  spent  the  last  thirty-eight  years  of  their 
Wrtiulerings. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Peninsula,  or  the  Desert  of 
Sinai  proper,  within  whose  borders  the  chikh'en  of  Israel 
passed  the  Urn*  "'^'■eu  Iter  leaving  Egypt,  and 
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where  the  question  of  Subsiateftoe  presenta  its  greatest 
diflieulty. 

This  tract  of  countryj  as  we  have  just  seen,  has  now 
been  thoroughly  explored — haa,  indt-ed,  been  accurately 
survey eii  and  mapped.  Prufessor  E.  IL  Palmer,  who 
aeeompanied  the  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition,  spent 
nearly  a  whole  year  in  this  work.  During  that  time 
he  travelled  on  foot,  Jis  the  Hebrews  must  mainly  have 
done,  the  whole  legion  of  their  exodus  and  wanderings 
— traced  every  wady  along  which  their  herds  and  flocka 
must  have  grazed,  examined  nearly  every  spring  and 
pool  and  rivulet  whence  they  could  have  drunk,  and 
ascended  every  eminence  upon  which  Moees  and  Aaron 
could  have  Btood,  The  result  of  all  has  been  a  gratify- 
ing confinaation  of  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  the 
Mosaic  history. 

"Although  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,"  says 
Professor  Palmer, "'  is  one  of  sheer  desolation  and  barren- 
ness, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  fertility 
to  be  found  there.  There  ore  no  rivers,  yet  many  a 
pleasant  rivulet  fringed  with  verdure  may  be  met  with 
here  and  there,  especially  in  the  romantic  glens  of  the 
granite  district.  At  Wadiea  Nasb  and  Gharandel  are 
pereuniid,  though  not  continuous,  streams,  and  large 
tractB  of  vegetation.  At  that  part  of  Wady  Feirnn 
where  the  valley  contracts  in  breadth  and  concentrates 
the  moisture,  we  find  the  most  considemble  oasis  in  the 
Peninsula;  and  behind  the  little  sea-port  of  Tor,  also, 
where  u  depression  in  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  El  Gauh 
collects  the  moisture,  there  exiatB  a  large  and  magnificent 
grove  of  date-palms. 
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*'  IkrHiiIcM  t!iei*e,  the  more  fertile  apota  produce  thorns^ 
acacia^  tamariBk,  «idr,  and  other  trees,  while  most  dL 
the  valleys  contain  mrne  vegetation;  in  the  highland^ 
myrrh,  thyme,  and  oilier  fragrant  herbe;  and  in  the 
plainH,  broom,  itinlluw^  and  countless  plants  on  which 
the  ciimelrt  feed.  Even  the  barest  and  most  stony  hill' 
uide  iM  Hcldorn  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ;  and  the 
Jericho  roBCi  an  extraordinary  bibulous  plant,  which  has 
the  faculty  of  expanding  when  placed  in  water  after 
\ym%  in  a  cabinet  for  years,  may  be  Been  on  the  rao&t  un- 
pronuKing  Bjx>ts.  Many  of  the  less  frequented  wadys,  too, 
especially  thaao  which  run  down  from  the  great  granite 
clusterH  of  mountains,  are  watered  by  pleasant  BtrentoSy 
and  tt-'cm  with  natural  vegetation.  The  old  monkish 
colonists  of  the  place  availed  themselves  extensively  of 
the  ml  vantages  afforded  by  tliese  spota  to  plant  gardens 
and  olivc-grovesj  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day."* 

In  Professor  Palmer's  interesting  book  we  meet, 
throughout,  with  Buch  touches  of  description  as  the 
following:  "Well  watered" — "a  beautiful  gorge  fdled 
with  palms  and  tamarisks,  and  a  clear  bright  stream 
running  in  its  bod" — "Wo  came  presently  to  the  wady 
where  the  tall  graceful  palm-trees  afforded  a  delicious 
shade,  fresli  water  ran  at  our  feet,  and,  above  all,  h\iUnil% 
flitted  ft-otn  branch  to  branch,  uttering  their  sweet  notes" 
—"A  large  and  comparatively  fertile  tract "^ — ^""a  lovely 
valley  through  which  ran  a  clear  cool  stream  bordered 
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by  a  grovG  of  palm-trees" — "A  grove  of  palm-trees  lining 
the  main  bed  of  the  valley,  and  a  gentle  stream  flowing 
past  their  stems  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
gcene" — *'From  this  we  descended  into  a  lovely  glen, 
between  precipitous  cliffs,  and  paved  with  smooth  white 
granite;  along  this  there  flowed  a  murmuring  stream,, 
which  ever  and  anon,  as  it  trickled  over  some  larger 
rocks,  formed  itself  into  a  deep  pool  or  tiny  waterfall, 
overshadowed  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  graced  %vith  Ibrna 
and  desert  herbage  of  the  richest  green "^ — "Tall  wavy 
rushes,  with  feathery  heads,  grew  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  at  intervals  along  the  way" — 
etc.,  etc.  From  such  descriptions  as  these  it  is  very 
evident,  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  is  not  so  destitute 
of  either  vegetation  or  water  as  it  has  often  been  repre- 
sented by  those  anxious  to  find  difficulties  or  to  create 
doubt.*!,  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Bible  history. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo^ 
graphical  Society,  who  travelled  this  Desert  Country  in 
1867,  and  again  as  a  memlier  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Expedition  in  1869,  made  the  following  statements  in 
an  interesting  paper  read  before  that  Society :  "  The 
lower  portion  of  Wady  Ghurundel  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  iu  the  whole  peninsula.  It  is  nearly  three  hun- 
dred yards  broad  in  many  places,  and  thickets  of  tamar- 
isks, pahns  and  beds  of  bulrushes  and  reeds  abound,  and 
wild  duck!*,  with  many  kinds  of  smaller  birds,  frequent 
the  pools,  formed  here  and  there  by  a  clear  stream  of 
running  water,  which  never  fails.  .  .  ,  Water  ia  not 
nearly  so  scarce  in  the  granitic  district  as  most  travellers 
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havo  supposed.  There  is  also  a  far  greater  amount  of 
vegetatim  than  usually  described.  The  basins  oil  the 
Buminits  of  the  inuuntains  generally  aJfTord  good  pas- 
turage, and  even  the  mountain  Bides,  which  look  so 
barren  from  the  wadys  below,  are  often  covered  witli 
numerous  plants  on  which  the  goats  delight  to  Ibed, 
Many  of  the  smaller  wadys,  too,  are  astunisiiingly 
fertile,  and  in  former  days,  when  fairly  cultivated  by 
thf  monks,  must  have  yielded  abundance  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  ever,  com,  for  I  found  traces  in  several 
spots  of  terraced  plots  evidently  laid  out  for  growing 
corn.  .  .  .  In  Wady  Ilak  alone,  in  addition  to  a  fine 
grove  of  olives  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery,  there 
is  for  three  miles  a  constant  succession  of  gardens,  each 
garden  having  in  it  two  good  wells  which  never  fail, 
and  producing  olives,  pears,  apples,  vines,  figs,  palms, 
nebk,  carroub,  apricot,  mulberry,  pomegranate,  and 
poplar  trees;  while  above  and  below  these  gardens  runs 
a  stream  of  water  which  affords  here  and  there  a  pool 
large  and  deep  enough  to  swim  in." 

The  foregoing  facts,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
who  give  them,  offer  abundant  pro(.)f  that  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  at  the  present  day, 
are  capable  of  supporting  a  very  considerable  population. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  investigations  of  the  Onl- 
nance  Survey  Expedition  have  served  to  establish  the 
further  truth,  that  anciently,  or  at  the  date  of  the 
Exodns,  this  region  must  have  been  capable  of  supports 
ing  a  far  larger  jwpnlatifyn  than  at  present.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  conclusive,  that  since  that  period  this 


rcp;i(m  has  umlergone  a  change  very  murh  for  thtt  wt>r»M?, 
At  proaent,  timber  of  any  kind  ih  iwarco,  iiniw<J  a  ninjilo 
largt'  tree  (excepting  palm  aiid  taiiifuink)  in  a  nottihkj 
objwtt;  but  the  time  hiiH  boon  wlK-n  lln»  pcninHnbi  mjin 
well  woodfii  TliiR  fact  is  ovinri*<l  by  (hf  rttvaim  *i^ 
grnU  ttiimutj  ojwjntiitmHy  onci'  carikul  <in  hen' ;  Again  uml 
n^ain  tin?  I'xpkm^rs  caint?  upon  vant  boapn  of  '*  fla^jf,"  th<i 
rc'fu.sG  of  great  siiiclting  workn,  kmia:  iigi-N  Hinri'  (iban- 
doned.  These  heajM*  of  ulng  imply  a  former  abundiuiro 
of  fuel,  and  tbin  fuel  could  have  lH>en  notbin>i;  eJMf  Uitm 
the  wood  growinj?  in  thcrir  neifrbborluKidx,  for  Uum  wiid 
the  only  supply  that  c«)uld  be  obtiiined.  The  Murnniiti 
of  the  moimtains  then  i\m  now  wt^re  dcjubtlejw  bare,  but 
their  nideH  and  the  valleyn  Ix-twen  tlicni  Tnunt  bave 
been  clothed  with  fore«t«.  In  carryinjir  on  tbemt  (inidt- 
ing  operation]!,  va«t  quantitien  of  wooiJ  inuf^t  have  Uvn 
consumed;  ff>r,  im  lh  well  known,  a  f<in]2;le  fumaee  in  a 
lilCft  period  will  eat  up  the  fr>reKl  for  mile^  ar4Mjnd  tl. 
The  dentniction  of  the  forett«  in  thin  pninitulA  for  lliin 
purpoM'  commenced  at  a  very  early  fieri^Kl,  in  the  wrrjrid 
£gy[it)aii  dynaifty  it  i«  naid,  n  p<?riod  long  anterior  to 
the  £xodu8  of  tlie  Hebrewfl ;  and  iho  dealruciion  wimt  on 
&r  many  centurief  after  that  event— went  on  prolwibly 
till  tiie  coonliy  wan  cleui  dcflpoiled  r>f  itn  timljeri  and  the 
mioes  bad  to  be  abatidooed  ibr  Lack  of  fuel. 

Now  fbrcntB  pUy  an  important  part  in  tbe  ceonomy 
of  Nature ;  and  their  detitruetion  in  a  mrmntainofM 
conntry,  ^iicb  oa  thw,  u  invariaMy  ttAXtrwirA  by  two 
eriltf— cme  to  tbe  H>iU  tbe  Mher  to  the  e}inMtt«. 

While  the  Maep  ttdea  of  mouDtaiM  are  covered  with 
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trees,  their  intertwining  roote  serve  to  hold  and  retain 
the  soil  there,  against  the  action  of  heavy  showers  or 
sudden  floods,  and  cause  a  large  amount  of  the  rain  that 
falls  to  percolate  slowly  and  beneficently  through  it 
towanl  the  lower  parts ;  but  destroy  these  forests  and 
you  destroy  the  bonds  that  hold  together  and  hold  in 
place  the  soil,  and  a  process  of  denudation  commences, 
which,  in  time,  will  inevitably  leave  those  hill-sides  bare 
rocks.  In  this  very  way  many  of  the  hills  of  Palestine, 
and  various  portiona  of  the  Alps,  are  known  to  have 
been  reduced  to  hopeless  barrenness.  And  this,  without 
doubtj  is  what  has  been  going  on  for  ages  in  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Forests,  also,  have  much  to  do  in  deciding  the  amount 
of  rain  that  shall  fall  on  a  district  of  country.  The  cool 
foliage  of  extended  forests  condenses  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  which  would  otherwise  pass  on  with  the  aerial 
currents.  Nothing  in  physical  geography  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  destruction  of  forests,  in  any  region, 
diminishes  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and  that  fertility 
depends  upon  this.  It  has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
forests,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  that  has  within 
a  few  centuries  transformed  tho.se  countries  of  Africa 
along  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea,  once  the  granaiy  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  into  mere  unproductive  deserts, 

Now,  this  twofold  evil,  denudation  of  soil  and  diminu- 
tion of  rain,  has  undoubtedly  followed  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  of  Sinai ;  and  hence  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  that  in  the  '  of  a  period  of  more  than 
3000  years  *'      i^ne:  *r  of  that  region  must 
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have  been  changed,  so  that  its  present  condition  gives 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  M'hat  it  once  was.  We  have 
sufficient  reason  to  believe,  therefbrej  that  at  the  period 
when  the  Israelites  spent  their  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  in  this  peninsula,  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
support  both  men  and  Ix^asts  must  have  been  far  greater 
til  an  it  is  now  found  to  he.  Indeed,  the  Report  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Expedition  goes  to  show  that  at  all 
the  localities  where  the  Mosaic  History  places  the 
Hebrews  in  this  Wilderness,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  physical  resources  of  those  localities,  so  far  as 
identified,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  justify  all  that 
is  related  of  them.  The  alleged  physical  impossibility 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  flocks  and  herds  finding  the 
means  of  subsiMtence  during  their  stay  in  this  wilderness 
we  consider,  therefore,  as  having  been  at  length  fidly  dis- 
proved. And  it  is  equally  wonderful  and  gratifying  to 
obscne  how  the  apparent  difficulties,  which  so  long 
beset  the  Sacred  Narrative,  have  thus  melted  away  as 
oar  acquauitance  with  the  country  has  become  thorough 
and  complete. 

The  explorations  of  this  Expedition  Iia\'e  served  not 
simply  to  refute  sceptical  objections,  but  also  to  furnish 
much  positive  confirmation  of  the  Bible  History.  The  gen- 
eral route  of  the  Israelites  has  been  traced  out,  and  not 
a  few  of  tlifir  halting-placea  clearly  identilied.  In  many 
countries  it  would  be  im|iosaibIe  to  fix  upon  one  road  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  this  region,  the  explorers  were  euabled  to 
decide  with  no  little  certainty  the  whole  course  taken 
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from  Eg^^t  to  Sinai.  The  ecene  of  Miriam's  "  fiong  of 
triumpli  over  Pharaoli  and  his  hoeta,"  the  "Wilderness 
of  Shur,"  tbo  line  of  "  the  three  days'  journey  without 
water,"  tlio  hitter  springa  of  **  Marah,"  the  sweet  *' wells  of 
Elim,  with  their  palm-trees^"  the  "encampment  by  the 
Sea,"  the  "  Wilderness  of  Sin,"  the  defile  of  "  Kephidim," 
the  way  followed  to  "  pitch  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,** 
and  the  mount  from  which  God  proclaimed  his  holy  Law — 
nil  these  were  identified,  and  were  found  to  accord  exactly 
with  the  Hiniple  and  concise  account  given  in  the  Bible, 

"  We  arc  thus  able,"  says  Professor  Palmer,  "not  only 
to  traoe  out  a  route  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
could  have  journeyed,  hut  alao  to  show  ita  identity  with 
that  Ro  concisely  but  geographically  laid  down  in  the 
Pentateuch.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  it  leads  to  a 
mountain  answering  in  every  resjwct  to  the  description 
of  tite  Mountain  of  tbe  Law ;  the  chain  of  topographical 
evidence  ia  complete,  and  the  maps  and  sections  may 
henceforth  be  confidently  left  to  tell  their  own  tale."  * 

**  Not  a  single  mcmlter  of  the  expedition,"  says  Mr. 
Holland,  *'  returned  home  without  feeling  more  firmly 
convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  that  sacred  his- 
tory which  ho  found  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  desert.  The  mountains  and 
valleys,  the  very  rocks,  barren  and  sunscorched  as  they 
now  are,  seem  to  furnish  evidences,  which  none  who 
lx*h()ld  them  can  gainsay,  that  this  was  that  *  great  and 
terrible  wilderness'  tlirongh  which  Moses,  under  God's 
direction,  led  His  pf    ^   "f 
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The  Land  of  Promise. 


There  is  no  district  oh  the  face  of  the  globe  containing  so  many  and  such 
sudden  transitions  as  Palestine,  being  at  once  a  Land  of  mountains,  plains,  and 
valleys.  It  unites  different  climates  under  the  same  sky,  and  collects  within  a 
small  compass  the  pleasures  and  productions  which  nature  has  elsewhere  dis- 
persed at  great  distances  of  ti»u  and  place. — VoLNEY. 
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Canaan  a  Land  chosen  of  God:  Western  Palestine:  Eastern  Pales- 
tine ;  Vam.ry  or  THE  Jordan  :  The  Dead  Sea  :  Reasons  for  the 
choice  up  this  Land — t.  Its  isolation;     2.  Suitableness  of  its 

rilYSICAL  STRUCTURE  TO  EDUCATE  THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE;  3.  ItS  FITNESS 
TO  HE  THE  BiRTII-PLACB  OF  THE  BiBLE;  4.  ItS  CENTRAL  POSITION,  AS 
TO  THE  THRBK  CONTINENTS. 
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The  Land  of  Promise. 


ANKTND  having  for  the  second  time  all 
but  universally  corrupted  their  way,  in 
departing  from  the  True  and  Living  God, 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Him  were  to  be  preserved 
®)q  in  the  world,  to  resort  to  a  diifferent  and 
more  effectual  method  than  had  liitherto 
been  followed  for  this  end.  The  plan  now  adopted  by 
the  Most  High,  as  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,  waa 
to  choose  a  Man,  and  in  him  his  descendants  after  him 
as  a  nation,  to  be  His  witnesses  upon  the  earth — to  be 
the  depositaries  of  the  historic  and  preceptive  truths 
already  made  known,  and  of  the  prophetic  truths  and 
promises  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  the  coming  and 
Kingdom  of  Messiah.  The  person  on  whom  this  choice 
fell  was  Abraham,  the  son  of  Terah,  whose  native  place 
was  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees, 

"  Kow  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Get  thee  out  of 
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thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  imto  a  land  that  I  will  show  tliee :  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  1  will  bless  thee,  and 
make  thy  name  great ;  aud  thou  ehalt  be  a  blessing  :  and 
I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.  So  Abraham  departed  aa  the  Lord  spake 
unto  him  J  and  Lot  went  with  him:  and  Abraham  was 
seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  And  Abraham  took  Sarai  his  wife^  and  Lot  his 
brother  8  son,  and  all  their  subatance  that  they  had  gath- 
ered, and  the  souls  they  had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they 
went  forth  to  ga  into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  aud  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan  they  came.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  Land."'* 
From  this  ptissago  of  sacred  history,  it  plainly  appears 
that  God  himself  made  choice,  not  only  of  the  family 
tJiat  ahould  become  the  dcpositariea  of  his  truth,  but  also 
of  the  Land  in  which  they  should  dwell.  The  place 
of  their  habitation,  no  less  than  their  office  of  Bacred 
trust,  was  of  Divine  appointment.  "Get  thee  into  a  land 
that  /  will  show  thee — Unto  thy  seed  miU  I  give  this 
Land''  Canaan,  therefore,  became  the  abode  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  not  by  his  choice  or  their  valor,  but  by 
the  express  appointment  of  God;  He  chose  their  inher- 
itance for  til  em — pointed  out  to  them  this  country  as  the 
Land  He  hiul  of  old  prepared  for  them,  and  promised  in 
the  fulness  of  time  to  put  them  in  possession  of  it.     This 
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fact  underlies  the  wholo  Scripture  history  of  this  people ) 
and  any  attempt  to  disprove  or  deny  it  is  an  attempt  to 
Bap  the  foundations  of  that  sacred  record. 

The  enemies  of  the  Holy  Book  know  this,  and  have 
not  been  slow  to  make  euch  attempts.  To  them  Abra^ 
ham  18  but  a  Chaldean  adventurer,  and  his  "  call  **  but 
the  dream  of  fanaticism  or  the  pretence  of  imposture. 
And  tliey  can  see  in  his  descendants,  the  people  that 
were  led  by  the  cloudy  pillar  in  the  day  and  by  the 
column  of  fire  in  the  night  through  "  the  gi*eat  tuid 
terrible  wilderness"  to  take  possession  of  that  Promised 
Land,  nothing  more  than  a  predatory  horde,  invading 
the  territories  of  tribes  loss  powerful  than  themselves, 
and  by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  robbing  them  of  their 
flocks  and  herds  and  rightful  homes.  They  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  God  either  made  choice  of  the  Land,  or  prom- 
ised or  gave  it  to  tliem.  If  the  Lord,  say  they,  luul  been 
disposed  to  select  a  country  for  a  favorite  people,  he 
could  readily  have  found  a  Imndred  others  in  all  respects 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  the  little  isolated  and  rocky 
territory  of  the  Canaanites.  They  can  see  nothing  in  tho 
situation  or  character  of  that  country  to  determine  or  to 
indicate  such  a  Divine  choice.     They  therefore  deny  it. 

While  it  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  nor  to  pronounce  on  all  the  ends  secured  by 
the  steps  lie  takes,  yet,  many  times,  when  his  plans 
have  been  carried  out,  and  hi8  Work  completed,  we  nmy 
be  able  to  discern  something  of  the  M'isdom  of  his  coui-no 
and  of  the  beneficence  of  the  results  attained.  This  is 
true  of  the  subject  now  before  us  j  and  we  shaJl  undcr^ 
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take  in  this  chapter  to  show  that  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
by  its  geographical  position,  by  the  peculiarity  of  ita 
environmentSj  by  its  remarkable  contour  and  consequent 
diversity  of  soil  and  temperature,  was  preeminently 
adapted  for  the  home  of  God's  peculiar  people,  and  for 
the  carrying  out  through  them  of  his  gracious  purposes 
toward  the  whole  human  family.  To  do  this  will  require 
ua  to  present  a  concise  view  of  the  PiiY'sicAL  Geogeafht 
of  thiH  Land  and  its  surrounding  region. 

Western  Palestine. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  ita  eastern  extremity, 
terminates  in  a  straight  shore  line  of  some  400  miles 
extent,  and  running  nearly  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion. Along  the  southern  half  of  this  shore  lies  the 
Promised  Land,  or  Canaan  or  Pdlmtinc,  as  it  is  now  com- 
nionly  designated.  Its  length  runs  in  the  same  direction 
OS  the  shore,  and  is  140  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  including 
the  territoriea  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Mauasseh, 
which  lay  to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  measures  about  CO 
miles.  Nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  the  average 
distance  of  40  miles  from  it,  the  river  Jordan,  as  the 
main  art^ery  of  the  country,  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  its  entire  length. 

From  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor  there  run  southward, 
I^arallel  to  the  Mediterranean  shore  and  to  one  another, 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  both  celebrated  in  ancient 
history.  Of  these,  the  western,  after  passing  through 
numerous  elevations  and  depressions,  at  length  gatheiii 
in  its  strength,  and  lifta  itself  high  and  steep  to  form  the 
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famous  chain  of  Lebanon,  which  comes  down  to  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Palestine.  Lebanon  attains  ita 
greatest  elevation  in  Jebel  Mukhmel,  10,2C3  feet  alxive 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  capped  with  all  but  perpetual 
snow.  The  view  from  the  height  of  this  "  Tower  of 
Lebanon  "  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  extending  from  Cyprus  in  '*  the  midst  of  the 
great  and  wide  sea"  on  the  west,  far  toward  the  glowing 
and  radiant  horizon  of  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east. 
Immediately  around  are  seen  an  endless  confusion  of 
precipitous  hills,  deep  green  glens,  winding  valleys,  and 
rushing  streams.  Here  are  all  the  features  of  beauty 
and  sublimity  that  can  adorn  ■%  landscape — walled  rocks, 
hanging  trcfesj  leaping  waterfalls,  and  terrific  precipices, 
threatening  in  their  aspect  and  desolating  in  their  fall. 
"  I  have  travelled  in  no  part  of  the  world,**  says  Van  de 
Velde,  "  where  I  have  seen  such  a  variety  of  glorious 
mountain  scenes  within  bo  narrow  a  compass.  Not  the 
luxurious  Java,  not  the  richly  wooded  Borneo,  not  th« 
majestic  Sumatra  or  Celebes,  not  the  paradise-like  Ceylon 
are  to  be  compared  tti  the  southern  mountains  of  Lob- 
anon.  Here  the  traveller  finds  all  be  could  desire  to* 
behold  on  this  earth." 

South  of  Jebel  Mukhmel,  deep  within  the  recesses  of 
the  mountain  chain,  and  beneath  its  glittering  crest  of 
ice  and  snow,  was  the  ancient  forest  of  cedars,  famous  for 
pupplying  the  fine  timber  tliat  entered  into  the  construc- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

After  advancing  some  thirty  miles  farther  sonth, 
Iicbanon  forms  another  grand  peak,  Jebel  Sunnin,  8550 
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feet  high,  Trom  this  the  range  gently  declines,  increas- 
ing in  breadth  as  it  diminishes  in  height,  till  it  ie 
suddenly  cut  in  twain  by  a  tremendous  gulf,  rivalling  in 
depth  and  grandeur  the  famed  canons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  river  Leontea  (now  Litany)  after 
flowing  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  eastern  flank  of  Lebanon,  takes  a 
turn  westward,  forcing  its  way  across  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  declivity;  the  cleft  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet.  The 
stream j  like  a  furious  monster  chained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Bunlees  chasm,  writhes  and  roars;  at  this  point 
whitened  with  foam,  and  at  that  hidden  from  view  by 
overhanging  trees,  whose  branches  meet  and  intertwine. 
At  length  it  escapes  from  its  rocky  prison  into  the  Plain 
of  Phcnicia^  through  which  it  passes  with  a  gentler  flow, 
and  finally  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  a  little 
above  Tyre. 

This  enormous  cleft  of  the  Tjoontes  forma  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  Southward  fnim 
this  the  Lebanon  Range  sprea.d8  itself  more  diflTusel^', 
forming  by  its  many  offshoots  the  uneven  but  fertile  and 
beautiful  di.sttrict  of  Northern  Galileo,  where  *'  Asher 
dipped  his  foot  in  oil,"  and  Naphtali,  like  a  spreading 
terebinth,  "put  out  goodly  boughs."  About  the  par- 
allel of  Nazareth,  the  general  purface  plopcs  and  sinks 
into  the  rich  expanse  of  Jezreelj,  now  called  the  Plain  of 
Esdraolon,  on  the  northern  verge  of  which  stands  the 
dome-like   Tabor-  tJie  w  4  memorial  of  many 
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historic  scenes  of  interest  and  importance.  Througli 
this  plain  westward  flows  the  river  Kishon,  which,  after 
collecting  the  waters  of  numerous  minor  streamsj  rushes 
against  the  side  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  it  is  fiiWn 
hundred  feet  high,  whence  it  is  deflected  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Baj  of 
Acre. 

South  of  Esdraelon,  the  range  etarte  up  again,  and 
after  throwing  westward  the  bold  ridge  of  Carmel,  riaea 
into  the  hilly  province  of  Samaria,  with  Jezreel  on  ita 
northern  sloi>Oj  while  Little  Hermon  and  Mount  Gilboa 
continue  the  chain  to  Bethshean,  overlooking  the  deep 
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Profilb  of  Palbbtikk,  JTorth  to  Sottth. 

Valley  of  the  Jordan.  Southward  still,  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  irregular  hills  and  eminences,  rocky  dells  and 
narrow  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  rich  vale  or  green 
spot,  the  mountain  range  continues  past  Jerusalem,  pa«t 
Betldehem,  and  even  down  to  Hebron.  Beyond  this, 
the  general  surface  of  the  country  sinka  into  a  wide 
region  with  broad  sliallow  valleys  and  slight  elevations, 
destitute  of  trees,  almost  waterless  and  unsuited  for  cul- 
tivation. 

This  hilly  rnngt?  from  Esdraelon  to  Hebron,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  back-hone  of  the  country,  reaches 
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in  ite  higber  elevations  an  average  of  some  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Gerizim  is  2675  feet; 
Jerusalom,  26Q0  feet ;  Mount  of  OH ves,  2725  feet;  Beth* 
Ichcm^  2700  fleet;  and  Hebron,  3030  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  several  of  these  summits  remarkably  extended 
and  clear  views  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained. 

The  mass  of  hills  which  thus  runs  along  and  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  country  is  lx)rdered  by  low  and  level 
lands  on  both  sides.  On  the  west  this  low  border  forms 
successively  the  rich  maritime  plains  of  Acre,  Sharon 
and  Philistia,  which  range  from  ten  to  sixteen  miles  in 
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Profilk  Acrobs-tJaffa  to  Moau, 

width.  On  the  east,  the  hill  region  descends  more 
abruptly  into  the  profound  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  down  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  has  an  average  breadth  of  some  sis  or  seven 
miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  Dead  Srti  of  about  twelve 
mik'8.  Through  these  alluvial  lands  various  little 
streams  course  their  way  from  the  hills,  to  the  river  ou 
the  one  Itand,  or  to  the  sea  on  the  otlier. 

The  present  condition  and  appearance  of  the  largest 
portion  of  Wehteru  Pale-  "  +he  region  we  have  now 
surveyed,  ia  b'  'lidding.    Often  not  a 

grove,  not  a  i  '  spot,  nor  a  human 
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habitation  is  to  be  seen  witliin  the  compass  of  miles. 
Vast  tracts  are  apparently  incapable  of  cultivation, 
beings  covered  with  small  gray  stones;  while  many  of  the 
rounded  hill-sides  exhibit  little  else  than  denuded  rocka. 
The  contemplation  of  the  barren  and  cheerless  scene 
fails  not  to  suggest  the  question,  "Can  these  stony  hills, 
these  deserted  valleys^  be  indee<l  the  Land  of  Promise, 
the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey?"  But  we  are 
not  to  judge  of  the  appearance,  or  of  the  resources,  of 
this  land  in  ancient  days  by  what  we  see  of  it  in  our 
own.  It  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  a  country  fallen, 
ruined,  blighted.  The  wars,  the  anarchy,  the  oppression, 
and  the  barbarism  of  numerous  and  successive  centuries, 
have  completely  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
Those  naked  and  stony  ridges  were  once  waving  wood- 
lands; we  read  of  the  forest  of  Hamath  and  of  the  Wood 
of  Ziph,  within  the  borders  of  what  is  now  ^re  Judea; 
Kirjath-Jcarim  was  "a  city  of  forests;"  and  even  on  the 
naked  hills  of  Benjamin  there  was  tlie  Forest  of  Bethel, 
the  haunt  of  the  bear  and  the  covert  of  the  lion.  Tliose 
rising  elopes,  now  little  more  than  naked  rocks,  were  in 
former  days  terraced  and  overspread  witli  ample  soil, 
hanging  with  olives  and  clustering  with  grapes.  And 
in  those  localities,  now  dreary  and  deserted,  the  pastures 
were  once  clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  also  were 
covered  over  with  com,  while  the  happy  population 
ehouted  for  joy,  they  also  sang. 

In  proof  of  all  this,  abundant  evidence  stiU  remains, 
not  only  in  the  statementa  of  Scripture  and  the  testi- 
mony of  profane  history,  but  also  in  the  vestiges  of  ruined 
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greatness  which  are  strewn  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
land.  The  ruins  of  villages,  or  furtressts,  or  cities,  which 
cover  nearly  all  the  hill-tops  of  the  country,  attest  the 
greatness  of  both  the  population  and  productiveness  of 
tlie  land  in  former  ages.  From  Dan  to  Bcersheba,  and 
from  the  River  to  tlie  Sea^  old  foundations,  prostrate 
walls,  broken  cisterns,  crumbling  terraces,  the  sites  of 
oil  and  wine  presses,  ruined  sheep-folds,  crumbling  watch- 
towers,  dry  conduits,  etc.,  remain  as  silent  witnesses  of 
the  numerous  flocks,  rich  vintages,  and  abundant  har- 
vests which  once  supported  busy  millions,  where  now 
but  here  and  there  a  traveller  is  seen. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conceive  of  the  country  as 
being  altogether  an  unmitigated  desert,  even  at  the 
present  day;  it  still  retains  in  many  localiticfs  gunicient 
richness  to  vindicate  its  ancient  claims  to  be  "  a  land  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and  fig-trees,  a  land  of  wine 
and  oil  and  honey,"  In  the  Vale  of  EachcA  and  on  the 
heights  of  Urtds  are  now  produced  the  finest  grapes  iji 
the  world,  whilst  the  environs  of  Hebron^  Bethkhem,  and 
Jenimlem  can  boast  of  the  richest  fig  and  almond  and 
olive  groves  in  all  the  East.  The  Vallei/ of  the  JonJan 
is  rich  in  soil  and  tropical  in  climate;  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  now  as  of  old,  by  prosier  tillage  might  be  made 
"  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  The  undulating  expanse 
pf  Sharon  J  for  many  miles,  is  a  vast  and  beautitiil  garden, 
producing  the  most  delicious  oranges,  lemons,  plums, 
apiicots,  bananas,  etc.  The  Plain  of  PhiJiaila^  one  might 
gay,  is  one  enormous  grainficld,  yielding  prodigious  eropa 
of  wheat,  r}  e,  barley,  etc.,  '  'ar  to  year,  and  from 
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century  to  century,  without  manure,  without  irrigation, 
and  without  any  of  the  appliances  of  modern  agriculture. 
S^wcJiem  is  described  by  Dean  Stanley  as  "  the  widest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  plains  of  the  Ephraimite  moun- 
tains— one  mass  of  corn,  unbroken  by  boundary  or  hedge 
— from  the  midst  of  which  start  up  olive-ti'ees,  them- 
selves unenclased  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand ;  on 
the  western  side  opens  a  valley,  green  with  grass,  gray 
with  olives,  gardens  sloping  down  on  each  side,  fresh 
springs  running  down  in  all  directions ;  at  the  end^  a 
white  town  embosomed  in  all  this  verdure,  lodged  be- 
tween the  two  high  mountains,  which  extend  on  each 
side  of  the  valley — that  on  tlie  south  Geriziiaj  and  that 
on  the  north  Ebal — this  is  the  aspect  of  Nablous  {ancient 
Shechern),  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  central  Palestine.*' 
Farther  north  still  is  the  famed  Plain,  of  Esdraehm,, 
twelve  mi  left  broad,  and  stretching  almost  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  the  aspect  of  which  in 
springtime  is  said  to  be  that  of  "avaat  waving  corn- 
field," through  which  flow  the  several  streams  whose 
waters  unite  to  form  the  river  Kishon.  "  Every  trav- 
eller has  remarked  on  the  richness  of  its  soil — the  exu- 
berance of  its  crops.  Here  the  Palm  once  more  appears, 
waving  its  stately  tresses  over  the  village  enclosures. 
The  very  weeds  are  a  sign  of  what  in  better  hands  this 
vast  plain  might  become."  Gttlilee  may  be  called  a  fine 
district  of  country ;  the  northern  portion  of  it  is  beauti- 
fully wooded  with  dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled 
shrubberies  of  hawthorn  and  arbutus;  the  whole  ia 
varied  by  fertile  upland  plains^  green  forest  glades,  and 
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wild  picturesque  glens,  and  is  still  the  home  of  a  numer- 
ous and  industrious  population. 

Such  are  the  dimensions,  the  outlinea,  and  the  main 
physical  features  of  Western  PaleFtine.  We  now  cross 
over  to  take  a  similar  survey  of 

Eastekn  Palestine, 

We  take  our  starting  point  from  Axti-Leba.von,  the 
eastern  of  the  two  mountain  ranges  coming  down  from 
the  north,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  descrip- 
tion. This  is  generally  somewhat  inferior  in  height  to 
Lebanon,  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  fine  and 
fertile  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Tctrarchate  of  Abilene. 
This  chain  attains  its  greatest  altitude  in  the  majestic 
Hermon,  whose  summit  stands  9800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  "  While  Lebanon  is  wooded  or  clothed  with 
verdure  to  within  one  thousand  feet  of  its  summit,  Hcr- 
mon  and  its  cluster  of  satellites  are  for  the  most  part 
hare,  excepting  in  the  thin  tlireads  of  verdure  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  streams  which  drain  them,  and 
the  forest  does  not  climb  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet 
up  the  mountain  side."  It  is,  however,  a  noble  dome ; 
from  its  top  one  can  look  down  upon  the  whole  Land 
of  Palestine,  almost  as  upon  an  extended  map.  On  the 
othf  r  hand,  the  snowy  crown  of  this  mountain  is  clearly 
visible  from  the  Plain  of  Phcnicia,  from  Bashan,  from 
Judea,  and  even  from  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And 
whencesoever  its  icy  crest  is  seen,  in  summer,  when  the 
firmament  arou«'l  it.  gp  '^  on  fire,  it  presents  on 

object  of  ind  , 
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To  the  east  and  southeast  of  Hermon  extends  the 
rugged  region  of  Trachonitis,  which  is  unmarked  bj  any 
special  elevations  in  the  form  of  hills,  but  is  furrowed 
by  innumerable  and  fantaetie  ravines,  apparently  of 
volcanic  origin.     Ita  whole  aspect  is  exceedingly  dreary. 

From  Hermon  southward  the  mountain  range  con- 
tinues it<9  course  to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel 
to  it^  rising  successively  to  the  historic  heights  of  Ajlun, 
Gllead  and  Moab,  which,  with  their  intervening  connec- 
tions, bound,  like  a  solid  purple  wall,  the  whole  eastern 
horizon.  The  pine-clad  summit  of  Ajlun  stands  6500 
feet  above  the  sea;  that  of  Mount  Gilead  a  little  less. 
Of  the  Moab  division  of  the  range,  Mount  Nebo  (of  which 
Pisgah  is  a  peak)  forms  the  highest  point,  being  4000 
feet.  From  Moab  the  chain  continues  southward,  till  it 
culminates  in  Mount  Hor,  whose  elevation  is  a  little 
over  5000  feet.  From  this  point  it  declines  in  height, 
hut  preserves  its  continuity  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Arabah  until  it  reaches  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 

Of  this  trans-Jordanic  region,  H.  B.  Tristram,  who 
visited  it  a  few  years  since,  gives  the  following  account : 
"Although  the  mountain  range  is  quite  as  high  as  the 
hills  uf  Western  Palestine,  it  is  not  so  broken  up.  Only 
four  streams  of  any  siste  furrow  it ;  the  Yarmuk,  the 
Jabbok,  the  Callirlioe,  and  the  Anion.  To  the  east  the 
hills  gently  melt  away  into  the  immense  red  plain 
which  reaches  the  Hauran  or  Baehan,  the  farthest  pos- 
session of  Manasseh,  after  the  hills  of  which,  the  Assy- 
rian Desert  begins.  In  the  north  we  find  an  open  plain 
eastward,  extending   to   the   Lejah    (Trachonitis),  and 
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fwrtlier  Bashan,  and  westward  the  range  is  dotted  with 
noble  oaks,  rather  park-like  than  in  the  form  of  dense 
foix'st,  deciduous  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  evergreen 
on  the  higher  ranges.  Among  these  roam  the  tiocks 
and  herdrt  of  the  wandering  Bedouin. 

"  Next,  in  Gilead,  we  come  to  a  more  densely-wooded 
region,  a  true  foreat  in  places,  the  tops  of  the  higher 
range  covered  with  noble  pines;  then  a  zone  of  ever- 
green oaks,  with  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs 
intermixed;  lower  down,  the  deciduous  oak  is  the  pre- 
duininaut  tree,  mixed  with  wild  olive,  and  many  other 
semi-tropical  trees,  which,  in  their  turn,  yield,  as  we 
descend  into  the  Jordan  valley,  to  the  jujube,  the  ole- 
aster, and  the  palm.  But  in  all  these  forests  are  open 
glades  and  dells,  where  corn  is  grown  or  olives  planted, 
and  the  streams  are  fringed  with  oleander.  Such 
must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Shechcni  mid  Bethel  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

"  Farther  south,  the  regions  of  Ammon  and  Moab  are, 
for  the  most  part,  without  forest,  the  trees  being  princi- 
pally terebinth,  scattei-cd  here  and  there  over  a  region 
of  fine  turf,  well  watered,  and  still  covered  with  flocks, 
till  we  reach  the  eastern  corn-plains  of  the  Belka,  now 
the  riches^t  district  of  Syria.  This  country,  almost  in 
its  primitive  state,  is  a  picture  of  what  southern  Judea 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Beersheba  once  were,  before 
the  denudation  of  the  forests  hod  checked  the  annual 
rain-fidl.  There  is  a  beauty  in  Gilead,  a  richness  in 
Moab,  and  a  grandeur  in  Bashan,  which  make  it  hanl 
to  believe  that  onl^-  the  narrow  cleft  of  tlie  Jordgjj  valley 
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separates  them  from  the  gray  hills  and  naked  rocks  of 
Western  Palestine." 

Valley  of  the  Jordan". 

Between  the  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  now 
described,  or  between  East  and  West  Palestine,  flows 
the  RLver  Jordan,  whose  channel  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe.  Great  interest  has  been  felt 
from  remote  antiquity  in  regard  to  the  source  of  this 
river,  and  this  honor  has  been  claimed  for  three  different 
gtreams — the  Great  Jordan^  the  Lesser  Jordan,  and  the 
llosbany ;  all  of  these  rise  in  the  slopes  or  rocky  sides 
of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  all  meet  and  mingle  their  waters 
in  Lake  Mcrom,  now  Lake  Iluleh.  Tho  Greater  Jonlan 
has  it«  origin  in  a  copious  fountain  that  gushes  out  of  a 
rock  behind  the  modern  town  of  Bauias,  and  its  entire 
length  from  thence  to  the  lake  does  not  exceed  twelve 
miles.  The  Lesser  Jordan  also  has  its  beginning  in  a 
»pring,  which  forms  a  magnificent  ba^^in  of  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  entirely  surrounded  by  shapeless  basaltic 
stones;  in  the  midst  of  this  capacious  bowl  the  water 
boils  and  bubbles  up  in  great  abundance,  sending  forth 
a  full-grown  stream,  thirty  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep ; 
its  whole  length,  however,  is  only  some  five  or  six  miles; 
it  is  in  fact  but  a  branch  of  the  Greater  Jordan.  Far  up 
in  the  mountains,  near  the  village  of  Ilasbeiyah,  another 
beautiful  fountain  bursts  out  at  the  foot  of  a  ixxiky  preci- 
pice, in  a  most  romantic  and  delightful  spot,  and  forms 
at  once  the  perennial  stream  of  the   Uasbiuiy.     The 
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course  of  tlua  river  lies  west  of  the  other  two ;  it  is  much 
longer  than  cither  of  thenij  the  distance  from  its  source 
to  the  lake  being  twenty-five  miles.  Hence  the  chiim 
of  the  IIa«baiij  to  be  the  true  parent  of  the  sacred  river 
of  Palestine  rests  upon  its  greater  length,  whilst  that  of 
the  Lesser  Jordan  is  based  upon  its  larger  volume  of 
water,  and  of  the  Greater  Jordan  on  its  having  received 
the  title  and  retained  the  honor  from  remotest  antiquity. 

Lake  Iluleh,  in  which  the  waters  of  these  contending 
(Streams  are  collected,  is  situated  in  a  marshy  region, 
not  far  from  Ctcsarea-Philippi.  Its  lengthy  as  lately 
measured  by  Lieutenant  S,  Anderson,  R.  E.,  is  alxmt 
four  miles,  and  its  width  three  miles.  Its  dimensions 
at  certain  seasons  are  considerably  larger.  Its  surface 
stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Out  of  tills  lake,  the  Jordan  passes  through  a  narrow 
channel  between  precipitous  bauks;  and,  true  to  the 
Bigiiification  of  its  name,  "The  Descender/'  it  descends 
in  almost  continuous  rapids  for  some  eight  miles;  and 
after  a  gentler  flow  of  some  three  miles  more,  enters  into 
another  lake — the  beautiful  Sea  of  Galilee.  Than  this 
lake,  excepting  the  Holy  City,  there  is  no  place  in 
Palestine  invested  with  deeper  or  more  sacred  interest 
to  the  Christian ;  everything  connected  with  it,  there- 
fore, is  carefully  and  seriously  inquired  into. 

This  sea,  whose  bosom  and  environments  were  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  Saviour's  miracles  and  teachings, 
haa  been  pictured  in  the  minds  of  most  readers  of  the 
Gos[K'!,  but  often  quite  erroneously.  In  shape,  it  is 
eomewhat  like  a  pear,  with  the  broad  end  north.     Ita 
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extreme  length  is  thirteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
seven  miles.  Its  surface  level  is  G50  feet  below  that  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Its  surroundings  have  nothing  of  a 
Swiss  or  Alpine  character.  *'  There  are  here  no  pine- 
clad  hills  rising  from  the  very  edge  of  the  lake ;  no  bold 
headlands  break  the  outline  of  the  shores ;  and  no  lofty 
precipices  throw  their  shadow  over  its  waters;  but  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  always 
makes  it  remarkable.  The  hills,  except  at  Khan  Minyeh, 
where  there  is  a  small  clitE,  are  recessed  from  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  or  rise  gradually  from  it  \  they  are  of  no 
great  elevation,  and  their  outline,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  not  broken  by  any  proniineut  peak. 
Everywhere  from  the  southern  shore  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Ilerraon  is  visible,  standing  out  so  sharjj  and 
clear  in  the  bright  sky  that  it  appears  almost  withiA 
reach. 

"  Tlie  shone  line,  for  the  most  part  regular,  is  broken 
on  the  north  into  a  series  of  little  bays  of  exquisite 
beauty  \  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  at  Gennesareth, 
where  the  beaches,  pearly  white  with  myriads  of  minute 
shells,  are  on  one  side  washed  by  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  lake,  and  on  the  other  shut  in  by  a  fringe  of  olean- 
ders, which  in  the  month  of  May  add  the  charms  of 
their  red  and  bright  blossoms  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Bcene.'* 

Encompassed,  as  this  sheet  of  water  is,  with  rocky 
and  fissured  mountains,  its  shores  abound  in  springs, 
some  of  which  are  sweet,  some  are  brackish,  some  are 
sulphurouBj  and  some  ara  quite  warm.    About  a  mile 
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ftouth  of  modern  Tiberias,  there  are  no  less  than  iievcn 
distinct  springs^  varying  in  temperature  from  132'*  to 
142*  Fahr.  A  strong  smell  of  sulphur  rises  from  the 
water,  and  as  it  flows  down  to  the  lake  it  encr lists  tlie 
stones  and  rocks  with  a  green  deposit. 

From  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the 
Jordan  emerges  a  pure  and  bright  stream,  to  enter  upon 
the  third  and  last  stage  of  its  course.  The  vallev,  in 
prospect  below,  is  broad  and  verdant,  stretching  away 
toward  the  south,  covered  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  lake  with  luxuriant  grass.  On  the  east  side, 
palm  trees  here  and  there  wave  their  graceful  tops ;  the 
oleander  everywhere  fringes  both  the  river  and  the 
streamlets  that  flow  into  itj  and  at  different  poiuts, 
t«,mari8ks  of  peculiar  species,  and  many  other  trees 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  Palestine,  crowd  the  banks. 

Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  descended  the  .Tordnn  in  1S47,  found  its  course, 
though  generally  of  moderate  rapidity,  yet  interrupted 
frequently  by  deswents  that  amounted  almost  to  cnsradea. 
His  boats  plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
threatening  rapids,  besides  a  number  of  lesser  note.  lU 
channel  is  als^o  remarkably  tortuous ;  although  the  direct 
dist4ince  between  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  De.'id  Sea 
docs  not  exceed  sixty  miles,  yet  its  wat<?r8,  to  accomplish 
this,  travel  full  two  hundred  miles.  While  its  imine«liate 
banks,  in  many  places,  are  beautified  by  trees  and  rich 
vegetation,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  various  hirdii, 
the  more  remote  cliffs  and  hill*sides  present,  for  the 
most  part,  a  wild  and  cheerlesa  aspect. 
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When  down  about  a  tliird  of  the  distance  between  the 
two  BeOS  the  American  commander  gives  the  following 
lively  description  of  the  scenery  :  "  For  hours  in  their 
iwift  descent  the  boats  floated  down  in  silence — the 
silence  of  the  -wilderness.  Here  and  there  were  spota 
of  eolemn  beauty.  The  numerous  birds  sang  with  a 
music  strange  and  manifold ;  the  willow  branches  were 
spread  upon  the  stream  like  tresses,  and  \Fccping  mosses 
and  clambering  weeds,  wntii  a  multitude  of  whit«  and 
silvery  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  among  them ;  and 
the  cliff  swallow  wheeled  over  the  falls*  or  went  at  his 
own  will,  darting  through  the  arched  vistas,  sliadowed 
and  shaped  by  the  meeting  of  the  foliage  on  the  banks; 
and  above  all,  yet  attuned  to  all,  was  the  music  of  the 
river,  gushing  with  a  sound  like  that  of  shawms  and 
cymbals.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  scenery  of  the 
river;  to-day  the  stream  sometimes  washed  the  bases  uf 
the  sandy  hills,  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
banks  generally  fringed  with  trees,  and  fragrant  with 
blossoms,  Sc?me  points  presented  views  exceedingly 
picturesque — the  mad  rushing  of  a  mountain  torrent,  the 
song  and  sight  of  birds,  the  overhanging  foliage  and 
glimpse  of  the  mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and  here 
and  there  a  gurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of  crystal 
water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan ;  the  western  shore 
was  peculiar  from  the  high  calcareous  limestone  hilla, 
which  form  a  barrier  to  the  streom  when  swfillen  by  the 
efTlux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  during  the  winter  and  early 
ppring;  while  the  left  and  oai^tem  bank  was  low  and 
Iringed  with  tamarisk   and  willow,  and  occasionally  a 
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thicket  of  lofty  caue,  and  tangled  masses  of  shrubs  and 
creeping  plants,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  jungle."* 

Below  Wady  Ajlun,  or  about  midway  between  the 
Lakes,  the  same  explorer  tells  us  that  "  the  mountains 
toward  the  west  rise  abruptly  in  naked  pyramidal  crags ; 
each  scar  and  fissure  appearing  as  palpably  distinct  ns 
though  within  reach^  and  yet  are  hours  away ;  the 
laminations  of  their  strata  resembling  the  leaves  of  some 
gigantic  volume,  wherein  is  written  by  the  hand  of  God 
the  history  of  the  changes  He  has  wrought." 

As  the  river  approaches  the  end  of  ita  career,  the 
banks  become  low,  and  the  country  flat  and  level,  over- 
spread with  willows  and  sedges  and  tall  grass.  Shoals 
and  sandbanks  now  often  obstruct  the  channel,  and  the 
current  moves  more  and  more  slowly.  At  ita  mouth, 
and  even  some  distance  before,  its  waters  are  salt  and 
acrid,  and  the  dried  mud  and  stones  along  its  verge 
everywhere  are  incrusted  with  deposits  of  the  same 
character.  At  the  point  of  disombogueraent  it  is  540 
feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  as  measured  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch.  Thus  this  remarkable  and  sacred  stream, 
after  travelling  hundi'eds  of  miles,  and  winding  through 
a  thousand  graceful  mazes  amid  scenes  of  life  and  soli- 
tude, barrenness  and  beauty,  at  length  reaches  its  dismal 
termination — The  Dead  Sea. 

Sunk  as  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  in  this  its  lowest 
division,  not  only  below  the  general  surface  of  the 
country,  but  a  thousand  fee|i^       f  the  level  of  the  sea, 
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its  climate  is  in  summer  exceedingly  hot;  and  even  in 
winter,  snow  and  frost  are  here  unknown. 

Tee  Dbad  Sea. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  a  vast  and  deep 
trench,  dug  far  down  into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
growing  deeper  and  deeper  as  it  advances  toward  the 
south,  until  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  it  reaches  its 
lowest  depth.  Here,  therefore,  are  collected  and  liold 
in  a  profound  and  mysterious  reservoir  the  waters  of 
that  celebrated  stream.  This  collection  of  water  is  a 
great  salt  lake,  forty-two  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  miles  wide.  Its  form  is  somewhat  irregular, 
being  penetrated  tAvo-thirds  across,  at  the  southeast 
quarter,  by  a  point  of  land,  called  the  peninsula  of 
Lisan.  In  the  southern  part  the  water  generally  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  wliile  a  considerable 
extent  is  much  less;  at  one  point  it  is  even  fordable. 
At  the  north  end  it  Is  much  deeper;  here  the  depth 
ranges  from  700  feet  to  1100  feet,  and  at  one  point 
reaches  the  profundity  of  1308  feet.  (See  the  sectional 
views  on  the  next  page.)  But  the  most  marvellous 
thing  alxiut  this  sea  is  the  fact  that  its  surface,  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Symonds, 
of  the  English  service,  is  1312  feet  below"  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Hence  the  bed  of  this  lake  is  the 
deepest  depression  known  on  the  face  of  any  continent 
of  the  globe,  being  2020  feet  below  the  sea  levoL  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  tlic 
Ford  of  Jordan,  near  its  mouth|  is  not  less  than  4000  feet. 
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The  Dead  Sea  is  closely  hemmed  in  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  by  lofty  mountains  that  rise  prccipitouBlj'  from  its 
water's  edge.  Around  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is 
considerable  marshy  ground  ;  proceeding  down  along  the 
western  shore  this  soon  gives  place  to  a  rocky  beach  and 
to  rugged  cliffs ;  in  about  eight  or  ten  miles  we  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Brook  Kidron,  a  deep  gorge,  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  but  yawning  wide  at  the  top.  The  sides  of 
this  frightful  ravine,  where  It  opens  upon  thelake,  rise  to 
the  height  of  more  than  1000  feet;  the  Ix^d  for  a  good  part 
of  the  year  Is  ijerfectly  dry,  all  the  water  being  absorbed 
in  the  sand  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  As  we 
advance  south,  we  pass  numerous  caves,  Borae  opening 
into  the  face  of  the  rock  far  up  the  mountiviu**  side,  in 
positions  wholly  inaccessible.  The  shores  are  generally 
barren  and  desolate,  and  the  mountains  are  of  a  dark 
brown  Lue^  appearing  as  if  they  had  Ixvn  scorched. 
Here  and  there^  however,  little  valleys  open  which  pro- 
duce a  scanty  vegetation,  where  a  few  birds  and  some 
other  little  animals  may  1)0  occasionally  seen.  Proceed- 
ing etill  pontile  we  again  observe  the  oi)enings  of  ninner- 
ous  caves  far  up  in  the  face  of  the  precipices.  "When 
half  way  down  the  shore  we  come  to  an  opening,  or 
recess,  pome  half  a  tnile  wide,  sloping  gently  to  the  edge 
of  the  water — this  is  the  Plain  of  P^ngedJ,  which  is  more 
or  less  tilled  by  a  few  Arabs.  The  stones  and  pebbles 
on  the  beach  are  covered  with  saline  incrustations,  and 
nppe.tr  from  a  distance  as  if  white-washed.  Immediately 
behind  this  little  plain  the  rocky  mountain  towers  in 
dark  and  awful  ruggcdness,  of  which  Dr,  liobinsou  gives 
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an  interesting  account.  He  set  out  for  the  Dead  Sea  frcrai 
Hebron,  and,  travelling  due  eaat,  reached  at  length  the 
rocky  and  wild  region  of  Engedi — David's  hiding-place 
from  the  deadly  hate  of  Saul,  He  found  it  full  of  caves, 
and  the  whole  scenery  corresponding  in  every  respect 
with  the  fsacred  narrative.  As  he  advanced,  the  general 
face  of  the  country  descended,  his  road  lying  along  rough 
and  winding  ravines.  At  length,  having,  as  he  supposed, 
reached  the^sea  level,  he  came  out  suddenly  upon  the 
brow  of  a  mountain,  from  which  he  beheld  to  his  great 
surprise  a  broad  expanse  of  water  eome  1500  feet  still 
l>elow  the  point  on  which  he  stood — it  was  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  his  position,  the  northern  portion  of  the  sea  wa» 
hidden  by  a  projecting  cliff,  but  he  could  look  down  and 
survey  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  it,  its  outlines 
and  islets  and  peninsula.  After  remaining  here  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  and  hie  party  resumed 
their  journey  to  go  down  to  the  shore.  **  The  descent 
was  friglitful,  the  pathway  having  been  fonned  by  zigzags 
down  the  sides' of  the  precipice,  the  necessary  width  of 
the  track  having  been  obtained  by  sometimes  cutting 
into  the  face  of  the  rock  and  sometimes  by  means  of 
rude  walls  built  from  below.  As  they  looked  back  up 
tlio  rocks  after  they  had  descended,  it  seemed  to  them 
imposj^ible  that  any  road  could  have  been  formed  there 
— and  yet  so  skilfully  had  the  work  been  planned  and 
executed,  that  the  descent,  though  terrific,  was  accom- 
plished without  serious  jjifliculti^Bftpe  of  Robinson's 
companions  had  cross^^^H||||^^^^^Bebanon  and  the 
mountains  of  P^rsiaj^^^^^^^^^^^H^  travelled  all 
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the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps,  but  neither  of  them  had 
met  with  a  pass  so  difBcult  and  dangerous  as  this." 

Leaving  Engedi,  and  foUowijig  the  shore,  we  come 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  dozen  miles  to  a  phenomenon 
of  a  difierent  interest  from  anything  we  have  jet  wit- 
nessed. West  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  s^ea,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore,  is  Jubel  Usdum ; 
this  is  an  extended  and  .prominent  ridge  of  rock  salt, 
about  seven  miles  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  wide,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height. 
It  is  capped  along  itB  jagged  top  with  a  mass  of  gypsum 
and  marl.  Along  the  sides  of  this  liill,  in  several  places, 
the  pure  mass  of  salt  breaks  out  in  extended  white 
streaks,  or  forms  perpendicular  precipices  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high,  and  several  hundred  feet  long;  these. crystal- 
Hne  clilfs,  sparkling  Ix-neath  a  tropical  sunshJnej  are  very 
etriking  and  beautiful  Pjiectaclcs.  At  certain  point.s  of 
the  ridge,  masses  of  Fait,  detached  from  heights  above, 
have  rolled  down  and  are  found  lying  thick  along  its 
base  where,  during  storms,  the  waves  wash  and  dissolve 
them,  to  add  to  the  saltness  of  the  lake ;  at  other  points, 
little  springs  send  forth  their  streams  to  percolate  among 
the  crags  and  fissures,  and  carry  witli  them  similar  acces- 
sions to  the  briny  deep.  In  one  place,  such  a  spring 
has  washed  out  the  saline  rock,  and  formed  a  remarka» 
ble  cavern,  of  irregulur  form  and  great  extent.  Its 
entrance  is  twelve  feet  high  and  its  breadth  alxiut  the 
same;  it  pierces  into  the  mountain  a  fspacious  tunnel 
for  nearly  400  feet,  and  then  branches  off  into  two  small 
fissures,  which  can  be  traced  no  farther. 
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Similar  excavations  by  drainage  Ijave  been  formed 
under  the  level  beacli.  *'  In  several  places,"  says  Tris- 
tram, "  we  found  the  ground  hollow,  and  echoing  ui\der 
our  feet  oa  we  walked  by  the  bhore  ■  and  iu  some,  the 
crust  has  given  wny,  and  a  laden  camel  has  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  falc  af  a  caravan,  to  Ije  salted  to 
death  below." 

At  the  head  of  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  near  the 
centre  of  this  mountain  of  Usdumj  Lieutenant  Lynch 
discovered  a  remarkable  formation  of  the  salt  rock,  cou- 
sifiting  of  a  round  and  lofty  mass,  standing  out  and 
nearly  detached  from  the  mountahi,  and  presenting  on 
one  side  the  appearance  of  a  tall  column.  It  was,  in  fact, 
"a  pillar  of  salt,'*  over  forty  feet  in  height,  capped  with 
a  layer  of  limestone.  TJie  mastf,  though  ap[>earing  in 
front  an  isolated  pillar,  yet  behind  was  connected  ^\■itll 
the  precipice  by  a  kind  of  buttress  widening  toward  the 
haae.  This  remarkable  object  stands  ujion  a  pedestal 
Bome  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Josephua 
relates  that  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
trant^formed  remained  in  his  day,  and  that  he  had  seea 
it.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  distant  view  of  thie 
strlkinj^  valine  formation,  aided  by  a  niipcrstitiou8  imag- 
ination, supplied  all  the  grounds  ho  had  for  the  bold 
assertion. 

Such  is  the  western  shore  of  the  Ifead  Sea;  and  the 
mountains  which  rise  from  its  eastern  side  are  scai"eely 
inferior  in  height,  or  ruggcdneas,  or  dread  desolation. 
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Lieutenant  Lynch  and  a  part  of  Lis  company,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Arab  Chief  of  Kerak,  ascended  thb  range 
from  a  point  nearly  opposite  Engedi.  His  road  lay 
througli  A  gorge  of  wild  and  awful  grandeur.  The  path 
was  stc-ep  and  narrow  and  perilous;  it  literally  over- 
bung  a  dtiop  and  yawning  gulf,  while  to  unmeasured 
heights  above  towered  and  projected  massea  of  blackened 
rock  Ihreateniug  destruction  at  every  instant  by  their 
impending  aspect.  The  whole  gcene  wiia  one  of  thrilling 
grandtrur  and  desolation.  To  add  to  the  terrific  sublimity 
of  their  situation,  a  fearful  tempeat  of  thunder  and  lights 
ning  and  rain  swept  over  it  ba  our  adventurers  were 
ascending;  and  soon  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  was  fdled 
with  a  rushing  and  roaring  tori'cnt,  which  canie  down 
from  the  mountaiu  tops,  and  swept  onward  with  a  vio- 
lence tluit  not b lug  could  resist.  At  lengUi  the  party 
reached  the  brow  of  the  table-land,  oOOO  feet  above  the 
eurfiice  of  the.  lake,  and  came  under  the  walla  of  the  town 
of  Kerak. 

Ijooking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  such  an  clcvar- 
tion  a«  this,  its  waters  seem  to  rest  heavily  as  in  a  vast 
caldron,  often  covered  with  a  leaden-colored  mijst;  while 
everything  around  it  appears  strange  and  unnatural,  and 
the  whole  srone  wear*  an  oxpreasion  of  ni^steriousness 
and  indeiwribable  desfolatiou.  Hence,  through  long  ages, 
this  whole  region  hoa  been  di'cadcd,  and  shunned  a8  a 
place  accursed  of  God. 

Around  the  sea  are  found  numerous  springs  of  divers 
qu;ditiei*;  some  pour  forth  hot  water,  some  sulphur 
water,  and  some  that  which  is  as  strong  brine.   There  are 
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also  at  different  points  wells  of  bitumen,  large  masses  of 
whicti,  especially  after  earthquakes,  are  seen  floating 
upon  its  surface.  Hence,  altogether,  the  waters  of  this 
lake  are  salty  and  nauseous  in  the  extreme. 

From  the  abounding  impregnation  of  saline,  bitumi- 
nous, and  other  matters,  the  water  of  the  Dead  Soa  is 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  Ocean,  and  is  therefore 
remarkably  buoyant.  Common  ocean  water  holds  in 
solution  four  per  cent,  of  solid  salt,  but  that  of  this  sea 
holds  twenty-eight  per  cent.  If  the  density  of  distilled 
water  be  indicated  by  1,  that  of  mid-Atlantic  will  be 
1.02,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Soa  1.13.  Hence,  Lieutenant 
Lynch  found  that  his  boats,  with  exactly  the  same 
burden,  drew  one  inch  less  water  when  afloat  on  this  lake 
than  they  did  in  the  river  Jordan.  Neither  man  nor 
beast  can  sink  in  it,  but  wilt  without  effort  float  upon 
the  surface  like  cork.  Dr.  Robinson  tells  us  tluit  he 
bathed  in  it,  and  though  he  had  never  learned  to 
Bwim,  he  found  that  in  this  water  he  could  eit^  stand, 
lie  or  float  in  any  position  without  ditliculty.  And 
Mr.  Montague,  somewhat  more  luxurious  in  his  concep- 
tions, assures  us  that  a  man  can  sit  with  ease  in  ita 
waters,  and  pick  a  chicken  or  rend  a  newspaper  at  his 
pleasure.  Objects  seen  through  this  water  appear  as  if 
seen  through  oil. 

On  a  calm  and  hot  day  the  sea  sometimcH  assumes  a 
peculiarly  sombre  aspect.     "The  great  evaporation  en 
closes  it  in  a  thin  transparent  vapor,  its  purple  tinge  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  extraordinary  color  of  the  sea 
beneatbj  and  where  they  blend  in  the  distance,  giving 
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it  the  appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It 
seems  like  a  vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less."* In  the  njghtj  also,  the  surface  of  the  water, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  qualities,  when  ruffled,  is  one  sheet 
of  phosphorescent  foam,  and  the  waves,  as  they  break 
upon  the  shore,  throw  a  Bcpulchral  light  upon  the  near 
cliffs  and  scattered  fragments  of  rock  along  the  beach. 

No  fish  or  trace  of  living  thing  has  been  discovered  in 
this  8ca.  Some  of  its  water  was  brought  home  by  the 
American  Commander,  which  was  Eubjected  to  examina- 
tion under  a  powerful  microscope,  but  no  animalcule 
or  vestige  of  animal  matter  could  be  detected  in  it ;  bo 
that  it  has  been  rightly  named^ — The  Dead  Sea. 

Such  is  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  view  now  taken 
shows  it  to  be  a  very  remackable  country  in  its  physical 
Btructure.  It  embraces  within  its  limits  all  the  great 
scenic  features  of  the  globe — plain.'?  and  mountains  and 
deserts,  fruitful  valleys  and  fearful  gorges,  the  blue  sea 
and-  tranquil  lakes,  gushing  fountains  and  flowing 
Btrcam.s.  It  enjoys  all  grades  of  climate  that  prevail 
from  the  equator  to  nearly  the  arctic  circle.  It  pos- 
Besses  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  in  it  nearly 
all  classes  of  animated  beings  can  find  a  congenial  home. 
It  holds  within  its  compass  the  advantageSj  the  produc- 
tions and  the  plcai«ure3  which  Nature  hfis  elsewliere  dis- 
persed over  diflerent  territories,  or  divided  among  dij?tant 
regions.     In  a  word,  Palestine  in  A  wokijj  hi  miniature. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  objections  of 
scepticism  adverted  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  probable  reasons  vrhy  God 
selected  this  particular  country  for  the  home  of  his 
chosen  people. 

A  First  reason  may  be  noticed  in  <Zie  isolation  of  this 
land.  We  are  expressly  told  that  the  Hebrews  were  to 
be  **  a  peculiar  people,"  and  to  be  "separate  from  the 
nations."  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations."  It  was  the  purpose 
of  God  to  keep  the  seed  of  Abraham,  during  their 
minority,  or  the  period  of  their  training  and  growth  into 
a  nation,  a  community  by  themselves;  they  were  to 
"dwell  alone,"  that  they  might  be  preserved  as  far  as 
possible  from  imbibing  the  idolatrous  notions,  or  follow- 
ing the  corrupt  practices  of  the  nations  about  them. 
Now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  country,  good  and 
pleasant,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  more  secluded  from 
all  others,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  the  Divine 
purpose,  than  Canaan.  This  land  was  literally  shut  out 
on  all  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  the  east  lay 
the  vast  Assyrian  Desert ;  on  the  west  was  the  long  and 
almost  harborless  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  along 
the  whole  southern  frontier  stretched  "the  great  and 
terrible  Wilderness  of  Paran;"  while  on  the  north  it 
was  protected  by  the  stupendous  ramparts  of  Lebanon 
and  Ilernion,  which  loft  but  a  narrow  gateway  open, 
the  Valley  of  Ca^le- Syria,  which  lay  between  them. 
Thus  in  this  land  "the  Vine  of  God's  own  plantin|r' 
"was  hedged  round   about,"   by  sea  and   desert  1 
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mountain,  that  neither  "the  boar  of  the  wood,"  nor  "tlic 
beast  of  the  field  "  should  harm  it. 

A  Skcond  reason  for  the  selection  of  Canaan  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  (he  phj/sical  structure  of  the  oountri/ 
presented  a  miitable  FBAMK-woiiK  or  M0CIJ>  /or  ejwlosinff 
and  forming  the  national  character  to  the  wUt  ami  par- 
poses  of  Gael.  The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  the 
position,  features,  and  climate  of  a  country,  in  no  small 
degree,  determine  both  the  pursuits  and  the  character  of 
its  inliabitants.  Of  this  the  Greeks  and  the  Komaus  in 
the  past,  and  the  Britons  and  New  Englanders  in  the 
present,  are  notable  examples.  "  The  physical  characters 
of  a  region,"  says  Dr.  McCosh,  "  the  nature  of  its  surface, 
whe titer  ilat  or  hilly,  its  soil  and  minerals,  the  size  and 
flow  of  its  rivers,  the  mountain  chains  which  cross  it, 
and  the  bays  of  the  sea  which  indent  it,  the  clearness  or 
cloudiness  of  its  atmosphere — all  these  have  nioiitdcd  to 
some  extent  the  physical  peculiarities  of  man,  and 
determined  hia  tastes,  his  pursuits  and  his  destiny."  * 
Hence  when  the  Lord  chose  this  peculiar  territory  for 
the  inherilance  of  Lis  people,  He  had  an  eye  to  some- 
thing more  aud  something  higher  than  mere  moans  of 
Bubsistt'uce  ;  He  8a^v*  in  it  conditions  that  would  quickcu 
to  industry,  surroundings  that  would  stimulate  to  obedi- 
ence, aiid  scenes  calculated  to  inspire  devotion,  and 
altogether,  such  as  would  help  to  mould  the  character 
and  shape  the  history  of  his  people  after  his  own  will. 
The  fertile  plains,  the  airy  hills,  the  deep  and  heated 
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valley,  the  wide  aud  blue  eea,  the  towering  mountainsj 
the  mysterious  lake  and  tlie  dreary  desert — were  all  to  be 
means  of  inspiringj  soothing,  awing,  interesting,  or  elevat- 
ing their  hearts  and  minds.  The  varied  vegetation  of 
the  land — the  cedar,  the  palm,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
fig-tree,  the  rose  and  the  lily,  by  the  gracefulness  of 
their  forme,  hy  the  beauty  of  their  tints,  by  the  richness 
of  their  fruits  or  the  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  were 
likewise  to  contribute  their  pure  and  refining  influence 
for  the  Bame  en^.  It  was  with  reference,  not  so  much  to 
their  bodily  wants  as  to  the  development  of  their  mental 
faculties  and  the  elevation  of  their  moral  and  religious 
character,  that  this  uniqiie  and  secluded  country  waa 
assigned  to  them  for  their  home — a  country  in  which 
the  distant  view  of  "the  wilderness  of  their  wanderings" 
would  ever  keep  in  memory  their  great  deliverance — a 
country  in  which  from  every  hill-top  the  sight  of  sur- 
rounding desert  barrenness  would  serve  to  inspire  them 
with  gratitude  for  their  happy  lot — a  country  of  which 
the  blessings  would  be  so  evidently  the  gift  of  Heaven 
aa  to  raise  their  thoughts  perpetually  to  the  Great  Giver 
of  all,  and  to  bind  them  in  grateful,  holy  allegiance  to 
Himself  through  all  generations. 

A  Third  reason  for  the  choice  of  Canaan  was  its  pre- 
eminent fthiess  to  he  the  Birth -Land  of  the  Blhle — the 
unequalled  variety  of  its  scenery,  climate  and  produrtions 
rentier  it  a  most  suitable  place  for  the  'penmnff  of  the  Holy 
Shriptures  in  a  style  of  expression,  figures  and  illustrations 
fitted  to  intei'est  and  instruct  the  human  race  geiieralh/. 
It  is  true — most  true,  indeed — tb   '  '^  'se  Scriptures  were 
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given  by  inspiration  of  God,  yet  a^  the  trutlis  they 
embodied  were  conveyed  through  humau  mediums  and 
were  addressed  to  human  beings,  they  had  of  necessity 
to  be  clothed  in  terms  they  understood,  and  illustrated 
by  figures  and  comparisons  with  which  they  were  famil- 
iar. And  no  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  could  have 
been  selected  which  could  better  have  supplied  the 
writers  of  a  Book  intended  to  instruct  men  of  every 
latitude  and  climate,  with  images  and  illustrations  fa- 
miliar, one  or  other  of  tbem,  to  the  dweller!*  in  every 
region  of  the  globe.  If  the  Sacred  Volume  had  been 
written  in  Borneo  or  in  Greenland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  or  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  heart  of  Arabia  or  the 
heart  of  Africa,  how  widely  separated  it  had  been  from 
the  ideas,  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  how  limited  a  measure  of 
their  feelings  or  imnghiations  liad  been  represented  by  it. 
The  truths,  ifideeJ — the  abstract  truths — would  have  been 
the  same ;  but  the  furnts  in  which  they  Iiad  been  clothed 
would  have  been  widely  different,  and  the  power  they 
possessed  to  afifect  us  would  have  been  greatly  weakened. 
But  the  Bible  having  been  written  where  and  a«  it  has, 
we  have  in  it  scenes  and  similitudes,  transactions  and 
narratives,  with  whidx  our  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  so  much  in  common,  that  they  conic  directly 
home  to  every  man's  bosom,  and  to  every  nuui's  buwinesH 
in  life.  We  have  the  history  of  a  pastoral  jwoplc,  of  an 
agricultural  people,  of  a  trafficking  and  military  people,  in 
the  several  tribes  at  their  various  occupations  as  shep- 
herds, husbandmen,  traders  or  warriors,  according  as 
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they  occupy  the  hill-country  or  the  plain,  the  shore  of 
the  sea  or  the  margin  of  the  desert.  We  have  scenes  of 
land  and  ocean,  the  climate  of  the  tropics  and  of  the 
enow-clad  mountains,  the  productions  of  India  and  of 
Europe.  Hence  the  Holy  Book,  its  parables  and  pre- 
dictions, its  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,  designed  to 
enlighten  the  minds,  to  comfort  the  hearts,  and  to  ani- 
mate the  soula  of  men  in  all  regions  of  the  world, 
embrace  within  their  range  the  natural  features  and 
vici-ssitudes  of  almost  every  country. 

The  devotion  of  the  manner  and  otmarithne  countries 
jGnds  natural  expression  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  the 
wav£s  and  roar  and  perils  of  the  sea — "  The  great  and 
wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both 
small  and  great  beasts" — "He  commandcth  and  raiseth 
the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof* — 
'*  Deep  calleth  unto  deep ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy  billows 
are  gone  over  me  " — "  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm, 
80  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still" — ''He  bringeth  them 
unto  their  desired  haven  " — etc. 

The  peaceful  heepers  ofjfocks  and  herds  among  the  far 
inland  glens  and  mountains  also  find  the  gratitude  and 
joy  that  glow  within  their  hearts  expressed  in  hallowed 
songs  abounding  in  references  to  the  very  objects  that 
through  life  interest  their  minds,  and  to  scenes  that 
daily  delight  their  hearts — "  We  are  the  people  of  his 
pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hnnd" — ^"AU  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray  ** — "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall 
not  want :  He  make^b  Tne  '  m  in  green  pastures ; 

he  leadeth  me  ra" — "Though  the 
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flock  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation  " — etc. 

The  diversified  soil  and  recurring  seasons  of  Ca- 
naan presented  and  suggested  imagery  to  the  Bacred 
penmen,  that  have  rendered  nearly  every  operation  of 
the  husf)andmmi  vocal  with  Divine  Truth — with  memen- 
tos of  man's  dependence  or  evidences  of  God's  bounty, 
with  invitations  to  pra^^er  or  calla  to  duty.  "  ITe  watereth 
the  earth  J  and  makcth  it  bring  forth  and  hud,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater" — 
"  He  causcth  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man ;  and  wine  that  makcth  glad  the  lieart 
of  man,  and  oil  to  make  his  face  to  Rhine,  and  bread 
which  etrengtheneth  man's  heart" — '*  Thou  waterest  the 
ridges  thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settleat  the  furrows 
thereof;  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers  ;  thou  blesaest 
tlie  springing  thereof-  thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness" — ^tc. 

With  these  milder  scenes  and  images,  the  chosen 
Inheritance  offered  also  those  of  a  more  terrible  char- 
acter, and  such  as  at  once  meet  the  experience,  touch  the 
feelings  and  rouse  the  souls  of  those  inhnhldnij  the  torrid 
refflons  of  the  globe — the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  and 
he  hurricane.  "  He  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trem- 
bloth" — "Hetoucheth  the  mountains  and  they  smoke" 
— "He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  there 
was  dnrkness  under  bis  feet" — '*The  Tjord  thundered  out 
of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave  his  voice,  hailstones 
and  coals  of  fire"  — "The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the 
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flames  of  fire" — ^"  The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  " — etc. 

Nor  did  this  wonderful  land  fail  to  supply  images  and 
experiences  that  come  home  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
ih&  colder  and  more  dreury  paria  of  the  earth,  Emtxxlied 
in  the  songs  of  Zion  vre  find  the  allusions :  "  Time  of 
snow  " — "  Snow  and  vapors  "— "  Snow  like  wool  '* — 
"Hoar-frost  like  ashes'* — "  Ice-like  morsels" — "Who 
can  stand  before  hia  cold " — ''  Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow" — "  Wash  me  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow" — etc. 

These  examples  are  (sufficient  to  show  what  fitness 
there  was  in  the  Land  chosen  of  God,  to  be  the  theatre 
on  which  the  history  should  be  made,  and  the  country 
in  which  the  psalms  and  promises  and  predictions  should 
be  written,  that  were  to  be  for  the  edification  and  com- 
fort of  manlvind  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world. 

But  above  and  beyond  all,  in  the  choice  of  this  par- 
ticular country  regard  was  had  to  one  greater  than 
patriarchs  or  prophets,  even  to  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God :  nay,  behindj  and  far  behind  all  indication  oichmce^ 
even  in  the  Divine  plan  and  preparation  of  this  peculiar 
land,  reference  was  had  to  His  wondrous  ministry  of 
wisdom,  love,  and  power  among  men ;  such  materials  were 
deposited  for  its  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
such  forces  were  employed  for  its  upheaval  in  hills  and 
Vftlley.s  as  would  constitute  it  a  suitable  field  for  the 
proclamation  of  his  message  of  grace,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  miraculous  benevolence,  and  for  laying  Him  down 
upon  the  altar  of  P"""'^  J  mcrifice  for  the  sin 


of  the  world.  Had  the  Son  of  the  Highest  appeared 
among  men  in  any  other  country,  the  Gospel  Uistory,  in 
the  character  of  the  materials  which  compose  it,  would 
have  been  wholly  diiferent  from  what  it  is.  Many  of  his 
most  important  instructions,  as  well  as  most  wonderful 
works,  grew  out  of  the  local  peculiarities  or  conditions 
of  the  country.  His  miracles  were  called  forth  by  the 
diseases  of  its  climide,  by  the  storms  of  its  laJce^  by  the 
destitution  of  its  desert^  and  by  the  dead  buried  in  its 
caves.  His  teachings  were  throughout  interwoven  with 
the  natural  features  and  productions  of  the  land ;  His 
inimitable  parables  were  read  from  its  vinei/arda,  its 
»own  fmhU^  its  hid  ireasureSj  its  tares,  its  Jig  trees^  ita 
drawTi  Jlsh,  ita  wandering  sheep.  In  a  word,  Palestine,  in 
ita  features  and  productions,  was  as  closely  connected 
with  the  mhiistry  and  death  and  burial  of  Christ,  as  are 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  piece  of  tapestry  with  the  varied 
fonns  and  figures  displayed  upon  it. 

A  Fourth  reason  for  making  Canaan  the  home  of  his 
chosen  people  was  its  centrul  position  in  retjard  to  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  earth.  "  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round 
about  her."  As  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  sun  in  the 
centre  of  the  planetary  system,  that  its  light  and  heat 
might  be  diflTused  more  readily  and  equably  to  all  the 
members  of  that  system — so  it  was  expedi£*nt  that  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  the  Depositaries  of  Divine  Truth, 
should  be  planted,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
that  the  hght  of  that  truth  might  be  the  more  readily 
disseminated  among  all  nations.     Looking  at  the  map  of 
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ilie  world,  it  will  be  Men  thai  no  dlttnct  or  omnUy 
snoro  centnil  to  tlie  tbtee  great  divijdona  of  the  Old 
Work!  ornjy  have  been  cboaen  than  CaJxaaa.  It  knmm 
an  nearly  at  poiifiibte  the  point  of  janctiun  between  Asia, 
£uitipe,  artel  Africa,  into  wLieh,  in  the  folinesB  of  tune, 
the  light  of  the  Go«pel  itboutd  fluir,  aa  the  saving  heaxth 
of  atl  uatioDM. 

We  Mrc,  then,  that  Canaan  wu  aesigned  to  Ged'd 
<.'b^mrrn  [letfplc  oh  their  home  and  inheritance  for  rea«cnui 
worthy  the  Divine  wiadom,  and  far  ends  mo^t  gracious 
toward  man.  And  we  leom,  hence,  too,  that  God  did 
but  give  tfi  Abraham  a  gtimpse  of  his  long-formed  and 
far-reoehing  planx  toward  our  fallen  race  when  He  gaid 
to  him,  **  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the 
pliU'c  where  thou  art  northward,  and  eouthwanJ,  and 
ea^itwarr]  «iid  westward;  for  all  the  land  which  thoti 
i»ee»t,  to  thoc;  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.** 
Ijfing  iKfforu  tliu  Patriurch  had  thus  looked  around  bim 
froru  that  cminoioe,  yea,  "while  a*  yet  the  Lord  had  not 
made  the  world,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  first  clod  of 
earth,"  Hi*  holy  eye  had  looked  down  from  the  height 
of  bin  pamrtuury,  and  prmpectiveli/  surveyed  and  divided 
the  Land  among  bis  nuuierous  posterity  yet  unborn. 
Alrtnidy,  in  bin  prescient  view,  that  diviwion  among  the 
TrilK'H  bad  lK'i>n  made,  that  holy  Book  had  been  written, 
that  Mount  Zion  bad  been  erowned  with  the  sacred 
Temple,  that  Calvary  had  sustained  the  mysterious 
Cro88  of  his  beloved  Son,  and  the  tiding  of  his  redeem- 
ing love  had  gone  forth  from  Jerusalem  among  all 
nations,  '*  Known  unto  God  arc  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning." 
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HHurever  a  story,  a  tharacUr,  an  event,  a  book,  is  involved  in  the  tonditUnu 
of  a  spot  or  scene  still  in  existence,  there  is  an  element  of  fact  which  no  theory 
or  interpretation  can  dissolve, — Stanley. 
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I.    Connection  and  harmony  of  the  Gospel  Histories  with  uxauties, 

AS  FOUND  AND  SEEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 
II.     The  CONNECTION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  IMAGERIES  OF  THK  GOS> 
PELS,  AND  THE  FEATURES  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
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*HE  great  subject  of  the  Gospel  History  ia 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  tliis  wonderful  Per- 
son we  have  a  character  that  stands  alone 
in  all  history.  The  life  which  He  led  was 
the  most  spotless,  the  morality  which  He 
taught  was  the  most  pure  and  elevated, 
and  the  death  with  which  He  crowned  both 
was  the  most  noble  and  sublime  ever  known  on  the 
earth.  By  the  power  of  his  example,  and  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine,  and  the  triumph  of  his  death,  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  kingdom,  which  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness in  earth  and  hell  have  not  been  able  to  move,  and 
which  to-day  embraces  the  strength  and  commands  the 
homage  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe. 

Wonderful^  indeed,  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  And 
hardly  less  wonderful  is  the  manner  hi  whicli  it  is  jxir- 
trayed  in  the  Gospel  histories — written  after  no  foiTnal 

i>r  studied  plan^  but  as  it  were  undesignedly,  in   brici 
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and  simple  narratives  of  a  variety  of  incidents,  strung 
together  with  but  slight  regard  even  to  their  right  order 
and  couuectiou,  and  yet  yielding  a  result  of  unequal 
moral  beauty  and  power — a  portraiture  originalj  con* 
eistentj  symmetrical,  perfect  and  lovely  beyond  all  that 
poet  or  philosopher  had  ever  conceived. 

These  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  breathing  a  spirit 
too  unselfish  and  too  pure  for  a  fallen  race,  while  they 
have  compelled  admiration  in  every  a^e  and  land,  have 
been  assailed  as  no  otlier  writings  ever  have.  No  other 
records  have  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  of  criticism. 
Nothing  that  is  embraced  in  them,  nothing  that  ia 
connected  with  them,  has  escaped  the  most  searching 
scrutiny.  And  no  means  or  method,  that  can  well  be 
conceived,  has  been  left  unemployed  to  oppose  their 
influence,  to  disprove  their  claims,  and  to  overthrow 
their  authority.  The  resources  of  talent,  learning,  in- 
genuity and  skill  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted  in 
these  efforts.  The  last,  and  perhaps  most  subtle  and 
notable  attempts  of  this  character  have  been  those  of 
Strauss,  in  Germany,  and  Ren  an,  in  France.  Ren  an 
has  exercised  his  ingenuity  together  with  his  brilliant 
and  fascinating  style  to  convince  his  readers  that  the 
Gospel  History  is  but  a  legend^  a  mixture  of  some  facts 
with  a  multitude  of  popular  fancies,  which,  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  won  for  itself  general  acceptance  as  a  true 
record.  Strauss  employed  all  the  learning  at  his  com- 
mand to  place  the  Gospel  History  on  a  par  with  heathen 
myths,  which  had  their  birth  in  the  dreams  of  super- 
stition, or  the  wild  fancies  of  poets.     According  to  thia 
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mythic  theor}%  **  a  religious  consciousness  of  a  peculiar 
character  appeared  in  the  first  century,  beginning  at 
Judea ;  and  by  the  opening  of  the  eecond  century  it  had 
rcaxjhed  every  province  of  the  Roman  World.  This  gave 
rise  to  myths;  and  these  myths  committed  to  writing 
are  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  some 
say  the  Epistles  of  Paul." 

Both  these  theoriea,  the  legendary  and  the  mythic, 
like  a  hundred  others  before  them,  have  proved  misera- 
ble failures.  The  Gospel  HiBtory,  as  is  obvious  to  the 
most  Buiicrficial  reader,  is  neither  cast  in  the  fonn,  nor 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  myth  or  legend.  The  first  and 
the  last  impression  which  the  perusal  of  it  makes  upon 
every  fair-minded  reader  is  that  the  writers  were  men 
of  artless  simplicity  and  honesty,  relating  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.  Their  learning,  their  critical 
sagacity,  or  their  worldly  wisdom,  may  be  questioned 
or  even  denied,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  gtxxl 
faith;  it  shines  forth  from  every  chapter  and  every 
Terse;  it  is  even  strengthened  by  their  few  discrepances 
in  minor  details,  while  it  ia  sealed  by  their  own  life- 
blood. 

Unlike  the  writers  of  myths  and  legends,  and  wholly 
unlike  all  imijostors,  the  Evangelists  do  not  attempt  to 
picture  out,  or  to  ciuljellish,  or  even  to  impart  a  shade 
of  iinuginutive  coloring  to  the  scenes  and  transuctiDns 
they  relate,  "They  are,"  as  Professor  SchafT  ha.s  jui*tly 
observed,  "  the  most  objective  of  all  historians;  they 
abstain  from  every  intrusion  of  their  own  feelings  and 
reflections,  even  when  they  record  the  moflt  exciting 
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aeeatSf  the  bitterest  peiBecution  and  the  deepest  gufler- 
ings  of  their  Master,  Their  individuality  is  loet  in  the 
evenU,  which  are  supposed  to  speak  best  for  themselves, 
without  note  or  comment," 

M yth.4^  icgendti,  and  impostures  do  not  usually  fix  dates, 
nor  attach  tliem»eiveB  to  precise  localities;  they  carefully 
eschew  puch  particulars  as  dangerous^  and  prefer  un- 
marked perioda  and  undefined  somewheres.  But  in  the 
New  Testament  history  throughout  are  found  constant 
alluAiona  to  spcciiic  times  and  circumstances^  lo  well- 
known  cities  and  provincesj  to  kings  and  governors, 
to  public  officers  and  private  persons,  such  as  are  the 
natural  results  of  an  actual  and  faithful  and  contem- 
porary history.  The  deeds  and  discourees  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  Christianity  were  not  put  forth  in 
a  cave,  or  done  in  a  conier,  but  openly  in  the  sight  of 
friends  and  foes.  The  very  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  active 
henevoleiice^  prompting  to  journeys  by  land  and  to  voy- 
ages by  sea  for  the  good  of  mankind,  has  served  to 
connect  it  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  geography  and 
history  of  those  countries  where  its  labors  and  sacrifices 
of  love  were  enacted.  In  this  way  the  sacred  record 
is  laid  open  to  the  moat  searching  scrutiny  as  to  its  dates 
and  distances  and  localities.  And  it  is  imjiossible  for 
him  who  intelligently  makes  the  comparison  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  constant  agreement  between  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  History  and  the  topography,  climate, 
and  productions  of  those  regions  as  found  at  this  day. 
And  lierein  we  have  a  class  of  evidences  in  confirmation 
of    that    history   which   can   neither   be    gainsaid   nor 
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rebisted.  "  Facts,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  are  8tul> 
born.;^  and  geographical  facts  happily  the  most  stubborn 
of  all.  We  cannot  wrest  them  to  meet  our  views  j  but 
neither  can  we  refuse  the  conclusions  they  force  upon 
UB.  It  is  by  more  than  a  figure  of  speech  that  natural 
scenes  are  said  to  have  '  witnessed '  the  events  which 
occurred  in  their  presence.  They  axe  *  witnesses*  which 
remain  when  the  testimony  of  men  and  books  haft 
perished.  They  can  be  crose-examined  with  the  alleged 
facts  and  narratives.  If  they  cannot  tell  the  whole 
truth,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  have  any  voice  at  all, 
they  tell  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Now  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  have  given  atten- 
tion to  the  subject^  that  every  successive  examination 
and  cross-examination  to  which  the  localities  of  Pales* 
tine  have  thus  far  been  subjected,  have  served  only  to 
prove  more  and  more  conclusively,  that  the  writers  of 
the  Gospels  must  have  been  citizens  of  that  country,  and 
must  have  been  dwellers  in  it  at  the  time  of  which  they 
epeak.  The  harmony  between  the  simple  statements 
and  incidental  allusions  in  their  narratives  and  the 
present  natural  features  of  the  land  is  striking  and 
complete. 

Many  of  the  discourses,  parables  and  miracles  related 
in  the  Gospels  are  so  involved  in  the  conditions,  sur- 
roundings, or  imagery  of  the  localities  where  they  trans- 
pired, and  there  remain  of  these  enough  so  unaltered 
to  the  present  day,  that  a  glance  at  the  real  scenes 
carries  conviction  to  the  candid  mind,  that  in  those 
Gospel?,  he  is  reading,  not  myths  nor  legends,  but  real 
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histories,  and  that  he  is  there  following,  not  a  (ikontom 
hero,  hut  a  real  and  living  man^  who  trod  the  ground 
on  wliich  he  Btande/and  looked  upon  the  scene  on  whicli 
his  eyes  now  gaze. 

In  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  general 
reninrki^,  we  now  request  the  readers  attention  to  two 
cla^^es  cif  specific  fticts. 

I,  The  f\m*s  vonnection  and  entire  harmony  of  the  Gospel 
Bistor}/  with  Known  Locaijties.  So  remarkable  is  this, 
that  more  than  one  distiDguished  traveller  has  pnr- 
noimced  the  Bible  "the  best  hand-book  or  guide  ia 
Palestine." 

Acconling  to  the  Gosjiel  narrative  Jesus  was  bom  ut 
Betiilkuem,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  towa 
or  village  still  remain}?,  under  the  name  Be'd-hthm.  It  i» 
nituated,  as  of  old,  eomc  half  a  dozen  miles  4*outh  of 
Jerusalem  on  a  narrow  hill  ridge,  with  creeping  vino 
;^ard8  along  its  slopes,  and  corn-fields  below,  as  in  the 
davs  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  with  the  well  a  little  distaneo 
from  the  gate  as  when  David  longed  to  quench  his  thirst 
therefrom,  and  the  wild  hills  spreading  eastward  where 
the  shepherd's  flocks  "'who  kept  watch  by  night"  may 
have  wandered.  The  sight  and  the  whole  scene  of  this 
town  are  in  perfect  ngrecmeiit  with  all  we  read  of  them 
in  the  nacn'd  history ;  there  exist*  no  doubt  of  its  iden- 
tity, nor  has  there  ever  been  a  doubt.  Justin  Mart^T, 
who  wnite  within  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
npo^lle  John,  mentions  that  the  spot  of  the  Nativity 
was  well  known,  and  pointed  out  to  pious  visitars  in  lu« 
day.     And  180  years  later,  in  comiuemonitiou  of  the 
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event,  the  Emperor  Constantine  erected  his  magnificent 
Basil ica^  or  Church  of  the  Nativity,  over  what  waa  then 
hclieved  to  he  the  very  place  \  that  church,  after  passing 
through  many  and  various  vicissitudes,  remains  there  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  now  the  oldest  monument  of 
ChrLstiau  architecture  in  the  world. 

Tlie  evangelists  record  of  Jesus,  that  the  home  where 
he  grew  from  tender  intancy  to  the  ripeness  of  manhood 
was  nt  Nazaketii,  in  Galilee.  And  this  place,  like 
Bethlehem,  has  preserved  hia  memory  througli  all  the 
centuries,  and  stands  forth  among  those  hills  to-day,  a 
visible  witness  for  the  reality  of  his  person,  and  the 
truth  of  his  liistory.  It  is  situated  among  the  south 
ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before  they  sink  down  into  the 
Plain  of  Eisdraelon.  Here  runs,  in  a  waving  line,  nearly 
CEist  and  west,  a  valley  about  a  mile  long,  and,  on  aa 
average,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  which  at  a  certain 
point  enlarges  itself  considerably  so  as  to  form  a  s<jrt  of 
basin.  In  this  basin  or  enclosure,  along  the  lower  edge  of 
Uie  hill-side,  lies  the  quiet,  secluded  village  of  Nazsiivth, 
in  which  the  Saviour  of  nien  spent  the  greater  part  of  lii* 
earthly  exiatence.  The  surrounding  hills  vary  in  height, 
gome  of  them  reach  an  elevation  of  some  four  or  five 
hundi'ed  feet.  They  have  rounded  tops,  are  composed 
of  the  glittering  limestone  which  is  so  common  in  that 
country,  ami,  though  on  the  whole  sterile  and  unattrac- 
tive in  appearance,  present  not  an  unpleasing  asixjct, 
diversified  as  the^"^  are  with  the  foliage  of  fig-trees  and 
wild  shrubs,  and  witli  the  verdure  of  occasional  fiekla 
of  grain.     Our  familiar  hollyhock  is  one  of  the  gay 
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flowers  which  grow  wild  there.  The  enclosed  rallej  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  well  cultivated;  it  is  filled  with 
coni'fieldn,  gardens^  hedges  of  cactus,  and  clusters  of 
fruit^lK^aring  trees.  Being  8o  sheltered  by  hills,  Xaza- 
reth  enjoys  a  niild  atmosphere  and  climate.  Hence  all 
the  fruits  of  the  country — as  pomegmnates,  oranges, 
fig»,  olives — ripen  early,  and  attain  a  rare  perfection. 

Two  localities  connected  with  Nazareth,  though  not 
directly  related  to  our  subject,  yet  are  of  an  interesl 
deserving  of  notice.  One  of  these  is  "  The  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin,"  situated  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the 
town,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus 
received  the  angel's  salutation  (Luke  i.  28).  Though 
we  may  attach  no  importance  to  this  latter  Ix-lief,  we 
must,  on  other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  feeling 
akin  to  that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  (hat  Mary,  during  her  life  at  Naza- 
reth, no  doubt  accompanied  by  "  the  child  Jesus,"  must 
have  been  accuHtomed  to  repair  to  this  fountain  of  water, 
as  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  that  village  at  the 
present  day.  Certainly,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  if  there 
be  a  ppot  throughout  the  Holy  Land  that  was  undoubt- 
edly honored  by  her  presence,  we  may  consider  this  to 
have  been  the  place ;  because  the  situation  of  a  copious 
spring  is  not  liable  to  change,  and  because  the  custom 
of  repairing  thither  to  draw  water  luis  been  continued 
among  the  female  inhabitants  of  NnKareth  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history.  The  well-worn  path  which 
leads  thither  from  the  town  hn-  trodden  by  the  feet 

of  a  long,  long  chai  ^he  other  place  is 
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the  summit  of  the  hill  that  rises  immediately  hack  of  the 
town,  which  commantls  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  all 
the  Land.  In  the  north  are  seen  the  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
and,  high  above  all,  the  white  top  of  Hermon ;  io  the 
west,  Caxmcl,  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  bay 
and  the  town  of  Akka ;  east  and  Boutheast  are  Gilead, 
Tabor,  and  Gilboa;  and  south,  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every 
eide,  among  which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  and  Taanach. 
It  ifl  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime spectacles  which  the  earth  has  to  show.  We  tnay 
well  believe  that  the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  His 
eeclusion  in  the  adjacent  valley,  often  resorted  to  this 
very  spot  to  look  abroad  upon  tlie  glorious  works  of  the 
Creator,  which  so  lift  the  soul  upward  to  Himself  One 
of  the  grandest  views  of  Hermon  is  that  which  must 
have  many  a  time  burst  upon  Him  as  He  ascended  from 
the  valley  eastward  on  His  way  to  Cana  and  Tiberias.* 

In  this  quiet  and  secluded  village  every  statement 
and  allusion  of  the  Evangelists  finds  its  clear  and  full 
confirmation.  Its  name,  en-Nazi  rah,  is  the  same  as  that 
given  it  in  Matthew  ii.  23.  It  is  built  on  a  hill-side^ 
as  described  in  Luke  iv.  29.  It  is  situated  within  the* 
Province  of  Galilee,  as  stated  in  Mark  i.  9.  It  is  near 
to  Cana,  as  intimated  in  John  ii.  1,  2,  11,  Behind  and 
above  it  is  a  precipice,  steep  and  forty  feet  high,  cor- 
responding to  that  described  in  Luke  ^v.  29,  to  which 
his  enraged  fellow-townsmen  led  him,  that  they  might 


•For  8om©  of  the  preceding  facte  and  statemettto  the  writer  ft 
Indebted  tu  Smith''s  Dictionary  qf  tkt  BibU, 
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cast  him  down  headlong  to  destroy  liim.  Its  site  stands 
1750  feet  higher  than  that  of  Capernaum  hy  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  so  that  when  he  visited  the  latter  place,  as 
stated  both  in  Luke  iv.  31,  and  in  John  iv.  47,  he 
liternny  "went  down"  to  Capernaum.  8o  correct  and 
definite  are  the  statements  of  the  Gospel  Hiatorj' ;  yet 
all  these  topographical  facts  are  mentioned  merely  inci- 
dentally therein  ;  the  correspondence,  therefore,  hctween 
the  statements  and  the  facts  as  found  now  existing,  is 
all  the  more  wonderful  and  convincing. — Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Conetnntine,  built  a  church  at  Nazawth, 
and  named  it  the  Churdi  of  the  Annunciation.  In  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders,  it  was  the  Episcopal  See  of  lieth- 
shcan.  At  present  there  are  there  a  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, a  Greek  church,  a  Latin  church,  and  a  Protestant 
Missionary  chapel. 

As  Jesus  approached  the  mature  age  of  thirty  3'ears, 
the  Gospel  narrative  states  that,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  his  public  ministry,  he  left  Galilee  and  went  down 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  receive  Baptism  at  the 
hands  of  John,  who  was  at  that  time  exercising  his 
iriinistry  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Ajid  herc"a«rahl 
we  shall  find  every  8t;itemont  made  or  intimation  prlvcn 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  scene  as  it  exists  at  this 
day.  It  was  in  *'  the  wilderness,"  the  retired  Holitufle 
of  the  deep  valley  of  the  river  of  Palestine.  **  On  lh«? 
hanks  of  the  rushing  stream,  as  related  In  Mattlu' 
the  multitudes  guthered — ^the  pries tj»  mid 
Jerusalem,  down  llie  pass  of  Adummim ;  ( 
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irom  Jericho  on  the  south,  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
on  the  north ;  the  soMiere  on  their  way  from  Damascus 
to  Petra,  through  the  Ghor,  in  the  war  with  the  Arab 
chief  Hareth ;  the  peasants  from  Galilee,  with  One  from 
Nazareth,  through  the  opening  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  tall  'reeds,'  or  canes  in  the  jungle  waved,  'shaken 
by  the  wind;'  the  pebbles  of  the  bare  clay  hilU  lay 
around,  to  which  the  Baptist  pointed  as  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  Hhc  children  of  Abraliam;*  at  their 
feet  rushed  the  refreshing  stream  of  the  never-failing 
river."*  "And  they  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan, 
confessing  their  sins.  And  Jesug,  when  He  was  baptized, 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water:  and,  lo,  the 
heavens  were  opened  imto  Htm,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him: 
and,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved 
m,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
*'  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
less  to  be  Temited  of  the  devil."  The  wilderness  here 
referred  to  was  doubtless  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  for  "John  was  baptizing  beyond  Jordan  j"  besides, 
He  is  described  as  being  "  led  up  by  the  Spirit" — up  to 
the  desert  hills  beyond ;  and  He  was  there  "  with  the 
wild  beasts,"  that  lurked  in  their  undisturlx'd  caves  and 
thickets.  On  these  elevations  the  shelving  and  shattert*d 
rocks  ever  and  anon  lay  exposed — and  the  tempter, 
pointing  Him  to  these  in  his  long-continued  fa^t,  said, 
"  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  them  sionts 
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be  made  bread."  And  the  peculiarity  of  these  lonelj 
heights  offered  the  evil  one  a  ready  facility  to  present 
his  temptation  in  another  form :  "  and  the  devil  taketh 
him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showed 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world"  (i.  e.  of  the  land). 
From  a  Iftgh  point  on  tlua  eastern  rangCj  a  little  north 
of  the  Jabbokj  a  most  extended  prospect  of  the  whole 
region  of  Canaan  is  presented,  and  which  strikingly  cor- 
responds with  that  here  indicated.  Lebanon,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  Esdraelon  in  it«  full  extent,  Carmel,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  whole  range  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
are  distinctly  visible.  E.  H.  Palmer  pronounces  it  the 
finest  view  he  ever  saw  in  any  part  of  the  world.  And 
Dean  Stanley  malces  the  statement,  "  This  view — so 
raultiplied  and  so  l>eautiful — must  have  been  the  very 
prospect  which  presented  itself  to  the  eyes,  first  of  Abra- 
ham and  then  of  Jacob,  as  they  descended  from  these 
summits  on  their  way  from  Mesopotamia |  it  must  have 
been  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was  unfolded 
before  the  eyes  of  Balaam  and  Moses.  And  it  is  in  all 
probability  the  view  which  furnished  the  frame-%vork  of 
the  vision  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  tcorld.,  which  was 
revealed  in  a  moment  of  time  to  Him  who  was  driven 
up  from  the  valley  below  to  these  mountains  at  the 
opening  of  his  public  ministry."* 

Not  many  months  after  his  mysterious  temptation  we 
find  Jesus  at  Sychar,  on  his  way  from  Judea  to  Galilee. 
In  this  journey,  "  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 
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Then  cometb  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called 
Sychar^  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.  Jesus, 
therefore,  being  weary  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on 
the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  There 
Cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water.  Jchus  saith 
unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink.  For  Ida  disciples  were  gone 
away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat,'*  This  incident,  to- 
gether with  the  interoBting  and  important  discourse, 
Ijoth  with  thfe  woman  and  with  the  disciples,  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  is  one  fraught  with  confirmations  of  the  Gospel 
History.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful  and  instructive 
story,  as  related  by  John,  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the 
eituation  where  the  Saviour  on  his  journey  found  him- 
self at  tlie  noon-day  hour  j  and  all  the  roots  of  the  story, 
instead  of  **pringtng  from  some  mythic  or  legendary  brain, 
intertwine  among  the  very  peculiarities  of  the  place 
which  still  remain  for  examination  and  ci*oes-examinar 
tion,  if  desired.  In  passing  from  Jerusalem  to  central 
Galilee,  whither  Jesus  was  going,  the  traveller  still 
*'niust  needs  pass  through  Samaria,"  and  pass,  too,  "near 
to  8ychar,"  or  where  Sychnr  stood,  of  which  traces  are 
yet  discernible.  "Jacob's  Well"  is  still  there,  partly 
hewn  in  the  rock  and  partly  incased  in  masonry.  That 
well  ia  still  "deep,"  not  less  than  seventy-five  feet, 
thougii  much  rubbish  has  fallen  in  and  accumulated  at 
the  bottom.  Fragments,  alto,  of  the  temple  still  remain 
on  "this  mount"  of  Gerizim,  in  which  the  Samaritans 
said  "  men  ought  to  worship."  The  rich  grain  "  fields/* 
to  which  the  Saviour  pointed  his  disciples,  still  spread  in 
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prosii)cet  from  the  sixit,  as  when  "  lie  sat  weary  by  the 
welL"  In  a  word,  all  the  casentiol  fcatuiva  of  the  sceiie* 
aM  descHlx"*!  by  the  Kvangehet,  remain  unto  this  day. 

Deiui  J^tanley,  who  visited  this  spot  in  l*Sr>o,  rt'cords 
his  iiuprestiiun  of  the  whole  hKJiility  in  its  benring  on  the 
ioc^red  narrative,  in  the  following  graphic  sentences  - 
"Of  all  the  fpeciai  localities  of  our  Lord's  life  in  Pules- 
tiue,  this  is  almost  the  only  one  aljsolutely  midispute^L 
By  the  edge  of  tliig  well,  in  the  touching  language  of  the 
ancient  hynin,  ^Qiurrens  mc^  aedisll  ht&ms'  Here  on  the 
great  road  through  which  '  He  muti^t  needs  go'  when  '  He 
left  Judea,  and  departed  into  Galih?e,'  He  halted,  as 
travellerfi  still  halt,  in  the  noon  or  evening  of  the  spring- 
day  by  the  side  of  the  well,  anjonggt  the  relics  of  a 
former  age.  Up  tliat  passage  througli  the  valley,  His 
disciples  *  went  away  into  the  city/  which  He  did  not 
enter.  Down  the  eame  gorge  came  the  woman  to  draw 
water,  according  to  the  unchanged  custom  of  the  East, 
which  still,  in  the  lively  concour^  of  veiled  figures 
round  the  way-side  wells,  repnxluces  the  image  of 
Relx'kah,  and  Rachel,  and  Zipijorah.  Above  them,  as 
they  talk,  rose  ^this  mountain'  of  Gerizini,  cnmned  by 
the  Temple,  of  wliich  the  vestiges  still  remain,  where 
the  fathers  of  the  Samaritan  sect  *said  men  ought  to 
worship/  and  to  which  still,  after  so  many  centuries, 
their  descendants  turn  as  the  only  sacred  spot  in  the 
universe.  And  around  them,  as  He  and  she  thus  sate 
or  stood  by  the  w^ell,  spread  far  and  wide  the  no!>le  plain 
of  waving  corn.  It  was  winter  or  early  spring — *four 
months  yet  to  the  harvest;'  and  the  bright  golden  cars 
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of  those  fields  had  not  yet  *  whitened '  their  unbroken 
expanse  of  verdure.  But  as  He  gazed  upon  them  thev 
served  to  suggest  the  glorious  vision  of  the  distant  har- 
vest of  the  Gontik  world,  which,  with  each  eucceesive 
turn  of  the  conversation^  unfolded  itself  more  and  more 
distinctly  hefi>re  Him,  as  he  sate  (8o  we  gather  from  the 
narratiTi^e)  absorbed  in  the  opening  prospect,  silent 
amidst  His  silent  and  astoni<^hc»d  disciples."  * 

H.  B.  Tristram^  who,  with  his  company  of  scientific 
explorers,  elo»oly  examined  this  locality  and  ite  eur- 
roundings  in  1804,  Bays  \  "  We  mounted  the  edge  of  the 
old  vault,  and  road  together  John  iv.,  the  first  unfolding 
of  a  spiritual  religion  for  the  whole  world.  That  chap- 
ter read  l>y  Jacob's  Well  brings  home  the  aecurary  of 
the  naiTator,  The  very  ruins  are  in  keeping  with  the 
8cene.*'f' 

And  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  who  was  at  the  pltice  in  1861, 
writing  on  the  spot,  says:  "Had  St.  John  written  the 
incidentB  of  the  Saviour's  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
8yclmr  with  a  previous  knowledge  that  his  narrative 
would  be  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  hy  the 
enemies  of  Divine  truth,  he  could  not  have  written  with 
greater  aecurary.  As  the  facts  of  topography  on  which 
the  traveller  relics  for  the  credibility  of  the  story  are 
recorded  merely  as  ineidcntB  to  the  story  itself,  the  cor- 
respondence between  tlio  Btatcmeut  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  wonderful  and  convincing  "J 

The  principal  scene  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  was  the 

•  Sinai  fml  PwfejrftVw,  pp.  2S8,  230.        f  Ltml  of  /sroel,  pp.  147, 146. 
t  Dan  Ui  Sfereheba^  p.  81 S, 
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baain  of  the  Sea  of  Gaijlee.  Having  bccu  rejected  and 
persecuted  by  hi3  own  people,  we  read  that,  "  Leaving 
Nazareth^  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  \» 
upon  the  seorcoast,  in  the  borders  of  Zahulon  and  Neph- 
tliahin."  The  country  Iwrdering  on  this  Ijeautiful  liikc  in 
his  day  was  widely  difi'erent  in  its  condition  from  what 
jt  is  at  preaent,  It  was  then  occupied  by  a  large  and 
busy  population.  The  soil  was  rich,  and  well  cultivated 
everywhere.  Owing  to  the  great  depression  of  the  whole 
region  below  the  sea  level,  the  climate  was  warm,  and 
the  garfJena  and  vineyards  yielded  all  the  delicious  fruitd 
of  the  tropica.  Every  quarter  gave  signs  of  activity  and 
thrift.  Two  splendid  cities^  bearing  the  names  of  roj'* 
alty,  adorned  the  shores — Tiberias  toward  the  southern 
extremity,  and  Julias  at  the  northern.  Besides  these 
were  Capernaum,  ChoraKin,  Bethsaida,  Magdala,  and 
many  other  lesser  villages ;  some  of  these  .stood  out  on 
the  clear  banks^  and  some  lay  half^hid  in  the  foliage  of 
the  receding  hill-sidefl.  These  cities  and  villages  eent 
lorth  their  fishermen  by  hundreda  over  the  lake,  which, 
from  remotest  antiquity,  had  abounded  with  fish.  Along 
the  water's  edge  were  heard  the  re&ounding  dtrokcsof  the 
busy  ship-builders  at  every  convenient  point.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  constantly  dotted  witli  the  white 
trails  of  vessels  of  traflic  and  pleasure,  Bailing  wilh  tba 
gentle  breeze,  or  ecudding  before  the  mountain  gUHts; 
while  **thc  beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and  pnlncG% 
the  synagogues  and  the  temples  of  the  Jewish  or  Romfin 
inhabitants."  In  a  word,  the  basin  of  the  Sea  of  C 
wa»  at  that  period  a  focus  of  life  and  activity,  and  wiia 
oflca  called  the  '*  Garden  of  Northern  Palestine." 
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This  inland  sea  with  its  surroundings  "  was  to  the 
Koman  Palestine  almost  what  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts are  to  England.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital 
itaelf,  could  Jesus  have  found  such  a  sphere  for  his 
works  and  words  of  mercy ;  from  no  other  centre  could 
*His  fame*  have  go  gone  throughout  all  Syria;  nowhere 
else  could  lie  have  so  drawn  round  Him  the  vast  multi- 
tudes who  hung  on  His  lips  *from  Galilee,  from  Deca|V 
oliSj  from  Judca,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,'  and  ran 
*  through  that  whole  region  round  about,'  *  carrying 
about  in  beds'  through  its  narrow  but  crowded  plain 
'those  that  were  eick,  wherever  they  heard  He  was;' 
and  '  whithersoever  he  entered,'  into  any  of  the  nuraer- 
ous  *  villages  or  cities/  there  '  they  laid  the  sick  in  the 
market  places,*  .  .  ,  *many  coming  and  goin?^-,  so  that 
He  had  not  time  so  much  as  to  cat.* 

**In  that  busy  stir  of  life  were  the  natural  elements, 
out  of  which  His  future  disciples  were  to  l>o  formerl.  Far 
removed  from  the  capital,  mingled  witli  the  Gentile 
races  of  Lebanon  and  Arabiaj  the  dwellers  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  were  free  from  most  of  the  strong  prejudices, 
which,  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  raised  a  bar  to  Inn 
reception.  *The  people  in  the  land  of  Zubulim  and 
Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  bad  sat  in  darkness,'  but  from 
that  very  cause  they  saw  more  clearly  'the  great 
light,*  when  it  came :  '  to  them  that  sat  in  the  region 
and  the  shadow  of  death,'  for  that  very  reason  Might 
sprang  up '  the  more  readily.  He  came  to  ^  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,'  to  *  the  weary  and  heavy-laden" — 
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*to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  loat.'  Where 
coult]  he  find  work  so  readily  as  m  the  ceaseless  toil  and 
turmoil  of  tlie&e  teeming  villages  and  busy  waters?  The 
lieathcQ  or  half  heathen  '  publicans/  or  tax-gatherers, 
were  there,  sitting  by  the  lake  side  '  at  the  receipt,  of 
custom.'  The  *  women  who  were  sinners '  were  there, 
cither  drawn  from  the  neigliboring  Gentile  cities  or  cor- 
rupted by  the  license  of  Gentile  manners.  The  Kuman 
eoldiers  were  there^  qnarteix^d  with  their  elaves,  to  be 
near  the  palaces  of  the  Herodiau  princes,  oif  to  reprega 
the  turbulence  of  the  Galilean  peasantry.  And  the 
hardy  boatmen,  filled  with  the  faithful  and  grateful 
spirit  by  which  that  peasantry  was  always  dietinguis^hed, 
were  there  also,  to  supply  the  energy  and  docility  which 
He  needed  for  his  followers."*  Such  was  Christ's  cha'sen 
field  of  labor. 

Now  in  reading  the  hii^tory  of  the  graeioaa  ministry 
of  Jesus  in  this  notable  field,  our  feeling,  our  abiding 
impreesion  is,  not  that  we  are  pursuing  a  phantom  or 
mythic  character,  but  that  we  are  tracing  the  steps  of  a 
living  man  in  active  contact  with  living  men,  and  in 
visible  connection  with  the  unchangiug  features  of 
physical  nature — of  Tmountain,  plain,  river,  lake  and 
desert.  All  the  steps  and  doings  of  Jesus  in  this  pecu- 
liar region,  as  relateii  by  the  Evangelists,  are  found  to 
be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conditions  and  char- 
acter istica  of  the  locality.  Wherever  the  Gospel  history 
places  Him,  on  the  water  or  on  the  land,  in  the  city  or 
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in  the  desert  place,  the  representations  to  their  minutest 
details  are  always  in  entire  accordauce  with  what  i» 
known  to  hiive  been  the  natural  state  of  tilings  there- 
And  not  only  that,  but  many  of  the  deeds  performed 
and  many  of  the  dif^courRca  uttered  here  could  not  have 
Ix-en  perfonned  or  uttei'ed  in  any  other  place  in  the  land, 
{SA  tiiey  had  their  birth  in,  or  were  called  forth  by,  what 
was  pwcullar  to  this  «pot.  Of  all  thiss  the  following  will 
serve  as  convincing  examples :  Jesiia  from  on  board  the 
sliip  tejiching  the  nmltitude  aBacmbled  on  the  shore^ 
The  disciples  at  the  Master's  word  letting  down  their 
net  and  enclosing  a  multitude  of  fishes — Jesus,  seeing 
Peter  and  Andrew  casting  their  net  into  the  sea,  calling 
thein  to  follow  Ilim  and  become  fishera  of  tnen — Tiamea 
ajid  Julin  bidden  to  leave  their  father  and  their  neb?  and 
do  the  same^ — The  stilling  of  the  grexvt  tenipeat  in  the  sea 
< — Jesus  requesting  the  di.sciples  to  provide  a  i^mall  ship  lest 
the  gathering  people  should  throng  Him — The  rushing 
of  the  maddened  swine  down  a  steep  place  to  be  drowned 
in  the  sea — The  parable  of  the  mixed  fishes  drawn  t<) 
hind — Jesus  departitig  by  tship  to  a  detsert  place,  and  the 
people  following  on  foot — Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  and 
Peter's  attempt  to  do  the  same — Jesus  staniling  on  the 
whore  in  t!ie  gi'ay  of  morning  and  calling  to  the  disciple* 
yet  out  upon  the  waters,  "ChiUlren,havc  ye  any  meat?" 
Now  it  is  obvious  that  these  are  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  that  conlrl  have  occurred  nowhere  else  in  all  Pales- 
tine, save  where  the  Gospel  History  phvces  Ilim^  namely» 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  nnd  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
diversified  and  important  instructions  delivered  in  con- 
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neetion  with  them  could  not  have  been  imparted  in  con- 
iiectiou  with  the  natural  conditions  or  imagery  of  any 
other  locality,  as  those  instructions  owe  their  sijrnificance 
and  appi-opiiateness  to  the  peculiarities  of  tliia  Lake  and 
its  surroundings.  Htrt  the  events  and  their  lessona  are 
in  jierfect  harmony  with  the  natural  scene,  eiseichere  this 
they  could  not  have  been. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  of  the  city 
of  Capernaum:  two  miles  west  of  the  point  where  the 
Jordan  enters  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  a  place  now  named 
Tel  Hum;  here  are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  long 
been  suspected  to  be  those  of  Caperniium.  Captain  Wil- 
aon,  Koyal  Engineers,  in  his  recent  survey  of  this  region 
made  in  1865,  after  a  careful  examination  of  thege 
ancient  remains,  was  led  to  the  belief  (and  Dejui  Stanley 
pronouncea  his  evidence  to  be  of  tlie  highest  rank),  that 
here  indeed  is  the  very  site  of  that  city  wherein  dwelt 
t]ie  Redeemer  of  men.  What  chiefly  enlisted  the  interest 
of  Captain  Wilson  was  the  ruin  of  the  "  White  Syna^ 
gogue,"  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  "  The 
Synagogue,  built  entirely  of  white  limestone,  must  once 
have  been  a  conspicuous  object,  standing  out  from  the 
dark  basaltic  back-ground;  it  is  now  nearly  level  with  the 
surface,  and  its  capitals  and  columns  have  been  for  the 
most  part  carried  away  or  turned  into  lime*  The  original 
building  is  seventy-four  feet  nine  inches  long,  by  fifty-six 
feet  nine  inches  wide;  it  i.s  built  north  and  south,  and  at 
the  soutliem  end  has  three  entrances.  In  the  interior 
we  found  many  of  tlie  pedestals  of  the  columns  in  their 
original  positions,  and  several  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
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order  buried  io  tlie  rubbish ;  there  were  also  blocks  of 
etone  which  had  evidently  rested  on  the  columns  and 
supported  wooden  ralters.  If  Tel  Hum  be  Caperniuimj 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  this  is  without  a  doubt  the 
Synagogue  built  by  the  Roman  centurion  (Luke  vii. 
4,  5),  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  on  earth.  It 
was  in  this  building  that  our  Lord  gave  the  well- 
known  discourse  in  John  vi.,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
certain  strange  feeling  that  on  turning  over  a  large 
block  we  found  the  pot  of  manna  engraved  on  its  face, 
and  remembered  the  words,  /  am  thai  bread  of  U/e, 
YouT  failvers  did  eut  manna  in  the  wildcrnesSj  and  are 
deadr* 

Another  city  in  which  the  Saviour  preached  the 
Gospel  and  wrought  many  of  his  miglity  works  wa« 
Choraziji.  "An  hour's  journey,"  eaya  the  authority  last 
quoted,  "north  of  Tel  Hum,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
valley  which  falls  into  the  Lake  near  it,  are  the  ruins 
of  Kcazeh,  a  name  strikingly  similar  to  Chorazin^  and 
which  Pocoke  identified  with  that  pltlce.  Among  these 
ruins  are  those  of  a  Jewish  Synagogue/'  f 

Both  Matthew  and  Mark  make  mention  of  Jc8us 
arriving  in  the  Land  of  Gknnesaret.  Tliia  lay  on  the 
west  pide  of  the  Lake,  and  which  Joseph  us  describcB  as 
being  thirty  furlongs  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
and  80  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  grew  upon  it,  enjoy- 
ing perpetual  spring.  Such  a  plain  precisely  in  dimen- 
sions and  soil  and  climate  ia  the  Ghuweir.    Of  this  H.  B, 


*  Becovery  nf  JeniauUm,  pp.  267-269. 
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Tri«tnifn  mjtb,  **  Nol  tii^  ^ligfateit  quettti^^n  eon  arise 
AN  \l>  tfie  id'-ntiAcAtJOii  of  GeooeMret  wilh  ib«  modern 
KlOhiiweir."* 

"Al  the  i»f>uth*n7i  extremity  of  iLc  plain  of  Genne«irt»t 
{m  a  li»»n|»  of  rwinfl,  now  called  Mojtlel,  llio  Bite  of  Moffdah, 
(>rw:<?  II n^  borne  of  that  Mary  wlione  hlntory  i»  so  toucli- 
iiigly  riM'orrlo(l  in  the  New  Te»tonicnt.'*  f 

'lVi«?  llif  niimo  of  TiUrluLa  m  tnewtiouetl  in  coniiec 
tion  with  our  fiord'H  voyiigcw  over  t)ie  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  nit<'  uf  iIjjn  once  inagnificinit  city  \»  marked  by  the 
nnwlirii  town  of  Tubariych.  The  ruin*  are  extensive, 
"and  lyin^  alxint  may  Btill  Ije  ncen  eome  traces  of  the 
^nindi'iir  of  tin;  ancitmt  eity — here  a  magnificent  block 
of  jHilihhtM!  pranitn  from  ujjjM^r  Kfrypt-  ^^^  ij^^o  "■  ha«in 
MIX  il'i-t  four  iiichof*  in  cliainiMcr;  th*T*'  a  hunting-scene 
I'arvcd  on  tho  Hudhce  of  a  hard  bhick  lintt'l  of  basalt. 
To  the  wmth  the  niinw  cover  aonie  extent  of  ground; 
there  art*  thi;  rcnutinft  of  a  ^ea^watl,  and  Bome  portions 
of  a  city  wall  twelve  fi;et  thick;  many  traces  of  old 
hnildinjf."*,  broken'  shaft!*  and  columns,  half-buried  in 
rubbiHli/'l' 

Tfie  I'vcntful  voyage  marked  by  the  "great  tempest 
ill  tho  m'n"  landotl  the  Snvltmr  on  itj*  east  side,  in  the 
iHiiiutry  of  tho  i irrtjvHnit'H^  whore  a  dt'inouiac,  rushing 
I'hnn  iho  tondw  hfhind,  met  Him  ere  he  had  scarce 
ndvaniH'd  fi\nn  tho  ulums  whose  deliverance  led  to  the 
tU»ftlinittit}n  of  the  htrd  ttf  j*tmn*f.  The  site  of  their  city, 
(Jler^^'(ta,  Dr.  Tn4«tram  ideiitifiea  with  the  niina  of  Khersa, 


•  Lamt  (jf  /yfflc^  p.  4H, 
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oa  the  left  bank  of  Wady  Semakh,  at  the  point  where 
the  hilla  end  and  the  plain  stretches  out  toward  the 
lake,  "About  a  mile  south  of  thia,  the  hills,  which 
everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side  are  receis»ed  fJHjni  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  water  a  edge, 
appTOach  within  forty  feet  of  it;  they  do  not  tL-nninate 
abruptly,  but  there  ia  a  steep  even  slope,  which  we 
would  identify  with  the  ^  steep  place  ^  down  which  the 
herd  of  8 wine  ran  violently  into  tlie  sea,  and  so  were 
choked."*  Such  is  the  account  given  of  thif*  long  dis- 
puted point  in  Captain  Wilson's  Survey  ;  and  tlie  adven- 
turous McGregor,  who  has  since  sailed  down  this  side 
of  the  Lake  in  his  open  canoe,  arrived  at  the  Eamo 
conclusion. 

In  the  course  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  we  read  once  and  again  of  his  retiring  to  a 
demrt  place.  Though  the  basin  of  the  Lake,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  everywhere  a  scene  of  life  and  activity,  yet 
from  almost  any  point  along  the  shore  He  would  not 
have  htid  to  travel  far  to  find  such  a  place.  On  ascend- 
ing the  hills  or  higher  ground,  everything  rapidly 
changed,  and  lie  would  soon  come  to  a  cool,  barren,  and 
thinly-tenanted  region.  A  short  walk  would  carry  Him 
from  the  throng  and  din  of  jxipulation  to  the  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  desert.  It  was  these* " desert  places," 
thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  table-lands,  or  in  the  ravines 
of  the  ea>i!tern  and  western  ranges,  which  seem  to  lie 
classed   under  the  common  name  of  "the  mountain," 


*  Rtcocer^  of  Jcrum! 
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that  gave  the  opportunities  of  retirement  for  rest  or 
prayer.  He  sought  these  solitudcSj  sometimea  alone, 
aoraetimea  with  hia  disciples.  **Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  into  ii  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while;  for  there 
were  nioiiy  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure 
so  muclt  as  to  eat."  "And  when  He  had  sent  the  multi- 
tudes away.  He  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray : 
and  when  the  evening  was  come^  He  was  there  alone." 

Thus  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  basin  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee — hia  teaching  on  the  shores  and  in  the  synap 
gogues;  his  intercouree  w^th  fishermen,  taxgatherers 
and  centurions;  the  multitude  that  thronged  Him  in 
the  etreeta,  and  the  storm  that  overtook  Him  upon  the 
waters;  his  journeya,  his  voyages  and  his  I'etirements — 
as  related  to  us  in  the  Gospel  History,  are  not  only 
in  entire  harmony  with  every  physical  condition  and 
feature  of  this  region,  but  receive,  as  far  as  that  is 
now  possible,  the  most  satinfaetory  confirniatiuu  from 
sea  and  land,  plain  and  mountain,  ruined  cities  and 
desert  places,  as  these  are  found  and  seen  at  tlus  day. 

Our  Lonl,  having  at  length  finished  hia  labors  of  love 
among  the  people  of  Galilee,  took  his  final  leave  of  those 
part*»,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  Judea,  where  He 
was  sotm  to  be  ofl'ered  up.  The  course  which  He  took 
was  the  circuitous  one  of  the  Jordan  Valloy.  Having 
cn)S8ed  the  river,  He  passed  down  on  the  east  side, 
teaching  the  people  and  healing  their  disejisee,  till  He 
arrived  at  the  common  fording-j»lace,  where  He  recrowcd 
the  atn'ani,  and  following  the  road  over  the  plain  eame 
to  Jericuo.     This  city  was  situated  some  seven  miles 
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west  of  the  Jordan,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  EUsha'a 
Fountain,  and  near  the  opening  of  the  lateral  valley  of 
the  ancient  brook  Chcrith,  now  the  Kdt.  Jericho  was 
then  a  place  of  note,  wealth,  and  grandeur,  llerod  the 
Great,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  having  made  it 
one  of  his  princely  residences,  had  not  only  erected 
several  raagnificent  buildings  there,  but  also  con,structed 
vast  aqueductSj  and  established  a  hippodi*ome  and  am- 
phitheatre in  its  vicinity,  and  planted  in  and  around  it 
extensive  palm-groves,  balBani-gardens,  and  vineyaixls. 
Such  was  Jericho  when  Je&iis  arrived  there  on  this 
raemoriible  journey.  And  here  it  was  that  lie  gave 
sight  to  the  blind  l:)eggar,  sitting  by  the  way-side  and 
0171  ng,  "  Jesus  thou  Son  of  David  have  mercy  on  me." 
Here  it  was  that  Zaccha>us»  the  rich  publican,  ran  before 
and  climbed  into  a  sycamoro-tree  that  he  might  catch  a 
sight  of  Ilim  as  He  advimced  in  the  midatof  the  moving 
throng.  And  here,  too,  He  delivered  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Ihumhj  the  which  when  He  had  spoken,  "  He  went 
before,  ascending  up  to  Jerusalem.*' — In  all  thiii,  we 
again  find  the  Gospel  narrative  fully  sustained ;  uU  ttiat 
is  said  or  implied  therein  is  found  in  perfect  harmony 
with  what  remains  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  both  of  the 
site  and  surroundings  of  this  ancient  city.  Little  or 
nothing  of  the  city  itself  remains,  it  ls  true;  but  it  has 
been  ascurtuiiied  that  it  lay  in  the  Saviour's  direct  and 
only  route  from  the  Ford  of  Jordan  to  Jei-usalem,  so  tliat 
"He  must  needs  pass  through  it,"  just  as  related.  It  has 
been  found  that  its  site  wa«  not  less  than  3400  feet  bo- 
low  that  of  Jerusalem^  so  that  the  cvangeliMt  is  strictly 
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correct  in  saying  tJbat  *'  He  went  before,  ascending  up 
to  Jerusalem."  It  is  moreover  well  known  that  its 
locality  wa«  for  many  ages  marked  by  palms  and  bal- 
sams and  sycamores,  the  descendants  of  those  planted  by 
Herod  and  Archelaus.  The  balsam  has  utterly  perished 
from  the  plain ;  and  the  last  seen  of  the  palm  was  in 
1838;  but  of  the  sycamore  a  remnant  eti  11  survives — 
"  We  were  gratified,"  says  Tristram,  who  was  there  loi 
1864j  **  by  the  discovery  that,  though  scarce,  it  is  not 
yet  quite  extinct  in  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  as  we  found 
two  aged  trees  in  the  little  ravine  just  to  the  south  of 
these  ruins,  in  illustration  of  the  Goepel  narrative." 
Ami  the  prophet's  fountain,  too,  etill  continues  to  send 
forth  its  cool  and  sweet  and  abundant  flow,  trickling  its 
way  in  several  rills  through  the  gladea  of  tangled  shrubs 
and  g;ra38  to  reach  the  Jordan  river. 

Leaving  Jericho,  our  T^ord's  way  led  Him  through 
the  wild  and  dangerous  gorge  of  the  Kelt — the  scene 
of  his  own  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan — and  after 
advancing  through  a  long  ascent  of  more  than  a  dozen 
miles,  He  reached  the  quiet  village  of  Bethany,  nestled 
among  vines  and  fig  trees  in  a  sunny  and  secluded 
hollow  close  by  the  very  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Of  the  site  of  this  place  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
over  been  a  duu])t  entertained.  A  village  of  some  100 
inhabitants  is  still  found  on  the  spot;  the  name,  how- 
ever, has  been  changed  into  El  Lazariyeh,  in  commemoi> 
atlon  of  Lazarus  whom  the  Lord  raised  here  to  life  after 

)articular8  given 
Gospel  XHBdcting  this  ^^^^BimBition  on  the 
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Mount  and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem,  Jiave  of  late 
been  verified  by  scores  of  travellers  botk  from  Europe 
and  America,  In  the  village  are  shown  tlie  tradhioual 
sites  of  tlic  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
correctness  of  these  traditions,  certstin  it  is  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  without  a  break  from  a  period 
as  early  aa  the  fourth  century.  Of  the  place  pointed  out 
as  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the 
rock,  Dr.  Newman  says,  "  Bearing  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  identity  of 
this  tomb.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, the  inspired  story  of  his  resurrection,  read  upon 
the  spot,  has  all  the  freshness  of  reality."* 

ILuTiig  rei^ted  for  the  night  at  Bethany,  in  tlic  morn- 
ing our  Ijord  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  His  way  lay  over 
the  MorNT  OF  Olives.  The  distancMj  wiis  hut  two  short 
miles  j  He  saw  fit,  however,  on  this  occasion  to  press  into 
his  Bervicc  the  colt  of  a  friendly  diffciple,  and  rode  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  He  was  now  attended  by  great 
numbers  of  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to 
attend  the  approaching  Feast.  This  was  to  prove  the 
hour  of  his  highest  earthly  popularity,  y^t  the  hour  of 
his  deepest  sorrow  thus  far  in  the  world*  While  the 
multitude  led  him  along  in  triumph,  carpeting  the  road 
with  foliage  and  with  their  garments,  and  shouting, 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David :  Blessed  is  He  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  Hosanna  in  the  high- 


*  JVoni  i>an  to  BerraAcba,  pp.  IIS,  116. 
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est*' — suddenly  and  to  their  astonishment,  as  he  carae  to 
the  brow  of  the  Mount,  and  beheld  the  city,  "  He  wept 
over  it,  Baying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least 
in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes."  This  waa  one 
of  the  most  rcniarkable  and  afiecting  events  in  all  the 
Saviour's  life  on  earth;  and  nowhere  does  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative appear  in  more  striking  accord  with  local  ifeatures 
than  it  does  hero.  The  complete  coincidence  of  the 
History  with  the  direction  and  turns  and  prospects  ,of 
the  road  travelled  is  thus  graphically  set  forth  by  one 
who  thoroughly  studied  both  on  the  spot : 

"One  night  He  halted  in  the  village,  as  of  old;  the 
village  and  the  desert  were  then  all  alive  with  the 
crowd  of  Paschal  pilgrims  moving  to  and  fro  between 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  morning  He  set  forth 
on  His  journey.  Three  pathways  lead  from  Bethany 
to  Jerusalem;  one  a  steep  footpath  over  the  summit 
of  Mount  Olivet;  another  by  a  long  circuit  over  its 
northern  shoulder;  the  third,  the  natural  continuation 
of  the  road  from  Jericho,  over  the  southern  Bhoulder. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  hvst  is  the  road  of  the 
Entry  of  Christ,  not  only  because  it  was  always  the 
usual  approach  to  the  city  for  horsemen  and  for  lai^e 
caravans,  such  as  were  now  advancing  together,  but 
also  because  this  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative. 

"  Two  vast  Btrearas  of  people  met  on  that  day.  The 
one  poured  out  from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through 
the  gardens  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the  south- 
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eastern  corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the  long 
branches,  as  was  their  woat  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernoclea, 
and  moved  upwards  towardis  Bethany,  with  loud  shouts 
of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds 
who  had  assembled  there  on  the  previous  night,  and  who 
came  testifying  to  the  great  event  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Lazarus.  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It 
is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain 
track,  winding  over  rock  and  loose  stones;  a  steep  decliv- 
ity below  on  the  left;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet 
above  it  on  the  right;  fig-trees  below  and  alx)ve,  here  and 
there  growing  out  of  the  rocky  Boil.  Along  the  road  the 
multitudes  threw  down  the  branches  which  they  cut  as 
they  went  along,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting  formed  of 
the  palm  branches  they  had  alreotly  cut  as  they  came 
out.  The  larger  portion — those,  perhaps,  who  escorted 
him  from  liethutiy — unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  Bhoulders,  and  stretched  them  along  the  i^ough 
path,  tp  form  a  momentary  carpet  as  He  approachedL 
The  two  streams  met  midway.  Half  of  the  vast  massy 
turning  round,  preceded;  the  other  half  followed.  Grad- 
ually the  long  procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge, 
where  first  begins  *the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives* 
towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point  the  firet  view  is 
caught  of  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  city.  The 
Temple  and  tlie  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the 
slope  of  Olivet  on  the  right;  what  is  Been  is  only 
Mount  Zion,  covered  with  houses  to  its  base^  aiid  luir- 
mounted  by  the  Castle  of  Herod,     It  was  at  this  precise 

point,  *  as  he  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
42 
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OHvcb' — (may  It  not  have  been  from  tlie  night  Ihu-s 
opening  upon  them?) — that  the  shout  of  triumph  bm>t 
forth  from  the  multiturie,  'Hosaniiah  to  the  Stm  of 
David !  Blesst'd  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord/  There  was  a  pause  as  tlie  i^liout  rang  tlinintjrh 
the  long  defile;  and  as  tlie  Pliarisces  who  »tood  by  in  the 
cn>wtl  c'otnplaincd,  He  pointed  to  tlie  stones  which, 
Ktrewn  lA'neath  their  feet^  would  immediately  'cry  out' 
if  *  these  were  to  hold  their  peace.' 

"Again  the  pnwession  advanced.  The  road  clo«c*oiuli<  it 
plight  declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  with- 
drawn Ix'hind  the  intervening  ridge  of  OUvet.  A  few 
moments,  and  the  path  mounts;  again  it  climbs  a  rugged 
ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  «n 
instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  The  Temple 
Tower  ri.scH  as  from  tlie  earth,  the  Temple  courts  itprend 
out,  and  the  wh(tle  magiiiijccnt  city,  with  it.n  hnrkgronnd 
of  gardens  and  suburbs  on  the  we)*tern  plateau  behind, 
lies  l>efore  the  view.  Immediately  below  wjw*  t{»<?  valley 
of  the  Kidrou,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  hm  it  joins 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  giving  Jerusalem  the  ap{>ear.ince 
of  a  city  rising  out  of  a  deep  abywa.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  doubt  that  this*  rise  and  turn  of  the  road — this  rocky 
ledge — was  the  exact  point  where  the  multitude  paui«ed 
again,  and  '  He,  when  he  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it.' 
JCowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olivea  j»  there  a  view 
like  this.  And  this  is  almost  the  only  nnrnnrked  Fjiot— 
undeCled  or  unh^jllowcd  by  mos<jue  or  church,  chapel  or 
tower — left  to  speak  for  itnelf,  that  here  the  lAmi'fl 
feet  stood,  and  here  His  c^^es  beheld  what  in  utill  (he 
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most  impressive  view  which  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
Balem  furnishes — and  the  tears  rushed  forth  at  the  sight, 
— This  scene,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  conversation 
(wt  the  Well  of  Jacob,  stands  alone  in  the  Gospel  history 
for  the  vividness  and  precision  of  ita  localization."* 

Descending  the  shelving  road  from  the  brow  of  Olivet, 
Christ,  with  the  multitude  around  Hinij  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  Brtwk  Kidron,  crossed  it,  and  then  passed  up 
into  Jerusalem  through  one  of  its  Eastern  gates.  The 
whole  city  was  moved  in  view  of  the  unexpected  and 
exultant  procession,  and  on  every  side  was  heard  the 
inquiry,  Who  is  this?  But  onward  like  a  living  flood  it 
advanced,  and  soon,  as  a  Son  his  Father's  house,  He 
entered  the  Temple  amid  the  acclamations  of  hia  friends 
and  the  angry  murmurs  of  his  enemies. 

When  at  Jerusalem  the  Saviour,  we  read,  often  left 
the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  and  sought  rest  and 
retirement  in  the  Garden  of  Getusemane.  He  did  so 
on  the  very  last  evening  of  hia  life.  *'  When  Jesus  had 
sfKjken  these  words,  He  went  forth  over  the  Brook 
Kidron,  where  was  a  garden,  into  the  which  He  entered, 
and  His  disciples."  There  in  the  midnight  watch,  He 
offered  prayer  "  with  strong  cryings  and  tears."  There 
"  He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
the  ground,"  There  "an  angel  descended  to  strengthen 
Him"  in  his  mortal  agony.  And  there,  too,  it  was,  that 
the  perfidious  disciple  betrayed  Him  into  the  hands  of 
His  enemies,  "for  Judas  knew  the  place,  a^i  Jesus  oft- 


*  Stanley's  fii-mi  ond  Pal<r*(ine,  pp.  180, 190. 
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times  resorted  thither  with  His  disciples," — According 
to  Joseph  us,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem^  in  those  dajs, 
abounded  with  orchards,  vineyards,  fig-enclosures,  and 
gai'denSj  which  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing for  quiet  or  rest  or  pleasure.  Now  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  Gospel  point  to  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
a*»  lying  east  of  Jerusalem,  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  Kidron,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  j  ust  here  we  find  a  spot,  now 
marked  by  eight  aged  olive  trees,  the  most  aged,  prob- 
ably, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  at  least  has  been  uniformly  pointed 
out  and  looked  upon  as  the  very  site  of  "the  garden" 
in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  endured  his  mortal 
agony.  And  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the  Word, 
and  examination  of  the  place,  this  spot  is  found  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  the  Gospel  history.  Tlschendorf, 
the  distinguished  Biblical  scholar  of  Germany,  tells  us 
that  he  finds  the  traditional  locality  "in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  that  we  learn  from  the  evangelists."* 
The  original  garden  may  have  enclosed  an  area  less  or 
greater  than  that  now  enclosed — it  may  have  lain,  or 
may  have  extended  a  few  rods  farther  north  or  a  few 
rods  fai'ther  south  than  the  present  limits — and  it  may 
be  impossible  at  this  day  to  indicate  (as  Franciscan  monks 
undertake  to  do)  the  three  precise  spots  where  the  Saviour 
fell  upon  his  face,  or  that  whereon  Judas  stood  when  he 
gave  the  treacherous  kiss — ^yet  we  may  sit  among  these 
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"venerable  olive  trees,'*  and  read  the  narrative  of  what 
the  Saviour  endured  for  our  redemption,  and  feel  assured 
that  we  are  near  the  place  where  he  prayed,  "Siiying, 
Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done;"  and  where 
"  being  in  an  agony,  He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blcMjd  fa,lling  down  to  the  ground."  "Kneeling  beneath 
an  aged  olive,"  s^ays  Dr.  Newman,  "  I  gave  myself  up  to 
the  undisturbed  reflections  and  hallowed  memories  of 
the  place.  The  story  of  our  Lord's  agony  had  a  reality 
I  had  never  before  experienced."* 

We  have  now  contemplated  the  principal  scenes  in 
the  Saviours  life — we  have  been  to  I^thlehera  Judah, 
the  place  of  his  nativity — we  have  visited  Nazareth,  the 
home  of  His  childhood  and  youth,  been  to  the  fountain 
whence  He  drank,  and  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  front 
which  He  escaped  destruction — we  htive  stood  on  the 
bank  of  the  Jordan  with  the  multitude  that  had  come 
out  from  every  part,  and  witnessed  Ilia  baptism  and 
His  coming  up  out  of  the  water — we  have  ascended  the 
"exceeding  high  mountain/*  from  whence  the  tempter 
showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — we  have 
journeyed  to  Sychar,  looked  down  into  Jacob's  Well,  and 
up  to  the  ruins  of  the  Samaritan's  Temple — we  havo 
surveyed  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  the  ruins 
of  Capernaum,  (Jhorazin,  Magdala,  and  Tiljerias;  itn 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  its  "steep  place"  of  Gergesa*  ita 
mountains  and  "  desert  places" — we  have  followed  Hira 
down  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  seen  Him  ford  the  stream, 


*  I>oin  fe>  J3e«rsA«&a,  p.  121. 
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and  crossing  the  plain,  and  coming  over  to  Jericho,  em- 
boisonied  in  palms  and  sycamores  and  balsams — ^we  have 
traced  His  steps  along  the  Brook  Chcrith,  and  up  the 
long  ascent  to  Bethany,  where  still  remain  the  memory, 
the  name,  and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus — we  have  joined  the 
triumphal  procession  in  its  marcli  over  the  crown  of 
Olivet — we  have  looked  down  npon  Jerusalem  from  the 
si>ot  on  which  the  Son  of  God  stood  in  tears  over  it — we 
have  gone  with  him  into  the  Temple,  and  with  Ilim 
passed  out  of  the  city  again  and  over  the  Brook  Kidron, 
and  with  llim  entered  the  deep  dark  retirement  of  Geth- 
semane;  and  in  all  these  widely  different  and  widely 
separated  localities,  we  have  witnessed  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  the  statements  and  allusions  of  the  Gospel 
History  ;  not  a  hill  lifts  its  head,  not  a  ruin  thrusts  up  a 
fragment,  not  a  stream  ripples  in  its  channel,  at  the 
faintest  variance  with  the  Sacred  Narrative.  And  more 
limn  all  this,  we  have  seen  that  there  exist  a  close 
relation  and  complete  accoixJ  between  the  deeds,  dis- 
courses, journeys  and  voyages  ascribed  to  the  Saviour, 
and  the  places  where  they  are  said  to  have  taken  place ; 
nowhere  in  His  history  do  we  meet  with  anything  like 
incongruity,  anything  like  "a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an 
old  garment."  In  short,  we  have  in  the  topography  of 
Palestine  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Gospel  is  a  true  History  of  a  true  and  living  Man,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  admit. 

II,  We  have  similar  hut  still  more  striking  confmna- 
tions  of  the  Sacred  Narrat'-  '  The,  lutlmatG  tamimiimi 
iind  romphtc  cort  fAGERV  of  the  Gtpi^xil 
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ITnilorif  with  the  nalaral  featurea  oroductwus  and  usagea 
uf  the  eomiiry. 

The  oomparisans,  figures  and  similes  employed  hj  the 
Great  Teacher  are  as  indigenous  to  Palestine  as  are  iU 
vines,  lllifa  and  fig  trees.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we 
neud  but  glance  at  a  few  examples;  and  we  notice,  first, 
the  references  made  to  the  features  of  the  surroiuiding 
region  in  the  Strnton  on  the  Mount 

The  Mount  on  which  this  sennon  (Matthew  v.,  vi. 
and  vli.)  was  delivered,  according  to  truditioUf  lay  a  little 
wes^t  of  the  Sea  of  Giililec,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Tiberias.  It  h  i\  squai'e-shaped  hill,  about  sixty  feet  in 
heiglit,  with  two  tops,  now  called  the  "Horns  of  Hattin," 
from  the  village  of  Ilattin  at  its  husa.  The  platform  at 
the  top  is  evidently  sultablo  for  the  collection  of  a  nmlti- 
tude,  and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  level  place  (Luke 
vi.  IT)  to  which  Jesus  would  "come  down,"  m  from  one 
of  its  higher  horns,  to  address  the  iwople^  The  Mituatiun, 
Si;ys  Dean  Stanley,  m  strikingly  coincides  with  the 
intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative  aa  almost  to  forctt 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  spot.  Its  retired 
and  quiet  fiun"oimdinga  rendered  it  a  most  stiitable  place 
for  thii  occEiHion*  and  no  other  motmtain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood answers  so  well  the  description  given. 

One  of  the  must  striking  objects  from  this  Mount,  on 
which  the  Saviour  was  sat  to  teach  tbe  asaemhlod  multi- 
tude, was  the  ancient  city  which  occupied  the  crown  of 
the  liigh.  hill  to  the  north,  on  which  Safed  now  stands. 
Its  elevated  position  rendered  it  too  conspicuous  to  be 
hidden   from  tlie  eyes  uf  any,  aud  thus  naturalh"  sug- 
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gcRtetl  the  illustratioTi — A  ciitj  that  la  set  on  a  hill  cantMii 
he  h'ttJ. 

The  neighlK>rhciorl  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  tvm  enlivened 
nearly  the  yuar  round  (as  it  still  if^)  by  flocks  of  birds  of 
various  kinds.  These,  wheeling  over  the  Jipadw  of  the 
listeninj;  multitude,  in  their  graceful  and  sportive  and 
happy  flights,  would  present  a  etriking  contrast  with  the 
toiling  and  care-worn  dwellers  of  the  plain  Ijelow — 
Bowing,  reaping,  and  stowing  away.  Such  a  eight,  we 
may  well  suppose,  it  was  that  led  to  the  touching  appeal^ 
litlioM  t/ie/ofch  of  the  air:  thetj  sow  itoij  neitlief  <Io  (hfij 
reap,  ww  gather  into  barns;  yet  t/our  hearen/t/  Father 
/eefldh  fhem.     Are  i/e  not  much  better  fhtnt  the//? 

Summer  now  coming  on,  the  hrilliantly-colored  flowers 
of  Palestine  were  everywhere  putting  forth  their  beau- 
ties. Variegated  tulips,  purple  and  red  gladioli,  and 
Bcarlct  anemones  (to  which  the  common  imme  shustin, 
*' lilies,"  was  applied)*  alsounded  on  the  Plain  of  Oenne- 
BanEtt,  and  covered  the. hill-sides  around  the  Master  mid 
the  listening  throng;  and  to  deepen  the  impreBsion  made 
by  the  api^eal  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  they  are  bidden 
again  to  fix  their  eyes  and  their  attention  on  these — 
Cmmkhr  the  lilies  of  the  Jtd<J^  how  the*/  gi^otn;  they  toil  DOt^ 
neither  do  they  ffjmi :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you^  thai  even. 
Solomon  in  all  his  ylory  ^mts  not  arrayed  like  one  of  fJiest;, 
Wherefore,  if  God  m  clothe  the  grass  of  the  fiehK  -ithirh  to- 
dttij  is,  and  fo-morrme  is  east  info  the  oveii^  tJiull  He  not 
fintcJi  tit  ore  clothe  ytm^  O  ye  of  little  faith? 
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In  Palestine,  especially  in  Galilee,  heavy  rains  rapidly 
flowing  together  among  the  hills  often  form  torrentsf 
that  rush  down  unexpectedly  with  a  violence  that  tears 
up  the  soil  and  sweeps  away  whatever  mny  lie  in  their 
course.  This  was  what  the  Saviour  daubtless  had  many 
times  witnessed  in  the  parts  of  Nazai^tb,  fu^  it  is  still 
what  often  occurs  tliere,  and  His  eye  while  on  the 
Mount  might  have  fallen  upon  the  jagged  traces,  which 
(wme  Buch  a  torrent  had  recently  pl<nighed  down  the 
side  of  a  neighlx^ring  hill,  which  Ilia  discerning  mind 
seized  and  converted  into  a  most  appropriate  close  to  his 
wonderful  disco nrae^ — Whfisoerer  hearefh  th^e-m  sayings  of 
mififi  awl  dmth  tkeniy  I  will  Uken  him  unfa  a  wise  man, 
which  huilt  his  home  upon  a  nx:k:  and  the  j'ltina  (fmcendetlj 
and  the  jiooth  came,  and  the  winds  hleit\  uiid  iteat  jq>on 
that  house  ;  and  iifell  not ;  for  it  teas  founded  iqfon  a  rock. 

Every  observant  traveller  through  Palestine  has  Ijeen 
struck  with  the  thought,  that  the  imagery  of  the 
Saviour's  Btrahk%  like  the  above  illufttrationsj  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  peculinrj  yet  to  the  inhabi- 
tants familiar  scenes  and  operations  of  that  country. 
And  this  no  doubt  is  true.  The  Lord  read  His  parables 
to  the  people  from  what  almost  daily  fell  under  their 
own  obi^ervation.  They  arc  truths  which  his  diniceniing 
eye  saw  inscribed  on  their  fields,  their  flockB,  their  vines 
and  fig  trccfl.  He  did  not  put  the  lessons  into  thewi 
objects ;  tliey  were  there  before.  He  pimply  gave  voice 
to  the  inarticulate  symbols  which  they  by  natui"e  Ixire ; 
and  thus  His  parables  are,  in  an  important  Kcnae,  the 
natural  productions  of  the  land  wherein  He  dwelt  and 
tauglit. 


The  first  recorded  parable  of  our  Lord  la  tliat  of  llie 
"Sower."  Tbis  was  delivered  from  a  boat,  to  n  multi- 
tude of  peoplcj  assembled  uii  the  shore,  near  Capernaum, 
And  now  tlie  natural  inquiry  is,  was  there  anything  near 
or  in  siglit  of  that  spot  to  suggest  the  imagery  of  this 
instruetive  parable?  This  was  the  question  which  Dean 
Stanley  pondered^  he  tells  us,  aa  he  rode  along  the  track 
by  which  the  Plain  of  Geunesareth  is  approached,  where 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill 
alternately  of  rock  and  grass.  '*When  I  thought,"  he 
saysj  "of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  I  answered,  iliat  here 
at  least  was  nothing  on  which  the  Divine  Teacher  could 
fasten.  It  must  have  been  the  distant  curn-fielda  of 
Samaria  or  Esdraclon  on  which  His  mind  was  dwelling. 
The  thought  had  hardly  occurred  to  me,  when  a  slight 
recess  in  the  hill-side,  close  upon  the  plain,  disclosed 
at  once,  in  detail,  and  with  a  conjunction  which  I 
remember  nowhere  else  in  Palestine,  every  feature  of 
the  great  parable.  There  was  the  undulating  corn-field 
descending  to  the  water's  edge.  There  was  the  trodden 
pathway  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no  fence 
or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from  falling  here  and  there 
on  either  Hide  of  it,  or  upon  it ;  itself  hard  with  the  con- 
stant tramp  of  horse  and  mule,  and  human  feet.  There 
was  the  good  rich  soil,  which  distinguishes  the  whole  of 
that  plain  and  its  neighborhood  from  tlie  bare  lulls  else- 
where descending  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there 
is  no  interruption,  produces  one  vast  mass  of  corn. 
There  was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hill-side  protruding 
here   and   there   through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhei-e 
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through  the  grassy  elopes.  There  were  the  large  b;-:sLea 
of  thorn — the  *  Nabk,'  tiiat  kind  of  which  tradition  laya 
that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  was  woven — springing  up;  like 
the  fruit  trees  of  the  more  inland  parts,  in  tlie  Tery 
midst  of  the  waving  wheat."*  Ka  the  Lord  stood  on  the 
boat,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  He  might  have  seen  on 
the  rising  slopes  Ixjforc  Him  just  Buch  a  fieldj  and  even  a 
husbandman  in  the  very  act  of  scattering  his  seed  over 
it ;  and  the  lesson  which  He  clearly  beheld  in  the  inter- 
esting scene  He  at  once  interpreted  to  His  attentive 
audience,  saying — -Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow  ;  and 
tchen  he  sowed  some  seeds  /ell  by  the  waif  aide — sotne  upon 
stony  i>lac€s — some  amotig  thorns — and  other  on  good 
ground. 

Another  parable  that  He  put  forth  was  that  of  the 
"  Tares  among  the  wheat.'*  This  is  based  on  a  sjxjcies 
of  malice  well  known  and  often  practised  in  Palestine^ 
and  which  is  familiar  enough  to  this  day  in  some  oriental 
countries.  A  modern  writer,  speaking  of  India,  says, 
'*  See  that  lurking  villam  watching  for  the  time  when  his 
neighbor  shall  plough  his  field  :  he  carefully  marks  the 
jKriod  when  the  work  has  been  finished,  and  goes  in  the 
night  following,  and  c€^8ts  in  what  the  natives  ci\\\  pmtdi- 
nellit,  i.  e.j  pig-paddy;  this  being  of  rapid  growth,  RpringH 
up  before  the  good  seed,  and  scatters  itself  before  the 
otiicr  can  be  reaped,  so  that  the  poor  owner  of  the  field 
will  be  for  years  before  he  can  get  rid  of  the  troublesonie 
weed."*|"   Hence  the  statement  in  the  parable,  Whih  men 


*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p,  iW.       f  Roberts*  Orimtol  niustrationa,  p.  GSOb 
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ftJepty  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  (area  amonfj  (he  wheaf^ 
and  teettt  htJt  xciiy. — The  weeds  here  called  "  tares  "  often 
spring  up  HjKint4ineou(*]y  to  a  very  detrimental  degree,  la 
miin y  partn  of  Piilcfltine ;  "  around  Lake  Merom,  and 
in  the  great  gi^ain-fielda  of  Samaria,  may  fi'equently  be 
seen  women  and  children  employed  in  picking  out  from 
the  wheat  their  tall  green  «(talk@t,  which  at  first  Bight 
are  hardly  dlwtinguiphable  from  the  wheat."*  Accord- 
ingly, from  their  familiarity  with  this  practice,  the  ser- 
vtmti*  111  the  jiarablc  come  to  the  liouseholder,  and  ask 
himj  Wilt  thou  then  that  «w  f/o  and  tjather  them  tqi?  The 
evil  weed  having  been  sowed  broad-cast,  that  was  a  hojw- 
k'8«  ta«k,  and  the  answer  was,  Nuy  ;  hsi  ichiie  ye  f/ather 
up  the  Utvffi,  ye  rrxd  up  aim  the  vdtcai  with  them.  So  true 
lx)th  t(t  nature  and  to  life  18  this  remarkable  parable. 

Under  the  genial  climate  of  Palestine,  and  in  localities 
of  favorahle  soil,  many  vegetable  productions  attain  to 
a  growth  that  in  quite  eurpriKing.  This  is  true  of  the 
vine  in  the  vale  of  E«heol,  and  it  m  notably  true  of  the 
"  muHtard  plant "  {Sirmpla  nigra)  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  There,  this  (species  of  mustard  often  reaches 
a  form  and  pize  which  the  Saviour  denominates  a  ^'  tree," 
whi<"h  hn.s  appeared  sometimes  incredible  to  the  [>cople 
of  the  Western  World,  where  U  never  amountH  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  lowly  bush.  But  our  Lord's  repre- 
nentntion  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  on  investigationj  has 
iMH'n  iVmnd  strictly  correct  and  natural.  Lby  and 
Mangles  found  it  between  Byean  and  Adjeloun  as  high 


*  Sinai  and  Palatine,  p.  419. 
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as  their  horee'a  head,  *  Professor  H.  B.  Ilackett  came 
across  a  little  forest  of  it,  in  the  neigliborhtwd  of  Mount 
Carmel,  where  it  measured  six,  seven,  and  nine  feet  in 
height,  f  Dr.  Thomson  aays  that  he  has  setn  the  Wild 
Muetjird,  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar^  as  tall  sus  the  horse 
and  the  rider,  %  And  if  it  attained  such  a  size,  growing 
wild,  we  may  naturally  8upix)se  that  it  grew  larger  still 
under  cultivation  in  "a  field,"  or  *'tt  garden/'  as  supposed 
in  our  Ijordn  reference.  Moreover,  Maklonatus  and  lliller 
inform  us  that  birds,  being  particularly  fond  of  the  seed, 
often  settle  upon  it  in  great  numbers.  We  see,  then, 
how  aptly,  and  how  forcibly,  too,  the  marvellous  growth 
of  the  Christian  Rt^'ligion,  from  its  Bniall  t)eginniug,  ih 
eet  forth  in  this  parable  ■ — The  kmgdovi  of  hearen  is  like 
io  a  grain  of  tnustard  seed,  tckic/i  a  man  took,  ami  saived 
in  Jiis  Jieltl ;  which  indeed  is  the  leaM  of  all  «eed¥ ;  hat 
lehen  it  is  grcwn,  it  is  (he  greatest  among  fui'h»,  and  It-- 
comelh  «  irce^  no  thai  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  Imlife 
in  the  hranches  thereof  With  the  growth  of  the  mustard 
seed  into  a  tree  and  the  fondness  of  birds  for  ita  Bced, 
our  Lord's  hearers  doubtless  were  familiar  j  they  hai:i 
often  seen  the&e  little  tenants  of  the  air  in  their  fields 
and  gardens  gathering  and  lodging  in  the  brancheBj  bo 
that  there  must  have  begn  a  singular  livelineHs  in  the 
picture  which  the  parable  presented  to  their  minds  of 
the  gathering  of  coming  m altitudes  to  his  church  for 
support,  for  comfort,  and  for  safety. 

In  one  of  the  parables  delivered  by  our  Lord  on  the 
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Khore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  He  compares  llic  results  of 
tlic  Gospt^l  Ministry  to  those  of  a  Net,  which  oftjen 
encloses  a  variety  of  fishee,  some  good  and  some  bad, 
which  the  fisshcnnen  carefully  separate.  The  bad,  that 
IB,  those  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Law^  as  wanting 
fins  and  scales,  were  rejected ;  whilwt  the  good,  or  those 
pronounced  clean,  were  carefully  preserved  for  use.  "As 
illustrating  thiH  expresstion,"  s^ays  Dr,  Tristram,  *'  we  may 
observe  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Rpecies  taken  on 
the  lake  are  rejected  by  the  fishermen,  and  1  have  mit 
with  them  on  the  gimwale  while  they  \f^ni  throntjh  their 
nety  and  threw  out  into  the  aea  those  that  were  too  small 
for  the  market,  or  were  considered  unclean.  This  cus- 
tom brings  out  in  great  force  the  full  bearing  of  the 
parable  i"*  TJie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  nnio  a  uet, 
that  uxis  cast  into  the  sea,  and  </afher(d  of  eiTn/  Hnd^ 
tphiih  n'hen  it  nxts  ftdly  thei/  drrtir  to  tthore,  tt/id  fint  dtnrn^ 
and  (jatbered  the  (food  into  remeiSy  but  atst  the  Ixid  atPaj/, 
No  comparison  or  illustration  more  familiar  or  mora 
natural  to  the  dwellers  around  that  Lake  could  hftve 
been  employed ;  and  we  may  add,  that  this  was  the  only 
spot  of  inland  Palestine,  where  thia  image  could  have 
any  meaning  or  appropriateness. 

Vineyards,  from  the  earliest  periods,  were  common 
in  Palestine ;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  fffure  in  the 
Scriptures  of  both  itho  Old  and  the  New  Teptament. 
The  Great  Teacher  opens  hia  parable  of  the  "  wirl;>'il 
huiibandmen"  in   these   words: — TTiere  V4ts  a  ' 
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Itoitmhohhr^  ichirh  pJanifd  a  rlitfj/ard^  and  Jtedtjed  it 
ivuntl  affoutf  and  tflfffjed  a  tniuepress  in  ifj  and  hxtiU  a 
ff/tnerj  and  let  it  oitt  to  hnahmdmen^  and  iveni  into  a  fiw 
timnti'i/.  One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Bcencry 
of  Bouthern  PaleRtine  itre  the  vineyard  enclosures, 
*tun*(>unded  by  loo8e  stone  walls,  with  a  Ffqiuire  gray 
"  Tower  '*  in  one  corner  j  these  may  be  seen  to-day,  aa 
of  old  J  on  the  slopes  of  Hebron,  and  of  Bethlehem,  and 
of  Olivet-  **And  thus,'*  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  the  past 
history  of  the  nation  concurs  with  our  own  present  ex- 
perience in  pointing  to  what  was  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  familiar  images  of  Palestine  at  the  time  when  the 
parables  of  our  Saviour  were  delivered,  of  which  no  less 
than  five  have  relation  to  vineyardw."* 

The  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  '*Good  Samaritan"  is 
laid  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  and  for  the 
deed  of  violence  and  blood  which  it  describes,  no  more 
suitable  scene  could  have  b?en  found  in  all  the  Land; 
and  the  topographical  allusionB  in  this  beautiful  narrative 
ofler  clear  evidence  that  itB  author  was  familiar  with  the 
country  and  had  Himself  travelled  the  road  and  marked 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  w-ene  of  which  lie  has  given 
so  correct  and  vivid  a  picture.  The  unforttmate  trav- 
eller, it  is  gaid,  "  went  do^n  "  from  Jeruealem  to  Jericho : 
the  former  city  stood  on  tlic  liigh  central  ridge  of  the 
country,  the  latter  in  the  deep  Jordan  valley,  more  than 
3000  feet  l>elow ;  we  see  hence  how  strictly  accurate 
the  description  of  the  parable  is.     The  road  from  imme- 
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diaU'lj  beyojid  Bethany  lay  through  "  a  wildorncaa  M 
bare  and  a*i  solitary  \\&  the  Desert  of  Arabia,"  aiid  for  a 
part  of  its  courw  througli  a  deep  and  tremendous  gorge, 
dinmal  and  deHiilate  tu  the  hi8t  degree.  Buckingham, 
in  hia  TnivtU,  speaking  of  this  portion  of  the  road,  aayg, 
*'  The  very  asjxjct  of  the  scenery,  the  Wld  pitijccting 
crags  of  rocks,  the  dark  shadows  in  wliich  everything 
hiy  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the  clifl's  fthovc, 
and  the  forbidding  desolation  wliich  everywhere  reigned 
aroiuid;  seem  t*>  tempt  to  rubbery  and  murder,  and  occa- 
sion a  dread  of  it  in  thotjc  who  pass  that  way."  And 
Stanley,  describing  thia  locality,  says,  "The  caves  in 
the  overhanging  mountains,  the  gharp  turns  of  the  roarl, 
the  projecting  wpurs  of  the  rocka,  everywhei*e  facilitate 
the  attack  and  escape  of  the  plunderers."  Here  they 
seize  upon  the  traveller,  and  rifle  him  of  everything 
valuable  alwut  him,  and  then  leave  him  l)leedirig  and 
naked  urder  the  iieree  heat  reflected  from  the  white 
glaring  mountains,  to  die,  unless  perchance  a  paj*scr-by 
pity  and  save  him.  A  certain  man  trent  (k/tni  from 
Jerit8(ilem  foJerhhOj  and /ell  amonrf  t/tievcti,  nhtrh  Htriftjuat 
him  of  hie  rtiiment,  and  tcmtmifed  him,  and  dt-imrtedt  lear- 
ing  him  half  dead.  Thin  touching  description,  while 
thus  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  featun^s  of  the  scene, 
is  also  in  entire  harmony  with  its  whole  history.  J<>i<e- 
phns  tes^tifit's  that  not  only  was  Judea  at  thin  time  over- 
run with  rohl)ers  and  ruffians,  wlio  connnitted  the 
greate.st  excesses,  but  that  this  road  in  particular  was 
deplorably  hfirasj^t-d  by  banditti.  St.  .Teroine  alfso  men- 
tions that  this  particular  part  of  the  road  between  Jeni- 
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salem  and  Jericho,  was  called  the  *'^  Rod  "Waj,"  r.s  iiiucli 
blood  had  there  been  shed  by  robbers ;  and  that  in  his 
uwn  time,  there  waa  at  one  point  in  this  wikleracss  a 
Fort  with  a  Roman  garrison^  for  the  protection  of  tra^'- 
clk'rs;  so  that  the  incident  of  the  poor  traveller  in  the 
pnrablc  falling  in  that  very  journey  amonj^  robbers 
Kcems  taken  from  the  life.  And  this  dread  locality 
\n  the  resort  of  robbers  to  this  day,  and  nowhere  in 
Pnleatine  is  a  guard  more  necessary;  he  vho  goes  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  without  an  escort  ia  as  liable 
now  09  ever  to  fall  among  tliieves.  The  parable,  indeed, 
has  been  enacted  within  our  own  day,  not  a  Jew,  but 
an  Englishman,  being  the  victim  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  parable  of  the  *'  unfruilful  fig  tree"  we  meet  a 
feature  that  to  our  notions  seems  peculiar^  and  thert^fore, 
(H)  farj  improbable — we  refer  to  a  Fig  tree  planted  in  a 
Vineyard,  However  at  variance  this  may  Iks  with  our 
ideas  and  practice  in  this  Western  World,  where  we 
never  plant  a  nuxture  of  vines  and  corn  and  fruit  trees* 
but  each  kind  by  itself:  yet,  as  Dean  Stanley  inform;* 
us  from  his  own  obeervation,  nothing  is  more  common 
in  Palestine  than  to  see  fig  trees,  thorn  trceSj  and  apple 
trees  growing  in  vineyards,  and  even  in  corn-fjeida, 
wherever  they  can  get  soil  to  support  thcni. 

Fig  trees  are  represented  as  growing  on  the  Mormt  of 
Olives  wild  and  on  the  open  road^side.  It  was  a  tree 
growing  thus  by  the  way  thftt  our  Saviour,  on  his 
early  return  to  the  great  city,  approached,  hoping  to 
find  fruit  thereon ;  and  that,  on  finding  none.  He  with 
one  withering  word  converted  into  a  visible  parable  for 
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the  atlmonition  of  His  followers.  ''^This  Mount,  dcskjcs 
its  abundance  of  olives,  i«  to  this  day  sprinkled  with  fig 
trees  5  tiicy  ma^' Btill  be  seen  overhanging  the  ordinary 
road  from  JeruBiileni  to  Bethanyj"  growing  out  of  the 
s«canty  w>il  that  covers  tlie  roeks  or  filla  the  crevices 
among  tlieir  fractured  ledges.  Hence,  again,  we  sec  how 
consonant  with  nature^  even  in  its  incidental  allusions, 
i*j  the  (ioHjK'l  narrative :  Aoio  hi  the  monting^  as  He 
rctunmi  into  the  vUtf^  lie  htcwjer&i.  And  tr/ten,  He  *st(W 
*'  fi*J  tf'^  '"  I*'"'  "■^'i'l  He  cunw  to  it,  awl  foitml  notjdng 
thereon^  hut  ieavf's  aw///,  <uid  ^atd  unto  ify  Let  no  fniil 
f/it/u>  on  t/uv  hrnct'fortk  foreci'r.  And  prescntli/  the  ^fiy 
tree  withered  atray. 

We  meet  in  the  Saviours  teachings  with  two  allusions 
of  a  inetcomlogiciil  nature.  One  of  these  has  reference 
to  the  Rain  :  ]Vh(:>i  ye  ace  a  cloud  r/se  oitt  of  the  t/^e*/, 
Mrai<fhttvfty  yc  aay^  Theiy;  cometh  ft  ahotcer  ;  mid  w  it  /.<*. 
*'  In  the  forty-three  days,"  says  Tristram,  *'  during  which 
rain  fell  in  18GS-04,  the  wind  was  invariably  trcsi  or 
«>uth-(rf«/."  The  other  reference  is  to  tlie  Temiwniturc : 
When  yi-  t^ee  the  tiouth  wind  hloir,  ye  fiuy^  There  wHl  l»e 
hati ;  and  it  conieih  to  pass.  *'  The  mufh  wind/'  says  the 
authority  just  quoted,  "is  always  oppreesivc,  at  what- 
ever time  of  the  year  it  blows.  We  had  two  dayh'  sinjcto 
with  the  pouth  wind  in  November,  again  on  January 
14  and  15,  March  1  and  2,  April  21  and  25,  May  15,  IG, 
2G  and  27.  These  were  the  only  occafiions  on  which 
there  was  Bouth  wind,  and  on  each  occasion  the  sirocvo 
was  moet  oppreesive."  * 
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We  need  not  multiply  particular  instance b  of  this 
nature  any  further. — We  have  now  preaented  imfficient 
evidence  and  illustration  of  the  intimate  connection  and 
complete  correspondence  of  the  Imagery  of  the  Gcspel 
History^  throughout,  with  the  natural  features  and  pro-. 
ducticns  and  usages  of  Palestine,  as  found  at  this  day. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ini^tructcns  of  Jesus  wciv 
delivered  in  connection  with  facts  of  Geography  and. 
features  of  Nature,  whlcli  still  lie  beneath  the  broad- 
light  of  day ;  and  were  drawn  from  sights  and  soundu' 
which  may  still  be  seen  and  lieard.  Here  is  nothing 
that  savors  of  myth  or  legend. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Divine  Masters  teachings- 
received  their  form^  and  that  even  his  thoughts  took* 
their  color  from  the  natural  objects  and  Kjcnery  withi 
which  he  was  surrounded  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  so  many^ 
have  testified,  that  nowhere  do  his  illusstrations  and* 
|>ai'able8  acquire  such  force  and  vividness  as  when  readi 
upon  the  spots  where  they  were  uttered.  Wc  have  seen* 
that  the  wonderful  lessons  of  the  Gmat  Teacher  are  80» 
intimately  involved  in  the  condition?  ard  characteristics' 
of  the  localities  where  they  were  delivered,  that  an  i 
actual  examinatiou  of  those  loealities  by  the  most  com-t 
potent  and  trustworthy  of  men  in  our  o^m  day  ha»|' 
resulted  in  the  most  complete  confirmation  of  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  the  Gospel  History  that  the  nature  of  ■ 
the  circumstances  will  admit. 

In  one  word,  the  survey  we  have  taken  in  this  chap- 
ter renders  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  as  the  engraved  i 
seal  fits  into  it»  own  impress  in  the  wax,  so  fits  the* 
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History  which  the  Evangelists  have  given  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  the  form  and  features,  the  conditions  and 
characteristics  of  the  Land  in  which  He  dwelt. 

H.  B.  Tristram  concludes  his  journal  of  travels 
throughout  Palestine,  undertaken  in  company  with  a 
corpa  of  scientific  men,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Botany  and  Zoology  of 
the  country,  with  the  following  unqualified  and  decisive 
testimony — and  we  could  not  wish  to  close  the  present 
volume  with  words  or  sontimenta  more  appropriate: 
*'  The  primary  object  of  our  journey  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  physical  and  natural  history,  not,  however,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  objects  of  interest  We  passed  through 
the  land  with  our  Bibles  in  our  hands,— with,  I  trust,  an 
unbinsed  determination  to  investigate  facts  and  their 
independent  bearing  on  sacred  history.  While  on  mat" 
ters  of  science  the  inspired  writers  speak  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  their  times  (the  only  language  which  could 
have  been  understood),  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
minute  truth  of  innumerable  incidental  allusions  in 
Holy  Writ  to  the  facts  of  nature,  of  climate,  of  geograph- 
ical position — corroborations  of  Scripture,  whichj  though 
trifling  in  themselves,  reach  to  minute  details  thr.t 
prove  the  writers  to  have  lived  when  and  where  they 
»re  asserted  to  have  lived  \  which  attest  their  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  recording  what  they  saw  and  obser^^d 
around  them ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  increase  our 
confidence  in  their  veracity,  where  we  cannot  have  the 
like  means  of  testing  it.  I  can  find  no  discrepancies 
between  their  geographical  or  physical  statements  and 
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the  evidence  of  present  facts,  I  can  find  no  standpoint 
here  for  the  keenest  advocate  againat  the  full  inspiration 
of  the  scriptural  record.  The  Holy  Land  not  only  eluci- 
dates but  Ixiars  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Holt  Book."* 
Even  intelligent  Unbelievers,  after  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  ground  for  themselves,  while  tliey 
will  not  receive  Christ  with  the  heart,  and  refuse  tia 
yield  their  minds  to  the  dominion  of  the  spiritual  truth 
which  He  taught,  find  themselves  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  Gospel  historieB  are  unquestionable  records  of 
actual  events — of  the  travels,  and  deeds  and  sufferings  of 
the  great  and  notable  Teacher  of  Galilee,  In  the  Intro^ 
duction  to  Kenan's  Life  of  Chrtst^  we  find  this  very 
extraordinary  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  evangelic 
history — a  testimony  which  none  will  suspect  of  being 
biased  in  favor  of  its  Divine  claims :  **  I  have  traversed 
in  every  direction  the  district  where  the  scenes  of  the 
Gospel  are  laid.  I  have  visited  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron, 
and  Samaria.  Almost  no  site  named  in  the  story  of 
Jesus  has  escaped  me.  All  this  narrative  which  at  a 
distance  seems  to  fioat  in  the  clouds  of  an  unreal  world, 
thus  assumed  a  body,  a  substantial  existence,  which 
astonished  me.  The  striking  coincidence  of  texts  and 
places,  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  ideal  of  the  Gcisp 
pels,  with  the  country  which  served  as  its  frame,  was  for 
me  a  revelation.  I  had  before  my  eyes  a  Fiflh  Orvffiei, 
and  thenceforth  through  the  stories  of  Matthew  and 
Miirk,  instead  of  an  abstract  Being  who  one  might  say 
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had  never  existed,  I  saw  in  life  and  movement  a  human 
form  that  challenged  admiration." 

To  this  the  writer  would  add  his  own  humble  testi- 
mony, that  after  having  spent  years  in  exploring  every 
province  of  the  dreary  region  of  scepticism j  he  has  not 
only  found  nothing  to  weaken  hia  faith  in  the  Sacred 
Volume^  but,  on  the  contrary^  much  everywhere  to 
strengthen  it.  And  he  now  lays  down  his  pen  with  no 
more  doubt  that  its  truths  were  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  than  he  has  that  the  movements  of  the  Plane- 
tary System  are  governed  by  the  Laws  of  Gravitation. 
He  accounts  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  the  sublimest 
philosophy  within  the  reach  of  mortals,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  £(eiiial  Life  which  He  has  revealed  as  the 
source  of  the  highest  joy  and  of  the  most  elevating  hope 
1x)  which  man  can  attain  in  the  present  world. 

'* Before  thy  mystic  nltfir.  Heavenly  TRrTJi, 
I  kneel  in  manhood  as  I  knelt  in  youth. 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decny, 
Acd  life's  lost  sliado  be  brightened  by  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  In  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bounds  without  consuming  glow." 
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Aberration,  deviation  from  a  straight  line. 

Ad  libitum^  witliout  limit,  witliout  restriction. 

Afortioriy  mucli  more,  or  witti  stronger  reasons. 

Ammonite,  a  fossil  shell  fish,  allied  to  tlie  existing  pearly  nautilus. 

Amphibians,  animals  that  live  both  in  air  and  water. 

Anatomy,  the  art  of  separating  the  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Anoiospermous,  having  the  seed  enclosed  in  a  pod. 

ANTfiROPOiiOOY,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  human  nature. 

Arborescent,  resembling  a  tree. 

Arch.£Olooy,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  antiquities. 

Asteroids,  the  smaller  planets. 

AuTOCUTUONES,  primitive  inhabitants,  aborigines. 

Batracuians,  animals  of  the  frog  kind. 
IJoTANY,  the  science  of  vegetables. 

Calamitbs,  plants  with  jointed  stems  or  trunks. 

Cambrian,  one  of  the  lowest  and  oldest  of  rock  formations. 

Canine,  pertaining  to  dogs. 

Carbov,  pure  charcoal. 

Carboniferous,  producing  carbon  or  coaL 

Cataclysm,  a  deluge. 

Ckntauri,  part  of  a  southern  constellation. 

Cephalopods,  the  highest  class  of  molluscan  fish. 

Cetaceans,  animals  of  the  whale  kind. 

CiiELONiANS,  animals  of  the  turtle  kind. 

Chromatic,  relating  to  color. 

Cornea,  the  transparent  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Cranium,  the  skulL 
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CnwTAC%xs»t  animals  belonging  to  tt)«  Cbatk  Period. 
C^voxr,  a  proup  of  stare. 

Dkvoxiax,  tjie  lowest  meiober  of  the  Secondary  Bocks. 
I)(3fOTii£Kiux,  an  extinct  animal  resembUug  Uie  elephant. 

Err,  a  nevt«  on  lizard, 

KLOIIIM,  (;o*I,  Jehovah. 

£MKBYOi,CKiv,  the  xcienee  of  animal  rudiments  in  th«  e^  or  womb. 

EririERMis,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-akJn. 

Ethxoloot,  the  study  of  Datjona. 

ErRirTERUs,  a  cruBtaceaa  of  the  Siloriaii  Period. 

Yki'VLM^  brif^lit  Bi»nt9  or  ridges. 

FjKceh,  excrement. 

FosnciUK,  the  crime  of  killing  the  f  oung  in  the  womb. 

FtETlTft,  the  nnbon>  babe,  an  embryo  in  course  of  development. 

FoitAUiMiFEUAt  very  mintite  animals  forming  calcareous  ^elb.        ' 

CrANOlDfi,  flfitieB  witb  shining  scales,  now  uearly  extinct. 

Glacial  £i>ocii,  a  period  wli«n  the  greater  part  of  the  earth ^a  surface 

was  covered  with  ice. 
Glottis,  the  nanow  opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe. 
OoNiATiTi^e^,  fossil  n»hr8  ri'itt-inbling  the  nautilus. 
(rYMvn^opuisT,  an  Oriental  philosopher. 

IlAniT.iT,  natural  place  of  habitation. 

Hku».\I'1iiioi>ite,  a  term  denoting  both  sexes  in  the  same  animal. 

IlmuooLYptiiCjt,  mystical  characters  or  eymbols,  particulitrly  those 

found  on  Egyptian  monuments. 
IUppaiuon,  a  fosHil  animal  resembling  the  bora«. 
TIuMO,  the  I^tin  word  for  man. 
Hi: MERITS,  the  shonltler. 
llYBRfu,  a  mongrel,  or  a  mixture  of  two  species. 
IIyduogen,  a  gas  which  constitutes  one  of  the  elements  of  water. 
IlYonosTATics,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion  ant] 

pressure  of  fluids. 

TciiTiiEOBAURiA,  gigantic  fishes  having  paddles  like  the  whaled. 
JnUr  xf,  one  with  the  other. 
iNVEiiTEnnATE,  without  ft  hnck-bone, 
fp»o  /oc(o,  in  the  very  act,  in  reality. 
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Jew  ^'«5jrt(,  witty  conceit,  witticism.' 

Jurassic,  a  rock  formation,  so  named  from  the  Jura  Mountains, 

KoBsros,  tbe  world,  the  universe. 

LADTniXTHODON,  a  fossil  reptile, 

Larv  js,  insects  in  the  caterpillar  state, 

I.ARTJfx,  the  upper  iwrt  of  the  windpipe. 

Lias,  one  of  the  secondary  groupa  of  f ossiliferous  stratft. 

LuMiNlFEKOUS,  producing  light, 

HAR817FIALS,  animals  that  bring  forth  their  young  in  an  embryonic 

state,  ami  then  carry  them  in  an  external  pouch  till  they  reaulj 

maturity. 
Meteokolooy,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  plie- 

□omena. 
MuiEHALOaY,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  minerals, 
M01.LU6CANS,  soft-lKKlied  animals,  witJiout  skdetou  or  articulatud 

coveiiug, 
MoRPHOLOoY,  the  science  which  deals  with  the  form  or  structure 

of  animal  organs,  indei>eudent  of  function. 

Neoul^,  clusters  of  stars  not  distingitishnble  from  each  other. 
Nitrogen,  a  gas,  one  of  tbe  elements  of  the  atmosphere. 

Oolite,  rock  formations  of  the  Secondarj-  Period. 
OrTicSf  the  science  whicli  treats  of  light  and  vision. 
OXVGEN,  a  gas,  the  vital  element  in  tlie  air  we  bwiathe. 

Paleontology,  tbe  science  of  fossil  remains, 

Pknetralia,  the  most  aacred  place  within  a  temple, 

Pbrmiak,  a  formation  of  the  Coal  Period, 

Philology,  the  science  of  lanj^nuRfs. 

PiiY&iOLOOY,  the  science  of  animul  and  plantal  functions. 

Placentals,  the  higliest  clans  of  mammals, 

I'LANETOiDS,  the  Smaller  planets. 

Platinum,  a  bright  and  heavy  metal, 

Pleiades,  "  the  se%'en  stars." 

P?fEiTSiATtc8,.the  science  which  treats  of  air  and  gases. 

pRixciPiA,  first  principles. 

Fbookathocs,  forward  prominence  of  tbe  Jaws.  ' 
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Becaxcitbatiok,  rebounding. 

Satellite,  a  secondary  planet,  or  moon. 

Selachians,  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  the  shark,  ray,  etc. 

ISENSOBrDM,  the  seat  of  sense,  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Shasters,  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

SiLiTRiAN,  a  vast  system  of  rocks  of  the  Primary  Period. 

SiMiAOJS,  the  monkey  class  of  animals. 

Stncbbokous,  happening  or  existing  at  the  same  time. 

Teleolooical,  relatini;  to  final  causes. 

Triassic,  the  lower  formations  of  the  Secondary  Bocks. 

Troolodttes,  cave-dwellers. 

Vertebra,  a  joint  of  the  spine. 

Yebtebrata,  animals  having  jointed  backbonea. 

Wady,  Arabic  name  for  a  dry  valley. 
Wealdex,  a  rock  formation  of  the  Chalk  Period. 

Zoology,  the  science  of  animals. 

Zoophytes,  bodies  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  an  animal 

and  a  vegetable. 
Zygomatic,  pertaining  to  the  cheek-bone. 


■L 


^     ^IK  D  K  x!       ^^H 

1 

^^V             AbimtkM,  fsb«tic  and  chramnttc,  U7. 

1 
OulMeUeb,  rrpf,  on   lh«   ChraBaio^  «f  th« 

^B 

^^H             A  Umhun ,  d«  u  of  h  1*  eutiiria  e  Cudm  d,  39T. 

atu,  ija. 

^^B 

^^H               AfflQiUcii,  cbemtcal,  lulnl  to  Gmi,  T2. 

ClirU,  liti  tubllmo  snuncbilioDi,  ^ 

^^^1 

^^H              Apuati,  oppcai^il  to  Dartrlnbm,  2^7. 

In  iKlrvic«  of  all  lilt  dODlAinponrtiw,  JSa, 

^^^1 

^^B                       on  UnrwJn'i  dsnlia  of  dal^,  230. 

fall  teaclilng  re^alcie*  ao  niuaniUlLuii,  hi. 

^^H 

^^H                         protitt  agyoM  tmnnmututlun,  2^1. 

Itli    ilflt«mPoi«    t4    hnrtDOO/    wllb    itlt 

H 

^^H             Agsa,  llie  ntuna,  and  bfoow,  soU  trot),  -l^l. 

iHH«nc«,  &'»■ 

^^^H 

^H                       n«i  il^tnUt  or  d«tuUla  iwrlad*,  433, 

ChTiitluiitj-  hiK  botliiae  to  feHF,  21B. 

^^^H 

^^H              A  m  tnunUui.  dMciiiiUtw  of,  II& 

CliroiiDlDg7  of  the  ?eriptnnj«,  389. 

^^^1 

^^H             Anlma!*,  soow  ilhcbuced  IhAWgh  ^1  F<'rtod% 

bom  Adrnn  la  Abnbun,  391, 

^^^1 

^H                           Mt. 

df  tb«  Ori«DS«)^  ::m. 

^^^1 

^^H             Antccrd^ntt  iind  wnKqaiaM,  olt«a  »nJ«u>ch- 

and  BIblR  hhb^rr,  300, 

^^^1 

^H 

SiLle,  urcn  all  nUlilUhed  tasXa,  493. 

^^^1 

^^P               AntrfHliifUni,  ihoir  wl<^k<<<]llm,  IW. 

Climate,  airectf-d  hj  foroai/i.  Mt. 

^^^1 

^^1               Antral,  lu  ■ittiJttloti  mttd  *ltlCUki«,  u2d. 

CI  UK  J,  is  lb«  Waat,  au.  luULcnUon  <if  rtla,  CfT4. 

^^^1 

^H              A  rcbmrfocr .  -12». 

Ci»l  iniwwurpt.  ihfir  trond^r^  1  Jf, 

^^^1 

^H               Ark,  Vt<mh%  lb  dimgcuilaiu.  M3. 

Colon,  kuw  prtMJaccil,  242. 

^^^1 

^^B                       Mlawlf  to  bf  Htr«<l  iu ,  titetr  iiii»fa«r,  SI  1^ 

Cnmix«itli>D,  of  tiodlr^,  Bied,  TO. 

^^^1 

^H                         H  b«  re  H  rocted.  5». 

Cm  rt^lntloo  of  tonwi  ti. 

^^^1 

^H                Arsrll,  Duku  iiT,  on  Svntulu  tUb**,  }H, 

Connflcnn,  Svkrwin'i  teoMtnt  ol^  ^L 

^^^1 

^^H                          nn  Uie  nrial^U  mnJIi  of  flxad  Utwi,  SSL 

Cnjiium,  capadtjr  of,  ZT7. 

^^^^ 

^^M              A  viliaiv*,  onr  remuU  )ifteait«>nit  Itt. 

CrOAtkin,  thfr.  tiO(  n  (otf-Bt^int  tnnfhtn«>,  14. 

^^^H 

^H              AlnuipbK*,  id  eonpiMltioD,  Ml 

Cnntar,  l^n^ond  hy  ttanrln  and  utbon,  Sill. 

^^^H 

^H              Aww«,ttlliilitt(«otod4««M.9T. 

*eeneT  of.  dlftMtnful  to  ni«l«rt«lM(,  Wti 

^1 

^H                im  He  Sm,  lU  K<wlagi«1  eh^ineei.  143. 

Oonier.  toart  of.  Ita  Jnrtnictl™  ftnUa,  MB. 

^^^1 

^^H              lUuHcker,  Rictiknl,  ■>  nrgro  mjith»nui;lcl.intWS. 

Cnwt,  ^  1]i«  «H^,  Hctkiei  gf,  1«T. 

^^^1 

^^H                lln]itJ4iii,  of  Jdbn,  wbfrc  AdmluUlfnd,  4B$, 

^^^1 

^^H                 li>(tlFrjr,  of  tha  turpoilii,  ^.:S, 

TNin*^  Pnif..  on  iimcIm,  1*t. 

^^H 

^^H               UittUikn;,  ttn  attiiRtliin  «n<t  niFmnrlMi,  051, 

B 

^^M               bcUiWUriil,  iWitCa  «r  Cbrttl'4  DaUilt.',  631 

3GI. 

^1 

^^M               tUiKt,  in  th4>  clatM,  544. 

fmrfqctfrf  of  codal  vrSla.  Wt. 

^^H 

^^H                 llrl  Khuu,  CKTB  of,  il3. 

DMwacKi,  Prfncipk],  <«  avolnijuh,  3i«9. 

^^^1 

^H              BiiclilBiid,  Dr^  <Hi  tliB  trilobtts  »y»,  Vft, 

P«ad  ^W,  Ita  drprnwtiin  twlov  the  (hhwb,  fld9, 
dp|>lb  at  Jlir<-n<n(  |u4nU,  010. 

^1 

^^B                Cnuun,  lK)tHiloiii  ta  Almtn'i  irrlnl.  Add. 

pniTltJ  <Jf  w»leri,  BlB, 

^^^^ 

^^H                CxlwrtKiHlii,  ill  rrmjilni,  <i(fl. 

ah'jrr«  and  (iirntvudlllga,  tSIl, 

^^^1 

^^H               Ottvcnter.  l»r.,  fa  la  irbiika  to  tnr^t^rlkllili,  »ott. 

•Itiiatl.iri,  H». 

^^^H 

^H 

Celaca  uf  Nuali,  and  nMiirkl  hJakirjr,  4VT, 

^^H 

^^1                        hii  vIpw  af  (ha  Dirtm  ftffmef,  T3, 

anlniala  mfcti  ftDin,  &I1. 

^^^1 

^^H                Chtwx,  Ihrlt  rglle  tntitrnta,  4T9. 

■KIM4«r.«lS. 

^^^1 

^^H              Diitik  fi'rmiMlim,  1M. 

^^H 

^^^                <'h.:»lnifT».  [Ir^,  (HI  Wvln*  *!rency,  114. 

bow  pMnead,  *i'19- 

^^^1 

r                          *'hlri«,  It*  «r!/  oriTBinitton  \tj  mAD,  414 

tamvi  aapn^  of,  AOI, 

^^^H 

1                      CiuirHla.  tt»  til«  ■oil  prtMDt  lums,  IMS, 

wn  unlftiwl  u  i»  tit*  cmm.  ait, 

ess 

J 

^m         C84                                moEX,                                     ^^M 

^^m                 Dvlnff  of  Vo»h,  opintoni  «f  *atfaorid«,  fits. 

ni»(»«U,  fufijKtfd  (o  wren  teiti  uid  nitldiiiBi^     ^^^H 

^^^^^^                   |ibj<idcnl*citn«lMeiHtc«naBdln,  A0$, 

^^H 

^^^^^K                 pn>«urtng  tMi**,  <99. 

not  iu,vtbi  am  Irgpuih,  1131,                                ^^^| 

^^^^^V                   rwcuni  erf,  fuiinil  ai  NiDatabt  UT, 

«£rtMiuiBHit  wHIi  fiiittne  luetbtlUaa,  031.           ^^^H 

^^^^^                    b»<^  of,  obll(«r«l«a,  MML 

(|qug;«ii  jtnit  n^mtn  (if,  Cil'2.                                      ^^^B 

^H                              UniUUuua  vf ,  wurlil-w  ttjd,  Ml. 

GtmU,  k>i»  huiiiiiuutt-blnla,  17i.                                     ^^^H 

^^B                   IVmm-rttiu,  hill  thmiT,  IM. 

Grarllitlua.  all-|irntMll<l$,la.                                         ^^^H 

^H                   1  '^^.i^ii ,  tl«n  Inl  by  i:>«n»  in,  2I«. 

UfMiL  e*atarb,  lU  JlqjGiitluni,  tM.                            ^^^H 

^^M                      ri-vnnlnu  aj^lriii,  Bnil  IM  tomlit,  ^^ 

^^^H 

^^M                 Uo  licUt,  I'twldout,  uu  uuwtr  lo  pHvar^  110. 

Ualr,  iti  color  mill  ton  turr,  :US.                                   ^^^H 

llrkrawi,  thdr  DiulUt>llntlati,  Alfl,                               ^^^| 

^^H                   E»rth,  •  iliijjaitilivnt  ut  tho  moi,  lOL 

l)vltl»i>ii,  Mnunl,  Its  elptAiluD  and  a<]MCt,  GOO.              ^^^^ 

^^M                                rrtuk^l  tn  the  plaa«ti,  it. 

Hor.  Mimnt,  Iti  liclglit,  Oi>|.                                          ^^^| 

^^H                      KgJilrtlMli  (ailnliilifii,  4Via 

UiHtM  i>f  lUtiin,  tG:i.                                                     ^^^M 

^^H                            iu'14,  1  hrir  'irlg'ln  *»■]  pm^nw,  40T. 

Hntti>nt4U.  nffiitlktlii^  fiii'  tin  0<]«{i«t,  M^                ^^^| 

^^H                          moucrcby.  fu  unlituity,  40i. 

Elulvb,  Lukr.  iu  titUHlWu  Mil!  itu,  «0I.                      ^^^| 

^^^L                 Kngfill,  itM  t'.Vfxtkm  iihd  ciumctcj-,  612. 

nuDiPiinp-^InU,  Titi»iLi[<r  af  wpt^iKs  at,  ITS.                  ^^^H 

^^^^^^m           IsliiilrauluD,  i>tjUli  of,  i'Jtt. 

Iluii^iry,  ul-Igtn  of  Its  uuUlUly.  340.                               ^^^H 

^^^^^^M           Ether,  tuminifcniu*,  ij. 

n  uxlty,  nn  ppnMp  n  T  K  a  Inul*.  208.                              ^^^H 

^^^^H         Xtlinulug;,  dttflulUun  of,  32S. 

on  iJtte  f  letda,  ia»,                                          ^^H 

^^^^1         £vglMlMi,  U1M17  iif,  liT. 

Ilia  douUftil  itand,  331.                                       ^^H 

^^^^^^                  oHilnr;  w  the  J^cjiioni  of  tawA,  SIT. 

^^^H 

^^^^B                 r«rwln>  phMe  --t  It,  1 W. 

^^^^^^                ImaiiielUbl*  wlcli  t^cripten,  ie&. 

1  inngery  «tvliv  Ouspv hi,  tSL                                          ^^^| 

^^^^^^H                 IncoatUtvnt  uritli  ptan,  213. 

IfujiH.  Biit4n«nfvn(«  vf  lb  dpttK,  fill.                          ^^^| 

^^^^^H                OQ  ti)«  wiu)»,  VM. 

iDMcte,  Ihctr  tmuAirnuauna,  'Ssi.                              ^^H 

^^^^^^^                     wortnl  out  ti;  Ibnw  flodft,  230. 

IolaUlg«nee,  I'vidnoMi  oi;  In  nalQir*,  29t,  SlSi.            ^^^H 

^^^H                                 itoulii  produce  uuauvf'ITt  *i4. 

Irl*h,  ta  Uutooes  Of  ilrgvacnUud,  MT.                        ^^^| 

^^^^^_         EvatutlwliU,  li'jw  •coiQiiV  t  'f  Ibcir  *rruii,  SSI. 

^^^^1 

^^^^^B                   tbrif  wadktlnc  vlcwii,  2S3. 

,I«col>-ji  W^U.  th<i  AivUiiir  iltttng  ky,  OIL                    ^^M 

^^^^^H        Bsnliij  i>r  Thp  llet>riiu«  frum  EffTpt,  filB. 

Jcnkldt,  Thomu,  a  tiffrm  tMctiMr,  aM.                         ^^^^ 

^^^^B       S^nctlum,  ulBkL,  In  hblnrte  lime,  180. 
^^^^^ft       KSr*,  III  mn-IiAnitm.  23S. 
^^^^H                  tn  tb»  lut  of  tBkl nr  pictum,  iti. 
^^^^^H                  of  th^  iciKhjMMunu,  192L 

Jtricb'i.  itticli-ai  aaJ  naijnlum,  0&2.                               ^^V 
Jecnunlrin,  Hrw  of,  fSmm  Olltrt,  BSt.                                       1 
Jmaa,  lilt  rmeliiti^  in  lutrutotix  with  aeltMW,  n.                H 
Mbtlotd  dacttlaM  rC  SS.                                                 1 
IbnMalU  the  dla»T»rl«  of  aclaaM,  a&,                        1 
Jem,  turned  bliufc  ttndtr  tbe  liilIii«iio«  vf  ctt-                 ■ 

mat*,  SSft                                                             ^^B 

^^^^^^         n^>trM>  ti;  ihf  waytMtt,  CTS. 

Jcnidui,  Tallay  o(,  aOO.                                                    ^^^| 

^^H                   fl^iwobthnkhthyoMiirUii  »yp,  192. 

lu  tk^nw  wuroM,  nl.                                         ^^^H 

^^H                 V^-be*.  tiow  tlt«T  wqaind  ^nv,  S2i. 

ln«pr  oobtap,  606.                                                ^^^^ 

^H                         •ImMo,  ajv. 

Joonpir  dawn  tbrsofb  tlie  Mitlt'i  enul^  IBS.            ^^^| 

^^^M 

^^H                 Yottta,  mutually  ixiavtrtiblp,  T3. 

KtaVt  Hols.  Iti  MatcfiU,  465,                                       ^^H 

^^P                          All  Oio  vill-fdfe* atf  <kii],  10, 

Krimfc,  h«l$bU  of,  01  fi.                                                           ^^H 

KidfDD,  ita  rw^ci  ni.                                      ^^H 

KniToa,  af  ■toi»,4».                                                   ^^H 

^^1                  Galilee,  a  pl««vii]t  dlrtrl«t,  SOS. 

rayoCM?,                                                         ^^M 

^^^H                             Sm  nf,  (HH. 

^^H 

^^P                  Ou«a,  thcilr  AuntitVliOAt,  AS. 

l«4<Hd«<>lll  n«i!.  tbf  Ir  «1urael«r  aud  ntla,  14^.           ^^| 

^^H                 drnnrmnl,  Wlun  rftnati?<.1,  ^9. 

Uwd  of  PminW,  ecntnl  to  tUrM  coDtinents,  SU.                  H 

^^H                t>«tl]i«QiJinf,  Oftfiten  of.  O.'iQ. 

gMignii'lij'  uf,  f-Ai).                                                 ^^^H 

^^H                   G(Kt,  u  rcTpnlmt  bj'  Oirtft,  39. 

Lsulatlfin                                                                 ^^H 

^^H                               Iildlng*  uf  111*  puwiir,  87. 

nonid  of  Hcbnw  etunetar,  fflH.                     ^^^| 

^^^M                          vflTka  »t1  Iri  lilt.  ra. 

Kwhlc  ftal  um^  fiSkX                                              ^^^H 

^^1                    Qmk,  or  tti«  Mirient  baathen,  ». 

lasKuacc*,  aarlf  exilfaniD«  of  dUTertnt,  It^               ^^^H 

^^B                  ti«r|lt«.  Mb  h»,UlM  iin<l  uTgantiKtiOQ, ^TO-I 

f<imlUc«  of;                                                             ^^H 

^^M                             eunrnirtrd  with  sun,  SM. 

^pid  cluuige  of,  124,                                                   ^^^^H 

^^M                     Ouahrh,  rU>lin<w>lii.U«. 

KlMloaa  oi;  tiow  ttacnd,  3TT.                               ^^^| 

^^^                          ttajr  of  lialinwi  Id,  fiM. 

Uw,  thav  plan  of  tu  dvElTcry,  ATI.                             ^^H 

^^^^^^^^HIPB                                                                    G35         ^1 

^^H              I«wi  of  ITttuTfl,  tru«  inpyit  (if,  01. 

KJTwt,  Bt.  Orori<',  Dtida  IncrwJitai;  ol^witonii  U)             ^^^M 

^^H                       dcnotti  lit,  order  ol  fwta,  M. 

SKTwlalim,  SM.                                                   ^^H 

^^M                            4*(iclla  Id,  |<roli<!T(ie4  at  iMttW,  <T. 

BmU  nil  tniC4  of  momUtf  In  bnitM,  !9T                  ^^^H 

^^H                         daDOte  9d,  ftctlan  of  lubaUniiBi,  65. 

MiHUMn,  of  «ii4utlun,  Il5.                                            ^^^| 

^^H                         U'd't  cunliul  ^(,  iimcnilAkW,  Ui 

not  to  bo  (iiitn<l  111  iiiiiitn,S14w                             ^^^H 

^^^1                         Lmtuutkbl*.  In  wfa<ttMii»c,  (O. 

IbnrA,  I>r„  on  rcli|ti<jTi  and  4)fl|HMi,  13*,                            ^^^| 

^^1                           t]ie$r  b<raTing  aii  moawrt  tu  prijrer,  103. 

MUlk'F,  M11.1L,  Mil  tLtr  roolv  ul  lunftiago,  2KI),                        ^^^| 

^H                        their  r«)«tlun  to  Pro'ridtiics,  TU. 
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GOD'S  SIX  DAKS'  WODK 


A  BOOK  OF  EABE  OHI&DIALiTY  AND  BEAUTY. 

By  the  Author  of 

The  Present  Confiict  of  Sciencs  witli  the  Chrktlan  Eeligion.' 


''ir^ITE  iiubjeet  of  the  work  U  the  grandest  and  the  nao«t  profosndljr  Interesting 
",  'J>\  lUat  cuu  engage  the  M-iencc,  or  ocGupj*  the  aiUiil  of  mou— the  crcfttia<a  of  tUo 
^     WORLD,  of  the  UNI  V  KRSE 1 

Here  the  rtnJer  will  find  it  dtmioiistm'ed  tbAt  there  is  no  cnnfllct  between 
S«ieiK-«  and  the  ■ccnuiit  uf  Creation  filvvtk  by  Umtes  in  tht^  Kitite :  thai  both  ure 
true  ami  in  perfect  harino'nv  ;  tLiat  the  Bible  is  Eiteral,  pure  ami  beautiful, 

Sefipture  and  Scititte  have  mfl  togttktr, 

Oenaia  and  iJtoiogi/  hAft:  kuted  each  other. 

'I'iifl  work.  eMiljraces  the  whi>Ie  wiienee  of  Geology,  and  u  ft  itutly  t>f  tlic  general 
fV'ilrin  of  the  uiiiver>«e,  of  the  rornisi  and  forties  und  funetiona  of  crentiou,  it  is  n 
Tolume  of  niistirpaMed  intei'eit,— *  •tore-tiaiiiiie  of  golilen  tlumghl,  rich  in  research, 
prufvtitut  iu  truths,  vivid  In  descriptions,  unfjklin^^  in  l\ill  and  finviiij;  elm|nciK-c 
the  BwnKlntr  jTuniimir  of  the  "8IX  WOUK-nAYS  OF  GOD,"  In  trhii-h  he 
rrcntcMJ  the  worlJ  atnl  all  tliini^  ttierein. 

It  tmcea  the  histnrr  of  our  plnnel  from  its  remote  and  tiitteleia  ori^nTiaHon 
tlirimgh  il»  ftucccusive  mA  niiirvdlous  jfeol^giejit  revolutions,  the  dark  and  diurnal 
ptiriotl  of  Its  li!<t  ehaotic  condition ,  and,  finiitly.  through  th*.'  eonsoputivc  ilnsr* 
which,  vUitnnteljr  arrftnged,  furnished  and  n«i«rneii  it  to  be  a  fit  babtt«tioa  for  miin. 

The  field  travencd  hj  the  writer  h  as  nblirae  na  it  In  imnivnie — he  leadii  ok  to 
Contcni|dat<f  Ihp  impiTvionft  nitrht  of  ehiioii  reticveJ  hy  the  niitji-«tii^  Sat,  Let  lliere 
h«  Light— the  clear  expanse  and  mapnifieent  watcr-worku  itf  the  ftmnununt  e^tAb- 
li*hed— the  gathering  together  of  the  deep  and  wide  aea,  the  Hphpavnl  of  ^Hxitinentt 
»nd  islands,  and  their  adornment  in  the  Dharmii  and  frflg-mnrv  of  vc!|«tiitioii— the 
iiTi  veiling  of  the  glorious  orbs  of  the  Min  and  motto  nnd  stnrry  hosts  f>f  hnivcn — 
the  peopUag  of  the  oceans  with  fishes,  and  vf  the  air  with  bfrd*,  of  countleatt  fumu 


Auit  liiea  and  habtta,  iJl  disporting  In  tb^if  uatire  eletnenta  vid  rerelling  id  the 
bliss  of  existence — the  introduction  of  the  cattle  or  the  field,  tJie  crcc[Mn;  thin^ 
n(  the  dllBt,  Uiid  th«  wild  beasts  of  thc^  for^^t — and,  fintilly,  tlie  creatinn  of  iiutitortdl 
man  iu  tlie  llkcncas  ami  iuluge  of  liu  Maker,  In  following  our  Author  thruuxii 
tlivjii  sucotissive  ato^^^  of  the  creation  wurk,  we  ore  made  to  feel,  beoeSitJi  tbc  cltor 
tilnice  of  big  scientific  torch,  that  (be  Creator  ha.i  fiUfd  otir  world  irith  tbrliling 
jvnlitiee,  with  beuutioa  and  wonderc,  deticiuus  fruiiii  and  npikrkliDg  Kem», 

A  Htmilreflfolfl  more  Interestiiii  Itian  aay  Worts  of  Fictloii 

that  the  imugiimtion  of  tnai]  luta  ewr  been,  able  to  jiroduee. 

So  clearly  is  the  presence  &f  PLAN^  of  wise  DESIGK,  ana  benerolent  ADAP- 
TATION exhibited  in  fSYert  nbject  and  seeac  of  creutioii,  Ibut  lbt>  reader  is  cmi- 
otraintidi  from  atep  to  atep,  to  excltum, 

To  blm  who  will  powcss  himself  of  tbe  Lijjht  nnd  (pirtt  of  this  book,  Ibe  wholf 
frume  nnd  orruDgemenU  nf  the  globe  will  be  bcnutified,  all  the  reTolulJons  of  dine^ 
iind  KeaJsonti  invested  with  U¥«]y  iat«reit,  and  all  the  events  uf  life  connected  into  :i 
harmonious  Kystem, 

The  work  is  written  in  a  pnpnlar  and  readftble  stvle.  While  it  delij^htH  (h«> 
btudent  and  acbolaTj  it  b  ».]>L-ciiLl1f  adapted  lo  the  uaderstiuiding  of  ibe  general 
reader. 

tt  abonnds  with  beautifUl  full-page  illnfltratioiw  by  the  beat  Europ^n  and 
AniericJiii  artialfl,  which,  together  with  its  clear  type  and  »oft!y  tinted  piipvr,  render 
it  iiltflji^tticr  a  volume  of  uuumuilI  attraetioa.  It  coutaias  over  tJUO  pages,  including 
engravingp,  is  bonnd  In  . 
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